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FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 
I. 

THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS. 

OWING  to  my  being,  for  the  moment,  far  away  from  news- 
papers and  telegrams,  I  am  afraid  these  lines  will  have  passed 
out  of  the  printer's  bands  before  I  know  the  result  of  the  German 
elections.  I  notice,  however,  in  almost  all  the  English  papers 
which  have  reached  me  since  the  Reichstag  was  dissolved  by  the 
authority  of  his  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  that  it  is  taken 
for  granted  the  issue  to  be  decided  by  the  impending  elections 
is  whether  Germany  shall  or  shall  not  become  a  constitutional 
government  approximating,  more  or  less  closely,  to  the  system 
under  which  Great  Britain  has  been  ruled  for  many  generations. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  turning  a  false  prophet,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  predict  that  this  forecast  is  not  likely  to  be  realised, 
whatever  may  be  the  net  results  of  the  electoral  poll. 

I  fancy,  from  perusing  the  anticipations  expressed  by  most  of 
the  organs  of  British  public  opinion,  that  the  great  majority  of 
my  fellow-publicists  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  the 
present  constitution  of  Germany  really  is,  and  has  been,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  German  Empire  on  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
German  war.  The  Empire,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  a  confederate 
league  of  all  the  twenty-eight  German  States,  while  the  hereditary 
presidentship  of  this  league  belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
bears  the  title  of  German  Emperor.  The  powers  belonging  to 
his  Imperial  Majesty  are  very  nearly  identical  with  those  apper- 
taining to  King  Edward  VII.,  except  that  in  England  the 
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sovereign,  in  accordance  with  our  unwritten  constitution,  can 
only  exercise  these  powers  in  practice  with  the  approval  of  his 
Ministers,  who  depend  for  their  existence  on  commanding  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the 
written  constitution  of  Germany,  the  sovereign  cannot  exercise 
his  imperial  functions  without  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Council, 
or  Bundesrath.  This  body,  which  forms  the  controlling  power, 
consists  of  the  representatives  nominated  by  the  rulers  of  the 
States  composing  the  Empire. 

After  any  decree  or  treaty  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor 
and  by  the  Bundesrath,  it  does  not  become  law  till  it  has  been 
ratified  by  the  Reichstag,  the  elected  Parliament  of  the  Empire. 
This  Parliament  consists  of  397  members,  each  member  being 
supposed  to  represent  100,000  constituents.  Prussia  comprises 
the  larger  portion  of  Germany,  in  as  far  as  population  is  con- 
cerned, and  therefore  if  Prussia  voted  solid  for  one  party,  that 
party  would  command  an  absolute  majority  in  the  Reichstag. 
According  to  the  constitution,  a  majority  of  the  Bundesrath  and 
the  Reichstag  is  necessary,  and  also  sufficient,  for  the  validity  of 
a  law.  The  laws  of  the  Empire  take  precedence  of  the  laws  of 
the  confederate  States.  They  are  compulsory  on  all  governments 
of  the  Empire. 

Thus  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between 
the  political  conditions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Fatherland. 
Possibly  the  different  characters  of  the  two  constitutions  might 
be  clearer  to  English  readers  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to 
consider  how  essentially  our  British  constitution  would  be 
changed  if  Great  Britain  should  ever  be  converted  into  Greater 
Britain,  under  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of  his  Majesty,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  were  to  be  replaced  by  a  second  chamber  (one 
member  of  which,  and  one  only,  should  be  nominated  by  the 
government  of  each  of  our  self-governing  colonies),  and  if  the 
House  of  Commons  was  superseded  by  an  imperial  parliament 
elected  on  the  principle  that  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  every  independent  British  colony  should  elect  the  number 
of  members  it  would  be  entitled  to  return  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  populations. 

If  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy 
to  understand  why  the  agitation  for  an  increase  in  the  control 
of  the  German  Parliament  and  a  consequent  decrease  in  the 
authority  of  the  German  Emperor  is  not  likely  to  lead,  for  the 
present,  to  any  important  result.  In  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
the  outcry  for  the  reduction  of  the  estimates  proposed  by  the 
Chancellor,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  war  in  German  South- 
West  Africa  to  a  close,  was  the  pretext  rather  than  the  cause,  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Reichstag  and  its  consequent  dissolution.  It  is 
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difficult  to  believe  that  any  rational  body  of  patriotic  politicians 
would  seriously  propose  cutting  down  the  estimates  for  suppressing 
a  native  insurrection  in  a  German  colony,  which,  as  subsequent 
events  have  shown,  was  on  the  eve  of  suppression,  and  which 
might  have  simmered  on  for  years,  if  the  despatch  of  reinforce- 
ments had  been  forbidden  by  a  vote  of  the  Reichstag.  From  all 
I  can  ascertain,  the  rejection  of  the  estimates  was  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes.  The  policy  of  State  colonisation,  to  which  Prince 
Bismarck  had  always  been  hostile,  has  never  commended  itself 
greatly  to  the  German  people.  The  high-handed  manner  in 
which  the  Minister  of  War  had  intimated  that  the  reinforcements 
required  would  be  sent  whether  the  Eeichstag  approved  or  dis- 
approved, gave  umbrage  to  Parliamentary  susceptibilities.  The 
sudden  pronunciamentoes  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  issued  from  high 
quarters  had  irritated  the  trading  classes  as  being  calculated  to 
introduce  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  all  business  transactions ; 
and  the  vague  discontent  thus  generated  found  expression  in  a 
still  more  vague  utterance,  that  the  control  of  the  Parliament 
over  the  executive  might  be  increased  with  advantage. 

But  to  argue  from  these  mutterings  that  there  is  a  strong 
popular  movement  in  favour  of  any  drastic  modification  of  the 
constitution  in  the  direction  of  government  by  the  people  for  the 
people,  seems  to  me  an  utter  delusion.  When  the  German 
Empire  was  called  into  being,  it  was  based  on  the  fundamental  i 
principle  of  all  Parliamentary  government,  that  in  the  end  the  f\/ 
decision  of  the  majority  is  supreme.  Up  to  the  present  this 
principle  has  been  very  imperfectly  carried  out,  owing  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  such  a  thing  as  a 
genuine  majority  in  the  German  Parliament.  It  is  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  before  many  years  are  over  we  may  witness  in  our 
own  country  a  state  of  things  which  will  enable  us  to  understand 
the  difficulties  of  Parliamentary  government  when  there  are  more 
than  two  parties.  If  the  House  of  Commons  was  elected,  not  on 
the  general  issue  of  Liberalism  against  Conservatism,  but  on 
half  a  dozen  separate  issues  of  Unionists  versus  Home  Rulers, 
Churchmen  versus  Nonconformists,  Protectionists  versus  Free 
Traders,  Vaccinationists  versus  Anti-Vaccinationists,  opponents  of 
women  voters  as  against  its  male  advocates,  Imperialists  against 
Little  Englanders,  the  result  would  be  a  sort  of  Parliamentary 
chaos  similar  to  that  which  is  now  witnessed  in  Germany.  In 
our  own  country  the  outcome  of  this  babel  of  parties  would  be  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  would  be  regarded  by  all  moderate  politicians  as  the  real 
safeguards  of  our  constitution.  In  Germany,  in  like  fashion,  the 
division  of  parties  has  served  to  augment  the  authority  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Bundesrath. 
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Moreover,  in  our  case,  the  traditions  of  many  centuries  during 
which  Great  Britain  has  been  ruled  in  the  main  by  Parliament, 
gives  a  lasting  power  to  our  British  institutions  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  Fatherland.  There  men,  scarcely  past  middle  life, 
can  recall  the  days  when  Germany  was  split  up  into  a  number  of 
separate  and  heterogeneous  States— divided  by  rival  aims  and 
ambitions  and  having  little  or  nothing  in  common  save  the  same 
mother- tongue.  No  German  who  can  recall  the  days  of  which  I 
speak  fails  to  realise  that  Germany  owes  the  fact  of  her  being 
to-day  a  powerful  and  united  country,  not  so  much  to  popular 
enthusiasm  or  outburst  of  revolutionary  patriotism  as  to  the  genius 
of  her  great  Chancellor,  as  to  her  army  and,  above  all,  to  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern,  who,  from  the  days  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  have  identified  their  dynasty  with  the  idea  of  a  united 
Fatherland.  Anj  one  who  tries  to  look  at  things  from  a  German 
point  of  view  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  even 
German  reformers,  however  desirous  they  may  be  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  Keichstag,  should  yet  hesitate  to  take  part  in 
any  agitation  for  reforms  which  might  impair  the  personal 
authority  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty. 

I  should  add  that,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  loyalty  to 
the  reigning  dynasty,  patriotic  Germans,  whatever  their  ideas  as 
to  constitutional  reform,  take  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the 
Kaiser's  almost  exuberant  energy  from  that  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  them  by  foreign  newspaper  correspondents.  The 
Federal  Council  is,  for  reasons  I  have  indicated,  a  more  powerful 
body,  from  an  executive  point  of  view,  than  the  Eeichstag.  No 
doubt,  as  a  rule  they  conform  to  the  wishes  of  their  President 
the  Kaiser,  but  his  Majesty  has  to  rely  on  his  personal  influence 
in  order  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  Bundesrath  in  his 
Imperial  policy.  Hitherto  his  extraordinary  energy,  his  extreme 
confidence  in  his  own  ideas,  and  his  masterhood  of  character 
have  sufficed  to  allay  the  jealousies  and  mitigate  the  antagonism 
of  his  fellow-princes  in  the  Federal  Council,  many  of  whom 
have  not  forgotten  and  cannot  forget  the  days  when  they  were 
independent  sovereigns  and  when  they  were  members  of  the 
Frankfort  Diet,  holding  the  same  rank  as  the  then  King  of 
Prussia. 

If  by  any  chance  the  present  Emperor  had  been  a  weak  ruler 
instead  of  an  exceptionally  strong  ruler,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Bundesrath,  instead  of  aiding  in  the  unification  of  the  Fatherland, 
might  have  set  their  faces  against  it  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
This  being  so,  patriotic  Germans,  even  if  they  disapprove  at 
times  of  the  startling  manner  in  which  the  Kaiser  expresses  his 
individual  opinions,  may  yet  feel  that  his  boldness  of  utterance 
is  a  gain  to  Germany  as  a  confederated  Empire.  They  are  well 
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aware  that  if  the  throne  were  occupied  by  a  less  masterful  and 
energetic  sovereign  the  relations  between  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Bundesrath  might  easily  be  less  satisfactory  in  respect  of  the 
welfare  of  the  Fatherland  than  they  have  proved  hitherto.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  demand  for  constitutional  reforms, 
which  has  brought  about  the  present  crisis  and  given  rise  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Eeichstag,  should  be  described  rather  as  a 
matter  of  Parliamentary  tactics  than  as  the  voice  of  the  German 
nation. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  comparative  indifference 
with  which  the  cry  for  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Keichstag 
has  been  received  by  the  mass  of  the  German  public.  This 
indifference  is  due,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  to  the  popular 
conviction  that,  after  the  elections  are  over,  the  returns  will  not 
materially  affect  the  strength  of  the  various  sections  into  which 
the  late  Parliament  was  divided.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  constitution  cannot  be  seriously 
modified.  If,  contrary  to  popular  expectation,  the  constituencies 
should  return  a  decisive  majority  giving  an  absolute  supremacy  to 
any  one  section  of  the  chamber,  this  section  would  be  disposed  to 
regard  themselves  as  having  received,  what  we  should  call  in 
England  "  a  mandate  from  the  people,"  to  agitate  for  constitu- 
tional reform,  and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would 
consider  the  times  were  ripe  for  carrying  their  mandate  into 
execution. 

Every  sensible  man  in  Germany,  whatever  his  individual 
politics  may  be,  will,  I  think,  admit  that  the  present  electoral 
and  constitutional  system  cannot  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
Parliamentary  Government  in  Germany  is  an  established  fact,  an 
institution  whose  authority  is  recognised  alike  by  the  Kaiser,  by 
his  Ministry  and  his  people.  Thus  a  coup  d'etat  does  not  come 
within  the  domain  of  practical  politics.  If  this  is  so,  the  Parlia- 
ment must  logically  have  its  authority  over  the  executive  increased 
as  years  go  by,  though  the  diminution  of  its  existing  authority 
may  be  out  of  the  question. 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  industry, 
the  commerce  and  the  wealth  of  Germany  under  the  empire, 
the  nation  is  far  more  interested  at  present  in  economical  than 
in  constitutional  questions.  The  policy  of  colonial  extension 
which  forms  a  part,  though  not  an  essential  part,  of  the 
Kaiser's  Welt  politik,  has  never  enlisted  in  its  behalf  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  German  people.  They  are  not  anxious  to 
make  homes  for  themselves  in  remote  savage  countries.  So  long 
as  there  was  a  superabundant  home  population  and  too  many 
hands  to  find  work  at  home  the  poorer  classes  emigrated  in  large 
numbers  to  the  United  States,  to  Canada,  to  Australia  and  to 
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other  Anglo-Saxon  communities  where  the  pioneer  stage  had 
passed  away.  The  German  emigrants  as  a  body  found  their  way  to 
colonies  where  civilisation  had  been  already  introduced  and  where 
European  labour  was  welcomed  gladly  and  remunerated  liberally. 
In  their  new  homes  the  Germans  made  excellent  colonists,  but 
they  never  displayed  the  exploring  instincts  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  our  British  colonies  of  late  years,  and  simultaneously 
with  the  rapid  but  steady  growth  of  German  industries  and  the 
increased  prosperity  of  German  agriculture  under  protection,  the 
tide  of  emigration  has  been  on  the  ebb,  and  it  is  now  reduced  to 
comparatively  insignificant  proportions. 

In  consequence,  the  German  colonies  in  South- West  and  East 
Africa  have  met  with  but  a  scanty  support  from  the  Fatherland. 
In  our  British  colonies  or  dependencies  the  first  step  has  been 
almost  invariably  the  establishment  of  British  trade  by  pioneers 
who  have  squatted  down  in  savage  or  semi-civilised  countries 
with  the  idea  of  making  money  by  their  own  efforts  without  any 
support  from  the  mother-country.  The  second  stage  is  when  the 
squatters  have  become  prosperous  and  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the  control  and  administration  of  these  outposts 
of  British  trade  under  the  official  supervision  of  Great  Britain. 
The  exact  converse  of  this  policy  has  been  followed  in  Germany. 
Certain  small,  as  yet  unappropriated  portions  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
have  just  been  declared  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  German 
Empire.  German  troops  followed  by  German  officials  have  been 
sent  out  in  haste  to  establish  the  suzerainty  of  Germany ;  then 
and  then  only  German  emigrants  have  been  invited  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  newly-acquired  possessions  of  the  German 
Empire. 

The  bulk  of  these  emigrants  were  men  who  had  been  bred 
and  trained  under  the  marvellous  system  of  German  bureaucracy, 
and  were  therefore  accustomed  to  look  for  instructions  to  the 
colonial  officials,  not  to  their  own  personal  experiences.  More- 
over, to  speak  the  plain  truth,  the  German  colonial  movement 
came  too  late  into  the  field.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  steam  power,  electricity,  and  international  communication, 
well-nigh  all  the  lucrative  unoccupied  spaces  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  have  been  filled  by  nations,  which  came  earlier  than  Germany 
into  the  field  of  colonisation  :  and  in  as  far  as  I  can  see  the  one 
large  area  over  which  the  German  nation  could  establish  a  "  sphere 
of  influence "  is  Asia  Minor.  How  far  such  an  arrangement 
might  be  made  consistent  with  British  interests  in  Persia  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  far  too  wide  and  complicated  a  question  to 
discuss  at  present.  All  I  can  say  here  is  that  the  legitimate  desire 
of  the  Kaiser  and  the  colonial  party  in  Germany  for  colonial 
expansion  can  hardly  be  permanently  satisfied  unless  Germany  is 
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allowed   to   take  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  Asia 
Minor  in  co-operation  with  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

I  only  allude  to  this  question  in  passing,  as  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  it  will  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
impending  elections.  There  are  only  two  questions,  in  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  which,  apart  from  local  politics,  are  likely  to  produce 
any  great  effect  on  the  votes  of  the  electorate.  The  first  is  the 
ambition  of  Germany  to  become  a  great  Naval  Power.  On  this 
point  all  I  or  anyone  can  remark  is  that  it  is  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  Germany  alone,  and  that  the  more  the  proposed 
aggrandisement  of  the  German  fleet  is  deprecated  in  England, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  regarded  with  favour  by  the  German 
electorate.  Without  a  powerful  navy,  Germany  cannot  provide 
adequate  protection  for  her  large  and  increasing  mercantile 
marine  and  for  her  growing  maritime  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world.  So  long  as  Germany  is  prepared  to  incur  the  expense  of 
an — according  to  British  ideas — extravagant  navy  I  fail  to 
see  how  we  can  possibly  hinder  her  from  doing  so.  All  we  can 
do — and  all,  as  an  Englishman  I  hope  we  shall  do — is  to  use  our 
enormous  maritime  advantages  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of 
our  fleet  all  over  the  high  seas.  If  we  lose  that  supremacy,  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame.  But  to  my  mind  it  is  simply 
childish  to  try  and  persuade  Germany  that  she  is  not  at  liberty 
to  increase  her  own  navy  at  her  own  cost. 

The  second  question,  which  may  probably  influence  the  result 
of  the  elections,  is  one  with  which  British  opinion  has  happily 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  except  most  indirectly.  The  Berlin 
correspondents  of  the  French  and  British  Press  are  constantly 
assuring  their  readers  that  the  Socialists  and  the  Social  Demo- 
crats in  Germany  are  hostile  to  any  increase  in  military  expendi- 
ture, and,  as  shown  by  their  vote  reducing  the  estimates  proposed 
for  suppressing  the  native  revolt  in  German  South  Western 
Africa,  were  anxious  to  condemn  not  only  the  outlay  on  this 
particular  campaign,  but  on  the  general  principle  of  militarism. 
I  believe  these  representations  to  be  utterly  erroneous.  The 
Germans,  as  a  body,  are  far  too  well  educated  and  too  intelligent 
not  to  realise  that  the  position  of  Germany  between  France  on 
the  south  and  Eussia  on  the  north  is,  and  must  be,  one  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  unless  Germany  remains  the  most  powerful 
military  State  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  During  many  a  year 
to  come,  Germany,  for  the  safeguard  of  her  own  independence, 
requires  to  be  a  nation  under  arms,  and  I  utterly  distrust  the 
theory  that  her  people  are  so  enamoured  of  constitutional  reform 
as  to  be  prepared  to  reduce  in  any  way  the  magnitude  of  her 
army.  The  Federal  Council  on  this  point  are  at  one  with  the 
Emperor  and  his  Ministers,  and  I  think  when  the  result  of  the 
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elections  is  known,  the  German  people  will  be  found  to  be  in  full 
accord  on  this  point — whatever  they  may  be  on  other  and  minor 
points — with  the  Kaiser,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  German 
bureaucracy. 

I  think  English  readers  are  apt  to  under-estimate  the  hold 
that  the  German  bureaucracy  has  upon  the  German  people.  The 
Civil  Service  in  the  Fatherland  enjoys  a  well-deserved  respect 
and  esteem  hardly,  if  at  all,  surpassed  by  that  of  the  German 
Army.  No  doubt  German  officials  display  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  militarism  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  national 
life  of  the  Fatherland.  Their  training  teaches  them  implicit  duty 
to  their  superior  officers,  to  study  the  interests  of  the  State  by 
rigid  honesty  and  strict  economy,  to  give  the  best  of  their  time 
and  labour  to  the  public  service,  and  to  pass  on  the  traditions 
of  the  training  they  have  thus  received  to  their  successors  and 
subordinates.  Their  reward  is  to  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
confidence  they  inspire  in  their  fellow-countrymen.  These  are 
the  merits  of  a  highly-organised  bureaucracy.  Their  demerits 
are  their  lack  of  initiative,  and  their  inability  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  novel  and  strange  conditions.  This  defect  is 
specially  apparent  in  the  colonies  which  Germany  has  of  late 
years  endeavoured  to  establish  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  The 
colonists  look  to  their  local  officials  for  instructions,  and  these 
officials  are  hand  bound  by  the  cast-iron  system  of  administration 
in  force  throughout  Germany.  The  rules  and  regulations  applic- 
able to  a  highly-civilised  community  are  utterly  inapplicable  to 
barbarous  countries  occupied  mainly  by  savages.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  the  implicit  obedience  expected  from  servants  of 
the  State  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  exercise  the  influence 
in  political  affairs  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their  civic  virtues, 
their  high  average  ability,  and  the  general  respect  attaching  to 
the  Civil  Service,  might  fairly  entitle  them.  Thus,  in  my 
opinion,  the  German  bureaucracy  are  not  likely  to  support  any 
demand  for  constitutional  reform  with  their  voices,  and  even  less 
with  their  votes,  so  long  as  the  reform  of  the  constitution  forms 
a  plank  in  the  official  programme. 


II. 

COMMERCIAL   INTERESTS   IN   EGYPT. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Cairo  I  have  endeavoured  to  learn  what 
are  the  interests  which  Germany  has  in  Egypt.  I  was  curious  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  these  interests,  as  I  frequently  have 
noticed  insinuations  in  the  British  anti-German  Press  that  the 
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policy  of  Germany  is  to  get  a  footing  in  Egypt,  politically 
and  commercially,  which  might  prove  injurious  to  England's 
supremacy  in  Egypt.  The  relations  between  the  British  and  the 
German  Agencies  in  Cairo  have  been — especially  since  Count 
BernstorfFs  appointment  as  Consul-General  for  Germany — of 
the  most  friendly  and  cordial  character.  Indeed,  according 
to  current  reports,  the  general  instructions  addressed  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  its  representative  in  Egypt  have  been 
to  the  effect  that,  so  long  as  British  policy,  under  our  unavowed 
protectorate,  remains  unchanged,  he  should  use  his  influence  to 
support  any  reforms  Lord  Cromer  might  favour.  It  is  generally 
believed  here  that  Germany  has  expressed  approval  of  abolishing 
the  capitulations,  provided  the  security  enjoyed  by  German 
subjects  under  the  capitulations  could  be  guaranteed  by  the 
British  Government  in  the  event,  from  any  unforeseen  cause,  of 
our  withdrawing  our  troops  from  Egypt.  In  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
no  other  European  Power  has,  as  yet,  expressed  herself  equally 
favourably.  I  presume  that,  under  the  Anglo-French  Agreement, 
the  French  Government  would  not  oppose  the  surrender  of  the 
capitulations  if  proposed  by  England,  though  the  French  colony 
here  are  very  hostile  to  the  proposal. 

The  commercial  interests  of  Germany  in  Egypt  are,  as  yet, 
of  very  small  dimensions.  The  number  of  German  subjects 
resident  in  Egypt  does  not,  I  believe,  exceed  fifteen  hundred, 
and  the  great  majority  are  shopkeepers,  commission  agents, 
shipbrokers,  and  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  occupations.  As 
a  body  the  German  residents  have  not  occupied  themselves  to  any 
great  extent  with  agriculture,  and  have  held  aloof  from  speculative 
enterprises.  If  one  peruses  the  prospectuses  of  the  new  companies, 
issued  here  almost  daily,  one  finds  very  few  German  names 
amongst  the  directors  and  promoters.  A  German  bank  has  been 
recently  established,  but  I  fail  to  see  what  special  German 
industries  it  is  likely  to  develop.  I  should  say  that  France, 
Italy,  Greece  and  Austria,  not  to  mention  England,  have  larger 
commercial  interests  than  Germany,  and  that  German  subjects 
here  are  less  concerned  than  those  of  the  other  Powers  named  in 
the  advantages  secured  to  foreigners  by  the  capitulations.  I  am 
convinced  myself  that  in  as  far  as  Germany  has  any  Eastern 
aims  and  ambitions,  they  are  confined  to  Asia  Minor,  and  do  not 
extend  to  Egypt,  so  long  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Soudan 
remain  under  British  protection. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  have  seen  no  notice  as  yet 
of  a  lengthy  circular  recently  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
in  France  and  addressed  to  all  her  Consular  agents  in  Egypt. 
This  circular  is,  to  put  the  matter  shortly,  an  explicit  instruction 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Republic,  to  supply  all  French 
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citizens  with  every  information  on  matters  of  trade,  to  instruct 
them  as  to  the  localities  where  there  is  a  market  for  introducing 
French  goods,  to  furnish  them  with  introductions  to  persons 
already  engaged  in  similar  trades,  and  to  give  them  any  assistance 
necessary  to  promote  French  trading  enterprise  in  Egypt. 

Nobody  has  any  right  to  complain  of  such  instructions  being 
issued.  The  only  matter  which  occasions  any  surprise  is  why  it 
should  be  deemed  desirable  to  repeat  these  instructions  at  this 
particular  moment.  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  is  that 
under  the  entente  cordiale  the  French  Consular  authorities  here 
have  been  led  to  imagine  that  they  should,  in  commercial  as  well 
as  in  political  matters,  support  our  British  system  of  adminis- 
tration. Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  representatives  of  England 
in  foreign  countries  are  especially  warned  not  to  use  their  influence 
or  authority  to  obtain  concessions  or  any  special  advantages  in 
trade  for  their  fellow-countrymen.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  the  abstract  for  the  principle  of  Consular  non-intervention 
in  commercial  affairs.  But  as  every  other  Power  represented  in 
Egypt  declines  to  adopt  this  principle  there  is  no  reciprocity,  or 
rather,  as  the  Irishman  said,  the  reciprocity  is  all  one  side. 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  altogether  mistaken,  and  that 
our  Consuls  abroad  have  orders  to  give  any  information  in  their 
power  to  English  traders.  It  has  been  my  fortune  in  life  to  know 
a  great  many  British  traders  in  many  foreign  lands,  and  I  have 
never  yet  known  one  who  did  not  complain  of  the  utter  indiffer- 
ence if  not  actual  incivility  with  which  he  was  received  in  the 
consulates  of  his  own  country.  Indeed,  when  I  read  diatribes 
against  British  merchants  and  British  manufacturers  telling 
them  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  they  must  conduct 
business  abroad  on  more  progressive  lines,  and  in  accordance 
with  novel  conditions,  I  always  feel  inclined  to  reply  that  it  is  not 
our  traders  but  our  Foreign  Office  which  needs  "  waking  up"  to 
the  fact  that  the  protection  of  British  trade  and  the  promotion  of 
British  enterprise  are  the  first  and  foremost  of  British  Consular 
duties.  Reluctance  to  go  out  of  the  way,  or  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  development  of  British  trade  is  a  well-nigh  universal 
characteristic  of  our  Consular  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
But  it  is — owing  to  local  causes,  to  which  I  need  not  allude — 
more  marked  in  Egypt  than  elsewhere.  All  I  need  say  further 
here  is  that  judging  from  my  own  experience  and  that  of  my 
friends  I  should  absolutely  decline,  as  things  are,  to  take  any  part 
in  establishing  British  industries  in  Egypt  unless  I  could  be 
associated  with  some  foreigner,  who  would  have  the  active 
support  of  his  Consul-General  at  his  back. 
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III. 

THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  had  heard  the  last,  in  as  far  as  my  lifetime 
is  concerned,  of  the  scheme  for  uniting  England  and  France  by 
a  submarine  tunnel.  The  revival  of  this  insensate  project  has 
confirmed  my  conviction,  that  there  is  one  thing  only  in  this 
world  which  lasts  for  ever,  and  that  is  the  folly  of  mankind.  It 
is  ionly  on  this  hypothesis  I  can  account  for  the  fact,  that  a 
number  of  presumably  sane  Englishmen  propose  to  throw  away, 
out  of  gaiety  of  heart,  ^the  one  formidable  bulwark  nature  has 
provided  for  us  against  the  annexation,  if  not  the  invasion,  of  our 
island  kingdom.  When  the  project  was  first  raised  seriously,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  all  the  highest  military  and  naval 
authorities  in  Great  Britain  pronounced  definitely  against  the 
idea.  They  did  so  on  the  grounds  that  a  successful  invasion  of 
England  was,  to  say  the  least,  possible ;  that,  in  such  a  con- 
tingency, the  invaders  could  not  prolong  their  sojourn  here  for 
any  length  of  time  unless  they  could  obtain  reinforcements  and 
maintain  free  communications  with  the  continent ;  and  that  this 
was  an  impossibility  unless  a  tunnel  under  the  Channel  was 
provided  to  facilitate  their  stay  in  England.  We  are  now  asked 
to  disregard  all  these  arguments,  and  to  assume,  on  the  contrary, 
that  no  foreign  army  could  ever  be  landed  in  England  so  long  as 
the  British  Navy  has  command  of  the  Channel ;  that  the  entente 
cordiale  will  endure  eternally,  that  France  is  the  only  Power 
which  could  even  hypothetically  contemplate  the  invasion  of 
England  ;  and  that  International  Courts  of  Arbitration  will  shortly 
supersede  the  possibility  of  war  between  civilised  nations.  Upon 
the  strength  of  these  manifest  delusions  Sir  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  the  Liberal  Party  seem  to  recommend  the  British  public  to 
inaugurate  the  coming  era  of  peace  by  taking  the  lead  in  dis- 
armament, by  actually  reducing  the  strength  of  our  army  and 
our  navy,  and  by  allowing  the  construction  of  an  Anglo-French 
highway  under  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  be  brought  forward  with- 
out any  open  protest  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

EDWABD  DICEY. 

CAIRO. 
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CROWN    AND    CONGRESS    IN    INDIA 

BY   SIR   CHARLES   BRUCE,   G.C.M.G. 

THE  year  1906  opened  in  India  with  a  remarkable  demon- 
stration of  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales ;  it  closed  with  a  session  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  marked  by  proceedings  and  expressions 
of  opinion  that  have  caused  some  misgivings  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
the  earlier  demonstration.  An  orderly  narrative  of  facts  is  some- 
times more  effective  than  argument,  and  it  may  be  that  such  a 
narrative  of  the  facts  which  have  established  the  British  Empire 
in  India,  may  serve  to  show  that  the  events  of  the  closing  year 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  professions  of  loyalty  that  ushered 
it  in. 

I. 
THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1813,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
engaged  in  discussing  a  resolution  favouring  the  toleration  of 
missionary  enterprise  in  India.  In  the  course  of  debate  a  member 
who  opposed  the  resolution  threw  out  some  insinuations  on  the 
character  and  labours  of  the  missionary  Schwartz,  whom  he 
described  as  a  politician  as  well  as  a  preacher.  In  reply  Mr. 
Wilberforce  thanked  the  member  for  reminding  him  of  it; 
"  Schwartz,"  he  declared,  "  was  a  politician,  but  not  a  volunteer  in 
that  service.  He  became  a  politician  at  the  earnest  and  impor- 
tunate entreaty  of  the  East  India  Government ;  because,  having 
to  negotiate  with  Hyder  Ali,  they  could  find  no  one  on  whose 
integrity  and  veracity  that  chieftain  would  confide  but  Schwartz, 
the  missionary.  He  therefore  became  a  politician  and  an 
accredited  envoy;  because  as  a  missionary  he  had  secured  to 
himself  the  universal  confidence  both  of  the  Mahometans  and  the 
Hindoos."  The  career  of  Schwartz  thus  presented  offers  curious 
points  of  analogy  to  the  origin,  progress  and  present  circumstances 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
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In  its  origin  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  this  in  common  with  the  missionary  enterprise  of 
Schwartz,  that  the  purpose  of  each  seemed  by  its  very  nature  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  undesigned  consequences  it  brought 
about.  A  company  of  merchants,  strong,  at  first,  only  in  the 
weakness  that  disarmed  jealousy,  devoted  themselves  to  their 
work  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  which  secured  the  confidence  of 
their  native  environment.  But  it  was  an  environment  of  conflicting 
powers  in  which  the  exigencies  of  self-preservation  compelled 
them  to  defend  their  persons  and  interests,  and  when  they  had 
shown  that  they  possessed  a  military  spirit  as  superior  as  their 
commercial  character,  they  became  an  object  of  admiration  to  the 
native  powers,  who  in  process  of  time  courted  their  alliance  and 
aid  against  each  other. 

It  will  be  possible,  I  hope,  even  within  the  very  narrow  limits 
to  which  I  must  confine  myself,  to  give  an  intelligible  idea  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  native  environment  in  which  the  East  India 
Company  engaged  itself  in  politics. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  India  has  followed  the 
universal  law  by  which  the  power  of  races  developed  in  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  a  temperate  zone  asserts  itself  over  tropical 
communities,  and  in  turn  yields  to  the  enervating  influences  of 
the  area  in  which  it  has  asserted  itself. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law  the  aborigines  of  India  had 
been  in  prehistoric  times  displaced  by  a  Dravidian  population. 
Entering  through  the  passes  of  the  north-western  frontier — the 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  conquerors  of  India  in  all  ages  prior 
to  the  advent  of  the  East  India  Company — groups  of  this  race 
established  the  use  of  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  allied  languages. 
In  turn,  at  a  period  nearly  coincident  with  the  earliest  records  of 
history,  they  were  crowded  out,  or  subjugated  and  assimilated  in 
the  central  mountainous  regions  and  the  tablelands  of  theDeccan, 
by  an  Aryan  invasion  of  Hindus  from  Central  Asia,  who  gave 
their  name  to  Hindustan,  and  gradually  brought  the  whole 
country  under  the  dominion  of  Hinduism. 

The  Hinduism  which  dominated  India  for  over  2,000  years 
was  a  political  system  of  three  estates,  a  sacerdotal  caste  of 
priests  and  lawgivers,  a  military  caste,  and  a  civil  population 
engaged  in  industry  and  commerce.  It  had  many  points  of 
analogy  to  the  feudal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  points  of 
closer  analogy  to  the  Eussian  system  prior  to  the  abolition  of 
serfdom.  Its  strength  lay  in  the  co-operation  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  priesthood  with  the  temporal  power  of  the  military ; 
its  weakness  in  the  revolt  of  the  civil  population  against  the 
tyranny  thus  engendered.  In  time  this  revolt  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Buddhism,  a  system  which  stood  to  Hinduism  in  much 
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the  same  relation  as  Protestantism  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
for  about  a  thousand  years  Buddhism  became  the  dominant  power 
in  India.  But  the  principles  of  sacerdotalism  and  militarism 
have  in  them  elements  and  forces  of  cohesion  which  proved 
superior  to  the  tendency  of  Buddhism  towards  segregation  and 
individualism. 

Buddhism  was  expelled  from  India,  and  for  five  hundred 
years  a  new  Hinduism,  modified  but  weakened  by  the  spirit 
of  Buddhism,  became  the  dominant  power.  It  was  a  period  of 
social  splendour  and  distinction  in  literature  and  art,  but  such 
periods  have  often  coincided  with  a  process  of  degeneration  and 
decentralisation  which  has  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  adventurers 
of  a  hardier  race.  In  due  time  Central  Asia  supplied  the  forces 
of  a  fresh  invasion  which  substituted  for  the  Hindu  system  of  a 
sacerdotal  and  military  aristocracy,  the  Mohammedan  system  of 
a  despotic  power  exercised  by  a  social  democracy  under  the 
influence  of  religious  enthusiasm,  swayed  by  rulers  who  claimed 
civil  and  military  obedience  as  the  direct  agents  and  oracles  of 
God.  The  Mohammedan  dominion  continued  so  long  as  its 
vigour  was  renewed  from  the  hardy  trans-Himalayan  territories 
of  Central  Asia,  but  following  the  universal  law  it  declined  under 
the  enervating  influence  of  the  tropical  plains  of  India. 

The  period  that  followed  had  its  analogy  in  the  conflict 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  the  consequent  segrega- 
tion of  State  units  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  rise  of  the  Mahrattas  against  Mohammedanism  failed  to 
establish  a  power  sufficient  to  control  the  disintegrating  influences 
which  converted  India  into  the  loot  of  princes  and  powers  sup- 
ported by  Pindarries  and  other  organised  bandit  systems  ready 
to  play  the  part  of  the  condottieri  in  mediaeval  Europe.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  struggle  for  the  fragments  of  the  broken 
Empire,  when  every  province  was  distracted  by  petty  wars  or 
groaning  under  the  oppression  of  chieftains,  each  prosecuting  his 
separate  scheme  of  rapine,  encroachment  and  ambition,  that  the 
East  India  Company  by  a  course  of  conduct,  at  once  courageous 
and  adroit,  secured  the  confidence  alike  of  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans, and  found  their  alliance  courted  by  rival  powers. 

In  this  way  they  became  involved  in  the  complications  of  a 
political  State,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  their  directors  at 
home,  who,  believing  the  policy  of  their  agents  to  be  hostile  to 
their  own  commercial  interests,  denounced  at  every  step  the 
progress  made  towards  territorial  power  in  India.  When  at  last 
the  directors  found  it  impossible  to  control  their  agents,  who  had 
become  the  lords  of  a  vast  territory  and  the  dominant  power  in 
the  field  of  Indian  politics,  they  invoked  the  aid  of  the  British 
Legislature,  which  eventually  seconded  their  efforts. 
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II. 

UNDER  CONTROL. 

Pitt's  Act  of  1784  declared  the  pursuit  of  schemes  of 
conquest  to  be  "  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour  and  the 
policy  of  the  British  nation,"  and  sought  to  give  effect  to 
the  declaration  by  giving  the  British  Parliament  a  general 
control  over  the  government  of  India,  modified  by  provisions 
expressly  designed  to  save  the  interests  of  India  from  being 
made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  political  parties  in  England, 
or  to  the  private  interests  and  fortunes  of  the  Company's 
agents  and  servants.  These  provisions  of  the  Act  mark  the 
first  stage  of  a  policy  which  has  eventually  resulted  in  making 
the  interests  of  India  the  first  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  i India,  and  has  substituted  for  successive  systems  in 
which  the  will  of  the  stronger  party,  exercised  in  its  own 
interests,  has  been  submitted  to  by  the  weaker  from  the  law  of 
necessity,  a  supremacy  of  disinterested  protection  maintained 
by  a  sentiment  of  loyal  attachment  and  confidence. 

The  next  stages  in  the  history  of  the  policy  were  marked 
by  the  Charters  of  1813  and  1833,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
Company's  commercial  monopoly,  and  established  free  trade  with 
India  and  China.  It  is  worth  noticing,  however,  that  during 
the  discussion  of  the  Charter  of  1813  a  declaratory  resolution, 
asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  and  affirming  that  the 
first  duty  of  Parliament  in  legislating  for  India  was  to  promote 
its  interests,  was  proposed  and  lost.  And  in  view  of  arguments 
recently  urged  by  the  Indian  Industrial  Congress  at  Benares,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  free  trade  advocated  at  the  time  was 
a  one-sided  system,  which  did  not  contemplate  the  free  import 
of  Indian  manufactures.  A  speech  by  Mr.  Tierney  on  this  subject 
might  have  been  made  at  the  Indian  National  Congress.  He 
declared  that  the  so-called  free  trade  was  no  free  trade  at  all. 
He  said : 

The  general  principle  was  to  be  that  England  was  to  force  all  her  manu- 
factures upon  India,  and  not  to  take  a  single  manufacture  of  India  in  return. 
It  was  true  they  would  allow  cotton  to  be  brought ;  but  then,  having  found  out 
that  they  could  weave,  by  means  of  machinery,  cheaper  than  the  people  of 
India,  they  would  say,  "  Leave  off  weaving;  supply  us  with  the  raw  material, 
and  we  will  weave  for  you."  This  might  be  a  very  natural  principle  for 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  go  upon,  but  it  was  rather  too  much  to  talk 
of  the  philosophy  of  it,  or  to  rank  the  supporters  of  it  as  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  friends  of  India.  If,  instead  of  calling  themselves  the  friends  of  India, 
they  had  professed  themselves  its  enemies,  what  more  could  they  do  than 
advise  the  destruction  of  all  Indian  manufactures  ? 
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While  the  discussions  in  Parliament  on  the  Charters  of  1813 
and  1833,  which  terminated  the  existence  of  the  East  India 
Company  as  a  trading  corporation,  showed  clearly  that  they  were 
stepping-stones  to  the  transfer  of  the  Government  of  India  from 
the  Company  to  the  Crown,  a  corresponding  change  was  going  on 
in  India  in  the  constitution  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Company. 
The  policy  which  promoted  these  changes  had  for  its  object  to 
secure  the  attachment  and  loyalty  of  the  native  community,  both 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan,  by  giving  them  a  greater  share  in  the 
civil  administration  of  the  country,  and  holding  out  to  them  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  places  of  trust  and  emolument.  The  policy 
was  expounded  with  admirable  force  and  cogency  by  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  in  official  minutes  during  his  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Madras  from  1820  to  1827.  The  principles  of 
government  which  he  constantly  advocated  were,  that  the  people 
of  India  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  ancient  laws  and 
institutions,  and  be  protected  against  the  interference  of  public 
officers  with  their  religion  ;  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  India  should 
be  controlled  by  the  interests  of  India ;  and  that,  so  far  as 
consistent  with  its  position  as  an  umpire,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
secure  equal  protection  to  many  general  interests,  the  Government 
should  admit  native  agencies  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument, 
more  especially  in  the  revenue  and  judicial  departments.  In  an 
important  minute  on  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  1824,  he  declared  that,  even  if  we  could  govern 
India  by  means  of  Europeans  only,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be 
morally  and  politically  wrong,  because  in  proportion  as  the  natives 
were  excluded  from  the  higher  offices  and  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  their  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the 
community  would  be  lessened,  and  their  character  degraded. 

Let  Britain  (he  said,  speaking  of  the  moral  effect  of  such  exclusion)  be 
subjugated  by  a  foreign  Power  to-morrow ;  let  the  people  be  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  government,  from  public  honour,  from  every  office  of  high  trust  or 
emolument,  and  let  them,  in  every  situation,  be  considered  as  unworthy  of 
trust,  and  all  their  knowledge,  and  all  their  literature,  sacred  and  profane, 
would  not  save  them  from  becoming,  in  another  generation  or  two,  a  low- 
minded,  deceitful,  and  dishonest  race. 

Thus  it  seemed  that  in  England  and  in  India  the  way  was 
being  made  plain  for  the  transfer  of  the  Government  of  India 
from  the  Company  to  the  Crown  in  the  happiest  circumstances. 
But  the  Charters  of  1813  and  1833  contained  provisions  which 
were  to  become,  at  least,  a  main  contributory  cause  of  the  peril 
of  our  Empire  in  1857.  Pitt's  Bill  had  contained  a  clause 
intended  to  remove  restrictions  on  missionary  enterprise,  but  it 
was  opposed  in  the  House,  and  abandoned  by  the  Minister. 
The  Charter  of  1813  included  the  est^iR^ment  °f  an  English 
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bishopric,  and  the  concession  of  greater  liberty  to  Christian 
missions.  The  selection  of  the  first  bishop  was  not  fortunate. 
He  was  a  stickler  for  official  precedence,  military  salutes,  and 
State  ceremonials,  and  all  these  things  conveyed  to  the  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  communities  the  impression  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  political  system  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

Prior  to  1833,  the  government  of  the  Company  had  not  only 
tolerated  the  religions  of  Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism,  but 
had  recognised  them  as  parts  of  the  political  system,  by  con- 
necting itself  through  its  servants  with  the  management  of 
religious  revenues  and  endowments  and  the  regulation  of  cere- 
monies and  festivals.  After  1833,  the  policy  of  Parliament  was 
to  substitute  for  this  system  a  system  of  universal  toleration,  and 
thus  to  place  all  religions  on  the  same  footing.  The  policy  was 
so  plausible  that  it  was  adopted  in  spite  of  the  passionate  remon- 
strances of  the  Directors  and  the  natives  of  India.  It  was  feared, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  the  Church  of  England  might  seek 
to  enforce  toleration  by  the  same  processes  by  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  had  sought  to  enforce  obedience.  Of  such  methods 
India  had  had  experience  under  successive  systems  and  no  others 
were  conceivable.  It  was  shown  that  civil  and  legal  rights 
were  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  fabric  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
that  the  policy  could  not  be  carried  out  without  interference 
with  the  whole  body  of  the  Hindu  law,  and  in  particular  with 
the  law  of  inheritance.  The  danger  was  recognised,  delay  after 
delay  was  obtained,  but  in  1850  an  Act  was  passed  which,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  policy,  virtually  abolished  the  Hindu  law 
of  inheritance.  The  consequence  of  the  Act  may  well  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  was  responsible  for  it,  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Control  in  1855,  that  though  India  was 
tranquil,  he  would  like  to  "  cut  it  into  the  flesh  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers"  that  India  was  tranquil  only  because  of  our  military 
strength.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Mutiny  cut  into  the  flesh 
of  Parliament  and  people  the  lessons  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  brought  about  the  assumption  of  the  government  of 
India  by  the  Crown  on  the  principles  set  out  in  the  Queen's 
proclamation  of  1858. 

The  object  of  my  narrative  has  been  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
these  principles. 
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III. 

UNDER  THE  CROWN. 

What  then  is  the  India  of  to-day,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of 
government  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  1858  ? 

Geographically,  India  may  be  sufficiently  described  as  a  huge 
triangle,  having  for  its  base  the  great  ranges  of  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Hindu-Rush,  and  for  its  sides  the  waters  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  base  constitutes  a  land  frontier  of  some  6,000  miles, 
marching  with  Persia  and  Kussia  (since  we  have  included 
Afghanistan  in  our  sphere  of  influence)  on  the  west  and  north, 
and  with  China,  France,  and  Siam  on  the  East.  The  sides  have 
a  sea-board  of  nearly  4,000  miles.  Within  an  area  equal  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia,  it  includes  a  population 
of  nearly  the  same  numerical  strength,  but  infinitely  more 
divergent  in  nationality,  in  language,  in  social  usages  and  pre- 
judices, and  in  material  interests.  But  all  these  diverse  interests 
are  subordinate  to  the  forces  generated  by  the  distinctive  ethnical, 
religious  and  social  characteristics  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans. 
The  population  of  nearly  300  millions  includes  about  70  per  cent, 
of  Hindus  and  over  20  per  cent,  of  Mohammedans. 

Politically  the  territory  includes  an  area  of  over  a  million  of 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  232  millions  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  an  area  of  nearly 
700,000  square  miles,  with  a  population'of  over  62  millions,  under 
its  partial  control,  through  the  agency  of  feudatory  States.  In- 
cluding military  officers  in  civil  employ  and  others,  about  1,200 
Englishmen  are  employed  in  the  civil  government  of  this  vast 
Empire ;  on  the  average,  about  four  members  of  the  ruling  race 
to  every  million  of  the  people.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  position 
can  only  be  maintained  by  the  consent  and  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  well  to  understand  how  this  consent  and  con- 
fidence are  maintained. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  shown  that  up  to  the  time  of  our 
advent  in  India,  dominion  was  held  by  successive  Asiatic  powers 
invading  the  base  of  the  peninsular  triangle,  and  displacing  or 
subjugating  an  enervated  and  distracted  population.  Our  advent 
arrested  the  process,  which,  it  is  as  certain  as  any  deduction  from 
historical  facts  can  be,  would  otherwise  long  before  this  have 
introduced  a  Russian  invasion  across  the  base.  But  more  than 
this,  our  advent  coincided  with  the  rise  and  development  of 
maritime  power,  and,  while  our  military  organisation  protects  the 
base,  our  naval  supremacy  secures  the  seaboard  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle.  And  our  naval  supremacy  not  only  protects  the  sea- 
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board  against  foreign  invasion,  but  the  avenues  and  highways  of 
that  commerce  on  which  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
largely  depend.  Even  if  all  India  were  combined  in  such  a  way 
as  to  justify  a  system  of  self-government  after  the  type  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  would  take  generations  to  organise  a  mari- 
time power  to  replace  that  which  we  supply.  So  that  in  our 
military  and  naval  protection  we  may  reasonably  find  a  source  of 
confidence,  and  a  material  support  of  our  position. 

Here  it  may  be  convenient  to  point  out  that — paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem — the  permanence  of  our  power  is  largely,  I  may  say 
mainly,  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  exercised  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  permanent  British  population.  Our  connection  with 
India  has  passed  through  three  stages  :  in  the  first  its  object  was 
the  profit  of  a  private  company  ;  in  the  next,  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  in  its  last  and  present  stage,  the  private  and 
national  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  only  such  as  are 
inseparable  from  the  interests  of  India,  which  are  the  first 
consideration.  But  during  no  stage  have  we  been  in  any  sense 
colonists,  either  by  invasion  or  by  peaceful  migration.  In  this 
way  our  administration  has  been  saved  from  the  effects  of  that 
law  of  enervation  which  weakened  the  efficiency  of  the  descend- 
ants of  migrants  from  temperate  zones  after  generations  of 
residence  in  the  plains  of  India.  The  vigour  of  our  administration, 
both  civil  and  military,  is  constantly  renewed  by  the  infusion  of 
fresh  blood. 

And  this  factor  of  our  power  is  closely  connected  with 
another.  The  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  has 
strikingly  illustrated  the  loyalty  of  India  to  the  Crown.  "  I  am 
not,"  said  Hyder  Ali  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  "  I  am  not 
alarmed  at  what  I  see  of  the  forces  and  resources  of  the  Company, 
but  at  what  is  unseen,"  and  the  speech  was  accepted  as  correctly 
representing  an  important  factor  in  the  strength  of  the  Company's 
position.  The  sentiment  sprang  naturally  from  the  observation 
that  a  handful  of  individuals  were  able  to  draw  support  at  pleasure, 
and  to  an  apparently  unlimited  extent,  from  an  unknown  power. 
And  it  still  survives,  no  longer  indeed  a  sentiment  of  alarm, 
but  a  sentiment  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  Crown,  approaching 
almost  to  idolatry,  rooted  in  the  faith  that  behind  the  things  that 
are  seen,  the  Collector,  the  Judge,  the  Governor,  the  Viceroy,  there 
is  an  unseen  thing,  the  source,  not  only  of  all  power,  but  of 
security  of  life,  liberty  of  person,  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
absolute  equality  before  the  law  for  rich  and  poor  of  every  race, 
colour  and  creed.  It  may  be  called  the  Crown,  it  may  be  called 
the  British  raj — during  the  reign  of  her  late  Majesty  it  was  known 
to  millions  only  as  Queen  Victoria — but  by  whatever  name  it  may 
be  called  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  without  the  sentiment  of 
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loyal  devotion  to  the  Crown,  the  civil  government  of  India  could 
he  maintained  by  a  handful  of  Englishmen. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess,  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  was  in  no  part  of  India  more  conspicuously 
manifested  than  in  the  feudatory  States.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  relations  of  these  States  to  the  Government  of  British 
India,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  loyal  attachment  of  the  feudatory 
princes  adds  largely  to  the  security  of  our  power,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  military  services  they  are  able  to  place  at  our 
disposal,  and  which  they  have  spontaneously  offered  when  danger 
has  threatened,  but  by  the  example  they  set  to  the  whole  of  India. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  their  example  "  counteracts  in  a 
large  measure  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  seek  to  stir  up 
discontent,  and  emphasises  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  advantages 
of  an  Empire  founded  on  the  confidence  of  the  many  tribes,  castes 
and  religions  of  India  as  a  whole." 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  question  which  underlies  the  pro- 
ceedings and  resolutions  of  the  Indian  National  Congress — the 
question  by  what  measures  it  may  be  necessary  or  wise  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  our  rule.  Eighty  years  ago 
Sir  John  Malcolm  declared  that  the  most  prominent  error  in  the 
relations  of  Parliament  to  the  political  government  of  India  was 
an  endeavour  to  fix  dogmatically  what  is  constantly  changing. 
Mr.  Morley's  recent  speech — admirable  alike  in  tone  and  temper, 
in  courage  and  caution — proves  that  he,  at  least,  desires  to  avoid 
the  error. 

IV. 

CONGRESS   AND   CONFERENCE. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  were 
admittedly  based  on  a  policy  of  agitation,  a  method  none  the  less 
to  be  deplored  because  it  has  been  borrowed  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  "  The  fashion  of  carrying  great  questions  by  clamour 
— of  overawing  the  legislature  by  agitation — of  getting  up 
meetings  of  interested  or  fanatical  partisans,  and  calling  their 
resolutions  the  expression  of  public  opinion,"  was  a  subject  of 
complaint  in  connection  with  Indian  affairs  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  it  has  been  continually  gaining  strength  by  the  general  policy 
of  Government  after  Government  in  home  and  colonial  affairs  to 
yield  little  to  reason,  and  not  much  to  agitation,  until  an  outburst 
of  violence  has  brought  questions  "  within  the  domain  of  practical 
politics." 

The  President  of  the  Congress  was  determined  to  make  this 
clear,  and  the  last  General  Election,  South  Africa  and  Ireland 
supplied  him  with  abundant  stores  of  ammunition.  Ireland  also 
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supplied  the  happy  thought  of  associating  the  singing  of  "  Bande 
Mataram"  with  shouts  of  "God  save  the  King-Emperor."  For 
the  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  Congress,  Svaraj,  or  Home 
Kule,  has  been  its  aim  and  object.  The  phrase  "self-govern- 
ment like  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies,"  in  which 
the  demand  was  presented  on  this  occasion,  was,  perhaps,  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Morley  himself  when  in  his  speech  in  Parliament  on 
the  Indian  Budget  he  said :  "  You  cannot  give  universal  suffrage 
to  India,  and  I  do  not  insist  that  India  should  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  our  self-governing  colonies  like  Canada."  So  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  judge  the  proceedings  too 
seriously  as  proofs  of  a  popular  sentiment  inconsistent  with  the 
loyal  demonstrations  called  forth  by  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales. 

As  regards  the  claim  for  self-government  the  result  of  the 
Congress  has  been  "  to  set  back  the  clock  " — to  borrow  another 
phrase  from  Mr.  Morley's  speech — for  some  time.  The  professed 
and  no  doubt  sincere  desire  of  the  Congress  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Mussulmans  of  India  was  the  cause.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  such  a  constitution  in  England,  the  Moham- 
medan community  of  India  perfectly  understand  that  under 
responsible  government  with  proportionate  representation  which 
is  also  demanded,  they  would  inevitably  be  submerged  by  the 
Hindu  numerical  majority.  A  Mohammedan  Educational  Con- 
ference was  opportunely  sitting  at  Dacca,  and  lost  no  time  in 
determining  to  form  an  "  All  India  Moslem  League  "  to  counter- 
act the  tendencies  of  Congress  and  protect  their  own  rights  and 
interests  by  promoting  a  public  opinion  of  loyal  attachment  to 
the  British  Government.  Seldom  has  our  position  in  India  been 
justified  in  a  more  effective  object-lesson.  But  the  outcome  of 
the  Congress  and  the  loyal  action  of  the  Mohammedan  com- 
munity make  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  recognise  the  spirit  of 
progress  abroad  in  India,  and  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Congress,  the  Mohammedan  Educational  Conference, 
and  the  Industrial  Congress  held  at  Benares  earlier  in  the  year, 
we  may  gather  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  legitimate  aspirations  in 
which  all  are  agreed. 

They  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : 

The  development  of  the  resources  of  India  from  within  by 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  manufacture  and 
commerce  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
scientific  methods  adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  organisation  of  metallurgical  and  textile  industries  for 
the  utilisation  of  native  produce,  so  as  to  enable  the 
country  to  manufacture  for  home  consumption  and 
export  its  own  raw  materials, 
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Irrigation   works  and  increased  facilities  for  transport  by 

railway  extension  and  low  rates. 
An  improved  system  of  credit  for  industrial  and  commercial 

enterprises. 
"  Svadeshi,"  or  the  encouragement  of  native,  in  preference 

to  foreign  manufactures. 
A  fiscal  policy  which  shall  include  duties  of  customs  for 

revenue  purposes  with  reciprocal  preferential  treatment 

of  trade  between  India  and  the  United  Kingdom  and 

the  Colonies. 

If  I  had  space  to  enter  into  details  it  would  be  even  more 
clearly  seen  that  the  new  spirit  in  India,  to  which  Mr.  Morley 
made  sympathetic  allusion  in  his  speech  in  the  Indian  Budget,  is 
the  spirit  which  has  recognised  within  the  last  few  years,  with 
steadily  increasing  faith,  that  the  economical  salvation  of  each 
constituent  part  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  found  in  the  development 
of  its  material  resources  and  their  utilisation,  first  for  home  con- 
sumption and  then  for  export.  It  is  the  spirit  which  founded 
the  Imperial  Institute,  reformed  and  broadened  the  system  of 
secondary  and  university  education  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
the  Colonies,  created  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  reorganised  the 
work  of  Kew  Gardens,  and  added  a  new  department  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Above  all,  it  is  the  spirit  which  under  the  inspiring 
genius  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  adapted  the  Colonial  Office  system 
to  a  new  constructive  policy,  designed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
a  modern  world  constantly  demanding  fresh  sources  of  supply 
and  new  areas  of  activity  for  the  forces  generated  by  the  progress 
of  industry  and  the  growth  of  commerce. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  new  spirit  in  India  has 
been  quickened  by  the  example  of  Japan,  and  a  study  of  the 
methods  by  which  that  State  has  become  from  a  quantite  neglige- 
able  a  power  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  commerce,  industry 
and  politics  of  the  world. 

And,  as  means  to  the  end  in  view,  India  is  united  in  desiring  : 

The  government  of  India  in  the  interest  of  India,  and  the 

rigid    exclusion    of    the    exigencies   of    English    party 

politics. 
An  extension  of  the  representative  element  in  the  legislative 

council. 
A  larger  employment  of  Indians  in  the  higher  olfices  of 

the  State. 
A  re-adjustment  of  the  land  revenue  system. 

As  regards  the  exclusion  of  English  party  politics  from 
questions  affecting  India,  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  practice 
Parliament  has  persistently  acted  in  a  way  contrary  to  its  own 
repeated  declarations  from  the  day  of  the  passing  of  Pitt's  Act 
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in  1784,  to  Mr.  Morley's  speech  on  the  Budget  in  July  last. 
The  question  of  an  extension  of  the  representative  element  in 
the  Legislative  Council  has  been  referred  by  the  Viceroy  to  a 
committee,  and  I  can  only  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  if  the 
elective  principle  is  to  be  introduced  at  all,  it  should  be  by  a 
method  adapted  to  secure  the  representation  of  interests  by 
groups,  by  some  process  other  than  a  property  or  pecuniary 
franchise.  Such  a  standard  of  qualification  for  a  share  in  the 
government  is  generally  inconsistent  with  the  religion,  personal 
law  and  usages  of  the  East.  To  the  question  of  the  employment 
of  Indians  in  the  higher  offices  of  state,  I  have  referred  in  my 
narrative;  and  as  regards  a  re-adjustment  of  the  revenue  system, 
the  principles  at  issue  are  identical  with  the  questions  of  land 
tenure  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  occupy  so  large  a  place  in 
present  politics. 

So  that  of  the  proposals  suggested  by  the  new  spirit  at  work 
in  India,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  them  lies  outside  the  line 
of  a  steady  and  uniform  development  and  adaptation  of  the 
policy  of  the  British  power  in  India,  which  it  has  been  my 
purpose  to  trace,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  them  to 
indicate  revolutionary  tendencies  inconsistent  with  the  demonstra- 
tions of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  that  followed  the  progress  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  through  India. 

CHARLES  BRUCE. 
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A    NATIONAL   AND    IMPERIAL   ARMY 

BY  COLONEL  ST.  JOHN  FANCOURT,  C.B. 

THE  first  subject  for  consideration  is  why,  where  and  when 
we  want  an  army.  On  these  points  there  are  diversities  of 
opinion,  but  the  generally  accepted  professional  view  is  that  we 
require  a  foreign  service  army  sufficient  in  strength  and  efficiency 
to  police  the  Empire,  and  on  the  declaration  of  war  to  take 
the  immediate  offensive  in  the  East,  a  well-trained  Militia 
support  for  it  maintained  in  England,  and  a  Volunteer  force  so 
trained  and  organised  as  to  be  capable  of  defending  England. 

For  all  practical  purposes  an  army  corps  in  this  country  which 
cannot  reach  a  scene  of  action  east  of  the  Cape  under  three 
months  has  a  less  fighting  value  than  ten  thousand  troops  ready 
at  the  Cape,  who,  immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war,  could 
seize  the  enemies'  strategic  positions  before  they  were  prepared  for 
defence,  or  could  put  down  a  rising  before  it  reached  a  head 
Great  Britain's  treaty  obligations  also  dictate  our  theatre  of  war  to 
be  in  the  East.  In  the  last  few  years  our  military  position  has 
entirely  changed.  The  defence  of  Canada  in  case  of  war  with  the 
United  States  obliged  us  to  keep  a  large  active  army  in  England  ; 
but  the  Canada  of  to-day  is  capable  of  most  effective  defence, 
though  it  is  no  longer  in  danger  of  attack. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  European  armies  has 
reduced  our  small  regular  army  in  England  to  a  negligible  quantity 
so  far  as  our  active  interference  in  continental  war  is  concerned. 
Kussia,  Germany  or  France,  the  only  Powers  we  are  ever  likely 
to  engage  in  war,  are  all  vulnerable  in  the  East,  where  fortunately 
we  possess,  even  now,  formidable  military  strength.  It  is  obvious 
therefore  that  our  chief  object  should  be  to  strengthen  our  position 
in  the  East  while  maintaining  a  strict  military  defensive  in 
England  combined  with  the  offensive-defensive  operations  of 
our  powerful  Navy.  To  free  the  navy  as  far  as  possible  for  the 
protection  of  our  commerce  and  for  offensive  and  raiding  purposes 
nearer  England,  it  is  very  necessary  we  should  at  all  times  keep 
a  considerable  force  in  South  Africa,  as  from  this  base  it  can  act 
effectively  with  slight  assistance  from  the  Navy.  We  must  in 
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any  case  keep  up  a  large  garrison  in  Africa  for  the  military 
policing  of  the  vast  territories  we  have  taken  over  in  recent  years, 
and  we  do  so  now  although  it  has  no  unity  of  administration  and 
is  thus  wanting  in  striking  power. 

An  African  Army. 

As  the  Indian  Army  organisation  has  proved  equal  to  acquiring 
and  ^holding  a  great  Empire,  the  African  military  administration 
might  reasonably  be  formed  on  similar  lines,  namely  one  com- 
mander-in-chief  and  one  military  administration  for  the  whole  of 
Africa  and  its  dependencies. 

Aden,  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  East  Africa  Protectorate, 
Somali  Coast  Protectorate,  Uganda  Protectorate,  South  Africa, 
the  Cape,  Jamaica,  Barbados,  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  Gambia, 
Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  Nigeria,  and  Sierra  Leone,  have  each  a 
considerable  force  of  either  British  or  native  troops — Militia  and 
armed  Constabulary,  serving  under  every  imaginable  condition  of 
service  and  pay.  They  have  little  power  of  mutual  support,  and 
no  organisation  for  war,  except  under  purely  local  conditions. 
Their  pay,  equipment  and  supplies  are  not  administered  on 
military  principles,  and  there  is  no  central  military  control  either 
in  England  or  elsewhere.  Such  a  chaos  of  military  administra- 
tion must  result  in  inefficiency  and  expense  to  the  Empire, 
though  the  actual  cost  of  it  does  not  all  fail  on  the  English 
revenue. 

The  native  States  of  India  might  well  assert  an  independence 
in  organising  their  forces  which  is  not  permissible  to  our  Colonial 
and  Foreign  Offices ;  but  they  have  not  done  so,  and  have  fallen 
into  line  with  our  Imperial  military  requirements — we  organise 
their  available  forces  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes,  and 
prohibit  any  independent  action  of  theirs  which  might  involve 
us  in  war.  As  this  has  been  possible  in  India  with  semi-indepen- 
dent rulers,  it  appears  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  governments 
of  the  self-governing  Colonies  might  be  induced  to  place  their 
disorganised  forces  under  a  central  Imperial  military  administra- 
tion. 

Imperial  Defence  Committee. 

The  formation  of  an  Imperial  Committee  of  Defence,  aided 
by  representatives  of  colonial  cabinets  and  a  general  staff,  cannot 
be  delayed ;  our  recent  experience  plainly  demonstrates  the  urgent 
necessity  for  such  a  body.  It  could  work  out  the  broad 
lines  for  the  organisation  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Empire,  in 
peace  and  war,  from  the  Imperial  standpoint,  and  leave  the 
details  to  be  settled  by  the  military  administrations  in  England, 
India,  Africa,  and  the  Colonies.  Until  such  a  committee  formu- 
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lates  a  military  scheme  agreed  upon  by  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
our  efforts  at  military  reform  must  be  mainly  directed  to  working 
in  harmony  with  the  broad  principles  of  defence  our  great  self- 
governing  Colonies  have  adopted. 

*  Our  present  Cabinet  Committee  of  Defence  does  not  decide 
about  Army  expenditure  in  any  part  of  the  Empire ;  it  has  there- 
fore no  power  of  organisation  for  war,  as  all  large  measures  of 
national  defence  and  military  preparedness  for  war  have  financial 
limitations  which  dominate  the  question  of  numbers  and 
efficiency.  $ 

Colonial  governments  at  times  raise  and  organise  military 
forces  just  as  they  please,  and  even  engage  in  war  without 
seeking  the  assistance  or  advice  of  those  responsible  for  the 
military  safety  of  the  Empire.  The  result  has  been  war  under- 
taken without  knowledge,  with  the  almost  invariable  consequence 
of  an  appeal  for  the  support  of  a  hastily  organised  military 
expedition,  the  cost  of  which  has  to  be  paid  by  the  English  tax- 
payer, though  the  result  is  almost  always  unsatisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

In  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  army  reorganisation  it  is  very 
necessary  to  give  attention  to  the  following  propositions  which 
are  almost  invariably  neglected  by  political  army  reformers. 

(1)  The  "  patriotism "  of  a  people  unwilling  or  unable  to 
submit  to  efficient  military  training  in  peace  time  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  a  military  asset  of  modern  war  either  for  offensive  or 
defensive  purposes  :  (2)  Mobs  of  men  without  military  organisa- 
tion or  training  are  now  not  only  useless  but  dangerous  when 
acting  in  support  of  a  trained  army :  (3)  The  national  Begular 
Army  is  not  a  reformatory  for  all  the  idle  or  vicious  youths  who 
can  be  induced  to  enter  it,  but  should  have  the  pick  of  the  weekly 
wage  classes  :  (4)  The  national  Militia  is  the  recognised  support 
of  the  Begular  Army,  but  only  in  time  of  war ;  its  trained 
officers  and  men  should  not  be  taken  away  in  peace  time  to  fill 
up  the  Kegular  Army  as  they  are  now :  (5)  The  Volunteers  are 
the  defensive  army  of  Great  Britain  when  the  Kegulars  and 
Militia  are  engaged  in  war  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  and 
must  receive  such  training  and  organisation  as  will  allow  them 
to  assume  their  heavy  responsibility :  (6)  The  conditions  of 
service  in  the  Regulars,  Militia  and  Volunteers  must  be  so  widely 
different  as  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  compete  with  each  other 
in  the  recruiting  market  as  they  now  do. 

Reconstruction  of  National  Forces. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  scheme  to  recast  the  National  Forces  on 
the  following  lines  :— 

A  small  1st  Line  professional  army  of  the  very  best  fighting 
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men  of  the  nation  to  be  always  on  foreign  service  on  excellent 
pay,  with  pensions  and  assured  employment  for  life. 

A  2nd  Line  Army  of  well- trained  regimental  units,  on  a  Militia 
basis,  in  receipt  of  good  pay  when  under  training,  and  with 
preferential  treatment  by  the  State  for  Government  employment 
when  not  training.  (This  army  would  be  available  for  foreign 
service  on  the  outbreak  of  war.) 

A  3rd  Line  Army  for  the  defence  of  Great  Britain ;  well- 
trained  men  on  a  Volunteer  basis,  unpaid  in  money,  but  with 
certain  State  privileges  and  preferential  employment  by  the  State 
before  all  other  citizens  in  return  for  the  officers  and  men  taking 
on  themselves  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  3rd  Line  Army 
(on  a  Volunteer  basis)  should  be  made  an  inexpensive  force  by 
having  areas  of  defence  in  Great  Britain  assigned  to  it,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  fortress  and  field  guns. 

The  1st  Line  Army  is  the  most  difficult  problem  to  solve, 
because  however  good  the  pay  offered,  it  is  not  probable  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  obtain  more  than  enough  first-class  recruits  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  in  an  army  of  150,000  men  always  on  foreign 
service,  because  the  2nd  Line  (Militia)  Army  (the  support  in 
England)  must  always  in  some  measure  compete  with  the 
1st  Line  Army  for  recruits. 

We  have,  perhaps,  150,000  fairly  reliable  soldiers  now  serving 
with  the  colours,  but  in  order  to  retain  their  services  and  enlist 
the  class  of  men  required  for  modern  war,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
entirely  recast  the  pay  and  privileges  of  those  who  engage  to 
fight  the  battles  of  their  country  and  spend  their  lives  abroad  in 
unhealthy  climates.  Our  military  requirements  abroad  are, 
roughly,  70,000  in  India,  50,000  in  Africa,  and  15,000  Marines 
for  the  garrisons  of  coaling  stations  and  to  help  in  naval 
operations. 

Our  present  Eegular  Army  will  shortly  have  an  available 
reserve  of  100,000  men,  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  for  most 
of  the  men  have  only  served  a  three  years'  apprenticeship  to  the 
soldiering  trade  and  have  no  means  of  keeping  up  a  knowledge  of 
their  trade  after  discharge  from  the  Army.  Even  if  the  Army 
Keserve  were  a  highly  trained  body  of  soldiers,  their  numbers 
would  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  support  of  the  1st  Line  Army 
in  war  time.  Professional  opinion  is  conclusive  that  the  minimum 
strength  of  the  support  of  the  1st  Line  should  not  be  less  than 
300,000  well-trained,  able-bodied  men  under  engagement  to  embark 
for  our  continental  frontier  in  the  East  on  the  declaration  of  war 
or  within  three  months  of  such  time. 

To  supply  such  a  support  to  our  first  line,  we  must  form  an 
Imperial  Army  of  the  2nd  Line.  The  most  convenient  way  to  do 
so  is  to  extend  our  present  Militia  system  and  change  the  character 
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of  it  by  granting  additional  pay  and  privileges  to  those  who  under- 
take the  heavy  obligation  of  leaving  their  trades  and  families  to 
fight  for  the  Empire.  For  such  voluntary  duty  Englishmen  must 
be  fairly  remunerated.  The  "  patriotic  spirit "  of  European 
nations  does  not  extend  to  the  risk  of  death  and  disease  in  far- 
off  lands.  We  have  ample  proof  in  our  own  experience.  During 
the  Crimean  War  we  were  driven  to  enlist  foreign  legions  from 
the  continent  on  high  bounties,  because  our  young  men  would 
not  enlist  on  the  terms  offered  to  them.  In  the  more  urgent 
stress  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  extravagant  bounties  did  not 
produce  satisfactory  recruits.  Our  South  African  experience 
was,  that  a  very  inferior  recruit  could  only  be  enlisted  for  the 
Yeomanry  at  five  times  the  ordinary  pay  of  a  regular  soldier, 
while  the  Colonies  could  only  enlist  their  privates  on  higher  pay 
than  we  give  our  officers. 

We  want  300,000  militiamen  to  support  our  1st  Line  Army, 
and  they  must  be  found  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  nation. 
We  cannot  compel  these  men  to  fight  or  serve  abroad,  we  cannot 
afford  to,  pay  them  such  wages  as  would  induce  them  to  do  so — 
we  must  then  fall  back  on  some  form  of  payment  which  the  men 
will  value  while  it  will  cost  the  country  nothing — and  we  have  it 
ready  to  our  hand  in  government  and  public  employment  in  time 
of  peace  for  those  who  will  undertake  to  serve  their  country  in 
time  of  war.  The  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers,  as  at  present 
organised,  are  not  strong  enough  in  numbers  or  efficiency  to 
protect  Great  Britain  against  raids  in  time  of  war  and  perform 
duties  in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  but  they  could  be  so  reorganised 
as  to  be  made  effective  for  both  duties. 

Order  of  Reforms. 

Before  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  alter  the  character  or 
organisation  of  our  present  army,  we  must  secure  the  engage- 
ment of  300,000  men  required  for  a  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia). 
They  are  the  masters  of  the  position,  for  the  1st  Line  cannot  be 
reduced  and  made  efficient  until  these  2nd  Line  men  engage  to 
undergo  proper  military  training  and  undertake  to  serve  beyond 
the  seas.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  pay  the  Govern- 
ment is  likely  to  offer,  even  up  to  10s.  per  day  and  a  large 
retaining  fee  when  not  up  for  training,  would  bring  in  the 
300,000  men,  but  those  best  able  to  judge  are  convinced  that 
preferential  employment  by  the  State  for  life  would  certainly 
secure  the  men. 

After  enlisting  the  2nd  Line  Army  we  should  then  have  to 
complete  the  organisation  of  our  3rd  Line,  about  430,000  National 
Guards  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Again  preferential  treatment  from 
the  State  is  the  only  hope  of  the  men  submitting  to  the  drill  and 
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discipline  which  will  make  them  effective  to  resist  raids,  and  for 
the  very  important  duty  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the  State  during 
war  time  while  all  other  troops  are  serving  abroad.  Men  who 
know  the  force  are  of  opinion  that  to  get  400,000  men  of  the 
right  stamp  for  the  3rd  Line  (National  Guard)  after  300,000 
on  a  militia  basis  had  been  ear-marked  for  the  2nd  Army,  would 
be  quite  impossible  on  an  improved  volunteer  basis,  and  that 
some  powerful  inducement  must  be  held  out  to  the  men  before 
they  will  give  up  sufficient  valuable  time  to  make  themselves  really 
reliable  soldiers.  They  must  be  thoroughly  trained,  for  they 
might  be  called  on  to  quell  fighting  in  Ireland,  riots  in  the  great 
towns  and  all  kinds  of  troubles  created  by  foreign  socialists  and 
anarchists,  which  would  necessitate  guards  on  public  buildings 
and  constant  night  patrolling.  The  manning  of  forts  on  the 
coast  and  watching  against  raids  would  alone  be  a  most  arduous 
task  requiring  much  higher  trained  troops  than  our  present 
Volunteers.  How  can  we  expect  such  high  patriotism  in  training 
from  a  class  permeated  with  the  anti-militarism  of  the  trade  unions ! 
I  think  we  must  enlist  our  3rd  Line  (National  Guard)  while  the 
generous  and  adventurous  spirit  of  youth  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
flag  and  country,  and  in  return  we  can  give  some  solid  State 
preference  in  State  employment. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  political  leaders  of  our  nation 
has  been,  and  is,  that  they  and  their  friends  alone  deserve  pre- 
ferential treatment  for  their  political  services  to  the  State,  while 
those  who  serve  in  the  ranks  of  a  state  army  must  seek  their 
reward  in  the  praise  the  politicians  bestow  on  them. 

Our  colonists,  though  more  addicted  to  democratic  principles 
of  government  than  we  are,  fully  recognise  the  duty  of  a  citizen 
to  his  country  and  encourage  their  sons  to  train  as  soldiers,  and 
in  return  reserve  for  them  preferential  treatment  for  all  govern- 
ment employment.  We  cannot  do  better  than  follow  such  an 
excellent  democratic  example  of  patriotism. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  perfectly  clear  is  that  the  1st  Line 
Army  must  be  the  very  best  in  character,  intelligence,  training, 
health  and  physique ;  an  army  that  will  never  have  three  per 
cent,  of  its  numbers  in  hospital  except  for  wounds  or  epidemics  ; 
an  army  without  jails  and  without  deserters — such  as  our  Native 
Indian  Army  now  is,  and  which  our  English  Army  could  easily 
become  if  freed  from  the  incubus  of  the  present  vicious  system  of 
enlistment.  A  really  first  class  army  of  the  1st  Line  can  be  kept 
in  low  numbers,  but  it  requires  to  be  paid  highly  and  have  high 
privileges  in  return  for  risk  of  life  and  arduous  employment 
under  trying  conditions.  The  well-trained  fighting  man  is  an 
artisan  of  the  best  class  and  requires  a  similar  wage  in  money 
with  the  addition  of  State  preference  for  public  employment. 
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The  following  changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  privileges 
and  pay  of  the  Kegular  soldier  of  the  1st  Line  Army  :— 

1«.  &d.  per  diem  free  of  all  and  every  description  of  stoppage  on 
engagement  at  nineteen  years  of  age.  Clothing,  lodging,  food,  free. 

2«.  per  diem  after  twenty  years  of  age,  if  an  "  able  soldier " ;  if  not 
passed  out  of  grade  of  "  ordinary  soldier,"  the  pay  to  remain  1*.  6d. 

2s.  6d.  per  diem  on  completing  four  years'  service  as  "  able  soldier" 
with  permission  to  marry.  Free  rations  for  wife  and  children. 

The  offer  of  re-enlistment  at  seven  years'  service  to  serve  on  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  with  promise  of  a  pension  of  15s.  per  week  on 
discharge  at  twenty-one  years'  service,  if  not  given  better  paid  employ- 
ment under  Government. 

Free  discharge  at  seven  years'  service  without  pension  or  gratuity, 
but  with  the  promise  of  Government  employment  in  dockyards,  arsenals, 
Government  shops,  Post  Office,  police,  etc. 

A  furlough  of  one  year  on  full  pay  to  England  or  elsewhere  after  seven 
years'  service  and  on  re-engagement  for  twenty-one  years'  service ;  pay  to 
be  increased  to  3*.  per  diem. 

Invalid  pensions  at  any  time  of  service  at  the  rate  of  12«.  per  week, 
subject  to  recall  to  the  colours  on  recovery  of  health. 

Pay  to  be  the  same  wherever  the  1st  Line  Army  is  employed  ;  Indian 
and  African  service  to  be  interchangeable. 

For  the  African  Army  50,000  thoroughly  efficient  Eegulars 
would  be  required,  30,000  Volunteers  and  50,000  Native  troops, 
the  latter  for  service  in  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  Pro- 
tectorates, and  to  form  a  Eeserve  for  war.  We  are  not  far  short 
of  these  numbers  now  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  outside  India ; 
they  merely  require  organisation  and  good  administration  to 
become  a  very  effective  army,  in  support  of  an  Indian  Army 
taking  the  offensive  on  the  declaration  of  war. 

The  reorganised  African  Army  combined  with  the  present 
Indian  Army  would  form  the  1st  Line  Army,  it  would  number 
120,000  English  Kegulars,  200,000  Native  troops  and  60,000 
Colonial  Volunteers.  It  would  have  the  support  of  a  2nd  Line 
Army  of  320,000  (of  all  arms)  ready  in  England  to  fill  up  the 
cadres  of  brigades  and  divisions  on  arrival  in  Africa  or  India. 
The  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia)  would  be  enlisted  for  foreign 
service  in  time  of  war,  and  when  abroad  would  receive  the  same 
pay  as  the  1st  Line  Army. 

The  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia)  would  provide  20,000  Field 
Artillery  to  train  at  Aldershot,  in  batches  of  3,500  for  two  months 
every  year,  and  when  in  their  counties  they  would  train  with  the 
3rd  Line  National  Guard  (Volunteer)  Field  Artillery.  When 
training  at  Aldershot  they  would  receive  3s.  per  diem  pay  and  all 
found,  and  when  in  their  counties,  Is.  per  diem.  This  force 
would  be  the  Field  Artillery  of  the  2nd  Line  Army  for  service 
abroad.  The  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia)  will  also  provide  20,000 
Garrison  Artillery  to  train  in  a  similar  manner  in  coast  forts,  and 
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thus  provide  garrisons  for  them  in  peace  time.  In  war  time  they 
proceed  abroad. 

The  present  Yeomanry  establishment  will  be  raised  to  50,000 
so  as  to  provide  20,000  men  engaged  for  foreign  service  in  war 
time.  The  whole  20,000  will  train  at  the  Curragh  camp,  Ireland, 
every  year,  3,500  men  at  a  time  for  two  months.  While  under 
training  to  receive  4s.  per  diem  and  all  found,  and  Is.  per  diem 
when  in  their  counties  training  with  the  county  Yeomanry.  This 
cavalry  of  the  2nd  Line  Army  is  insufficient,  but  there  are  great 
cavalry  resources  in  India  and  Africa. 

By  this  proposal  the  Government  would  be  in  a  position  to 
place  the  necessary  means  for  training  soldiers  at  the  disposal  of 
county  and  city  military  associations,  and  if  it  does  so  they  will 
probably  respond  as  fully  as  their  ancestors  did  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  and  we  may  now  be  able  to  reach  the  true  spirit  of 
military  localisation  which  all  our  former  attempts  have  barely 
touched. 

The  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia)  raised  to  300,000  would  be  paid 
by  county  military  associations  under  lord-lieutenants  at  whatever 
rate  they  could  get  their  men  for,  but  at  not  less  consolidated  pay 
than  3s.  per  diem.  The  men  to  undergo  one  year's  training  as 
recruits  and  find  themselves  in  everything  but  arms  and  clothing. 
They  would  be  under  similar  rules,  regulations  and  discipline  to 
the  county  constabulary.  The  regiment  to  be  called  up  for 
training  by  wings  in  its  own  county  for  two  months  every  year 
at  a  time  to  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  officers  and  men.  All 
employment  paid  by  local  taxation  to  be  reserved  for  officers 
and  men  of  the  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia). 

Recruits  and  Cadet  Corps. 

To  supply  men  for  the  Regulars,  Militia,  and  Volunteers,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  form  cadet  corps  on  the  model  of  those  in  the 
colonies,  composed  of  lads  either  at  school  or  in  employment,  up 
to  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  has  been  proved  in  Australia  that 
the  lads  are  willing  and  anxious  to  join  the  cadet  force  though 
the  expense  to  the  parents  for  a  blue  serge  uniform,  cap,  and 
general  outfit  amounts  to  £1  for  each  cadet. 

It  is  proposed  to  divide  these  cadet  corps  into  1st  Line  Army 
Cadets  (Kegulars),  2nd  Line  Army  Cadets  (Militia),  and  3rd  Line 
Army  National  Guard  Cadets  (Volunteers),  the  first  two  to 
have  their  uniform  provided  by  Government,  the  latter  to  find 
their  own. 

The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  calculate  that  10,000 
cadets  able  to  drill  as  military  bodies,  handle  a  rifle  and  shoot 
fairly,  cost  £5000  per  annum.  We  should  be  able  to  enlist  about 
150,000  cadets  for  an  expenditure  of  £90,000  per  annum.  It  is 
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proposed  to  limit  the  1st  Line  Army,  the  2nd  Line  Army  and  the 
3rd  Line  Army  Cadet  Corps  to  a  strength  of  50,000  each.  From 
the  1st  Line  Army  (Begular)  Cadet  Corps  the  Government  would 
select  all  lads  who  wished  for  work  as  Government  factory 
lads,  telegraph  boys,  and  like  employments.  The  only  way  of 
obtaining  government  work  as  a  lad  would  then  be  through  the 
1st  Line  Army  Cadet  Corps.  They  would  be  bound  under  a  deed 
of  apprenticeship  to  pass  on  to  the  Foreign  Service  Army  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  for  a  seven  years'  term  of  engagement,  with  the 
right  of  reversion  to  civil  government  employment  at  the  end  of 
their  foreign  service,  or  they  could  if  they  wished  re-engage  in 
the  army  to  serve  on  for  pension. 

By  adopting  this  system  we  insure  continuous  government 
employment  for  those  who  engage  to  serve  the  State  as  soldiers, 
and  we  put  an  end  to  the  present  iniquitous  system  of  taking  the 
best  years  of  a  man's  life  in  the  soldiering  trade  and  then  turning 
him  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  to  learn  a  new  trade,  starve 
or  live  on  charity. 

From  the  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia)  Cadet  Corps  all  public 
bodies  would  select  lads  for  employment  paid  for  by  local  taxation. 
They  would  be  under  deeds  of  apprenticeship  to  serve  in  their 
county  regiment  (Militia)  for  a  certain  number  of  years  and  with 
liability  to  serve  abroad  in  time  of  war.  The  taxpayers  would 
thus  secure  the  services  of  300,000  men  in  war  time  without 
having  to  pay  one  penny  in  addition  to  the  present  taxes.  From 
the  National  Guard  (Volunteer)  Cadet  Corps  the  Government 
would  select  all  those  wishing  to  compete  for  Government 
employment  on  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners. 

The  three  cadet  services  proposed  would  not  bear  hardly  on 
any  class.  No  lad  could  be  compelled  to  undergo  a  military 
training  unless  he  wished  to  secure  Government  or  Municipal 
employment.  Cadet  candidates  for  public  employment  would,  on 
attaining  nineteen  years  of  age,  be  furnished  by  a  Board  of 
Government  Inspectors  with  a  certificate  of  education,  conduct, 
military  training  and  physique.  The  certificate  would  state 
whether  the  cadet  of  the  1st  Line  (Regular)  and  2nd  line  (Militia) 
Cadet  Corps  was  to  be  taken  on  as  a  life-long  servant  of  the  State 
(subject  to  good  conduct)  or  to  be  rejected  and  dismissed  from  his 
apprenticeship  in  Government  employment.  The  cadet  of  the 
3rd  Line  Army  (Volunteer)  Cadet  Corps  who  wished  to  compete 
for  a  government  appointment  would  also  be  required  to  have  a 
certificate  of  efficiency  as  an  efficient  cadet  of  four  years'  service 
before  he  could  present  himself  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

The  competition  for  Government  and  Municipal  employment 
is  now  very  great,  and  if  cadet  certificates  are  demanded  from  all 
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candidates  for  public  employment,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
different  cadet  corps  would  fill  up  to  the  limit  proposed.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  or  lad  who  had  ever  been 
in  a  reformatory  or  industrial  school  (after  first  conviction) 
should  be  allowed  to  wear  the  King's  uniform,  for  it  would 
be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  under  con- 
sideration, the  object  of  which  is  to  improve  the  social  standing 
of  the  army  until  it  is  representative  of  the  best  manhood  of  the 
nation. 

The  Church  Lads'  Brigade  now  numbers  5,068  officers,  1,578 
sergeants  and  51,825  boys ;  there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
filling  up  the  proposed  1st  and  2nd  Line  cadet  corps  from  such 
organisations.  The  National  Guard  (Volunteer)  Cadet  Corps  of 
50,000  should  fill  up  at  once  from  public  schools  when  service  in 
it  is  made  one  of  the  qualifications  of  any  lad  who  aspires  to  be  a 
servant  of  the  State  in  any  military  or  civil  capacity. 

A  supply  of  officers  can  be  obtained  by  a  system  of  military 
scholarships,  open  to  all  lads  of  eighteen  years  of  age  who  have 
been  efficient  members  of  cadet  corps  for  four  years.  The  1st 
Line  Army  scholarship  would  be  the  obligatory  qualification  for 
those  who  wished  to  obtain  commissions  as  officers  of  the  1st 
Line  by  competitions  in  similar  subjects  to  those  they  have  now 
to  pass. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  Line  Army  scholarships  would  be  the  obli- 
gatory qualification  for  those  cadets  who  wished  to  compete  for 
the  higher  grade  of  Civil  Service  and  Municipal  employment. 
The  examination  should  suffice  to  insure  that  every  man  who 
drew  pay  from  the  public  was  a  trained  fighting  man  in  case  of 
invasion.  The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  would  allow  a  certain 
number  of  marks  to  those  candidates  who  held  military  scholar- 
ships and  were  qualified  to  be  officers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Line 
Army. 

The  principle  of  these  scholarships  is  the  same  throughout, 
namely,  the  Government  want  officers  for  their  Home  and  Foreign 
Armies,  and  they  have  pay  and  employment  at  their  disposal 
which  will  buy  every  class.  As  there  are  300,000  young  men  in 
England  who  attain  soldiering  age  every  year,  we  may  reckon 
about  100,000  of  them  are  fit  for  military  service  either  as  officers 
or  men,  and  if  we  pay  them  their  price  in  appreciation,  money  or 
employment  they  will  join.  We  want  enough  recruits,  officers 
and  men  to  keep  up  a  1st  Line  Army  of  150,000  men  always 
abroad;  320,000  2nd  Line  Army  {Militia)  under  training  in 
England,  only  abroad  in  time  of  great  wars ;  430,000  3rd  Line 
National  Guards  (Volunteers  and  Yeomanry),  always  at  home, 
standing  on  the  defensive.  We  have  just  about  the  supply  which 
will  meet  our  wants. 

VOL.  XIII.— No.  73.  D 
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Administrative  Reforms, 

The  County  military  administrations  would  have  all  the 
barracks,  ranges  and  military  buildings  in  England  turned  over  to 
them,  either  to  dispose  of  or  appropriate  such  portions  of  them  as 
might  be  suitable  to  the  use  of  the  county  troops. 

The  Volunteers  cannot  at  present  develop  owing  to  the  want 
of  all  the  necessary  accessories  to  military  training.  They  often 
have  cramped  headquarters  in  back  streets,  ranges  miles  away  in 
the  country,  and  inadequate  drill  and  exercising  ground. 

Barracks  would  be  abolished  in  Great  Britain  under  this 
scheme,  for  the  3rd  Line,  the  National  Guard  (Yeomanry  and 
Volunteers)  would  not  live  in  them,  as  most  of  our  barracks  are 
quite  unfit  for  habitation ;  they  will  only  want  musketry  ranges, 
parade  grounds,  lecture  rooms,  drill  halls  and  gymnasiums. 

The  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia)  recruits  would  not  require 
barracks,  for  when  under  training  for  a  year  after  enlistment  they 
would  live  in  their  county  towns  and  lodge  and  feed  themselves 
on  their  consolidated  pay  of  3s.  per  diem.  To  compel  them  to 
live  in  the  present  disreputable  barracks  would  be  fatal. 

Under  this  scheme  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  Government  or 
the  county  should  have  any  organisation  for  feeding  or  lodging 
soldiers  in  Great  Britain;  such  a  system  is  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant to  the  last  degree  and  fruitful  of  every  kind  of  mal- 
practice. There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why  a 
soldier  should  have  food  and  drink  brought  to  him  while  a  police- 
man or  postman  has  to  seek  it  for  himself;  the  shops  feed  them 
at  a  cost  dictated  by  public  competition,  while  the  State  feeds  the 
soldier  by  an  elaborate  and  extravagant  system  of  State  supply. 
When  the  county  troops  go  to  military  centres  for  higher  military 
training  or  for  manoauvres  in  defensive  operations  contractors 
would  gladly  undertake  to  feed  them,  and  do  it  better  and  at  less 
cost  than  the  Military  Transport  and  Supply  Departments  we 
now  keep  up  in  England.  War  on  English  soil  must  be  decided 
in  three  or  four  days  and  fought  out  on  cooked  rations  which  the 
troops  engaged  will  carry  with  them. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  the  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia)  regi- 
ments instruction  in  divisional  training  away  from  their  county 
towns.  For  brigade  work  they  would  train  with  their  county 
National  Guard  (Volunteer)  battalion.  Under  this  scheme  they 
are  only  intended  to  be  well-trained  regimental  units  capable  of 
filling  up  the  cadres  of  the  1st  Line  Army's  divisional  cadres  to 
full  strength  in  time  of  war. 

When  they  might  be  called  upon  to  engage  in  war  in  India  or 
Africa,  they  would  find  all  the  requirements  of  higher  military 
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organisation  awaiting  them,  and  they  would  merely  fill  up  the 
fighting  cadres. 

A  Commander-in-chief  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Line  Army  (National 
Guard  Forces),  with  a  small  staff,  should  suffice  to  ensure  the 
military  efficiency  of  the  county  forces,  and  give  them  their  yearly 
training  in  their  areas  of  coast  defence. 

Cost  of  Imperial  Army. 

We  have  a  very  excellent  foundation  for  calculating  the  cost 
of  the  army  proposed  for  Africa  and  territories  outside  India. 
Every  detail  of  cost  connected  with  an  army  in  India  of  70,000 
Englishmen,  30,000  English  Volunteers,  and  150,000  native 
troops,  including  defence  works,  barracks,  armaments,  and 
munitions  of  war,  averaged,  for  some  years,  seventeen  millions 
sterling  per  annum.  Computed  on  the  Indian  scale  of  military 
expenditure,  the  proposed  army  for  Africa  of  50,000  English 
Kegulars,  30,000  English  Volunteers,  and  50,000  native  troops, 
would  cost  eight  millions.  There  would  be  less  expensive  barrack 
accommodation,  and  fewer  defensive  works  required  in  Africa, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  would 
be  much  higher.  The  great  hospital  and  invaliding  charges  and 
establishments,  and  convalescent  hill  depots,  will  be  reduced  by 
one-half ;  sea  and  land  transport  to  one-third  of  the  present 
scale.  Thirty  thousand  well- trained  English  Volunteers  could 
be  supplied  by  South  Africa  if  the  Natal  system  is  adopted,  and 
50,000  native  troops  can  be  drawn  from  our  various  colonies  and 
protectorates  for  service  in  their  own  land,  or  elsewhere,  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost  to  the  various  African  colonies.  During 
the  recent  war  Local  Governments  raised  40,000  Volunteers,  and 
there  are  close  upon  50,000  native  troops  who  have  been  trained 
and  engaged  in  our  various  African  wars  of  recent  years,  so  they 
could  easily  pay  for  such  a  force,  and  it  is  only  their  fair  contribu- 
tion to  an  Imperial  Army.  The  cost  of  50,000  English  Eegulars 
(part  of  the  1st  Line  Army)  in  the  Soudan,  Aden,  South  Africa, 
West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Straits,  and  Hong  Kong — in 
future  to  be  called  the  African  Army — should  fall  upon  Imperial 
revenues,  as  they  are  not  an  obligatory  garrison.  It  might  be 
reckoned  at  five  millions  sterling. 

The  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia),  strength  300,000,  trained  on  a 
county  organisation  for  two  months  every  year  at  35.  per  man, 
will  cost,  with  officers'  pay,  a  round  sum  of  about  three  millions 
sterling,  as  all  other  charges  except  arms,  tentage  and  uniform 
are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  men  themselves.  The  10,000  recruits  of 
the  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia),  who  will  be  undergoing  a  year's 
training  every  year,  will  cost  half  a  million  sterling  for  pay  at  3s. 
per  day.  There  are  no  extra  charges  connected  with  them,  as 
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they  will  draw  consolidated  pay,  live  in  the  towns,  and  find 
themselves.  Administration — including  employment  of  retired 
1st  Line  Army  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  as  in- 
structors, retired  N.C.O.'s  and  privates  for  range  duties,  tentage 
for  the  county  troops  when  up  for  training,  and  the  upkeep 
of  clothing,  arms  and  equipment — may  be  reckoned  at  two 
millions  per  annum.  The  special  training  of  the  2nd  Line 
Cavalry,  20,000  (Yeomanry),  will  cost  one  million,  and  the  same 
for  the  Field  Artillery.  Eight  millions  per  annum  may  be  con- 
sidered the  very  outside  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  300,000 
2nd  Line  Army  (Militia)  under  county  organisation  and  adminis- 
tration. 

The  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia)  would  be  raised  and  paid  for 
according  to  the  population  and  rates  of  counties  and  towns ;  and 
as  service  in  the  2nd  Line  Army  (Militia)  would  ensure  employ- 
ment of  some  kind  when  available,  there  is  no  doubt  the  ranks 
would  be  full  up. 

Under  this  scheme  there  would  be  10,000  King's  Guards 
(picked  volunteers  from  the  1st  Line  Army)  quartered  in  London 
and  Windsor,  and  10,000  Marines  quartered  at  Woolwich, 
Chatham  and  Shoeburyness,  or  other  suitable  places  for  the 
defence  of  the  Thames.  These  troops  would  be  under  the  orders 
of  the  King  and  the  administration  of  the  Admiralty,  and  held  in 
readiness  to  assist  in  or  to  resist  raids,  or  to  aid  the  civil  power 
when  called  upon.  They  would  also  be  required  for  ceremonial 
duties  which  the  National  Guard  (Volunteers)  could  not  be 
asked  to  undertake.  Their  pay  would  be  a  fair  charge  on  the 
Navy  Estimates,  for  they  would  be  of  no  fighting  value  to  the 
1st  or  2nd  Line  Armies.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
the  Army  Estimates  have  to  bear  great  charges  which  should 
more  properly  and  popularly  be  allocated  to  the  Navy,  and  would 
be  more  efficiently  administered  by  the  Admiralty. 

The  Parliamentary  representatives  of  Ireland  consider  their 
island  is  over-policed :  they  cannot  therefore  object  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  present  large  garrison,  which  is  most  costly  and 
useless  to  the  nation.  The  proposed  scheme  is  that  the  1st  Line 
Army  should  keep  two  depots  there  for  the  training  of  recruits 
and  for  the  discharge  of  the  old  soldiers,  of  the  1st  Line  Army. 
The  strength  of  these  depdts  would  be  about  3,000  men,  ad- 
ministered by  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  Indian  and  African 
Army  on  similar  lines  to  the  East  India  Company's  old  depot  at 
Walmer.  The  20,000  of  the  2nd  Line  Army  Cavalry  would  also 
train  in  Ireland  and  give  a  permanent  garrison  strength  of  3,500 
mounted  men. 

A  considerable  sum  will  be  required  for  providing  320,000 
2nd  Line  Army,  100,000  cadets,  and  430,000  Guards  with  field 
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artillery,  arms  and  equipment,  but  there  will  be  a  very  large  sum 
available  from  the  sale  of  barracks,  the  sites  of  old  useless  fortifica- 
tions, as  well  as  the  immense  annual  saving  effected  from  the 
abolition  of  military  hospitals,  jails,  and  all  supply  and  transport 
departments. 

The  cost  of  the  3rd  Line  Army  (National)  Guard  may  be 
reckoned  at  four  millions,  but  it  can  of  course  be  made  whatever 
the  county  ratepayers  choose  to  spend  on  their  regiments. 

The  total  cost  of  the  proposed  army  of  nearly  a  million  well- 
trained  soldiers  would  not  exceed  seventeen  millions,  which  might 
be  reckoned  as  an  annual  saving  of  about  ten  millions  on  our 
present  estimates. 

How  Saving  is  effected. 

This  satisfactory  result  would  be  obtained  by  abolishing  a 
military  system  which  is  only  applicable  to  a  conscript  army,  or 
to  an  army  largely  composed  of  men  of  indifferent  character,  who 
are  so  anxious  to  escape  doing  their  duty  that  they  require 
constant  supervision  night  and  day  in  guarded  barracks,  and  a 
special  code  of  laws  and  regulations.  In  our  army  every  officer 
and  man  is  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  free-born  Englishman,  and 
this  fact  alone  explains  the  unpopularity  of  our  military  service. 

The  army  proposed  would  be  a  National  Army,  and  such  an 
army  we  must  have  if  we  engage  in  modern  war.  We  cannot 
get  it  by  conscription  as  others  do  (including  the  United  States 
in  war  time),  and  it  has  been  amply  proved  that  we  cannot  raise 
it  on  our  present  military  system.  All  men  have  an  unpleasant 
habit  of  requiring  payment  of  some  kind  for  their  services — unpaid 
services  are  almost  invariably  of  no  practical  military  value,  for 
the  necessary  discipline  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  employ- 
ment is  highly  valued.  All  the  men  of  the  proposed  army  of  a 
million  would  be  indirectly  well  paid  by  the  assurance  of  govern- 
ment employment. 

Such  a  fighting  force  efficiently  organised  would  be  worthy  of 
the  Empire  and  might  be  considered  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
calls  likely  to  be  made  upon  it  for  some  years  to  come.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  to  be  hoped  Canada,  Africa  and  Australia  will  play 
an  equal  part  in  organising  for  defence  on  Imperial  lines. 

ST.  JOHN  FANCOURT. 
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THE   NATIVE   PROBLEM   IN   NATAL 

II.* 

A   POLICY  FOR   THE  FUTURE 

BY  MAURICE   S.   EVANS,   C.M.G.,   M.L.A. 

(Member  of  the  Commission  recently  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
matters  concerning  native  policy  and  the  administration  and  legislation 
affecting  natives  in  Natal.) 

THE  KRAAL  NATIVE. 

WHATEVER  views  may  be  held  in  Natal  with  regard  to  a 
native  policy,  all  must  be  agreed  on  reform  in  our  administrative 
methods.  Granted  this,  then,  cannot  we  go  further  and  frame  a 
policy  along  which  the  colony  may  safely  travel  for  years,  to  the 
benefit  alike  of  the  natives  and  ourselves  ? 

A  distinguished  visitor  of  world- wide  experience,  a  soldier, 
administrator  and  author,  speaking  on  the  subject  in  Durban, 
said :  "  Never  will  you  succeed  in  your  native  administration 
unless  you  have  sympathy  with  them.  No  subject  race  was  ever 
satisfactorily  ruled  without  consideration  for  them  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers."  In  any  case  our  task  is  immensely  difficult ;  try  as 
we  will  one  cannot  see  things  through  their  eyes ;  mistakes  we 
must  make,  but  if  we  are  animated  by  a  wish  to  do  the  best  for 
them,  and  the  best  for  our  country,  we  have  a  chance  of  success. 
To  simply  exploit  the  natives  for  our  gain,  irrespective  of  their 
feelings,  desires,  aspirations,  is  a  policy  condemned  to  failure  before 
we  start.  But  I  advocate  no  weakness  in  dealing  with  them. 
Found  guilty  punishment  should  be  heavy,  and  of  this  the  criminal 
would  be  the  last  to  complain.  The  natives  do  not  understand  or 
appreciate  maudlin  humanitarianisin,  they  will  always  take  their 
gruel  like  men  when  they  have  done  wrong.  There  is,  in  their 
blood,  reverence  for  authority,  and  authority  exercised  with  the 
utmost  sternness.  Heavy  punishment  for  undoubted  crime  will 
not  constitute  a  grievance  with  our  natives. 

*  No.  I.  appeared  in  December,  1906. 
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I  think,  however,  we  should  clearly  understand  we  are  not 
dealing,  as  in  past  years,  with  a  homogeneous  mass  with  ideas 
and  instincts  common  to  all.  The  natives  have  been  gradually 
changing,  and  the  differentiation  has,  in  its  extreme  measure,  been 
as  great,  or  even  greater,  than  that  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  the  richest  and  poorest,  the  wisest  and  most  ignorant, 
amongst  ourselves.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  grade  them 
and  apply  a  different  line  of  conduct  towards  all  the  different 
grades.  But  to  be  successful  one  must  recognise  that  many  of 
these  people  have  acquired  habits  and  tastes  placing  them  in 
a  totally  different  class  to  the  ordinary  tribal  location  native. 
For  my  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  the 
ordinary  native  of  the  traditional  kraal,  living  a  tribal  life  under 
his  chief,  and  the  advanced  native  who  has  renounced  his  tribe 
and  polygamy,  clothes  decently,  lives  in  a  square  house,  and  has 
some  education.  This  latter  need  not,  necessarily,  be  a  Christian 
native,  but  he  has  come  out  of  the  old  life,  and  is  trying  to 
live  on  civilised  lines.  He  cannot,  and  must  not,  be  con- 
founded with  the  natives  he  has  left,  or  with  the  life  they  lead. 
Not  that  I  wish  this  class — not  that  they  themselves  desire — 
to  be  made  white  men.  The  best  of  advanced  natives  recognise 
the  vast  difference  in  race  and  development  between  themselves 
and  the  European.  They  may  wish  for  greater  recognition,  for 
more  help  and  encouragement  in  their  efforts  and  aspirations  to 
improve  themselves,  but  they  want  to  be  good  black  men,  not 
imitation  white  men.  And  in  this  they  are  truly  wise. 

In  any  scheme  for  the  better  government  of  these  people,  for 
a  long  time  the  personal  element  must  be  predominant.  The 
wisest  systems,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  unwise,  inexperienced 
administrators,  will  fail.  Our  natives  are  in  the  stage  when  the 
man  is  everything,  when  the  system,  in  itself,  counts  for  little ; 
by  character  and  tradition  they  look  to  the  chief  for  advice  and 
help.  Thus  it  must  be  in  our  policy.  The  careful  appointment 
of  the  right  class  of  magistrates  will  do  much,  but  the  greatest 
care  and  thought  must  be  given  to  the  higher  appointments  in 
the  administration. 

Now  that  public  attention  has  been  so  largely  directed  to  this 
question,  many  well-meaning  colonists,  who  sincerely  desire  to 
act  rightly  and  justly  to  our  wards,  have  advocated  some  method 
of  native  representation.  They  feel  they  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing the  wants,  aspirations,  grievances,  of  the  native  population, 
and  think  that  if  these  people  were  represented  in  some  way  a 
means  would  be  found  by  which  they  could  supply  the  knowledge 
now  lacking,  and  thus  legitimate  grievances  might  be  remedied. 
The  case  for  representation,  direct  or  indirect,  in  Parliament,  is 
strengthened  by  the  opinions  on  this  question  arrived  at  and 
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published  in  the  admirable  report  of  the  South  African  Commis- 
sion on  Native  Affairs.  But  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  remember 
that  this  Commission  was  a  South  African  one,  and  not  a  Natal 
one.  The  Commissioners  were  concerned  to  find  a  solution 
which  would  be  applicable  not  only  to  one  part  but  to  the  whole 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  position  was  governed  by  the  fact  that  the 
franchise  had  already  been  given  to  the  natives  in  Cape  Colony. 
The  Commissioners  evidently  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  sweep 
away,  by  fresh  legislation,  privileges  already  granted,  and  which 
had  been  exercised  for  many  years,  and  their  conclusions  were  in 
the  nature  of  a  compromise.  They  dreaded  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  native  electorate  in  Cape  Colony,  which  will  probably,  in  a 
very  few  years,  bring  the  black  voter  in  open  conflict  with  the 
white,  and  in  order  to  frame  a  system  applicable  to  the  different 
conditions  of  Rhodesia,  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  and  Cape  Colony, 
they  advocated,  on  the  one  hand,  a  limitation  in  the  Cape 
and  a  great  extension  of  political  power  to  the  natives  in  the 
other  States — an  extension  which,  in  all  probability,  they  would 
have  been  more  chary  in  recommending  had  it  not  been  for  the 
necessity  of  finding  some  common  policy  applicable  to  the  different 
conditions  and  political  systems. 

In  Natal  the  following  recommendations  have  been  discussed : 

The  appointment  of  European  members  by  the  Governor 
or  High  Commissioner  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  to  represent 
the  natives. 

An  Advisory  Board  on  Native  Affairs  that  would  appoint 
some  of  their  number  to  represent  natives  in  the  House. 

A  Pitso  of  Chiefs  to  meet  under  a  European  chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs,  or  another,  and  talk  over 
Native  Affairs,  their  opinions  being  voiced  in  the  House  by 
the  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs. 

With  reference  to  the  first  and  second  recommendations,  I  feel 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  appointments  would  lead  to 
conflict  between  the  members  representing  the  European  electorate 
and  the  nominated  members.  If  the  House  was  evenly  divided 
into  parties,  the  few  native  representatives  would  hold  the  balance 
of  power,  and  it  does  not  need  a  vivid  imagination  to  foresee  the 
attitude  of  the  average  European  voter  when  native  representa- 
tives caused  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  they  supported,  or  were  the 
means  of  raising  to  power  the  representatives  of  opponents.  This 
is  the  kind  of  step  that,  once  taken,  could  not  be  retraced.  Cape 
Colony  is  in  this  difficulty  now,  the  blanket  vote  is  growing  stronger 
and  stronger ;  and  how  can  they  take  away  privileges  once  given  ? 

To  Europeans,  especially  those  of  the  British  race,  the  natural 
solution  of  such  difficulties,  as  we  have  in  our  Native  Problem,  is 
representation .  Let  the  natives  speak  for  themselves  either  person- 
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ally  or  by  deputy,  and  they  can  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
is  the  underlying  idea.  This  would  be  perfectly  right  if  we  were 
dealing  with  men  of  our  own  race,  or  of  those  allied  to  us  by 
blood  and  descent.  It  is  also  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
and  probably,  if  some  form  of  representation  were  given,  our 
consciences  would  be  eased,  and  we  would  go  on  our  way 
thinking  we  had  done  all  that  was  necessary — until  the  inevitable 
conflict  ensued,  and  the  native  and  his  interests  went  to  the  wall, 
then  our  last  condition  would  be  worse  than  the  first.  No,  our 
way  is  not  so  clear ;  we  have  much  arduous  work  in  building  up 
— in  character,  in  knowledge,  in  industry,  before  we  can  accept 
representation  as  the  solution  of  our  difficulty.  We  have  the 
responsibility  of  the  governing  race ;  we  cannot  transfer  it  by 
throwing  part  of  it  on  people  who  are  yet  children. 

I  would  keep  the  native  from  participation  in  politics  for  the 
present  at  all  events.  What,  to  my  mind,  he  requires  is  firm, 
wise,  considerate,  personal  rule,  a  quiet,  undisturbed  time  in 
which  to  develop,  requiring  our  constant  attention,  teaching,  and 
supervision,  and  there  is  no  easy  method  by  which  we  can 
perform  this  duty.  I  think  representation,  any  voice,  even  an 
indirect  one,  in  state  politics,  would  unsettle  him,  and  give 
him  false  ideas.  Politics  are  a  selfish  business  at  best,  class 
struggling  against  class,  each  for  its  particular  advantage,  and 
I  would  keep  him  free  from  this.  We  must  take  another  and 
more  difficult  way  to  find  out  his  requirements,  and  we  must 
take  the  personal  responsibility  of  seeing  that  he  gets  justice  and 
consideration  as  a  parent  does  with  his  child.  I  am  referring 
here  to  the  natives  as  a  whole,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise 
and  against  their  best  interests  to  give  them  representation  at 
present,  even  in  a  modified  form.  But  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  special  case  of  advanced  natives,  one  must  look 
at  the  subject  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 

For  the  whole  of  the  natives,  the  best  form  of  Government  at 
present  is  along  the  same  line  as  that  on  which  their  own 
social  policy  is  framed — one  of  personal  rule.  This  applies 
specially  to  the  ordinary  native  living  in  his  tribe,  under  his 
chief,  in  the  ancestral  fashion.  There  have  been  men  who 
have  advocated  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  social  system— 
I  am  not  of  these.  Both  the  family  and  tribal  authority  should 
be  kept  up.  It  is  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh, 
and  we  have  nothing  they  could  understand  that  can  possibly 
take  its  place.  The  position  is  at  present  an  anomalous  one; 
we  have  consciously,  and  unconsciously,  directly  and  indirectly, 
been  weakening  the  power  and  control  of  the  chiefs.  When 
the  natural  consequences  ensue  and  the  young  men  become 
insubordinate,  and  regard  not  the  advice  and  warning  o£ 
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the  chiefs  and  headmen,  we  make  the  chief  responsible  for 
this  bad  conduct.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  and  take  a 
definite  line  of  policy,  and  all  the  best  opinion  IB  on  the  side 
of  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  father  and  of  the  chief. 
Undermine  this  authority,  allow  every  man  to  have  full  liberty 
to  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  order  ceases — we  have  a 
rabble  of  vagabonds  on  our  hands,  impossible  to  identify  or  control. 

Besides  being  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  ordinary 
natives,  the  tribal  system  makes  our  task  of  government  infinitely 
more  easy  and  infinitely  safer  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
broken  up.  By  it,  any  man  may  be  identified,  and  the  whole 
native  population  of  the  Colony  dealt  with,  in  their  natural 
divisions  ;  and  inter-tribal  jealousies  make  combination  under  one 
head  for  general  action  against  constituted  authority  almost 
impossible.  Unfortunately,  there  are  blots  upon  the  system ; 
it  permits  favouritism,  and  puts  much  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  chief,  often  used  very  unjustly.  Judicious  supervision,  while 
not  destroying  the  dignity  of  the  office,  might  prevent  gross  abuse 
and  accomplish  much.  It  is  suggested  that  fines  and  fees,  which 
at  present  are  perquisites  of  the  chief,  should  go  to  the  Treasury, 
and  a  larger  stated  annual  allowance  be  made  to  the  chief  in  lieu 
of  these  moneys.  It  is  also  proposed  that  cases  of  insubordination 
and  disrespect  to  the  chiefs  should  be  tried  by  the  magistrates, 
and  dealt  with  severely. 

Disregard  and  defiance  of  paternal  control  is  working  immense 
harm  among  the  younger  generation.  Boys  leave  home  to  work 
when  the  discipline  of  home  is  most  needed.  They  come  into 
town,  and  the  employer  does  not  concern  himself  with  manners 
and  morals,  except  as  they  affect  his  comfort,  or  interfere  with 
the  boys'  work.  And  so,  an  undisciplined,  ill-mannered,  immoral 
generation  is  growing  up,  degenerate  as  compared  with  their 
fathers.  Mr.  G.  S.  Armstrong,  who  knows  the  native  intimately, 
suggests,  in  order  to  preserve  the  morale  and  character  of  this 
fine  people,  that  these  young  lads  be  apprenticed  to  reputable 
Europeans.  The  European  to  undertake  to  teach  the  boy 
some  definite  craft,  gardening,  stable  work,  cooking,  or  other, 
and  the  parent  to  give  his  consent.  He  thinks  that  fathers 
would  welcome  this ;  they  would  know  their  sons  were  in  good 
hands,  under  control ;  they  could  visit  them,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  losing  touch  with  their  boys,  and  finding  in  some 
instances  they  were  being  utterly  demoralised. 

With  regard  then  to  the  ordinary  kraal  native,  the  first  point 
in  a  definite  policy  is  to  uphold  parental  and  tribal  control. 

Feeling,  as  I  do,  that  the  natural  and  proper  method  of 
governing  our  natives  is  by  personal  rule,  by  a  man  and  not  a 
system,  I  am,  with  the  great  majority  of  those  who  think  on 
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this  subject,  of  the  opinion  that  to  rule  them  through  a  removable 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  is  a  great  mistake.  How  can  the 
native  understand  the  intricacies  of  our  system  of  responsible 
government,  the  struggles  of  party  for  power — the  man  they  are 
to-day  told  to  look  up  to  as  their  head,  to-morrow  discredited  ? 
And  with  each  new  man  comes  a  change  of  regulations  be- 
wildering and  apparently  without  reason.  Nearly  all  who  wish 
well  to  the  natives  take  this  view,  and  many  demand  that 
the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  shall  be  a  permanent  official, 
but  I  am  afraid  few  recognise  the  difficulty  of  making  such  a 
change  under  our  present  system  of  government.  Responsible 
government  is  perhaps  the  best  form  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Celt,  gradually  worked  out  during  the  centuries.  Personal 
liberty  broadening  from  precedent  to  precedent  is  the  gradual 
outcome  of  the  genius  of  our  race,  but  it  is  about  the  worst  for 
a  native  race,  accustomed  only  to  personal  rule  for  generations 
under  unchanging  conditions. 

Yet  how  are  we  to  have  a  fixed  native  policy  sufficiently 
elastic  to  gradually  broaden  as  they  develop,  and  free  from  sudden 
changes  which  they  cannot  understand,  and  at  the  same  time 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  European  electorate  ?  A  plan  may  be 
framed,  yet  I  confess  it  can  only  work  satisfactorily  if  the  electors 
of  the  Colony  exercise  great  self-restraint,  if  they  recognise  that 
on  this  subject  their  knowledge  is  limited,  that  to  rash  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread  means  disaster,  that  having  done  their  best 
to  find  the  right  men  to  carry  out  a  policy  framed  after  the 
greatest  thought  and  consideration,  they  must  implicitly  trust 
these  men.  It  runs  counter  to  all  our  British  ideas  of  govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  people,  of  free  criticism,  and  of  public 
meetings.  Yet  the  alternative,  which  is  to  continue  on  our 
present  lines,  is,  according  to  all  who  are  qualified  to  judge,  to 
court  further  and  probably  ever-increasing  trouble. 

Mr.  Murray's  suggestion  is  the  partition  of  the  Colony  into 
four  divisions,  in  each  of  which  should  be  a  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  high  character  and  of  experience,  with  large  powers  to 
represent  the  Government.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  favour 
the  idea,  as  it  gives  what  we  want  in  the  matter  of  personal  rule — 
the  natives,  instead  of  a  nebulous  Government,  have  a  man  to 
look  up  to,  resident  in  their  midst,  always  accessible  to  them. 
Further  consideration,  however,  makes  me  think  a  better  way 
may  be  found.  Even  granting  it  possible  to  find  four  men  fully 
qualified  for  so  important  a  position,  and  this  would  be  a  real 
difficulty,  it  is  unlikely  that  each  would  interpret  the  wishes  of 
the  Government  in  the  same  way,  and  undoubtedly  there  would 
be  disparity  in  their  methods  of  administration  where  uniformity 
is  so  eminently  necessary. 
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More  desirable,  I  think,  would  be  the  appointment  of  one 
Commissioner,  or  at  all  events,  one  for  Natal  proper,  and  one  for 
Zululand,  to  take  a  higher  position  than  that  of  Under- Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs,  with  large  power  and  prestige,  conferred  publicly 
by  Government.  The  general  line  of  Native  Policy  must,  of 
course,  be  decided  by  Parliament,  in  which  body  would  sit  a 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  as  at  present,  responsible  to  the 
people  and  removable,  as  at  present,  at  the  public  will.  But  the 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  must  not  personally  come  into  contact 
with  the  natives ;  he  need  not  necessarily  be  known  to  them  ;  the 
person  representing  the  Government  on  all  ordinary  occasions 
must  be  the  Commissioner,  and  on  high  and  special  occasions  the 
Supreme  Chief. 

This  puts  great  power  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  it  might 
be  well  to  have  some  other  and  additional  means  of  conveying  to 
him  the  wishes  of  colonists  other  than  through  Parliament  by  the 
voice  of  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs.  This  might  be  provided 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Native  Advisory  Board,  nominated  by 
the  Governor  in  Council,  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  Colony 
—men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  natives  and  trusted  by 
them.  All  those  having  direct  dealings  with  the  natives  in  the 
way  of  trade  I  would  debar  from  membership.  Such  a  Board 
might  meet  periodically,  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs,  with  the  Commissioner  present,  and  talk  over  and  advise  on 
any  matter  affecting  the  native  population.  By  this  means  both 
the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  and  Commissioner  might  be  kept 
in  touch  with  the  feelings  of  the  natives  in  different  parts  of  the 
Colony,  and  the  opinions  of  colonists  on  native  matters. 

Another  suggestion  (made  by  Mr.  Saunders)  is  that  in  addition 
to  an  Advisory  Board  of  Colonists,  the  chiefs  should,  from  time  to 
time,  be  consulted,  that  the  Colony  be  divided  into  districts,  a  chief 
to  be  elected  by  his  fellows  to  represent  each  district,  and  to  be 
called  up  when  required  for  an  expression  of  his  views.  By  this 
means  the  native  feeling  would  be  known  ;  it  would  be  an  honour 
much  appreciated,  and  form  a  medium  through  which  the 
policy  of  Government  would  be  carried  to  the  people.  But, 
equally  with  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  I  would  bar  the 
European  members  of  such  Advisory  Board  from  coming  in  actual 
contact  with  natives  in  their  official  capacity ;  this  must  be  the 
function  of  the  Commissioner.  Further,  to  do  what  is  possible 
to  prevent  one  man  rule,  and  the  issue  of  ill-considered  regulations, 
I  would  make  it  necessary  that  all  regulations  or  minor  changes 
in  policy  affecting  natives  should  be  considered  by  the  Governor 
in  Council,  and  that  no  such  alterations  should  be  possible  by  the 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  alone.  Of  course,  as  in  all  matters 
mundane,  everything  depends  on  the  man,  but  given  the  right 
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man   I   think   this   manner  of   government    would   be   a   great 
improvement  on  the  present. 

What  then  is  the  broad  policy  to  be  carried  out  by  these  men? 
Parliament  will  decide  upon  that,  but  the  only  salvation  for  our 
natives  is  along  the  line  of  work — interested,  willing  work.  At 
present  the  position  is  deplorable — it  could  hardly  be  worse. 
Hundreds  of  !  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  great  physical 
strength  and  natural  intelligence  are  wasting  their  powers  in 
idleness  or  working  in  such  slovenly,  ill-taught  fashion  that  their 
efforts  are,  in  large  part,  wasted.  Visit  a  farm,  or  watch  a  road 
party,  investigate  almost  any  place  in  Natal  at  which  native  labour 
is  employed,  and  you  will  find  waste  of  time  and  muscle,  prevent- 
able breakage  of  implements  and  machinery,  and  wastage  of 
materials  going  on.  At  their  homes  the  best  part  of  the  labour 
given  in  tilling  the  soil  is  labour  wasted.  The  ground  is  surface- 
ploughed  only,  no  manure  is  used,  no  method  adopted — the  result 
only  a  percentage  of  what  could  be  grown  by  proper  methods. 

The  economic  waste  both  to  Europeans  and  natives  in  Natal  by 
such  ill-regulated,  untaught  work  is  enormous,  but  it  goes  on  year 
after  year.  Familiarity  breeds  blindness,  and  little  effort  is  made 
at  improvement.  I  said  the  salvation  of  the  native  is  in  work, 
willing  work  with  hope  and  progress  in  it ;  but  at  present  if  he 
works  for  an  employer  it  is  because  he  is  forced  by  want  of  ready 
money  to  do  so,  and  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible  does  he  labour. 
Because  he  is  at  work  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  because  the 
employer  often  finds  it  difficult  to  convey  instructions  by  reason 
of  his  inability  to  speak  Zulu,  because  low-priced  labour  has 
blunted  his  natural  desire  to  make  the  labour  offered  effective,  the 
worker  gets  little  or  no  instruction,  and  leaves  at  the  end  of  his 
six  months'  work  about  as  inefficient  as  he  started.  Exceptions 
there  are,  I  admit;  there  are  natives  who  return  again  and 
again,  who  give  good,  well- taught,  reliable  service,  but  I  am 
referring  to  the  general  rule,  not  the  exception.  Still  some  of  us 
who  know  the  capabilities  of  these  people  are  assured  it  is  not 
from  lack  of  ability  on  their  part  that  this  wasteful  process  goes 
on.  The  country  will  never  be  productive  as  it  might  be ;  nature 
will  never  yield  the  wealth  latent  in  the  land  until  we  can  organise 
and  teach  the  labourers. 

Dealing  still  with  the  ordinary  kraal  native,  although  there 
would  be  many  disappointments  and  much  patience  would  be 
required,  I  think  we  might,  by  persevering  on  right  lines,  instruct 
him  so  that  both  for  himself  and  employer  he  might  be  a  really 
valuable  asset  to  the  Colony.  Better  still,  a  proper  method  would 
give  the  labourer  something  to  look  forward  to  in  his  work,  would 
give  him  what  he  lacks-— an  interest  and  hope  in  his  labour.  If  the 
native  saw  progress  was  being  made  we  might  get  a^last  hopeful, 
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willing  work,  to  take  the  place  of  the  activities  he  has  lost,  and 
redeem  him  from  his  present  listless  demoralised  state.  To  this 
end  I  would  advocate  that  men  acquainted  with  good  agricultural 
methods  should  be  appointed  as  supervisors  in  locations,  and 
instructed  to  advise  and  help  the  natives  to  better  agricultural 
methods.  Many  means  present  themselves — a  small  plot  might  be 
well  cultivated  and  manured,  and  the  results  pointed  out.  Instead 
of  sowing  broadcast  as  at  present,  instruction  might  be  given  to 
plant  so  that  a  scuffler  could  be  used  instead  of  the  time-wasting 
hoe.  Good  seed  of  improved  varieties  might  be  supplied. 
Encouragement  might  be  given  to  them  to  grow  crops  which, 
though  not  payable  to  a  European  farmer,  would  pay  the 
native. 

The  supervisor  might  also  act  as  a  labour  agent.  I  am 
convinced  that,  in  several  cases,  natives  remain  idle  at  home, 
lacking  the  power  of  initiative  to  go  out  to  work,  until  actually 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  do  so.  They  do  not  know  exactly 
where  to  go  to  find  an  employer,  they  may  happen  on  a  harsh  and 
unsympathetic  one,  and  hesitation  means  continued  idleness.  If 
the  supervisor  could  give  them  a  note  to  a  known  European 
employer,  their  confidence  in  him,  if  he  was  the  right  man,  would 
encourage  others  to  go  out  when  otherwise  they  would  delay  or 
not  go  at  all. 

I  strongly  advocate  some  form  of  training  school  in  the  locations 
under  practical  men,  speaking  Zulu,  to  teach  the  simpler  forms 
of  handicraft,  so  that  when  employed  by  a  farmer  they  could 
intelligently  use  or  mend  a  plough,  or  any  simple  implement, 
put  up  or  repair  a  fence,  mend,  or  perhaps  even  in  time  help  to 
make  a  cart.  I  would  establish  schools  where  they  might  be 
taught  English,  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  with 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  I  would  lay  great  stress 
on  the  virtues  of  order,  punctuality,  neatness,  and  cleanliness. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  native  labour  is  so  ill-taught  is  that 
there  is  no  medium  for  instruction  between  employer  and  native 
excepting  kitchen  kafir,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  em- 
ployer to  accurately  express  his  meaning,  and  misconception 
ensues — the  waste  of  time  and  effort  from  this  source  alone  is 
appalling.  A  native  speaking  English  would  be  amenable  to 
instruction  and  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  employer ;  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  reading  and  writing.  It  is  painful,  at 
present,  to  see  natives  with  bundles  of  letters  striving  to  find 
places,  the  names  of  which  are  plainly  legible,  and  which,  could 
they  read,  they  would  find  at  once.  Again,  consider  the  saving 
of  time  and  effort.  At  present,  if  an  employer  wants  to  leave 
instructions  with  a  native  servant — say,  to  bring  a  horse  at  a 
certain  hour,  he  probably  tells  him  to  "  Leta  ihashi  umbechi  scat," 
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and  the  native,  unable  to  tell  the  time,  brings  the  horse  long 
before  or  long  after  the  specified  time,  thus  getting  into  trouble, 
merely  for  want  of  not  having  been  taught  how  to  read  the  clock. 

I  believe  the  natives,  when  they  found  that  instruction  enabled 
them  to  obtain  larger  crops  and  higher  wages,  would  welcome 
it,  and  be  eager  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Apart  from  the 
actual  manual  training  acquired,  the  habits  of  punctuality,  order, 
and  cleanliness  which  they  would  learn  would  be  invaluable 
to  them  and  to  employers.  The  taxpayer  need  not  fear  any 
large  increase  in  colonial  expenditure.  I  do  not  advocate  big, 
brick-built,  industrial  schools,  highly  paid  professors,  nor  expen- 
sive boarding  arrangements.  All  could  be  done  in  the  simplest 
way.  The  buildings  could  be  made  of  local  material,  the  labour 
found  by  those  under  instruction,  their  food  could  largely  be 
grown — I  would  go  slowly,  tentatively,  see  results  from  small 
beginnings  before  launching  out,  never  despairing  under  dis- 
couragement, for  good  results  must  eventually  follow. 

While  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony  lately,  I 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  natives  owned  and 
possessed  flocks  of  merino  sheep.  They  sold  wethers  to  the 
butcher  and  wool  for  export.  Here  is  an  asset  to  the  country 
practically  absent  in  Natal.  What  articles  for  export  does  our 
native  produce  except  a  few  hides  when  his  cattle  die  ?  I  am 
fully  aware  that  much  of  the  country  occupied  by  our  natives  is 
unsuitable  for  merino  sheep,  but  could  they  not  be  encouraged  to 
go  in  for  Afrikander,  or  Persian,  or  cross-bred  sheep,  which  would 
live  in  places  where  merinos  cannot  ?  These  sheep  might  take 
the  place  of  the  comparatively  worthless  goats  they  at  present 
keep ;  such  a  change  would  be  of  advantage  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  Colony.  In  some  parts  Angora  goats  might  replace  the 
common  ones,  and  valuable  hair  be  produced,  whereas  now  there 
is  nothing. 

I  have  said  that  this  instruction  would  enable  the  natives  to 
earn  higher  wages.  In  regard  to  this  it  may  be  said  :  We  don't 
want  native  wages  raised ;  they  get  too  much  as  it  is,  and  it  is  bad 
policy  for  the  European  to  lay  out  money  in  providing  instruction 
for  them,  which  has  the  effect  of  raising  wages  against  him. 
Here  I  would  say,  in  the  first  place  I  would  not  give  anything 
but  advice  to  the  native  gratis ;  if  he  was  supplied  with  seed, 
with  material,  or  any  other  tangible  article,  he  should  pay  for  it, 
and  he  would  then  value  it  more.  But  if  better  service  is  given 
the  remuneration  should  go  up,  too,  and  I  am  certain  that  it 
would  be  far  better  for  employers  and  the  Colony,  in  the  long  run, 
that  one  intelligent,  instructed  native  should  do  more  work  and 
better  work  than  two  do  at  present,  even  if  he  must  get  a  higher 
wage. 
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Here  I  must  protest  against  one  of  the  sayings  current  in  Natal, 
that  a  native  only  wants  to  earn  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
and  this  once  obtained,  his  wants  are  satisfied,  and  he  remains 
at  his  kraal  idle  and  unproductive ;  consequently  the  higher 
wages  he  receives  the  shorter  time  he  works.  It  is  there- 
fore in  the  interests  of  the  community  that  his  wages  should 
be  low  that  the  benefit  of  his  labour  may  be  received  for  a 
longer  period.  Now  this  is,  at  best,  only  a  part  truth.  In 
my  own  experience  I  know  natives  who  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  have  received  much  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages, 
and  who  to-day  are  working  as  regularly  as  they  did  when 
I  first  knew  them.  I  know  one  old  man  who  was  about  the  first 
native  I  saw  when  I  landed  in  the  Colony  nearly  thirty-one  years 
ago.  He  was  then  in  receipt  of  wages  higher  than  the  common, 
as  he  was  known  and  appreciated,  and  only  the  other  day  I  saw 
him  working  as  usual.  A  friend  and  correspondent  in  the 
Transvaal,  with  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  natives,  and  who 
is  brought  into  daily  contact  with  them,  tells  me  this  is  also  his 
experience.  He  personally  knows  highly  paid  natives  from 
Natal  by  the  score,  who  return  constantly  to  work  in  Johannes- 
burg, though  the  amount  of  money  they  earn  must  total  up  to  a 
large  sum. 

The  fact  is  that  the  wants  of  the  native  are  constantly  in- 
creasing. As  he  gets  more  money  he  spends  more  money,  and 
once  embarked  on  a  certain  line  of  expenditure  he  has  (like  the 
white  man)  to  continue,  he  cannot  stop,  so  must  work  to  supply 
his  acquired  wants.  The  line  of  policy  I  am  advocating  will 
ensure  this  to  a  large  degree,  as  it  progresses,  and  instead  of  a 
population  requiring  only  salempore,  beads  and  a  few  blankets, 
you  will  get  one  demanding  a  large  variety  of  goods,  for  which 
they  must  work  more  constantly  than  in  the  past.  This  increased 
trade  and  demand  for  goods  will  benefit  all  in  Natal,  Government 
and  individuals  alike.  The  native  trade  going  through  East 
London  to  the  advanced  native  population  of  the  Transkei  has 
done  much  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  their  carrying  trade  to  the 
Transvaal ;  indeed  without  this  native  trade  it  would  be  difficult 
to  see  how  that  port,  and  other  towns  in  the  Eastern  Province, 
could  have  lived  through  the  depressed  times. 

The  appointment  of  the  right  stamp  of  men  as  supervisors  in 
the  locations  would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  natives,  but 
might  be  a  great  help  to  the  Government.  We  know  now,  how 
poor  has  been  the  intelligence  department  of  the  native  authorities 
—such  men  would  be  eyes  and  ears  to  Government,  and  might 
give  the  most  useful  information.  I  know  there  have  been 
supervisors  before,  and  it  will  be  said  they  were  of  little  use 
in  this  respect.  But  will  anyone,  who  knows,  say  the  right  men 
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were  appointed  ?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  through  the  native  depart- 
ment, the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  right  men. 
This  only  means  that  we  must  do  our  business  in  a  business-like 
way.  And  it  can  be  done. 

Now  another  point.  At  present  the  natives  complain  that  the 
locations  are  getting  overcrowded,  there  is  no  room  for  them,  and 
they  are  driven  to  live  on  private  farms,  and  have  to  pay  high 
rents,  higher,  they  allege,  than  they  can  manage  to  pay.  And, 
per  contra,  farms  which  formerly  supported  large  numbers  of 
natives  are  being  taken  up  for  European  occupation,  and  notice 
is  given  to  the  natives  to  quit.  Where  are  they  to  go,  with  the 
locations,  as  they  say,  crowded  out  ?  I  know  an  instance  in 
which  a  friend  of  mine  bought  a  6000  acre  farm  for  his  sons.  It 
was  fully  occupied  by  natives.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number 
of  huts,  but  I  do  know  they  had  800  head  of  mixed  cattle,  as  well 
as  small  stock.  Kequiring  the  farm  for  his  own  stock,  it  was 
obviously  impossible  for  my  friend  to  allow  them  to  remain,  and 
he  gave  them  notice.  This  is  the  position  to-day,  but  where  they 
are  to  find  accommodation  for  themselves  and  their  stock,  is  a 
problem  which  my  friend,  who  knows  the  country  intimately, 
cannot  answer.  The  natives  are  right,  living  as  they  do  at  present, 
with  their  slovenly  and  unproductive  methods  of  agriculture  and 
stock-raising,  they  cannot  find  room,  and  a  serious  problem  faces  us 
under  this  head.  But  the  more  they  improve  their  methods  of 
agriculture  the  more  room  there  will  be  for  increased  numbers, 
and  the  congestion  threatening  them  may  be  postponed  in  pro- 
portion as  they  improve. 

While  on  the  subject  of  labour  I  would  ask:  How,  under 
our  present  methods,  can  we  expect  to  get  a  reliable  and  regular 
supply  of  labour  ?  A  native  man  comes  from  his  kraal  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  miles  to  town,  leaving  wife  and  children.  The 
accommodation  often  given  him  is  not  of  the  best,  the  food,  as 
compared  with  what  he  got  at  home,  though  sufficient,  is 
certainly  monotonous.  He  has  no  means,  excepting  through 
an  occasional  visitor,  of  knowing  how  things  are  going  on  at 
home.  In  these  circumstances,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  gets  home-sick,  and  after  a  few  months  cannot  be  tempted  to 
remain  at  work ! 

Suggestions  have  been  frequently  made  that  locations  should 
be  established  near  towns,  where  married  labourers  could  live, 
and  have  their  families  and  possibly  have  a  plot  of  garden  ground, 
as  is  done  in  the  Old  Colony.  But  nothing  has  been  done  in 
this  direction.  Could  not  a  beginning  be  made  ?  Cases  have 
come  under  my  personal  notice  in  which  natives,  living  under 
these  conditions  in  Natal,  have  worked  continuously,  in  one  case 
for  twenty  -five  years,  without  any  greater  break  than  would  be  in 
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the  case  of  an  English  agricultural  labourer.  I  do  not  say  this 
would  be  so  in  all  instances,  but  certainly  our  present  system  does 
not  encourage  continuous  and  reliable  work.  If  in  process  of 
time  it  was  found  that  location  natives  took  kindly  to  instruction 
and  improved  methods,  it  might  be  wise,  by  small  degrees  to  give 
them  individual  titles  to  plots  of  land,  subject  to  good  and  loyal 
behaviour. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  Native  Question 
without  touching  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  Many  persons 
wishing  well  to  the  natives,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  habits,  think  that  this  custom  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  evils 
which  they  consider  are  present  in  the  social  system  of  the 
natives.  I  differ  in  this  respect.  Both  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  enquiries  made  from  those  resident  among  large  native 
populations,  I  formed  the  opinion  long  ago  that  polygamy  was 
gradually  dying  out.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  In  old  times, 
when  inter- tribal  wars  and  "  eating-up  "  were  common,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  men  were  killed,  and  their  women 
and  children  were  the  property  of  the  victors  ;  polygamy  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  preponderance  of  women.  Now  all  is 
changed,  and  the  census  shows  only  a  slight  preponderance  of 
women  over  men.  Bachelors  are  rare  and  old  maids  unknown 
among  our  natives,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  in  present  con- 
ditions, that  any  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  should  have  a 
plurality  of  wives.  The  practice,  however,  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
lives  of  the  people  we  are  considering,  has  probably  been  followed 
by  untold  generations,  that  any  attempt  to  forcibly  prevent  it 
would  be  attended,  both  on  the  part  of  women  and  men,  with 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  might  lead  to  grave  results.  Altered 
conditions,  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  advance 
of  civilisation,  will  carry  on  the  process  already  begun  and 
gradually,  as  a  regular  habit,  polygamy  will  die  a  natural  death. 

MAURICE  S.  EVANS. 
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STATE   CEREMONIES   IN   THE   MALDIVE 

ISLANDS 

BY   CAPTAIN   SIR  JOHN   KEANE 

ANYONE  who  has  visited  the  Far  East  will  probably  remember 
the  Light  of  Minicoy,  which  is  an  important  beacon  for  vessels 
on  their  course  across  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  lies  in  latitude  8° 
north,  about  450  miles  west  of  Ceylon,  and  marks  the  channel 
between  the  two  groups  known  as  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive 
Islands.  The  Laccadives  are  a  dependency  of  India,  the  Maldives 
of  Ceylon,  and  they  extend  as  a  barrier  across  the  Indian  Ocean 
northwards  for  some  720  miles  from  the  Equator.  Geologically, 
they  are  of  coral  formation,  and  a  number  of  small,  scattered 
islands,  from  one  to  three  miles  square  in  extent,  grouped,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  form  of  an  oval,  constitute  what  is  known  as  an  atoll. 

The  Maldives  are  inhabited  by  a  people  who,  to  one  not 
desirous  of  entering  upon  ethnological  refinements,  may  be  classed 
generically  as  Moormen.  Their  origin  is  obscure.  They  are  all 
Mahomedans,  and  whatever  the  parent  stock,  it  must  have 
been  largely  strengthened  by  the  influx  of  those  Arab  traders  who, 
in  early  times,  formed  settlements  along  the  trade  routes  between 
Egypt  and  Cathay,  and  who  are  to-day  numbered  among  the 
most  enterprising  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  The  Maldivians, 
however,  have  their  own  distinct  tongue,  which  has  a  common 
derivation  with  that  spoken  by  the  Singhalese,  the  earliest  Aryan 
settlers  in  Ceylon. 

Lying,  as  they  do,  close  to  a  highway  of  commerce,  these 
islands  have  from  early  times  attracted  the  attention  of  pioneers 
and  traders  from  the  West,  and  large  numbers  of  shipwrecks 
have  from  time  to  time  taken  place  along  their  treacherous  shores. 
They  have  successively  formed  a  dependency  of  Portugal,  then 
of  Holland,  and  from  the  Dutch,  with  the  cession  of  Ceylon,  they 
passed  under  British  control.  The  obligations,  however,  towards 
us,  their  sovereign  Power,  though  they  involve  essential  principles, 
are  of  the  least  irksome  kind.  Their  Sultan  is  not  permitted 
to  negotiate  with  other  Powers ;  he  renders  tribute  each  year  to 
the  Government  of  Ceylon,  and  he  is  held  generally  responsible 
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for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  dominions.  In  other  respects, 
full  local  autonomy  is  allowed,  and  no  Eesident  even,  is  stationed 
in  the  islands  to  safeguard  British  interests.  As  in  many  Eastern 
countries  the  real  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan's 
ministers.  These  gentlemen  are  chosen  for  the  most  part  from 
the  family  in  favour  at  the  time.  Their  methods  of  administra- 
tion would  not  altogether  answer  the  scientific  requirements  of 
the  more  progressive  school  of  politicians,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  general  results  are  any  less  satisfactory  than  those 
attained  under  many  democratic  governments. 

Like  all  Eastern  races,  the  Maldivians  are  somewhat  in- 
scrutable to  the  Occidental  mind.  At  one  moment  the  strife  of 
political  faction  runs  high  among  the  influential  families,  and 
breaches  of  the  peace  may  even  occur.  A  Ceylon  official  is  sent 
to  investigate ;  he  is  met  with  smiles  and  blandishments,  to  find 
the  lion  lying  down  peaceably  with  the  lamb.  At  all  costs  they 
seem  anxious  to  appear  happy  and  contented  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners.  As  a  people  they  are  courteous,  simple,  refined  in 
their  ideas,  timid  in  the  presence  of  other  races.  Being  Maho- 
medans  they  are  happily  freed  from  the  curses  of  alcohol,  and 
as  yet  the  missionary  movement  has  not  reached  their  island 
home.  The  only  disturbing  element  in  their  midst  seems  to  be 
the  native  traders  from  Bombay,  who  sell  them  Manchester 
cottons  and  German  lamps,  and  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
attempts  to  financially  embarrass  the  government  and  secure 
special  privileges  in  return. 

The  relations  between  the  vassal  and  its  sovereign  power  are 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  mere  annual  exchange  of  tribute 
and  presents.  On  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  a  new  Sultan 
it  is  customary  for  the  Ceylon  Government  to  be  represented  ;  and, 
when  his  Highness  Mahammad  Saius-sud-din  Isander  formally 
assumed  the  Sultanate  some  months  ago,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  one  of  the  mission  that  attended  the  ceremonies.  The  new 
Sultan  had  succeeded  after  a  somewhat  troublous  period.  His 
predecessor,  and  cousin,  who  had  in  reality  attained  to  power 
as  Regent  and  had  found  it  convenient  to  overstep  the  appointed 
term  of  his  Eegency,  had  behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  forfeit 
the  confidence  of  his  subjects.  At  a  time  when  the  internal 
affairs  of  his  kingdom  were  somewhat  disturbed  and  its  finances 
much  embarrassed,  he  set  out  on  a  religious  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
From  Mecca  he  turned  his  steps  northward  to  Egypt,  and  there 
fell  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  a  fair  Egyptian,  who,  allured 
possibly  by  tales  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  his  kingdom, 
consented  to  marry  him.  He  returned,  however,  to  Ceylon  to 
learn  that  in  his  absence  he  had  been  dethroned  by  his  subjects, 
the  present  Sultan,  whom  many  regarded  as  their  de  jure 
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ruler,  appointed  in  his  stead.  After  vainly  trying  to  secure  the 
intervention  of  the  Ceylon  Government  in  his  favour  he  returned 
to  Egypt,  and  there  subsists  upon  the  allowance  granted  to  him 
by  his  quondam  subjects. 

The  ceremonies  took  place  on  Male — "  the  King's  " — Island, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  square  mile  in  extent.  Approaching 
from  the  sea  it  is  hard  for  any  but  the  experienced  eye  to  detect 
a  way  of  entrance.  Small  islands  are  scattered  at  distances  of 
from  two  to  three  miles  apart  with  coral  reefs  running  out  from 
them  in  all  directions.  In  some  cases,  the  process  of  island 
formation  is  well  advanced.  The  general  outlook  was  that 
familiar  along  the  coast-line  of  Ceylon — flat  with  groves  of 
cocoanut  trees,  that  most  delicate  and  artistic  of  all  the  tropical 
palms.  The  appearance  of  Male  town,  within  a  short  half  mile 
of  which  H.M.S.  Proserpine  cast  anchor,  is  disappointing.  It 
resembles  that  of  a  French  fishing  village  marred  by  an  undue 
use  of  limewash  and  corrugated  iron — this  latter  an  unlovely 
sign  of  the  spread  of  our  utilitarian  civilisation.  The  back- 
ground of  cocoanut  trees,  the  foreground  of  quaintly  fashioned 
fishing-boats  with  high  poops  and  curved  prows  manned  by  crews 
in  bright  costumes  and  propelled  by  oars  with  large  richly 
ornamented  blades,  which,  mingling  with  the  sapphire  blue 
waters  produced  striking  colour  effects ;  all  these  stood  out  in 
restful  contrast  to  the  harder  objects. 

When  we  arrived  the  preparations  for  the  accession  ceremonies 
were  already  well  advanced.  A  feature  of  the  town  is  its  broad 
and  spacious  streets  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  coral  sand, 
giving  a  very  clean  appearance.  The  cadyan  (cocoanut  palm 
leaf)  fences  of  the  adjoining  gardens  had  evidently  been  renewed 
in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  a  line  of  white  cotton  sheeting, 
caught  up  here  and  there  in  festoons  and  relieved  at  intervals  by 
red  flags,  served  as  a  simple  though  effective  decoration  for  the 
entire  route  along  which  the  main  procession  was  to  pass.  Over- 
looking the  way,  balconies  had  been  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  ladies,  the  portions  destined  for  the  higher  classes  being  cur- 
tained off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effectually  baffle  the  gazes  of  the 
most  inquisitive.  A  refreshing  softness  was  lent  to  the  prospect 
by  the  luxuriant  tropical  foliage  of  the  many  trees  in  the  adjacent 
compounds.  Boats  laden  with  loyal  sightseers  were  continually 
arriving  from  the  outlying  islands ;  all  wore  their  best  clothes  and 
most  cheerful  mien.  Mal6  in  fact  was  in  gala  costume. 

An  audience  with  the  Sultan  and  visits  to  the  principal 
officials  were  among  our  first  duties.  On  landing  we  were 
received  by  a  guard  of  native  spearmen,  and  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  discordant  sounds  of  conch  and  tom-tom,  which  those  who 
have  passed  their  lives  in  the  East  say  can  only  be  appreciated 
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after  years  of  patient  suffering,  proceeded  to  the  Palace.  We 
crossed  a  broad,  open,  grassy  quadrangle,  entered  an  inner  court- 
yard, and  passing  along  numerous  corridors,  unornamented, 
whitewashed,  severely  austere,  ascended  a  dark,  narrow  wooden 
stairway  which  led  to  the  audience  hall.  Looking  round  inquir- 
ingly, as  one  is  inclined  to  do  on  such  occasions,  the  most  notice- 
able feature  was  a  collection  of  some  half  dozen  or  more  of  cheap 
English  kitchen  clocks.  They  were  all  arrayed  in  a  row  on  a 
shelf,  all  at  work,  but  no  two  marking  even  approximately  the 
same  hour.  They  were  presents  from  various  Bombay  traders. 
I  have  often  been  tempted  to  ask  the  more  enlightened  of  my 
Eastern  friends  why  they  permit  their  priceless  works  of  art  to 
be  blemished  by  contact  with  worthless  articles  of  western 
manufacture.  Some  have  no  explanation  to  offer,  but  those  who 
have  visited  Europe  usually  turn  the  tables  and  say  how  in  like 
manner  their  artistic  taste  is  often  outraged  when  they  see  the 
cheap,  rubbishy  oriental  ornamentation  of  our  homes.  The 
critic  in  these  matters  should  bear  in  mind  the  old  proverb  of 
"  glass  houses." 

His  Highness  received  us  with  every  mark  of  courtesy,  but 
with  that  reticence  not  uncommon  among  Eastern  potentates, 
which  some  attribute  to  shyness,  but  which  is  more  probably 
meant  to  possess  an  esoteric  significance.  Our  conversation,  after 
the  fashion  of  Ollendorff's  lesson-books,  and  carried  out  through 
the  medium  of  two  interpreters,  must  have  struck  the  bystanders, 
of  whom  there  were  a  goodly  number,  as  sadly  wanting  in  spon- 
taneity. On  this  as  on  subsequent  occasions  the  Sultan's  Prime 
Minister  and  right-hand  man  was  present.  He  has  a  kindly 
genial  appearance,  a  quick-witted  eye,  and,  unlike  the  greater 
part  of  his  countrymen,  sets  little  store  by  "purple  and  fine  linen." 
A  cloth  known  as  a  sarong,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  native  of  the 
East  after  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  his  Aryan  brother  of 
the  West  would  improvise  a  bath  towel,  a  cotton  shirt  but  no 
collar,  a  round  cut  blue  serge  coat,  a  fez ;  such  was  his  costume. 
But  the  absence  of  finery  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  affect  his 
importance.  He  and  his  family  were  the  moving  spirits  on  all 
occasions.  He  once  acted  as  Turkish  consul  in  Ceylon ;  he  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  Colony,  and — whether  on  this  account 
I  cannot  say — his  methods  were  regarded  by  some  of  his  more 
conservative  countrymen  as  dangerously  progressive.  They 
certainly  seemed  to  us  to  be  most  successful.  The  town  was 
well-ordered,  the  people  seemed  contented,  although  most  of  the 
chief  posts  were  occupied  by  his  relations. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  following  day  possessed  a  completeness 
which  showed  a  marked  capacity  for  organisation  on  the  part  of 
those  responsible  for  the  arrangements.  They  almost  entirely 
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lacked  that  dilatorineas  and  want  of  method  which  usually  detracts 
from  the  pleasure  of  functions  in  the  East.  To  describe  minutely 
step  by  step  the  entire  performance  would  exhaust  the  patience 
of  my  readers.  A  general  outline  must  suffice.  About  11  A.M. 
the  Sultan,  dressed  in  State  robes,  preceded  [by  musicians  and 
spearmen,  led  by  the  hand  by  the  high  priest,  and  followed  by  his 
ministers  and  various  members  of  his  suite,  issued  from  the  main 
palace  gate  and  proceeded  a  short  distance  to  a  pavilion  facing  the 
shrine  of  the  Saint  Shamsu  Tabraiz,  who  in  the  13th  century  is 
said  to  have  converted  the  inhabitants  from  the  creed  of  Buddha 
to  that  of  Islam.  The  procedure  which  now  followed  was  quaint 
and  picturesque.  Three  chief  men,  representing  the  north,  middle 
and  south  atolls,  stepped  forward  and  the  Prime  Minister  ad- 
dresssed  them  in  these  words  : — "  Do  you  all  consent  and  agree 
to  bear  true  allegiance  to  His  Highness  the  Sultan  and  to  ac- 
complish the  ceremonies  to  which  a  sovereign  of  the  Maldives  is 
entitled?"  They  reply: — "Yes,  on  condition  that  he  protects 
the  poor  and  rules  with  justice  according  to  Mohamedan  laws 
and  Maldivian  customs."  The  Sultan  having  signified  his  agree- 
ment the  High  Priest  offers  a  prayer  which,  while  all  faces  are  set 
towards  Mecca,  is  followed  by  an  impressive  silence. 

The  State  sword  is  then  handed  to  the  Sultan,  who  mounts 
upon  a  couch,  at  the  same  moment  seven  white  umbrellas  are 
opened  out  and  held  aloft,  and  the  guns  on  shore  and  on  H.M.S. 
Proserpine  thundered  out  their  salute  of  acclamation.  The  chief 
officials  then  in  true  Mohamedan  form,  with  right  hand  on  heart 
and  on  bended  knee,  paid  homage  to  the  new  ruler,  touching  with 
the  left  hand  his  right  foot.  With  the  exception  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  still  donned  his  blue  serge  coat,  all  the  officials  were 
magnificently  attired.  The  Sultan's  dress  was  most  gorgeous. 
He  wore  a  white  turban  surmounted  by  a  gold  peacock's  head  set 
with  rubies  and  diamonds.  His  trousers  were  of  gold  thread  with 
embroidery  about  the  ankles.  His  under-coat  was  of  light  blue 
woven  with  gold  thread  and  gold  embroidered ;  over  this  there  was 
a  cloak  of  orange-coloured  silk  ornamented  with  gold  flower  work. 
A  lace  shawl  over  the  left  shoulder  and  gold-worked  slippers 
completed  the  attire. 

After  the  salute  was  completed  and  the  various  officials  had 
paid  their  respects  —  a  somewhat  lengthy  process  —  ambergris 
incense  was  burnt  in  seven  censers.  Then  seven  more  atten- 
dants bearing  fans  of  peacock  feathers  entered  the  pavilion 
and  executed  certain  passes  before  the  Sovereign;  an  almost 
similar  process  was  repeated  by  seven  other  attendants,  each 
carrying  a  kind  of  bottle  brush  fan  also  of  peacock's  feathers; 
finally  their  place  was  taken  by  seven  more  attendants  bearing 
glass  flasks  of,  alas,  obvious  German  design,  from  which  rosewater 
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was  sprinkled.  The  object  of  these  ceremonies,  carried  out  with 
the  exactitude  of  the  strictest  ritual,  is  not  altogether  clear.  The 
readers  will  notice  how  everything  proceeded  in  seven.  This 
mystic  number,  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  and  is  common  to  most  religions,  had  originally  no 
doubt  some  astrological  significance.  The  burning  of  incense  is 
meant  as  an  offering,  and  fanning  must  have  been  primarily 
intended  by  way  of  refreshment,  but  this  original  object  is  some- 
what obscured  by  all  the  form  and  ceremony  with  which  it  has 
been  overlaid.  The  sprinkling  of  rosewater,  also  with  the  object 
of  refreshment,  has  become  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  any 
Hindoo  or  Mohamedan  reception,  and  the  more  distinguished 
the  guest  the  more  profusely  it  is  used. 

After  these  ceremonies  were  ended  the  cortege  moved  in  turn 
to  two  other  pavilions  facing  north  and  south  in  the  outer  court- 
yard of  the  palace,  in  each  of  which  the  whole  performance  was 
repeated.  In  the  third  pavilion  the  Sultan  was  presented  with, 
and  received  with  evident  gratification,  certain  presents  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Ceylon.  Then  followed  a  long  interval 
during  which  the  Sultan  remained  seated  on  his  State  couch, 
surrounded  by  his  ministers,  bodyguard  and  attendants,  soothed 
by  the  weird  sounds  of  native  music,  played  always  in  a  minor 
plaintive  key,  which  to  European  ears  is  more  suited  to  a 
funeral  than  to  so  festive  an  occasion.  During  this  interval  the 
procession,  announcing  to  the  people  the  accession  of  their  new 
ruler,  made  the  tour  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  island. 

Here  again  the  whole  arrangement  was  quaint,  suggestive  more 
of  mediaeval  than  modern  times.  The  high  priest  read,  in  seven 
appointed  places,  the  proclamation  of  accession ;  the  gong-bearer 
— a  survival  of  the  earliest  times — by  beat  of  his  instrument 
proclaimed  the  fact  to  the  people,  and  the  State  palanquin,  on 
which  was  borne  a  richly  ornamented  copy  of  the  Koran — the 
emblem  of  perhaps  the  most  living  of  all  faiths — was  also  borne 
along  with  the  procession.  At  each  stopping-place  a  pavilion 
had  been  erected  where  the  performers  rested  and  were  regaled 
with  thick  syrup-like  decoctions,  which  caused  one  to  reflect 
whether  the  beverages  of  an  abstaining  people  are  after  all  any 
more  wholesome  than  our  own.  In  order  to  provide  also  for  the 
amusement  of  the  populace  the  procession  was  accompanied  by 
athletes  who  indulged  in  mock  combats  and  other  games  with 
swords,  spears  and  quarter-staves.  These  they  executed  with  the 
most  scrupulous  and  monotonous  regularity,  they  being  in  no 
sense  encounters  of  skill  or  any  test  of  the  dexterity  of  the  various 
combatants.  Thrust  was  met  by  parry,  parry  by  thrust,  the  one 
advanced  with  the  same  measured  step  that  the  other  retired. 
The  only  object  appeared  to  be  that  everything  should  be  done 
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minutely  in  time  and  as,  so  to  speak,  a  drill  that  had  been  care- 
fully rehearsed.  The  combatants  were  magnificently  dressed  in 
bright  coloured  costumes,  some  bared  above  but  with  many 
thicknesses  of  stuff  around  the  waist,  resembling  the  cumbrous 
though  picturesque  dress  worn  by  the  Kandyan  chiefs  of  Ceylon. 
After  a  lapse  of  about  four  hours  the  procession  returned  to  the 
courtyard,  where  the  Sultan  had  remained  continuously  seated. 

Here  the  games  were  repeated  at  greater  length  and  with  more 
elaboration.  At  their  conclusion  the  royal  cortege  returned  to 
the  palace  to  rest  after  the  labours  of  an  eventful  and  tiring  day. 
Thus  ended  a  ceremony  full  of  interest  for  islanders  and  visitors 
alike.  For  my  own  part  the  doings  of  the  day,  while  full  of 
pleasant  memories,  suggest  certain  reflections.  They  showed  in 
what  different  fashion  the  races  of  the  East  and  West  seek  and 
find  their  enjoyments.  As  with  their  games,  so  with  the  by- 
standers, even  indeed  with  their  sovereign,  impassiveness  and  the 
absence  of  all  outward  emotion  seemed  the  guiding  characteristic. 
There  were  no  thronging  disorderly  crowds,  no  unseemly  brawling, 
so  often,  alas,  an  accompaniment  of  enjoyment  among  our  own 
people.  The  absence  of  alcohol  no  doubt  acted  as  a  restraint  on 
vulgar  outbursts.  But  this  does  not  explain  all ;  there  was  behind 
everything  the  calm  philosophic  spirit  of  the  East,  which  even 
when  aroused  bears  an  air  of  external  calm,  and  whose  measure  of 
excess  lies  rather  in  the  narcotic  influences  of  opium  than  in  the 
stimulating  effects  of  strong  drink. 

And  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  in  their  everyday  life  that  the  character 
of  these  simple  people  can  best  be  seen  and  appreciated.  Any 
trace  of  organised  labour  or  modern  industrialism  is  so  far  non- 
existent. The  only  distinctions  are  those  of  caste.  In  one  com- 
pound I  saw  at  work  a  silversmith  using  a  quaintly  fashioned 
hammer  with  a  lacquered  handle  of  Maldivian  design,  an  even 
more  artistic  object  than  that  on  which  he  was  employed.  At 
another  spot  an  old  white-bearded  patriarch  was  engaged  writing 
charms,  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  Koran,  which  are  enclosed 
in  small  silver  amulets  and  worn  chiefly  by  children.  Male 
Island  is  covered  with  graves,  and  many  of  the  tombstones  are 
of  exquisitely  carved  stone  of  a  scroll-work  design,  Moorish  in  its 
detail,  but  not  unlike  that  to  be  seen  on  the  old  Celtic  crosses  in 
Ireland.  The  artistic  taste  of  the  people,  as  can  also  be  seen 
from  their  mats  and  lacquer  work,  is  of  a  high  order,  and  this 
mainly  because  it  is  a  spontaneous  growth  uncorrupted  as  yet  by 
studied  design  or  mechanical  process.  The  spirit  of  commerce, 
destructive  of  true  art,  is  still  absent,  and  none  of  their  handiwork 
has  yet  reached  the  large  markets  of  the  world. 

The  chief  products  of  the  islands  are  the  cocoanut  and  dried 
fish.     The  latter  has  a  most  powerful  odour  and  taste,  and  may 
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be  seen  any  day  in  pieces  about  as  large  as  a  plantain  drying  in 
the  sun  before  most  houses.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the 
customs  duty,  amounting  to  8£  per  cent,  on  all  imports.  Sanita- 
tion is  primitive,  little  or  no  attempt  being  made  to  save  from 
pollution  the  wells  which  exist  in  most  compounds.  Yet  sick- 
ness and  the  death-rate  do  not  appear  to  be  excessive,  possibly 
an  illustration  of  the  attenuation  of  the  virus  after  centuries  of 
innoculation. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  Sultan  deserve  a  few  words  of 
remark.  There  are  some  twenty-five  volunteers  equipped  with 
modern  rifles,  some  eight  hundred  spearmen  who  are  supported 
by  Government  and  used  as  a  labour  force  on  public  works ;  a 
battery  of  six  bronze  field  pieces — a  relic  of  the  Dutch  occupation 
— mounted  on  iron  carriages  of  recent  construction.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  old  unmounted  smooth-bore  guns,  the  disjecta 
membra  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  fine  armament,  scattered 
promiscuously  all  over  the  island.  Saluting,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  plays  an  important  part  at  Maldivian  functions,  and 
when  the  heavier  guns,  mounted  or  dismounted,  are  not  sufficient, 
a  large  bored  shoulder  gun  like  the  blunderbuss  is  called  into  use. 
Heavily  charged,  it  is  held  by  one  man  at  arm's  length,  while 
another  with  a  prehistoric-looking  port-fire  approaches  with  all 
due  caution  and  lights  the  charge.  The  result  is  certainly  effec- 
tive, and  the  man  holding  the  weapon  breaks  the  force  of  the 
recoil  by  a  remarkably  rapid  face  about.  I  was  not  tempted  to 
experience  the  sensation.  In  keeping  with  the  archaic  collection 
of  ordnance  is  the  uniform  of  the  gunners.  It  was  all  new  for 
the  occasion,  and  consisted  of  a  "sou'  wester"  shaped  hat  of 
bright  red  serge,  a  coat  of  the  same  material,  with  long  pointed 
tails,  reaching  almost  down  to  the  heels,  edged  with  a  broad  band 
of  white,  looking  like  a  large  letter  W. 

In  the  evening  the  population  were  entertained  by  a  really  very 
fine  display  of  fireworks  which  they  enjoyed  with  enthusiasm.  In 
China  fireworks  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  Ceylon 
the  natives  are  most  expert  in  their  manufacture  and  display. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  dwell  with  some  detail  upon  the  life 
and  customs  of  these  islanders  because  there  are  so  few  com- 
munities which,  while  in  their  way  cultivated  and  refined,  still 
retain,  almost  intact,  their  ancient  practices  and  customs.  How 
long  these  fascinating  qualities  may  endure  depends  largely  upon 
the  field  and  inducements  offered  to  the  widespread  agents  of 
commerce  and  the  disintegrating  forces  of  materialism.  So  far 
there  appears  to  be  little  to  attract  the  emissaries  of  trade  to  these 
shores,  and  so  far  an  exasperating  profusion  of  corrugated  iron  is  the 
only  widespread  evidence  of  a  utilitarian  spirit. 

JOHN  KEANE. 
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MEMORIES   OF   MAORILAND 

BY  MRS.  MASSY 
III.* 

DURING  my  first  stay  in  Auckland  we  had  a  very  kind  invita- 
tion from  the  late  Mr.  L.  D.  Nathan  to  spend  the  day  at  his 
country  place  and  visit  his  ostrich  farm  at  Whitchurch.  We  had 
a  pleasant  drive  of  some  miles  into  the  district,  and  after  lunch 
walked  to  the  farm  which  was  close  by. 

The  flock  of  ostriches  were  about  700  in  number ;  they  were 
all  shut  off  in  different  paddocks,  and  classed  according  to  age  and 
other  qualifications  ;  for  instance,  I  heard  the  manager  asked  by 
one  of  the  party  where  the  two  dangerous  and  very  savage  birds 
were?  "They  are  all  right,"  was  the  reply.  "I  shut  them 
up  safely  in  the  far  paddock  ;  we  will  just  walk  through  this  flock 
of  young  ones."  He  opened  a  gate  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
large  grass  field,  where  there  were  a  great  number  of  birds ;  when 
they  saw  us  coming  in  they  walked  up  in  a  most  friendly  way, 
taking  a  good  look  at  us  as  we  strolled  across  the  paddock.  I 
was  moving  along  slowly  asking  questions  about  the  birds,  and 
thinking  one  of  our  party  was  on  my  right  I  turned  to  make  a 
remark,  when  great  was  my  surprise  at  finding  instead  of  a  friend 
a  large  ostrich  stalking  by  my  side,  and  keeping  quite  close  to  me, 
whilst  he  watched  me  with  a  pair  of  large  and  very  bright  eyes, 
dark  brown  in  colour  and  full  of  intelligence.  The  manager 
seemed  to  think  the  bird  had  taken  a  fancy  to  my  gold-topped 
sunshade,  and  it  was  the  shining  handle  that  interested  him  so 
much. 

The  birds  were  not  in  the  least  shy,  and  escorted  us  to  the 
gate  at  the  far  end  of  the  field  ;  and  when  we  got  into  the  road 
they  slowly  turned  away,  looking  as  if  they  thought  they  had  done 
all  that  politeness  demanded.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  so 
great  a  number  of  these  large  birds  in  a  semi-tame  state,  far  away 
from  their  free  and  limitless  home  in  the  golden  sandy  deserts  of 
burning  Africa. 

After  leaving  the  paddocks  we  went  to  the  factory,  and  the 

*  No.  I.  appeared  in  November,  1906,  and  No.  II.  in  January,  1907. 
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whole  process  of  preparing  the  feathers  was  explained  to  us. 
When  the  feathers  are  considered  sufficiently  grown  and  fully 
matured,  a  certain  number  of  the  ostriches  are  driven  in,  and 
a  bird  is  placed  in  a  small  kind  of  box  that  comes  up  to  about  the 
shoulder,  or  joint  of  the  wing ;  the  box  being  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  miniature  horse-box,  such  as  is  used  for  shipping  horses 
and  slinging  them  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel.  When  the  bird  is 
shut  in,  they  raise  the  wing  over  the  side  of  the  box  and  it  is  held, 
whilst  the  plumes  are  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  clippers,  leaving  about 
a  couple  of  inches  of  the  quill,  which  the  bird  sheds  naturally 
later  on.  This  clipping  of  the  feathers  is  a  much  better  and  more 
humane  method  than  the  old  and  barbarous  one  of  pulling  them 
out.  Finally  we  saw  the  various  processes  of  dressing  and 
preparing  the  feathers  by  dyeing  and  bleaching  before  being 
made  up  in  boxes  ready  for  sale.  There  were  white  cardboard 
boxes  full  of  feathers,  of  all  sizes,  in  black,  white  and  natural 
colours  ;  one  superb  white  boa  was  specially  admired. 

The  city  of  Auckland  possesses  several  fine  parks.  Albert 
Park,  which  stands  on  rising  ground  overlooking  the  town, 
affords  a  very  pretty  view  of  the  harbour,  with  the  Hauraki  Gulf 
and  the  Island  of  Rangitoto  in  the  distance ;  the  gardens  are 
laid  out  with  bedding  plants,  and  there  is  some  nice  statuary  ; 
notably  a  bronze  figure  of  our  late  Queen  who  was  much  beloved 
by  the  Maoris,  and  called  by  them  "  Kuini-Wickitoria."  It  is 
placed  on  a  handsome  pedestal  of  red  Aberdeen  granite,  and 
occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  centre  of  the  gardens. 
There  are  also  two  white  marble  statues,  one  emblematic  of 
Peace,  holding  a  dove  to  her  heart  and  a  sheathed  sword  in  her 
right  hand  ;  these  were  purchased  by  the  executors  of  the  late 
Miss  Helen  Boyd,  who  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose.  There  are  also  two  white  marble  monuments,  one 
erected  to  the  memory  of  an  officer,  and  the  other  to  the  officers 
and  men  who  fell  in  South  Africa.  The  two  other  parks  are 
the  Domain,  which  is  an  extensive  piece  of  ground  where  the 
troops  camp  out  during  the  drill  season ;  and  Cornwall  Park, 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view,  and  was  a  present  to  the  town 
by  a  generous  citizen. 

Auckland  has  many  well-organised  institutions  ;  one  I  must 
particularly  mention,  as  it  concerns  the  Maoris,  and  that  is 
the  Maori  Girls'  School  at  Parnell.  This  school  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  Mrs.  Neligan,  the 
wife  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Auckland,  takes  a  most  kind 
interest  in  the  institution.  With  her  permission  I  went  over  the 
school,  and  was  delighted  at  the  practical  method  of  instruction  ; 
for  not  only  are  the  girls  thoroughly  well  taught  as  regards  book- 
learning,  but  with  this  is  combined  needlework  and  housekeeping, 
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cooking,  washing,  cleaning,  etc.  All  this  is  to  fit  them  to  become 
good  and  useful  wives  to  the  rising  generation  of  Maoris.  No 
servants  are  kept  at  the  school,  which  is  entirely  worked  by  the 
girls  ;  it  is  exquisitely  clean,  and  thoroughly  well  managed,  so 
that  every  girl  leaving  the  school  at  the  end  of  her  training  goes 
away  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  household 
management  to  supplement  her  literary  education.  I  was  very 
pleased  with  my  visit,  and  before  I  left  the  girls  were  assembled 
in  the  large  schoolroom  and  sang  some  hymns  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  an  harmonium.  The  majority  had  fine  contralto  voices, 
and  they  seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  their  singing.  The  lady 
superintendent  was  anxious  I  should  stay  and  have  tea  with  the 
girls,  but  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  do  so,  as  I  was  leaving  Auckland 
the  next  day  and  pressed  for  time. 

Another  institution  which  is  well  attended  and  prospering 
supplies  a  great  need  in  the  province  ;  it  is  the  Diocesan  School 
founded  by  the  present  Bishop,  for  which  the  people  of  Auckland 
are  sincerely  grateful.  It  is  bearing  good  fruit  for  knowledge  and 
discipline  in  the  moral  training  of  the  young,  which  is  sadly 
needed.  I  noticed  amongst  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  New 
Zealand  a  strong  spirit  of  selfishness  and  sturdy  defiance,  a 
determination  to  have  their  own  way  at  any  cost,  combined  with 
a  complete  disregard  of  the  wishes  and  counsels  of  their  elders. 
Clergy  and  laymen  of  the  highest  position  have  commented 
severely  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers 
on  the  subject ;  and  many  have  been  the  warnings  up  to  recent 
date  that  have  come  from  honoured  lips  ;  warnings  that  must  not 
be  disregarded,  for  if  steps  are  not  speedily  taken  to  remedy  the 
rapidly  growing  evil  of  unbridled  license  in  the  rising  generation, 
it  will  have  far-reaching  and  most  disastrous  consequences,  which 
might  develop  hereafter  into  a  serious  national  calamity.  The 
blame,  I  think,  lies  with  the  parents,  who  are  either  too  foolishly 
fond,  or  too  indolent,  and  perhaps  too  busy,  to  correct  their 
children,  who  are  thus  handed  over  to  the  sport  of  their  own 
ungoverned  caprices. 

When  in  Eotorua  I  had  a  discussion  with  an  American  lady 
who  had  taken  up  the  religious  education  question  in  the  United 
States,  and  had  lectured  on  the  subject.  She  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  its  exclusion  from  the  schools,  and  placed  her  ideas  very 
clearly  before  me,  but  with  these  I  could  not  agree,  and  gave  my 
reasons  for  dissent.  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  reproduce 
them  here.  "  Surely,"  I  said,  "  you  would  not  desire  our  young 
people  to  be  brought  up  without  any  religious  knowledge  albeit 
of  the  most  rudimentary  kind,  and  leave  even  this  to  chance,  as 
it  would  assuredly  become  in  the  long  run  ?  Surely  it  is  better  to 
make  religious  instruction  compulsory  in  some  well  organised 
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form,  and  then  you  will  not  have  to  face  the  danger  of  eliminating 
it  from  the  schools.  It  is  a  terrible  responsibility  to  incur,  that 
of  bringing  up  our  young  without  any  religious  training,  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  child  in  after  years  turning  on  its  parents  with 
the  bitter  reproach,  '  I  might  not  have  been  what  I  now  am  had 
I  received  some  religious  instruction/  Every  child  has  a  right  to 
it,  and  if  in  maturer  years  it  elects  to  stray  from  its  teachings  the 
onus  rests  with  itself.  The  question  is  more  than  one  of  mere 
education ;  it  is  certain  that  moral  integrity,  as  inspired  by  the 
knowledge  of  God,  is  the  very  root  and  mainspring  of  our 
individual  and  national  existence ;  and  another  thing  is  also  quite 
as  certain,  that  a  godless  nation  cannot,  will  not,  prosper." 

After  my  second  visit  to  Auckland  I  again  returned  to  the 
enchanted  region  of  Eotorua.  One  of  the  finest  views,  I  think, 
amongst  the  many  I  saw  in  the  district,  is  that  from  the  Pukeroa 
recreation  ground;  from  this  you  can  see  the  whole  of  the 
Eotorua  basin  (80,000  acres) ;  you  look  across  the  placid  waters  of 
the  lovely  Botorua  Lake  to  Mokoia  Island,  once  the  home  of 
Hinemoa  and  Tutanekai,  the  story  of  whose  romantic  love  is  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Maori.  You  see  the  steam  rising  in  white 
columns  from  Tikitiri,  that  grim  Dantesque  abode  of  horrors,  and 
the  mountain  top  of  dark  Wahunga  frowning  from  the  Tarawera 
Kange,  striking  the  eye  of  the  spectator  as  it  towers  aloft  in  all 
its  dark  and  gloomy  dignity.  It  is  on  this  mountain  that  Sophia, 
the  Tarawera  guide,  told  me  so  many  of  her  people  are  buried— 
a  fit  resting-place  for  that  mysterious  race — and  away  through  a 
break  in  the  Hano  gorge  the  rich  blue  of  the  Paeroa  Bange  bounds 
the  extensive  view,  whilst  in  the  west,  sturdy  Paparata  stands 
as  a  sentinel  with  a  skyline  of  forest  trees,  like  a  regiment  of 
loyal  soldiers  guarding  its  extended  line.  At  the  north-west  lies 
Ngongotaha,  which  raises  its  head  1,600  feet  above  the  Botorua 
Lake ;  this  mountain,  the  experts  say,  is  next  in  the  directs  line 
of  probable  volcanic  disturbance  from  Tarawera,  whose  terrific 
eruption  in  1886  destroyed  those  wonders  of  the  world,  the  Pink 
and  White  Terraces. 

On  a  clear  day  I  have  seen  from  Ngongotaha  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Plenty  on  the  east  coast,  White  Island  with  its  cap  of 
smoke  spreading  out  like  a  mushroom,  whilst  inland  soared  the 
giant  tops  of  Buapeho  and  Tongariro,  a  complete  vision,  most 
truly  fair,  that  strikes  a  chord  in  the  heart  at  unison  with  the 
far-reaching  beauty  of  the  scene. 

I  think  the  majority  of  people  in  recalling  past  happy  days 
will  associate  them  with  nature,  who,  true  to  her  children,  never 
turns  an  unwilling  ear  when  sought  by  those  who  love  her.  You 
do  not  find  her  in  the  busy  town  amid  the  hum  and  stress  of  life, 
that  cruelly  overwhelming  life  where  a  man  has  not  time  even  to 
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know  himself,  much  less  his  fellow-creatures.  But  in  her  own 
kingdom  you  will  find  her  in  the  free  pure  air,  beneath  the  sun 
and  sky,  the  green  trees,  the  waving  grass.  With  rod  or  gun, 
with  faithful  horse  or  dog,  a  comrade  here  or  there,  and  all  the 
world  alive  with  beauty.  Many  such  happy  hours  do  I  remember 
when,  rod  in  hand,  I  started  for  a  day's  fishing  on  the  lovely  Lake 
of  Rotorua,  with  its  blue  and  tranquil  depths,  the  peaceful  outline 
of  its  wooded  shores,  with  land,  sky,  and  water  one  glowing 
harmony  of  colour.  The  excitement  of  the  sport  makes  the  blood 
bound  through  the  veins,  the  pulses  throb  with  a  stronger  beat, 
the  eyes  brighten  with  interest,  and  life  circulates  with  increased 
rapidity.  Then  the  sparkling  wine  cup  of  existence  is  raised  to 
the  lips,  and  we  drink  in  the  glorious  life-renewing  draught, 
feeling  it  is  indeed  good  to  live.  I  think  that  amongst  all  the 
countless  denizens  peopling  the  ocean  and  fresh  waters  of  the 
earth,  nothing  can  exceed  the  rainbow  trout  in  beauty,  and  for 
those  who  have  never  seen  it  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion, though  I  shall  fail  in  conveying  any  but  a  faint  idea  of  its 
radiant  colouring. 

The  upper  part  of  the  back  is  of  a  transparent  green  aqua- 
marine hue,  dotted  with  warm  red-brown  spots ;  the  green  then 
merges  into  silver — molten  dazzling  silver,  which  before  life 
becomes  extinct  gleams  all  over  with  the  changing  iridescence  of 
the  rainbow.  But  nature  with  unstinted  hand,  deeming  her 
bounteous  gift  of  beauty  all  insufficient,  added  a  band  of  most 
vivid  rose-colour,  running  like  a  ribbon  from  head  to  tail,  whilst 
on  the  gills  she  placed  the  semblance  of  a  brilliant  rose  petal ;  thus 
completing  a  great  masterpiece.  The  flesh  of  these  radiant 
creatures  in  flavour  resembles  salmon  trout,  it  is  bright  coral  pink 
in  colour  and  is  most  delicious.  I  have  tasted  many  I  thought 
quite  equal  even  to  salmon  when  fresh  out  of  the  water. 

The  engineer  of  the  good  boat  Hinemoa  was  an  expert  at 
broiling  trout.  About  half  an  hour  before  lunch  he  would  take  a 
fish,  and  preparing  it,  would  wrap  it  in  paper,  and  putting  it 
between  two  sheets  of  tin  would  lay  the  primitive  dish  in  the 
ashes  to  bake,  and  when  ready  after  the  simple  cooking,  it  was, 
when  eaten  with  cucumber  sandwiches,  perfectly  delicious,  a  feast 
fit  for  Lucullus.  I  complimented  our  kind  friend,  who  replied, 
1  Yes,  there  are  worse  things  than  a  broiled  rainbow  trout  fresh 
out  of  the  water,  with  hunger  as  a  sauce  !  " 

But  the  rods  are  ready  and  baited  with  golden  Devon  or 
glittering  spoon  bait :  we  pay  out  the  line,  and  the  boat  moves 
gently  along,  but  like  the  war  horse  that  sniffs  the  breeze  of  battle 
from  afar  the  fisherman  prepares  himself  for  the  fight ;  the  rod  is 
held  with  a  firmer  grip,  as  a  little  tug  is  felt,  and  then  comes  a 
fierce  pull.  "  Fish,  fish  !  "  we  shout ;  the  vessel  slows  down  and 
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stops ;  everyone  reels  in  his  line  with  hot  haste,  whilst  that  of 
the  lucky  fisherman  whirrs  round  with  a  sharp  clicking  sound, 
and  the  fish  makes  off  with  a  rush.  Then  again  the  fisherman 
reels  in ;  then  another  wild  dash  for  liberty  by  the  bravely  fighting 
fish ;  a  longer  length  of  line  runs  out,  and  the  startled  creature  in 
his  efforts  to  get  free  leaps  into  the  air,  a  brilliant  gleam  of  silver 
flashing  in  the  sunlight.  After  a  series  of  magnificent  bounds 
into  the  air  the  dazzling  and  terrified  captive  drops  into  the  water ; 
and  thus  the  battle  goes  on,  till  becoming  exhausted,  he  makes 
less  resistance,  the  rushes  become  less  frequent,  till  at  last  he 
allows  himself  to  be  drawn  near  the  side  of  the  boat,  when  the 
fisherman  standing  on  the  seat  can  direct  his  movements,  playing 
him  backwards  and  forwards  till  he  is  sufficiently  close.  The  gaff 
is  then  brought  out  and  the  living  jewel  safely  landed. 

A  very  pretty  spot  close  to  the  Kotorua  Lake  is  the  Fairy 
Pool,  which  lies  just  off  the  main  road  and  is  reached  by  a  narrow 
footpath :  a  Maori  has  charge  of  the  ground  and  takes  a  small  toll 
from  each  visitor  as  they  enter.  We  skirt  a  shallow  stream  of 
water  edged  with  willows,  shrubs  and  grasses,  till  we  reach  a 
circular  pool  which  is  one  of  the  favourite  spawning  grounds  of 
rainbow  trout.  This  pool  communicates  with  the  lake  by  a  large 
drain  which  runs  underneath  the  road,  and  here  the  fish  find  their 
waj  every  season,  as  the  pool  is  quiet  and  secluded.  They  are 
very  tame  and  allow  themselves  to  be  touched  and  stroked,  and 
when  the  spawning  is  over  they  return  to  >the  lake,  and  later  on 
the  small  fry  also  seek  the  deeper  waters  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  swim  off.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  watch  the  fish,  of  which  the 
pool  is  quite  full,  as  they  lazily  move,  seeking  the  cool  shadows 
thrown  by  the  willows  over  the  clear  green  water  and  snapping 
occasionally  at  an  insect  as  it  settles  on  the  surface. 

I  have  often  thought  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  erst 
untutored  race,  the  Maoris,  living  as  they  do  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  beautiful  country,  should  possess  many  lovely  and  most  poetical 
legends ;  there  is  one  the  Maoris  tell  their  children  of  the  Heaven 
and  Earth.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  world  Heaven  and  Earth  were  married,  but  they 
were  separated  by  their  children,  the  Winds.  Up  to  this  time  they  have 
remained  separated,  yet  their  mutnal  love  still  continues.  The  soft,  warm 
sighs  of  her  loving  bosom  still  ever  rise  up  to  him,  ascending  to  him  from  the 
woody  mountains  and  valleys;  and  men  call  these  mists.  And  the  vast 
Heaven,  as  he  mourns  through  the  long  nights  his  separation  from  his 
beloved,  drops  frequent  tears  upon  her  bosom;  and  men,  seeing  these,  call 
them  dewdrops. 

Amongst  the  many  delightful  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  famous  fresh-water  spring  of  Hamurana  must  not  be 

*  See  '  Polynesian  Mythology/  by  Sir  George  Grey. 
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forgotten  ;  it  is  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Lake  Rotorua,  and  can 
easily  be  reached  by  road  (or  steamer  across  the  lake) ;  on  leaving 
the  steamer  small  rowing  boats  take  the  party  up  the  stream  to 
the  head  of  the  great  spring ;  here  a  large  volume  of  the  clearest 
blue  water,  icy  cold  even  on  the  hottest  day,  wells  up  with 
tremendous  force  from  a  circular  chasm  in  the  ground ;  the 
force  and  buoyancy  of  the  water  is  so  great  nothing  can  sink. 
We  threw  in  some  copper  coins ;  they  sank  but  a  very  short 
distance  and  then  flew  to  the  sides  of  the  well  and  stuck  there 
in  the  soft  mud,  from  which  the  Maoris  later  on  used  to  remove 
them.  The  water  is  so  intensely  cold  that  it  is  impossible  to 
bear  the  arm  in  it  if  immersed  for  even  one  minute.  Thousands 
of  gallons  are  discharged  from  this  unfailing  reservoir  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  endless  supply  never  varies.  It 
was  beautiful  when  in  the  boat  to  gaze  down  into  its  blue 
unfathomable  depths.  Graceful  willows  droop  their  long  branches 
over  the  stream  as  it  runs  into  the  lake,  and  with  these  are  cherry 
trees  that  bear  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  season,  which  is 
offered  to  the  visitors  for  sale  by  the  Maoris. 

The  inland  lakes  of  New  Zealand  are  like  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  subject  to  sudden  caprices  and  puffs  of  wind,  with 
storms  that  get  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  that  are  very 
dangerous.  As  showing  this  I  remember  an  incident  that 
occurred  on  Eotorua  Lake,  which  might  have  ended  in  a  tragedy, 
though  happily  it  was  otherwise.  Three  friends  of  ours  were 
trolling  in  a  small  yacht  when  a  sudden  squall  set  in,  and  the 
owner  had  just  time  to  shout,  "  Look  out,  boys  !  "  when  the 
little  craft  heeled  over  and  they  were  precipitated  into  the  water. 
Out  of  the  three  men  one  was  an  expert  swimmer,  the  second 
could  swim  enough  to  keep  himself  afloat,  but  the  third  could 
not  swim  at  all.  This  poor  fellow  sank  once,  but  on  coming 
again  to  the  surface,  quietly  remarked  :  "  I  cannot  swim,"  so  he 
was  promptly  seized,  and  they  all  managed  to  keep  up,  till  some 
Maoris  came  to  their  rescue  after  they  had  been  twenty-five 
minutes  in  the  water. 

We  had  arranged  for  an  afternoon's  fishing  that  day,  and  on 
getting  to  the  wharf,  one  of  the  agents  said  our  friend  had 
telephoned  to  ask  if  we  would  wait  and  take  his  party  to  the 
scene  of  the  capsize,  as  ours  was  the  only  boat  available,  all  the 
others  having  gone  out  much  earlier  in  the  day ;  and  there  was, 
he  said,  a  good  deal  of  valuable  property  in  the  way  of  rods  and 
fishing-tackle  that  they  were  anxious  to  recover.  Of  course  we 
were  only  too  glad  to  give  any  help  in  our  power.  So  we  waited, 
and  picking  up  the  three  shipwrecked  mariners,  we  took  their 
little  boat  in  tow,  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

We  found  the  pretty  yacht  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
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like  a  wounded  and  helpless  bird  with  its  white  sails  extended 
like  wings.  The  best  swimmer  of  the  party  then  boarded  our 
boat :  he  was  equipped  in  an  extemporised  diving-suit,  which 
was  blue  and  white  striped  sleeping  flannels,  so  as  we  neared  the 
little  craft  he  dived  overboard  and  an  exciting  scene  commenced, 
that  of  fixing  ropes  to  the  boat  to  tow  her  along.  Whilst  this 
was  going  on,  and  the  captain  of  the  Hinemoa  was  shouting  orders 
alternately  to  the  engineer  in  our  boat,  and  to  our  friend  in  the 
water  who  was  bending  on  the  ropes,  we  ladies  were  preparing 
hot  tea  and  other  comforts  in  the  shape  of  whisky  and  soda  for 
the  shipwrecked  ones.  There  were  some  jokes  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Humane  Society's  medal,  to  which  we  all  said  we 
should  lay  claim,  whilst  some  frivolous  person  suggested  that  first 
aid  to  the  drowned  would  be  the  administration  of  whisky  minus 
the  water,  as  of  that  they  probably  had  had  sufficient. 

So  at  last  we  got  the  little  boat  under  weigh,  and  towed  her 
into  shallow  water,  where  the  owner  and  his  friends  righted  her, 
and  then  having  done  all  we  could  we  left  them  quite  happy 
baling  vigorously.  So  things  did  not  end  so  badly,  though 
some  of  the  fishing  tackle  was  not  recovered,  and  one  of  our 
friends  had  rather  a  bad  time  subsequently  with  a  poisoned 
foot  which  had  been  cut.  However  "  all's  well  that  ends  well," 
and  I  am  sure  everybody  quite  enjoyed  the  boat  salvage  expedi- 
tion of  that  summer's  day  in  1905  on  lovely  Lake  Botorua. 

B.  I.  MASSY. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   COMING   CONFERENCE 

POINTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION 

BY   M.   SIDNEY  MAURICE. 

No  one  at  this  day  can  reasonably  dispute,  or  consistently 
deny,  the  fact  that  our  larger  colonies  have  attained  a  degree  of 
independence  all  their  own,  by  reason  of  their  industrial  progress, 
their  commercial  relations  with  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  or  with  the  motherland,  and  the  general  advancement, 
moral,  social,  political,  of  their  communities. 

With  this  independence  the  moral  cord  binding  them  to  the 
motherland  continues  strong  and  enduring.  Here  and  there  one 
witnesses  an  occasional  outburst  of  sentiment  which  smacks  of 
pure  colonialism,  but  such  a  sentiment,  where  it  exists,  is  either 
superficial  or  narrowed,  and  not  by  any  means  significant.  The 
one  central  fact  is  clear  and  undeniable — the  children  cling  to  the 
parent  with  an  affection  which  nothing  can  sever,  and  the  love 
is  as  strong  to-day  when  they  look  up  to  a  monarch  possessed  of 
the  highest  attributes  of  kingship  as  when  they  cast  their  mind's 
eye  with  longing  reverence  and  devotion  to  a  queen  whose  graces 
and  whose  incomparable  reign  are  deeply  engraven  on  the  pages 
of  the  annals  of  the  Empire.  With  the  broadening  of  the 
political  horizon  of  the  colonists  in  the  aggregate,  what  little  there 
remains  of  insularism  is  being  gradually  effaced  and  blotted 
out,  and  the  way  is  being  paved  for  inter-union  and  closer  con- 
nection. 

Broadly,  then,  we  may  attest  the  fact  that  most  of  the  larger 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  become  important  self-supporting 
communities  of  the  Empire,  though  in  the  matter  of  safety  and 
protection  from  invaders  they  are  dependent  on  the  mother- 
country.  The  inter-relations,  position  and  growth  of  all  our 
colonies,  including  the  vast  and  almost  unwieldy  Indian  Empire, 
without  a  question  depends  absolutely  on  the  existence  and 
strength  of  our  Navy.  So  that  whatever  pitch  of  independence 
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the  colonies  may  attain  in  internal  or  external  affairs  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  time  when  any  of  them  may  become  detached 
and  separate— a  distinct  nationality — will  be  very  remote  indeed, 
if  separation  ever  does  take  place. 

With  the  concession  of  a  full  measure  of  liberty  of  entire  self- 
government,  the  King  has  virtually  given  all  that  a  reigning 
monarch  can  well  concede  in  the  form  of  free  institutions  to  his 
people.  His  voice,  when  it  is  heard  in  their  affairs,  is  only 
exercised  in  a  contingency  when  Imperial  interests,  the  highest 
exigencies  in  the  kingdom,  demand  it.  He  only  intervenes,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  his  responsible  advisers,  when  the  fabric 
of  government  and  empire  as  a  whole  is  affected.  Looking, 
therefore,  to  the  perfect  latitude  of  action  bestowed  on  the 
larger  communities  of  the  Empire  in  the  management  of  their 
internal  affairs,  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  an  empire  been  kept  so  indivisible 
and  so  intact  under  such  a  concession  of  independence  vouchsafed 
to  communities  so  distant  and  so  far  sundered  and  scattered  in 
the  matter  of  communication  from  each  other  and  from  the 
motherland. 

Now,  while  this  fabric  of  empire  is  so  compact  and  admirable, 
and  while  the  bond  of  union  between  the  mother  and  the  daughters 
is  so  strong  and  indissoluble,  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  advance 
the  theory  that  there  is  actually  a  lack  of  unity  of  sentiment,  an 
absence  of  oneness  of  aims  and  aspirations  for  the  common 
purposes  of  happiness  and  general  prosperity  between  the 
colonies,  as  between  them  and  their  respective  adjacent  neigh- 
bours, in  the  fulfilment  of  their  united  destinies  in  the  higher 
plane  of  mankind.  It  is  meet  and  fitting,  therefore,  that  a  son 
of  the  Empire  should  herein  plead  for  a  greater  cohesion 
between  the  colonies  and  for  a  true  consolidation  of  their 
interests  ;  in  other  words,  for  a  closer  connection  and  perfect 
union  between  them,  so  far  as  their  higher  Imperial  interests  go. 

This  desirable  end  should,  I  think,  be  brought  about  by : — 

(1)  Grouping  the  several  States  and  colonies ;  (2)  placing 
each  group  under  a  common  administrator;  (3)  conceding 
administrative  functions  to  colonists  of  proved  capacity  and 
merit ;  (4)  appointing  inter-colonial  agents  for  mutual  co- 
operation and  advancement  of  general  interests ;  (5)  creating 
a  colonial  peerage  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  degree;  and  (6) 
allowing  each  group  of  colonies  to  be  represented  in  the 
Imperial  Privy  Council. 

In  the  grouping  of  the  colonies  I  would  suggest  eight  groups, 
each  under  a  viceroy  or  governor-general  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  The  groups  to  be : 
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1.  Canada. 

Comprising,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba,  North  West  Territories,  Newfoundland, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan. 

2.  Australasia. 

Comprising  New  South  Wales  and  Norfolk  Island,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  Islands  and  British  New  Guinea  and 
Lesser  Dependencies. 

3.  South  Africa. 

Comprising  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Transvaal,  Orange 
Eiver  Colony,  Ehodesia,  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland  Protec- 
torate, Swaziland,  Zululand  (part  of  Natal),  British  Central 
Africa,  Northern  Ehodesia,  Mauritius  and  Saint  Helena. 

4.  West  Indies. 

Comprising  Jamaica,  British  Honduras,  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands,  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Bahama  Islands,  Bermuda, 
Tobago,  Barbados,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua, 
Montserrat,  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis,  Virgin  Islands, 
Dominica  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 

5.  West  Africa. 

Comprising  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Gold  Coast,  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  British  Sherbro,  Ascension. 

6.  East  Africa. 

Comprising  Uganda,  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  Soudan,  Somali- 
land,  Seychelles  Islands,  Aden  (to  be  detached  from  India), 
Behrein  Island,  Perim,  Socotra  and  British  Central  Africa. 

7.  Asiatic  Possessions. 

Comprising  Ceylon,  Hongkong,  Straits  Settlements, 
Labuan,  British  Borneo,  Sarawak  and  Brunei. 

8.  Mediterranean. 

Comprising  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus  and  Egypt  (to  be 
transferred  from  Foreign  Office). 

Each  colony  to  have,  as  at  present,  a  Parliament,  or  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  its  own,  and  where  full  responsible  govern- 
ment has  been  granted,  the  colony  should  be  free  to  elect  its 
own  governor  by  ballot,  from  a  select  list  of  distinguished  and 
tried  colonial  statesmen,  to  be  duly  approved  by  the  King.  Crown 
Colonies  that  deserve  free  institutions,  and  a  Constitution  based 
on  the  English  model  by  virtue  of  their  dignity,  importance  and 
the  conspicuous  ability  of  their  public  men,  should  be  granted  the 
higher  form  of  Government,  representative  or  responsible,  as 
exigencies  of  circumstances  demand.  I  would  mention  the  case 
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of  Ceylon  in  particular.  All  colonies  should  be  subordinated 
to  one  chief  centre  for  purposes  of  administration.  Here  the 
Viceroy  should  dwell,  and  be  the  medium  of  communication 
between  each  colony  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  respect  of  his 
group  of  colonies.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  thus  deal  with 
only  eight  viceroyalties  instead  of  many  scattered  and  isolated 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Empire.  A  number  of  the 
senior  officials  now  dealing  with  the  details  of  the  colonial  affairs 
at  the  Imperial  Colonial  Office  might  be  divided  among  the  vice- 
regal offices. 

Each  group  of  colonies  to  have  a  properly  equipped  Defence 
Department  of  its  own ;  and  every  group  to  be  prepared, 
according  to  its  revenue,  to  provide  one  or  two  battleships 
towards  strengthening  the  Koyal  Navy,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Empire  and  its  interests.  Where  a  group  has  not  an  adequate 
revenue  for  such  provision,  a  reasonable  monetary  contribution 
should  be  made  to  the  mother-country.  Every  colony  to  furnish 
a  quota  of  cadets  and  trained  seamen  for  the  Navy  according  to 
its  capacity. 

Each  group  of  colonies  to  have  a  government  agent  appointed 
and  accredited  to  it  from  a  sister  group  for  the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  its  commercial  and  other  interests. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that,  in  the  older  and  more  important 
self-governing  colonies  a  system  of  Colonial  Life  Peerage  be 
introduced.  The  King,  of  his  Koyal  pleasure,  may  be  graciously 
disposed  to  create  two  or  three  barons  or  viscounts,  selecting  for 
Royal  favour  true  and  loyal  sons  of  the  Empire  from  amongst 
those  who  have  rendered  meritoriolis  and  self-sacrificing  services 
in  positions  of  high  trust  in  the  leading  colonies. 

M.  SIDNEY  MAUEICE. 

CLAREMONT,  CAPE  COLONY. 
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EMIGRATION   AND    CANADA 

BY    GERALD    ADAMS 

(Delegate  from  the   Canterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  Canada,   1903). 

CANADA  wants  people — from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  East  to 
Vancouver  Island  in  the  West,  the  cry  is  the  same :  "  Come  over 
and  help  us  " — but  Canada  wants  the  right  sort  of  people.  Canada 
wants  the  worker ;  she  also  wants  the  capitalist ;  but  provide  the 
worker  in  sufficient  quantities  and  the  capitalist  will  follow  close 
on  his  trail. 

Undesirables,  that  is  "  won't-workers,"  whether  they  be  from 
the  upper,  the  middle,  or  the  lower  classes  in  the  old  country,  are 
not  required  in  the  Dominion.  An  upper  class  "  undesirable  "  is 
usually  sent  out "  to  farm,"  a  delightfully  vague  expression.  Such  a 
person  may,  perhaps,  get  on  to  a  farm  or  ranch  at  first,  but  having  no 
appreciation  of  the  strenuous  life,  and  being  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  funds,  soon  finds  the  atmosphere  of  the  town  more 
congenial  to  his  tastes  than  that  of  the  prairie  or  the  foot-hills. 
After  wasting  his  time,  his  health,  and  his  friends'  money  in 
saloons  for  a  period,  he  returns  "  home  "  to  curse  the  country, 
the  climate,  and  the  people  and  to  generally  pose  as  a  martyr. 
This  kind  of  English  immigrant  does  more  harm  to  the  Dominion 
than  the  success  of  half  a  dozen  genuine  farmers  does  good. 
Other  classes  of  undesirables  are  the  narrow-chested,  weak- 
kneed  individuals  drawn  from  out-of-work  city  clerks  and  shop 
assistants,  with  a  partiality  for  flashy  clothes,  cheap  cigarettes 
and  music  halls,  and  mechanics  and  artisans  of  the  argument- 
ative and  strike-loving  type,  whose  motto  is  that  "  Jack  is  as  good 
as  his  master,  and  a  bloomin'  sight  better,"  and  whose  one  idea  is 
to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  for  the  greatest  amount  of  pay — and 
beer.  These  are  the  individuals  who  arrive  at  Halifax,  Montreal 
and  Winnipeg  with  the  firm  conviction  that  they  are  the  people 
Canada  is  hungering  for,  and  that  they  will  be  immediately  offered 
positions  at  £5  a  day.  A  man  of  this  sort  has  a  rude  awakening 
before  he  has  been  a  week  in  the  land  of  the  maple  leaf — he  finds 
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he  has  somewhat  over-estimated  the  value  of  his  services,  and  he 
also  learns  that  however  much  Canada  wants  the  worker  she  has 
no  use  for  the  loafer  and  shirker.  As  soon  as  he  has  recovered  from 
the  surprise  consequent  on  finding  that  he  is  not  a  persona  grata, 
and  that  the  Canadian  even  prefers  his  room  to  his  company,  he 
whines  out  the  tale  of  his  "  sufferings  "  in  the  columns  of  the 
halfpenny  press,  signing  himself  "A  Working  Man."  Pathetic- 
ally he  warns  his  fellows  against  believing  the  mendacious  state- 
ments of  the  Dominion  Government  officials  written  to  lure  him 
from  his  happy  home  in  England  to  an  inhuman  region  where 
one  is  actually  expected  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
pay,  and  (greatest  hardship  of  all)  where  beer  is  fivepence  a  glass ! 
So  much  for  the  undesirables,  now  a  few  words  about  the 
desirables. 

The  emigration  offices  in  London  and  other  large  towns  do  a 
vast  amount  of  good  in  disseminating  reliable  information  about 
the  resources  of  the  Dominion,  but  in  my  opinion  it  appears  a 
mistake  to  concentrate  so  much  effort  on  the  city  offices  and 
practically  ignore  the  rural  districts  of  England.  The  inquirers 
at  a  city  office  must  naturally  be  composed  to  a  large  extent  of 
city  people,  and  but  a  small  percentage  of  these  make  ideal 
settlers,  whereas  probably  about  90  per  cent,  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion are  very  suitable  for  emigration  purposes.  The  person 
receiving  the  heartiest  welcome  of  all  to  the  Dominion — the 
practical  agriculturist  with  a  little  capital — is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  to  reach  under  existing  emigration  methods. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  United  Kingdom,  brought  up 
to  agricultural  pursuits  (and  whose  wives,  daughters  and  sisters 
have  a  useful  knowledge  of  farm  life),  possessing  say  from  £100 
to  £500,  amounts  of  little  value  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  small 
farmer  here.  For  you  cannot  get  the  small  English  farmer  to 
realise  the  benefits  of  co-operation,  consequently  he  fights  on 
single-handed  against  growing  competition,  railway  charges  which 
favour  the  foreigner  against  the  home  producer  and  limit  his 
markets,  and  ever -increasing  rates.  He  may  struggle  along  more 
or  less  successfully  for  some  years,  but  without  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  tide  over  bad  seasons,  he  has  in  the  long 
run  to  bow  to  the  inevitable,  his  modest  capital  gone,  and  years 
of  honest  labour  wasted. 

This  is  the  man  to  whom  Canada  should  appeal  most  strongly  ; 
his  slender  capital,  almost  a  negligible  quantity  here,  would  suffice 
to  give  him  a  really  good  start  in  the  new  lands  of  the  West. 
There  he  could  buy  an  "  improved  "  farm,  in  many  cases  for  a 
sum  equal  to  about  two  years'  rent  of  a  similar  sized  property  in 
England,  his  children  could  be  quite  as  well  educated,  and  he 
would  be  taxed  far  less  heavily ;  but  he  does  not  know  of,  or  at 
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any  rate  does  not  appreciate,  these  advantages,  therefore  he  stops 
at  home  and  loses  his  money,  and  Canada  loses  a  man  who 
would  be  a  help  and  a  credit  to  the  Dominion.  The  small  farmer 
may,  perhaps,  have  given  an  occasional  thought  to  emigrating, 
but  not  being  accustomed  to  travel  long  distances,  and  having  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  discomforts  of  an  ocean  voyage,  the 
"  getting  there "  frightens  him ;  he  has  a  very  hazy  idea  of 
the  Canadian  climate  as  a  rule,  and  does  not  take  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  real  facts  for  himself.  In  all  probability  if  you 
question  him,  you  will  find  that  his  conception  of  Canada  is  a 
desolate  country  abounding  in  snow  and  ice,  where  the  people 
live  in  a  semi-civilised  state  in  log  huts,  dressing  in  furs,  and 
shooting  buffalo  when  they  want  fresh  meat !  He  looks  upon 
the  reports  of  huge  grain  crops  as  myths,  and  never  dreams  of 
the  existence  of  such  cities  as  Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Victoria  ; 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  size  of  the  Dominion,  its  vast  areas  of 
unoccupied  land,  the  marvellous  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  healthful 
dry  winters,  the  glorious  summers,  and  all  its  wealth  of  timber, 
minerals,  fish  and  game. 

If  left  to  himself  the  small  farmer  will  probably  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  opportunity  of  betterment  held  out  by  Canada 
to  the  end  of  his  days ;  therefore  to  put  the  true  facts  before  him, 
and  to  arouse  his  interest  in  them,  it  must  be  a  case  of  Mahomet 
going  to  the  mountain.  The  Dominion  Government  should 
establish  agencies  in  the  heart  of  the  rural  districts,  especially  in 
those  over  which  the  wave  of  agricultural  depression  has  swept 
so  severely  during  the  past  half  century  ;  counties  like  Essex, 
Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex,  would  form  admirable  localities  for  the 
commencement  of  operations.  Each  agency  should  be  presided 
over  by  an  official  who  might  be  styled  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Emigration  ;  it  would  of  course  be  preferable  to  have  men  who 
could  speak  to  the  farmers  from  personal  knowledge,  and  who  had 
been  through  the  Dominion  from  east  to  west,  or  at  any  rate  from 
the  maritime  provinces  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies.  A  smart 
man,  with  his  heart  in  his  work  and  the  bump  of  organisation 
properly  developed,  could  accomplish  wondere  in  emigration 
propaganda ;  an  Englishman  would  perhaps  carry  more  weight 
than  even  a  Canadian,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  small 
farmer,  especially  in  south-east  England  (as  I  know  from  the  ex- 
perience of  some  eight  years'  residence  there),  mistrusts  a  stranger 
even  more  than  he  does  his  neighbour. 

It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  a  person  of  this  disposition,  and 
the  only  way  to  impress  him  is  to  hammer,  hammer,  hammer 
the  information  you  desire  to  impart,  not  in  a  semi-apologetic, 
casual,  manner,  but  in  season  and  out  of  season — and  to  do 
this  effectually  you  must  be  on  the  spot.  A  flying  visit  of  a 
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farmer  delegate  from  the  North- West  Provinces,  or  an  occasional 
Government  lantern  lecture,  does  a  certain  amount  of  good,  but  it 
is  not  very  lasting  good.  It  is  true  that  in  existing  conditions 
a  man  whose  interest  in  Canada  has  been  awakened  can  obtain 
copious  information  at  the  offices  in  London  and  other  large  towns, 
for  the  asking,  but  he  rarely  takes  the  trouble  to  ask.  The  atti- 
tude taken  by  this  class  of  likely  emigrant  is,  that  what  was  good 
enough  for  his  father,  and  his  grandfather,  aye,  and  his  great- 
grandfather is  good  enough  for  him,  and  so  he  still  vegetates 
in  the  Old  Country,  with  competition  daily  growing  keener 
around  him ;  if  successful  making  shillings  when  he  might  be 
making  dollars,  and,  if  the  reverse,  working  hard,  pinching,  and 
saving,  and  scraping  for  the  best  years  of  his  life,  only  in  the  end 
to  appear  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  to  finish  his  days  a 
thoroughly  disheartened  and  disappointed  man. 

The  system  I  suggest  for  the  Assistant  Emigration  Commis- 
sioner to  work  on  may  be  generally  outlined  as  follows : — 

He  should  have  a  central  office  in  one  of  the  large  market 
towns  of  a  "  distressed  "  agricultural  locality ;  this  office  need  not 
be  large  or  expensively  fitted  up,  but  it  must  be  situated  where 
it  would  be  easily  get-at-able  by  all  persons  visiting  the  market ; 
probably  £20  per  annum  would  cover  the  rent,  and  an  office-boy 
at  5s.  a  week  would  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  staff. 
Stationery,  postage  and  sundries  would  cost  say  another  d620 
per  annum,  and  the  whole  expenses  of  the  office  equipment  and 
upkeep  need  not  exceed  about  ^660,  or  $300  per  annum.  The 
Canadian  flag  should  be  kept  flying  outside  the  office,  and  within 
it  should  be  fitted  entirely  with  Canadian  made  furnishings.  A 
good  collection  of  samples  of  grain,  fruit,  grasses,  etc.,  and  typical 
photographs  would  form  an  important  feature,  providing  object- 
lessons  for  the  local  agriculturists,  while  an  up-to-date  supply  of 
emigration  literature  and  maps  should  be  always  to  hand.  A  list 
of  improved  farms  for  disposal  might  also  be  kept ;  these  could  be 
obtained  through  the  Agents-General  for  the  various  provinces, 
and  in  addition  there  should  be  the  current  lists  of  through 
railway  fares  and  steamship  sailings,  and  any  miscellaneous  items 
of  information  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  intending  emigrant. 

So  much  for  the  office  fitment ;  now  for  the  working  opera- 
tions. 

The  Assistant  Emigration  Commissioner  should  always  be 
found  at  his  office  on  market  days,  and  ready  at  any  time  to  give 
free  information  concerning  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  the 
Dominion.  He  must  make  it  clear  that  he  is  a  properly  accredited 
representative  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  not  a  private 
emigration  agent ;  on  no  account  must  he  hold  any  agency  for  any 
steamship,  railway,  or  land  company.  He  must  be  ready  to 
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point  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  any  part  of  the 
Dominion,  giving  preference  to  no  particular  province.  For  the 
East  is  in  many  cases  just  as  much  in  want  of  suitable  immi- 
grants as  the  West,  and  though  principally  turning  his  attention 
to  the  agriculturist,  for  the  central  provinces,  he  must  not  fail 
to  mention  that  there  are  openings  for  fruit-growers  in  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia,  and  for  fishermen  on  the  coastlines,  and 
other  outlets  for  honest  workers  besides  farming.  He  must  keep 
Canada's  watchword  "  work "  before  him,  and  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  deter  and  discourage  the  idle  and  shiftless  from  going 
out,  quite  as  much  as  he  would  encourage  the  hardworking  and 
thrifty  to  improve  their  lot  by  emigrating. 

The  neighbouring  market  towns  should  also  be  visited  on  their 
respective  market  days,  once  a  fortnight  or  once  a  month  as  the 
case  may  be,  a  small  Canadian- built  "  run-about "  would  be  inex- 
pensive and  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  He  should  cover  as  much 
of  his  district  as  possible  during  each  week,  calling  on  likely  persons 
and  chatting  over  the  advantages  of  Canada  with  anyone  showing  an 
interest  in  the  subject — and  he  would  find  a  good  many  who  would 
be  ready  listeners.  Then  again  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  estab- 
lish a  series  of  sub-agencies  in  the  villages;  the  general  shop, 
which  is  usually  the  post  office  and  consequently  visited  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  would  do  admirably  for  the  purpose ; 
he  could  make  a  point  of  calling  in  every  few  weeks  and  leaving 
a  few  of  the  many  well-go  t-up  pamphlets  on  Canada  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  customers,  the  usual  and  only  information 
concerning  the  great  Dominion  obtainable  at  these  country  post- 
offices  being  on  a  meagre  and  unattractive-looking  card,  issued, 
I  believe,  from  the  somewhat  effete  and  archaic  "Emigrants' 
Information  Office  " ;  these  cards,  whenever  I  have  come  across 
them,  are  hung  up  behind  the  door  or  in  some  other  equally  out- 
of-the-way  position,  and  covered  with  the  dust  of  ages  ! 

The  various  ministers  of  religion  should  also  be  visited  and 
kept  well  in  touch  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  might 
give  them  to  understand  that  his  services  were  always  at  their 
disposal  for  supplying  information  of  a  reliable  nature  to  any  of 
their  parishioners  ;  this  ought  to  prove  a  useful  feature  in  the 
scheme,  as  ministers  of  all  denominations  frequently  know  of  the 
most  suitable  people  to  go  out  to  Canada,  and  would  be  willing 
to  take  an  interest  in  them  and  assist  them  to  emigrate,  if  reliable 
information  about  the  country  was  easily  obtainable. 

During  the  winter  months  when  there  is  little  to  be  had  in 
the  way  of  amusement,  and  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  smaller 
villages,  he  could  improve  the  occasion  by  giving  short  pithy 
lectures  on  Canada,  illustrated  by  lantern  views  typical  of 
Canadian  life  and  scenery ;  these  would  form  a  capital  advertise- 
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ment  for  the  country,  and  cost  but  little.  He  would  find  the 
local  people  only  too  pleased  to  lend  him  the  village  hall,  school- 
room, or  even  a  large  store  or  barn,  and  to  attend  to  the  seating 
and  lighting  arrangements  in  return  for  a  free  entertainment.  The 
lecture  should  be  short  and  to  the  point,  and  the  views  interspersed 
with  Canadian  music  and  songs,  or  short  descriptive  readings 
from  Canadian  authors,  for  which  items  in  his  programme,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  tact,  he  would  find  plenty  of  assistance  from 
amateur  entertainers.  These  lectures  would  form  the  topic  of 
conversation  and  discussion  round  the  countryside  for  many 
weeks  after  the  event,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  would 
receive  many  applications  for  further  details  about  the  land  of 
promise  and  plenty. 

As  regards  the  expense  which  this  enlargement  of  the 
emigration  scheme  would  necessitate :  a  competent  well-educated 
man  could,  with  little  trouble,  be  obtained  to  fill  the  post  of 
Assistant  Commissioner,  at  a  salary  of  say  £300  per  annum,  with, 
perhaps,  a  small  additional  allowance  towards  his  travelling 
expenses.  Anyhow,  the  total  cost  for  each  district  dealt  with,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  each  district  would  be  a  very 
large  one,  need  not  exceed  the  sum  of  £400,  or  say  $2000  a  year. 
Such  a  scheme  might,  however,  be  put  to  the  test  by  the 
patriotic  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  Boards  of  Trade ;  the 
necessary  $2000  per  annum  could  be  raised  by  these  useful  and 
enterprising  bodies  without  much  difficulty,  and  guaranteed  by 
them  for,  say,  three  years  ;  the  Dominion  Government  could  give 
its  moral  support  and  furnish  the  essential  maps,  pamphlets, 
and  other  material  from  stock  supplies,  and  the  railway  and 
steamship  companies  would,  I  feel  sure,  lend  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power. 

I  quite  admit  that  the  inauguration  of  an  immigration  campaign 
on  these  lines  would  provoke  a  storm  of  abuse  from  the  Little 
Englander,  and  that  the  Socialist  would  probably  say  that  Canada 
was  "  robbing  England  of  her  hardy  sons  of  the  soil  and 
sapping  her  life  blood."  But  there  would  be  no  valid  reason 
for  any  outcry.  Whatever  the  alarmists  and  busybodies  may 
say,  we  have  imperial  responsibilities,  and  we  must  learn  to 
think  imperially,  not  parochially.  "  Britain  for  the  British " 
should  be  the  motto  for  this  twentieth  century,  and,  besides, 
why  should  the  small  farmer  be  debarred  the  opportunity  of 
bettering  his  lot  for  the  sake  of  sentimentalised  ? 

GEEALD  ADAMS. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

VEEY  encouraging  improvement  has  been  shown  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  during  the  opening  weeks  of  the  New  Year,  which  has 
brought  easier  monetary  conditions  accompanied  by  relief  from 
the  abnormal  6  per  cent.  Bank  rate.  Money,  of  course,  is  only 
easy  by  comparison.  Apart  from  the  foreign  demands  upon  our 
gold  supplies,  a  good  deal  of  money  is  absorbed  by  the  prosperity 
of  trade  at  home,  a  prosperity  which  is  reflected  in  the  large 
increase  in  turnover  shown  by  the  bankers'  clearing-house,  and 
again  by  the  increase  in  profits  earned  by  the  banks.  The 
results  of  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  which  is  specially 
affected  by  the  course  of  trade  in  the  Midlands,  are  typical  of 
this.  While  maintaining  the  dividend  at  the  rate  of  18  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  past  half-year,  and  making  the  usual 
allocations  to  bank  premises,  redemption  fund,  and  officers' 
pension  fund,  the  directors  are  able  to  increase  the  carry-forward 
from  £119,002  to  £171,517. 

However,  while  this  demand  for  money,  induced  by  the  growth 
of  trade,  continues,  the  general  prosperity  which  eventually 
results  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  prices,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J  %  Stock  (i)      ... 

62,535,080 

1931 

104 

g* 

Quarterly. 

3   %      ,,      (t)      ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

93 

«A 

2$  %      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

79 

sr 

ff 

3§  %  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

.  . 

(a) 

96| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3    %      „          „     1896-7 

1916 

84 

3 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L.                       ... 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400  000 

3 
6 
31 

100 
100 
100 

8640; 
147$ 
924 

3T7* 
tf 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2A  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4* 

4 

6 

100 
100 

100 

104o; 
1074 

1524 

3ff 
*& 

4 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  |\ 
sur.  profits  (t)     / 
Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  ±  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  6  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  "/  (t)      

2,267,039 

4,282,961 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

HI 

5* 

? 

4 

1* 

5 
4$ 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1214a; 

136Ax 
133* 
91 
1184 
110J 
10l|a; 
1244 
117 

^ 

4 

»A 

3i 
3| 
32 
3£ 

4 

Do.  do.  4*  %  (t)      . 

500,000 

4 

100 

1094 

H 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  34  °/  red.  mort  debs.           . 

2,000,000 
1  079  600 

5 
U 

100 
100 

119" 
914x 

» 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 
South  Behar,  Limited 

200,000 
379  580 

7* 
4 

100 
100 

!^ 

4 

3A 

South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  .           .           .     . 

425,000 
1  000  000 

JJ 

71 

100 
100 

1314 
1044 

3| 
74 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock      

3,500,000 
1,195  600 

5 
4 

100 
100 

1014 
1064 

*l 
3| 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

*i 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

1244 
934 
1024 
112* 

sfi 

y 

4A 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    .     .           / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

65 

4 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12* 

37|a: 

3ig 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(«)  Ex  dividend. 

nearly  all  the  movements  in  the  Government  securities  tabulated 
here  from  India  stocks  onwards,  have  been  in  the  upward 
direction. 

If  Canadian  securities  furnish  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  it 
is  because  they  had  their  rise  earlier  when  they  were  singled  out 
specially  owing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Kailway  has  started  the  New  Year  remark- 
ably well,  its  traffic  returns  so  far  showing  very  encouraging 
increases.  But  much  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
forthcoming  dividend  announcement  for  the  second  half  of  1906, 
and  as  to  that  the  estimates  vary  considerably.  The  fact  that 
the  amount  of  the  net  revenue  for  December  is  not  ascertainable 
makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  calculate  what  the  results  are 
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likely  to  be,  but  there  seems  little  probability  of  the  Third 
Preference  Stock  getting  much  more  than  the  2  per  cent,  paid 
for  1905  if,  indeed,  it  gets  any  more  at  all. 

The  disappointment  that  has  been  expressed  over  the  land  sale 
statement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  last  nine  months 
of  last  year  seems  rather  unjustified.  The  proceeds  for  the  period 
amounted  to  £250,600  payable  over  a  term  of  years  and  £241,900 
in  cash,  against  £320,800  and  £213,500  respectively  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1905,  and  the  decrease  shown  in  the  sales  on 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


T5Ho                            Present 
ltle-                           Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-n  Guaran-        -   ^  QQQ 
colonial  /(    teed  by         *»«W,w 
4%     „               Great          1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

100 
101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot, 

1%    „        }   Britain.        1,700,000 

1913 

103 

3f 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    .        2,  078,  621  \ 
4%        „  Regd.  Stock       4,364,515j 

1910 

/  lOlx 
\  102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

84%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,750,800 

1909-34 

100J 

— 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,527,800 
10,381,984 

1910-35* 
1938 

102 
99 

3 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

91  °/                                      //^ 

a  /o       i»                  n      w 

2,000,000 

1947 

84 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

3*1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

103x 
109a; 

*A 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

3ig 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

85 

SB 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85 

31 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

103 

85 

35 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

107 

3| 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
470,471 

1923 

drawings 

lOla; 
95 

I 

il  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108a; 

41 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
DC.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
249,312 

1922-28* 
1907-13* 

102a; 
lOOa; 

81! 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J  %  Bonds     .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

94x 

3£ 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

102 

3i5 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

107 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 
Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 
Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.     .     . 
Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  2nd       

1,014,000 

£7,778,082 
£7,191,500 
£19,421,797 
£22,475,985 
£3,420,000 
£2,530,000 

6 
4 
5 
4 
nil 
5 
5 

$100 
Stock 

196* 
108 

110 
28T9B 
119$ 
111 

r*Cifl»  « 

r+MrMM'a  H»H< 
CO  CO  CO  CO  •*  •<*  ^ 

Do.  4  %  3rd       

£7,168,055 

2 

68i 

2§ 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed       .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 
Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 
Bank  of  British  North  America 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 
Canada  Company     .... 
Hudson's  Bay      

£8,129,315 
£4,270,375 
£15,135,981 

140,000 
20,000 
200,000 
8,319 
100,000 

4 
5 
4 

10 
6 

8 
57s.  per  sh. 
£4  per  sh. 

$100 
50 
$50 

10* 

103 
133o; 
W8x 

2571 
76 
£184 

llOjc 

3£ 
3| 

m 

7TB 
3§ 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada. 
Do.  new    ...           ... 

50,000 
25,000 

?t 

5 
3 

6 
31 

6| 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 
Railway  /Pref. 

£400,000 
£300,000 

6* 
5 

Stock 
Stock 

1314 
112 

*£ 

T« 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-Sf 

9303 

ST 

1 

3  %  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

83z 

ft 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

3i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4O/ 
/O                 II                            II 

488,806 

1935 

106 

3 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    ,, 

200,000 

1936 

106 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
(a)  Ex  dividend. 

the  gradual  payment  system  has  been  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  diminishing  prosperity.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  well  to 
recall  what  the  governor  of  the  company  said  at  the  meeting 
last  July.  "The  time,"  he  said,  "has  now  arrived  when  it  is 
believed,  looking  to  the  advancing  values,  that  it  is  in  the 
company's  interest  to  limit  sales,  and  a  policy  has,  therefore, 
been  adopted  by  which  not  more  than  one-half  section  is  being 
disposed  of  to  any  individual  purchaser  in  the  meantime.  With 
regard  to  town  lots,  there  will,  unquestionably,  be  an  advance  in 
price  of  land  year  by  year,  and  while  it  is  well  to  continue 
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selling  in  a  proper  measure,  it  would  certainly,  in  my  view  and 
in  the  view  of  the  board,  be  by  no  means  judicious  to  force  sales 
at  present  prices." 

While  there  is  nothing  of  any  special  interest  to  report  as 
regards  Australian  Government  securities,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  market  is  a  most  healthy  one,  and  continues  to  maintain 
a  firm  tone  in  face  of  the  prolonged  monetary  scarcity.  This  is 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  Australian 
affairs,  fresh  evidence  of  which  is  provided  by  every  mail.  It 
savours,  indeed,  of  platitude  to  speak  in  general  terms  of 
Australian  prosperity,  but  particular  instances  are  not  far  to 
seek.  One  occurs  opportunely  in  the  report  of  the  Peel  River 
Land  and  Mineral  Company,  Limited,  which  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  the  progress  recently  made  by  pastoral  companies. 
The  realised  profit  for  the  year  to  30th  June  last  amounted  to 
£87,607,  as  against  £49,343  in  Jane  1905,  and  the  dividend, 
which  a  year  ago  was  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.,  is  now  at  the 
same  rate  with  the  addition  of  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent. 
The  transfer  of  £10,000  to  reserve  fund  is  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  £17,000  is  carried  to  improvements  account  on  this  occasion 
against  £1000  a  year  ago. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  month's  finance  has  been  the  strong 
upward  movement  in  Australian  bank  shares.  Among  these, 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  have  risen  from  £56  to  £63 ;  Bank 
of  Australasia,  from  £96  to  £104 ;  and  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales,  from  £45  to  £50.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
disclosed  profits  of  the  leading  Australian  banking  institutions 
have  shown  very  little  variation.  Owing  to  the  somewhat 
stagnant  conditions  which  have  existed  in  Australian  internal 
trade,  there  has  been  no  very  profitable  local  outlet  for  the  large 
accumulation-  of  funds  which  the  banks  have  had  in  their  hands. 
Nevertheless,  the  general  position  has  been  fairly  favourable  from 
a  banking  point  of  view,  and  especially  of  late,  while  the  banks 
have  been  able  to  employ  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
funds  in  the  London  market  at  high  rates.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  actual  profits  have  greatly  exceeded  the  amounts 
disclosed  in  the  periodical  reports  to  shareholders,  and  that  sub- 
stantial sums  have  been  applied  to  the  strengthening  of  inner 
reserves. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  evident  from  the  gradual  but 
steady  appreciation  which  has  taken  place  in  bank  share  values 
during  the  past  year  that  the  prospects  of  increased  dividends 
have  been  hopefully  regarded  by  investors.  It  seems  now  that 
the  period  for  the  realisation  of  these  expectations  is  at  hand,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  present  year  were  to  witness  an 
all-round  development  in  banking  profits.  As  is  well  known,  the 
VOL.  XIII.— No.  73.  G 
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external  trade  of  Australia  is  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition, 
and  there  is  every  indication  of  healthy  expansion  in  the  internal 
trade,  by  which  the  banks  are  bound  to  benefit.  The  improve- 
ment is  reflected  in  the  last  published  banking  returns,  which 
show  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  accommodation,  advances 
having  increased  by  a£2,805,000  as  compared  with  the  previous 
quarter,  while  deposits  have  declined  by  ^£696, 000.  In  part,  this 
is  a  normal  movement,  due  to  the  financing  of  the  harvest  and 
the  exports,  but  it  may  be  attributed  also  in  large  measure  to 
expanding  trade. 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

108 

34 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

5tf  ::     ::  i'i 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

101 

89 

34 
»tt 

ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 

5,454,700 

1908-13 

101J 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         „         1885     . 

6,000,000 

1920 

103 

BH 

j 

8$o%       „         1889  (t) 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

99 
101 

3T»* 

3B 

|l  Jan.—  1  July, 

3%         ,"         (t)'.     '. 

5,464,714 

1929-49f 

89 

3 

I 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  . 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

WUx 

1H 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
34%      „              „    (t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-30f 

106 

98 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „              „    (t) 

4,274,213 

1922-471 

86J 

3f 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

6,405,300 

1907-16* 

1004 

— 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %      „      .... 

1,365,300 

1916 

102 

3^1 

1  -f        »   _._                «      f\^A. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

6,246,300 

1916-7-36" 

103 

BH 

>l  Apr,  —  1  Uot, 

3£%      ,,              »    (*) 

2,517,800 

1939 

100 

34 

I 

Q    O/                                                               (f\ 

O  /0             ,,                       ,,      (I) 

839,500 

1916-26J 

86J 

*£ 

}l  Jan.~l  July. 

q  v                         it\ 

"/OH                          II       W 

2,760,100 

1916  t  or 

86| 

3i7B 

1 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

102 

3H 

15  Apr.-  15  Oct. 

34%      „         <*)  .     . 
3  %        „          (t)  .     • 
3%        „          (t)   ,     . 

3,780,000 
3^750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

97 

87^ 
88 

»r 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3$  %  Insobd.  Stock  (t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

984 

3| 

) 

4%                     »     (t) 
S°/  .                      .  h) 

1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40f 

105 

88 

31 

jl  Jan.—  1  July, 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  .No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne*  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs,  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3$ 

1  Apl.—  1  Got. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

8tf 

Do.    Harbour    Trust! 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

IQlx 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

lOlz 

3* 

Melbourne        Trams\ 
Trust  4$%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102x 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

lOlz 

*i 

| 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

lOlx 

3| 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

lOlx 

33 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(*).  Ex  dividend. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
£440,000 

40,000 

P 

12 

5 
100 
100 

40 

lOOx 
101 

If 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 

4 
6 
4 
6 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

47* 
61 
99a; 

7* 

lOOa 

4| 

Do.  4$  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                 .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,217,925 

4 

100 
100 

100 

108cc 
102 

3$ 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,695 

4 

100 

88a; 

4& 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company.     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .      .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref.  ...           .     . 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£3 
12* 

5 

214 

20 
1 
10 

77 
lOoj 

4 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4&  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

100 
100 

102 
102 

* 

(a)  Ex  dividend. 

Increased  profits  are  shown  by  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales 
for  the  half  year  ended  30th  September.  The  principal  items  of 
the  balance-sheet  indicate  a  considerable  development  in  the 
volume  of  business,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  directors 
will  ere  long  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  larger  distribution  to 
the  shareholders  should  it  be  deemed  advisable.  On  the  present 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

6  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

104x 

4A 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

107*     !     8A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J  %  Stock  (t)  .     .     . 

8,151,377 

1940 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

6,384,005 

1945 

89* 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

107JC 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

107 

*1 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares  f 

150,000 

div.  5  % 

9£x 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  Stock  t  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

3*1 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

\    200,000 

1926 

121JJB 

*T5B 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

116$  <c 

M 

) 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs.       .     .     .       / 

300,000 

1920 

108s 

*& 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

HOa; 

tt 

) 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7*  Shares  £2*  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12% 

5%x 

6H 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

101 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

93ar 

5| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

442,600 

1934 

105z 

M 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

111 

*T7« 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

114 

f>& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4*%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

105 

3 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

102 

sf 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6*.  8d  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

occasion  the  profits  amount  to  ^£130,115,  compared  with  £126,962, 
an  increase  of  £3,153.  The  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  absorbs  £100,000,  while  £25,000  is  added  to 
reserve  fund,  and  the  amount  carried  forward  is  augmented  by 
more  than  £5,000  to  £27,732. 

Two  of  the  South  African  Colonies  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  New  Year  monetary  improvement  to  place  stock 
upon  the  market.  Cape  Colony's  issue  of  about  a  million 
sterling  of  3J  per  cent,  at  95  was  very  eagerly  taken  up,  and 
encouraged  no  doubt  by  its  sister  colony's  success,  Natal  appeared 
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in  the  market  three  days  later  with  an  issue  of  three  quarters  of  a 
million  of  stock  on  almost  exactly  similar  terms. 

In  the  South  African  mining  market,  the  improvement  during 
the  first  week  or  two  of  the  New  Year  amounted  to  quite  a 
boom.  While  public  support  on  a  large  scale  is  still  withheld, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  people  are  beginning  to  take  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  the  prospect  with  regard  to  labour.  The  Boer 
pronouncements  on  the  subject  are  considered  as  very  definite 
indication  that  the  Chinese  will  not  be  sent  back  home  unless  an 
adequate  supply  of  other  labour  is  obtainable  for  the  proper 
working  of  the  mines. 

Once  more  the  monthly  labour  return  shows  a  substantial 
increase ;  a  bigger  increase,  in  fact,  than  for  any  month  during 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPBJ  COLONY. 

4$%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (£). 
4  %  1886 
3*%  1886       „        (t). 
3%  1886         „        (*). 

£ 
746,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
13,229,666 
7,550,524 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-431 

101 

105 
103 

95* 

MX 

q 

*& 

8H 
8« 
3*1 

15  Apr.—  15  Got, 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Got. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed        .     . 
3i  %        „              .     . 
»%          it              -     • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

104 
107 
97 

84J 

8* 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Got. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock      . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

97* 

8i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

483,000 

1954 

93 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  % 

1,878,550 

1953 

101 

BM 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .      .     . 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4  % 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

93 

*i 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949-53 

96 

*& 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1964 

97 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

94* 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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nearly   two  years  past.      This  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
statement : — 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March  .  1903 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

November  1904 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233 

19,316 

December    „ 

8,655 

6,277 

2,378 

76,611 

20,918 

January   1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February    „ 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March         „ 

13,547 

8,310 

5,237 

94,604 

34,282 

April 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

35,516 

May 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

38,066 

June            „ 

6,404 

8,642 

2,233* 

93,988 

41,290 

July 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September  ,, 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.      „ 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  „ 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  „ 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April           „ 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June             , 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August         , 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September   , 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.       , 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November    , 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177t 

53,004 

December    , 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

— 

Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


The  gold  production  of  the  Transvaal  for  December  established 
another  high  record,  and  the  aggregate  output  for  1906  amounts 
to  £24,579,987  against  £20,802,074  for  the  preceding  year,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  giving  the  returns  month  by 
month  for  four  years  past  and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war 
commenced. 


1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

January.     .     .     . 
February 
March    .... 
April  

1,820,739 
1,731,664 
1,884,815 
1  865  785 

£ 

1,568,508 
1,545,371 
1,698,340 
1  695  550 

£ 

1,226,846 
1,229,726 
1,309,329 
1  299,576 

£ 

846,489 
834,739 
923,739 
967  936 

£ 

,534,583 
,512,860 
,654,258 
639  340 

May  

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

994  505 

,658,268 

June       .... 

2  021  813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

1  012  322 

665  715 

July  

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

1,068,917 

,711,447 

August   .... 
September  .     .     . 
October  .... 
November    .     .     . 
December    . 

2,162,583 
2,145,575 
2,296,361 
2,265,625 
2,336,961 

1,820,496 
1,769,124 
1,765,047 
1,804,253 
1,833,295 

1,326,468 
1,326,506 
1,383,167 
1,427,947 
1,538,800 

1,155,039 
1,173,211 
1,208,669 
1,188,571 
1,215,110 

1,720,907 
1,657,205 

[fl,  028,  057 

Total*    .     .     . 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

87 

51 

Northern   Railway  of  the   S.  African"! 
Rep  4  7  Bonds       / 

£1,043,280 

4 

100 

95z 

•* 

4A 

Rhodesia   Rlys.  5  %  1st   Mort.    Debs.i 
guar.  by  B.S.  A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

93 

H 

Royal  Trans-  African  5  %  Debs.  Red.    . 

£1,862,100 

5 

100 

92o; 

5| 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES, 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

5 

6 

Bank  of  Africa  £18£  

160,000 

10* 

3} 

10* 

6i 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

2 

14 

2£ 

•*•    a 

4| 

•4 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10* 

16J 

To 

H 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

74 

51 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

22* 

5 

llx 

IOA 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

950,000 

22 

1 

1| 

nil 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

4 

nil 

Do.  5  7  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

103 

4!§ 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

8 

5 

6| 

f  9 
&% 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

10 

10 

1** 

el 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

SI 

6f 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  1906  shows  the  gratifying  increase 
of  35  per  cent,  over  the  production  for  1905.  The  following 
table,  giving  the  returns  month  by  month  for  eight  years  past, 
shows  the  progress  the  industry  has  made. 


1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

6,371 

February 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

6,433 

March  . 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6,614 

April      . 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

5,755 

May.     . 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

4,939 

June 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

6,104 

July       . 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

6,031 

August  . 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

3,177 

September 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

5,653 

October 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

4,276 

November 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

December 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

5,289 

Total   . 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

35,313 

Crown  Colony  Government  securities  have  moved  but  very 
little  during  the  month,  Jamaican  securities  being  quite  unaffected 
by  the  terrible  disaster  at  Kingston. 

The  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  has  been  prominently  in 
evidence  during  the  month.  First,  in  connection  with  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  issue  of  £650,000  of  Imperial  Chinese 
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CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

Barbadoes  3}%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

100 

1 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

111 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (i)  ... 

2,850,000 

1940 

93 

3§ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,098,907 

1918-43f 
1934 

100 
107a; 

3} 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3*%  ins.  (t)      .     . 

1,452,900 

1919-49f 

98 

3& 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

97 

3J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 
Sierra  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (£) 

482,390 
642,043 

1937 
1929-54f 

I08x 
99 

3| 
3^« 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

103 

3| 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

86 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\        ftn  ^^ 
hai  Bank  Shares     ./]        80'°° 

Div.£410s. 

£108$ 

4! 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


Bailway  5  per  cent.  Bonds  placed  through  its  agency  and  then  in 
connection  with  the  amount  of  a  big  increase  in  its  own  capital. 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  40,000  new  issue  of  the  nominal  value  of 
$125  each,  like  the  80,000  already  existing.  These  it  is  intended 
to  offer  to  existing  shareholders  in  the  proportion  of  one  new 
for  every  two  held.  As  the  present  quotation  of  the  old  shares 
is  £108  10s.  apiece,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  handsome  bonus  will 
accrue  to  the  holders  in  respect  of  the  new  issue,  quite  apart 
from  the  yield  afforded  by  the  very  satisfactory  dividend  which 
has  been  maintained  for  another  year.  For  the  half-year  ended 
31st  December,  the  directors  recommend  a  dividend  of  £1  15s.  a 
share,  and  a  bonus  of  £1  a  share,  making  £4  10s.  for  the  whole 
year.  At  the  same  time  another  $750,000  is  added  to  the 
reserve  fund  and  $1,700,000  carried  forward. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,765,300 
£55,971,960 

3 
4 

100 
100 

99 

3 

32 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

281 

4i 

40,000 

16 

12* 

87* 

5JL 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

? 

5* 
10 

9| 
9f 

3H 

*& 

„      Bonds     . 

£2,500,000 

3* 

100 

90 

3f 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TEUSTEE. 


January  21, 1907. 
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"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron, 

VOL.  XIII.  MARCH,  1907.  No.  74. 

FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

BY  EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B, 

I. 
TUB  OERMAN  ELECTIONS,   AND  AFTER 

IN  my  article  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  last  month's  Empire 
lleview,  written  at  a  time  when  the  first  German  elections  had 
not  taken  place,  I  used  the  following  words  : — 

"  I  notice  in  almost  all  the  English  newspapers  which  have  reached  me, 
since  the  Eeichstag  was  dissolved  by  the  German  Emperor,  that  it  is  taken  for 
granted  the  issue  to  be  decided  by  the  impending  elections  is  whether  Germany 
shall  or  shall  not  become  a  Constitutional  Government  approximating  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  system  under  which  Great  Britain  has  been  ruled  for  many 
generations.  Even  at  the  risk  of  turning  out  a  false  prophet,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  predict  that  this  forecast  is  not  likely  to  be  realised,  whatever  may 
be  the  net  results  of  the  electoral  poll." 

I  quote  this  passage,  not  to  congratulate  myself  upon  the 
possession  of  any  exceptional  intelligence,  but  because  a  very 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  last 
century,  and  the  exercise  of  a  moderate  amount  of  common-sense, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  have  enabled  any  intelligent  Englishman 
to  see  that  the  electoral  battle  would  be  fought,  not  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  constitutional  reform,  but  on  the  broad  plain  issue 
whether  the  German  people  were  willing  or  unwilling  to  have  the 
civil  and  military  administration  of  the  Empire  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  transferred  to  those  of 
Ministers  holding  office  by  virtue  of  their  retaining  the  confidence 
of  a  Parliamentary  majority.  As  I  stated  last  month,  the  Germans 
VOL.  XIII.— No.  74.  H 
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as  a  body  "  are  far  too  well-educated  and  too  intelligent  not  to 
realise  that  the  position  of  Germany  between  France  on  the  south 
and  Russia  on  the  north  is,  and  must  be,  one  of  unstable  equi- 
librium unless  Germany  remains  the  most  powerful  military  state 
on  the  continent  of  Europe."  Under  present  conditions  Germany 
is  secure  against  attack,  but  the  first  of  these  conditions  is  the 
supremacy  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  over  the  Imperial  army. 

This  being  so  it  was  incredible,  to  my  mind,  that  the  German 
nation  should  endorse  the  vote  of  a  chance  coalition  between 
conflicting  sections  of  the  Eeichstag  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  involved  the  reduction  of  the  German  forces  in  South- 
West  Africa,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  will  of  the  Emperor. 
Upon  this  ground  I  based  my  conviction  that,  "  when  the  result 
of  the  elections  is  known,  the  German  people  will  be  found  to  be 
in  full  accord  on  this  point,  whatever  they  may  be  on  other  and 
minor  points,  with  the  Kaiser,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Bureau- 
cracy." My  conviction  has  now  been  proved  to  be  well-founded. 
Up  to  the  eve  of  the  elections  the  whole  of  the  French  Press,  and 
the  great  majority  of  our  English  Press,  clung  to  the  delusion 
that  the  upshot  of  the  elections  would  be  to  show  that  the 
German  nation  was  determined  to  increase  the  authority  of 
Parliament  to  the  detriment  of  the  authority  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern dynasty.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  this 
delusion  was  not  shaken  by  the  first  day  of  the  electoral  campaign. 

The  news  that  Manchester  had  deserted  the  Unionist  cause  and 
replaced  Conservatives  by  Liberals  was  accepted  by  all  sensible  men 
in  England  as  showing  that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  campaign 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  much  the  same  way  the  triumphant 
return  of  the  Ministerial  candidate  at  Munich  by  an  enormous 
majority  ought  to  have  convinced  anyone  acquainted  with  German 
affairs  that  the  result  of  the  elections  would  be  a  victory  for  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Ministry.  Of  all  the  kingdoms  consolidated 
into  the  German  Empire  after  the  Franco-German  war  Bavaria 
was  the  one  which,  owing  to  its  size,  its  importance,  its  historical 
renown,  its  Wittelsbach  dynasty  associated  with  the  traditions  of 
the  country  in  the  same  way  as  Prussia  is  associated  with  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty,  and  by  the  fact  of  its  inhabitants  being 
almost  universally  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  had  most 
cause  for  discontent  with  the  changes  necessitated  by  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany.  Yet  on  the  first  opportunity  the  electors  of  the 
Bavarian  capital  were  able  to  show  by  their  votes  that  they  would 
not  support  any  policy  which  even  indirectly  might  militate 
against  the  safety  of  an  united  Germany.  The  significance  of 
the  Bavarian  election  was  recognised  throughout  the  Fatherland, 
but  the  incident  was  not  sufficient  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
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Liberal  press  in  England,  and  still  less  of  their  correspondents 
in  Paris  and  Berlin,  that  the  Socialists,  as  opponents  of  militarism 
and  autocracy,  would  more  than  hold  their  ground  and,  with  the 
support  of  the  clerical  malcontents,  be  masters  of  the  situation  in 
the  new  Parliament. 

Even  when  the  capital  of  Prussia  followed  suit,  and  the 
Socialists  lost  seat  after  seat,  the  correspondents  of  the  Ger- 
manophobe  press  in  Paris  and  London  continued  to  impress 
upon  their  readers  that  the  first  elections  meant  nothing,  and 
that  the  second  series  of  elections,  which  had  to  decide  the 
choice  of  candidates  in  constituencies  where  no  single  candidate 
had  obtained  an  absolute  majority  in  the  first  elections,  would 
redress  the  losses  sustained  by  the  champions  of  constitutional 
reform.  The  final  results  of  the  elections  as  now  known  prove 
the  contrary. 

The  only  intelligible  result  as  to  the  upshot  of  the  contest 
which  I  have  yet  seen  is  given  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  who  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  Anglo- 
German  controversy  has  taken  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
situation  and  has  not  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  influenced  by 
his  own  personal  opinion  of  what  the  policy  of  the  German 
Government  and  the  German  people  ought  to  be,  but  has  con- 
tented himself  with  showing  what  the  policy  is  in  fact.  After  the 
elections  were  over  this  gentleman  sums  up  the  situation  in  these 
words  : 

"  As  for  the  elections  themselves,  their  main  tendency  has  been  the  exact 
reverse  of  those  of  1903.  On  that  occasion  all  the  other  parties  lost  to  the 
Socialists,  now  all  have  gained  at  their  expense." 

In  support  of  this  assertion  he  divides  the  new  Eeichstag 
under  two  heads. 

For  the  Government : — 

Conservatives         .......  80 

National  Liberals  .......  55 

Independents         .......  46 

Anti-Semites         ,  .....  34 

215 
Against  the  Government :  — 

Centre  (Clericals) 105 

Socialists 43 

Poles 34 

Anti-Semite 1 

183 

Upon  the  above  figures  the  losses  and  gains  of  the  various 
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sections  of  which    the    German    Parliament  is  composed    are 
described  as — 


Losses : — 
Socialists 
Guelphs 
Alsatians 
Imperialists  . 


Gains  :— 

Peasant  Party 

Conservatives 

Independents 

National  Liberals 

Agrarians 

Poles     . 

Centre  . 

Federal  Economists 

Moderate  Liberal  . 


86 
3 
3 
1 

43 

9 
I 
6 
5 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 

40 


I  ain  sure,  however,  the  author  of  these  statistics  would  admit 
with  me  that  all  one  can  fairly  say  is  that  any  analysis  of  the 
Eeichstag  now  about  to  meet  can  only  serve  to  show  how  its 
members  might  be  expected  to  vote  if,  on  the  opening  of  the 
session,  a  measure  similar  to  that  whose  rejection  by  a  clerical 
socialist  coalition  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
Eeichstag  were  again  presented  to  its  successor. 

To  speak  the  plain  truth,  the  individual  atoms  of  which  the 
German  Parliament  consists  seem  not  to  be  guided  by  any  fixed 
party  rules,  and  form  new  coalitions  with  one  another  as  the 
fancy  of  the  moment  guides  them.  The  outcry  of  our  English 
intellectuals  for  the  creation  of  a  third  party  independent  of 
either  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  every  member  of  which  should 
form  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  is  beneficial  to  the  State — 
without  giving  a  thought  to  whether  it  might  conduce  to  the 
advantage  of  the  yellow  or  buff — always  seems  to  me  to  be  open 
to  the  fatal  objection  that  a  neutral  party,  every  member  of  which 
was  emancipated  from  party  discipline,  would  infallibly  break  up 
into  groups  or  sections,  who  would  each  run  its  own  fad  for  what- 
ever it  might  be  worth. 

The  whole  electoral  system  of  the  German  Empire  is  so 
complicated;  the  franchise  varies  so  greatly  in  the  different 
States ;  the  division  of  parties  into  groups,  based  on  no  broad 
differences  of  policy  but  on  local  issues,  racial,  sectarian  or 
industrial  interests,  is  of  so  conflicting  a  character  that  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  far  the 
figures  of  the  poll  represent  the  respective  weights  attaching  to 
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the  gains  or  losses  of  the  sections  composing  the  Eeichstag.  It 
may  be  urged  with  great  force  that  the  present  system  stands  in 
urgent  need  of  reform,  but  in  as  far  as  I  can  learn  popular  desire 
for  any  such  reform  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Their  present  faulty 
system  of  representation  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
German  public  are  split  up  into  an  infinity  of  parties  which  have 
not  yet  made  up  their  minds  as  to  any  programme  or  policy  which 
they  are  prepared  to  support  or  oppose.  The  only  intelligible 
deduction  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  recent  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  is  that  the  polls  showed  a  large  increase,  and  that 
this  increase  was  due  to  a  vast  number  of  electors  who  have 
hitherto  not  taken  sufficient  interest  in  politics  to  exercise  the 
franchise.  These  electors  crowded  to  the  polling-booths  when 
they  learnt  that  the  Reichstag  had  refused  to  sanction  the 
military  estimates  for  the  suppression  of  the  native  revolt  in 
South- West  Africa,  had  so  refused  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of 
the  Chancellor,  and  that  this  refusal  had  been  met  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Eeichstag  with  the  sanction,  if  not  by  the 
instructions,  of  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

In  all  calculations  of  German  politics  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  hitherto  whenever  there  has  been  a  conflict  between  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the  authority  of  any  party  either 
revolutionary,  democratic  or  constitutionalist,  the  German  people 
have  in  the  long  run  sided  with  the  former.  I  attribute  this 
circumstance  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans  are  well  aware  that 
the  union  of  the  Fatherland  has  been  achieved  by  the  Hohen- 
zollern  dynasty  far  more  than  by  politicians,  and  that  it  is,  under 
the  same  dynasty,  armed  with  the  same  authority,  that  this 
union  can  best  be  maintained. 

Moreover,  apart  from  the  general  issues  involved  in  the 
controversy  between  the  Eeichstag  and  the  Chancellor,  the  par- 
ticular issue  chosen  by  the  former  as  the  rallying  cry  against 
militarism  was  singularly  infelicitous.  Whatever  may  be  the 
defects  of  the  German  people,  their  patriotism,  their  pride  in  their 
army,  their  attachment  to  the  common  Fatherland,  and  their 
conviction  that  their  military  repute  is  of  vital  importance  to 
their  safety,  as  well  as  their  greatness  as  a  nation,  are  not  open 
to  doubt.  To  have  stopped  or  to  have  reduced  the  despatch  of 
troops  in  order  to  complete  the  suppression  of  a  native  revolt 
would  have  been  galling  to  the  pride  of  any  high-spirited  nation, 
especially  to  one  in  which  military  service  is  universal.  It  is, 
therefore,  intelligible  enough  to  any  man  who  understands  Anglo- 
Saxon  nature  that  any  number  of  electors  who,  as  a  rule,  take 
no  interest  in  politics  should  have  flocked  to  the  polls  to  protest 
against  proposals  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  regarded  as  not 
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only  detrimental  to  German  interests  but  to  German  military 
repute,  and  also  as  calculated  to  take  the  supreme  control  of  the 
German  Empire  out  of  the  hands  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and 
subject  it  to  the  authority  of  Parliamentary  Government. 

If  this  explanation  is  accepted,  the  appeal  to  the  constituencies 
and  the  answer  given  are  clear  and  definite.  Otherwise  the  whole 
electoral  contest  is  devoid  of  sense  or  reason.  The  elections 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  throughout  with  perfect  order  and 
tranquillity.  The  Government  and  its  officials  exercised  no  pressure 
on  the  electorate  beyond  letting  it  be  known  that  the  reduction 
by  the  Reichstag  of  the  number  of  troops  to  be  despatched  to 
the  German  colony  in  South-West  Africa  was  viewed  with 
disfavour  by  the  Emperor  as  a  grave  military  blunder  and  as  an 
infraction  of  the  authority' entrusted  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Liberty  of  the  Press  and  the  right  of  public 
meeting  were  maintained  throughout  the  elections,  and  the 
electorate  has  practically  declared  that  in  the  controversy  as  to 
the  policy  in  virtue  of  which  a  scratch  parliamentary  majority  was 
allowed  to  upset  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  the  Emperor 
was  in  the  right  and  the  Eeichstag  in  the  wrong. 

Now  that  the  course  of  events  has  falsified  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets  who  assured  us  that  the  outcome  of  the  appeal  to 
the  constituencies  of  the  Empire  would  be  a  popular  vote  in 
favour  of  a  parliamentary  regime  and  a  consequent  curtailment 
of  Imperial  autocracy,  they  seek  to  cover  their  defeat  by  declaring 
that  the  net  outcome  of  the  contest  has  been  a  defeat  for  the 
German  Government  instead  of  a  victory.  This  ingenious  theory 
is  based  upon  an  assumption  that  the  Clerical  Centre,  the  party 
who  by  the  help  of  the  Socialists  carried  the  vote  which  caused 
the  dissolution  of  the  late  Eeichstag  has  not  lost  in  strength  by 
the  elections  now  ended,  and  will  remain  antagonistic  to  the  policy 
of  the  Billow  administrators.  The  assumption  seems  to  me  to  be 
based  on  a  misconception.  The  Clericals  are  mainly  composed 
of  South  German  Catholics,  while  the  majority  of  the  Beichstag 
belong  to  the  Lutheran  faith.  Party  politics  are  much  the  same 
all  the  world  over,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  importance  of  the 
theological  controversies  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  was 
exaggerated  somewhat  recklessly  during  the  heat  of  the  contest 
by  both  parties  alike. 

Now,  however,  that  the  contest  is  over  the  Ministerialists 
will  recognise  the  advantage  of  not  giving  any  unnecessary 
offence  on  Church  questions  to  a  party  numbering  105  votes, 
while  the  Clericals  will  have  learnt  that  in  political,  as  distin- 
guished from  theological,  questions  the  Catholic  clergy  cannot 
rely  on  the  united  support  of  the  Catholic  laity.  After  all,. 
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the  Church  of  Home  is,  by  the  logic  of  facts,  the  opponent  of 
Socialism,  the  partisan  of  order,  the  adherent  of  any  established 
Government.  Even  if  the  Socialists  in  Germany  had  not  suffered 
a  defeat  at  the  late  elections  there  would  have  been  no  possibility 
of  any  permanent  alliance  between  the  Catholic  Centre  and  the 
Socialists.  On  the  main  point  at  issue  the  Catholic  laity  in 
Bavaria  and  Saxony  have  shown  that  they  are  at  one  with  their 
Protestant  fellow-countrymen  in  the  north,  both  in  their  loyalty 
to  an  united  Germany  and  in  their  conviction  that  for  the  present 
at  any  rate  German  unity  can  best  be  preserved  by  the  supremacy 
of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty.  This  being  so,  the  "  blacks,"  as 
they  used  to  be  called  in  the  heat  of  the  elections,  cannot  well 
fail  to  understand  that  any  further  coalition  with  the  Socialists 
will  be  detrimental,  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  but 
to  those  of  the  German  Catholics. 

The  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  Berlin,  when  the  news 
of  the  first  Ministerial  victories  were  received,  shows  that  in  the 
capital  the  defeat  of  the  Clerical  and  Socialist  coalition  was 
hailed  with  delight,  not  only  by  the  populace  but  by  the  educated 
classes.  The  processions  to  the  Chancellor's  residence  and  after- 
wards to  the  Imperial  Palace  furnished  proof  sufficient  that  the 
Berliners  not  only  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  coalition,  but 
were  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  Constitutional  reforms  which 
had  been  represented  as  the  inevitable  result  of  a  Ministerial 
defeat.  The  cheers  raised  for  the  Ministerial  victory  were 
acknowledged  by  the  Chancellor  and  by  the  Kaiser  with  outspoken 
frankness  by  speeches  whose  expediency  may  perhaps  be 
questioned,  but  whose  sincerity  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  gist  of 
this  outspoken  utterance  is  conveyed  in  the  following  words : 

"  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  from  my  whole  heart.  It  springs  from  the 
feeling  that  you  are  proud  to  have  done  your  duty  towards  the  Fatherland. 
The  expression  used  by  our  Chancellor  is  true.  Germany  can  ride  if  it  will. 
I  am  of  rock-firm  conviction  that  if,  as  hitherto,  all  classes,  high  and  low,  of 
all  denominations  stand  united  together  we  shall  not  only  ride,  but  ride  down 
everything  that  opposes  itself  to  us." 

The  Emperor's  speech  has  been  received  with  enthusiastic 
comment  throughout  the  Empire.  It  is  in  fact  a  paraphrase  of 
Deutschland,  Deutschland  uber  alles,  a  song  which  expresses 
the  national  sentiment  of  Germany  much  as  the  Marseillaise 
embodies  the  national  sentiment  of  France  and  as  God  save  the 
King  represents  the  sentiment  of  England.  It  may  perhaps  be 
said  that  the  last  phrase  of  the  Emperor's  speech  above  quoted 
contains  a  veiled  threat  to  other  nations.  But  if  one  is  an 
Englishman  by  heart  and  soul,  I  should  deeply  regret  to  see  the 
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day  when,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  foreign  susceptibilities,  our 
own  people  were  asked  to  omit  from  God  save  the  King  the 
lines  expressing  a  pious  aspiration  that  God  "  may  confound  the 
politics,  and  frustrate  the  knavish  tricks"  of  His  Majesty's 
enemies.  What  is  sauce  for  the  British  goose  is  sauce  also  for 
the  German  gander. 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  attach  any 
undue  significance  to  the  terms  in  which  the  Kaiser  greeted  the 
tidings  that  the  result  of  the  elections  would  in  all  probability 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  naval  and  military  policy  which  he 
has  at  heart  without  any  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Reichstag.  As  I  have  said  all  along  in  these  pages,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  England  and  Germany  should  ever  come  into  conflict 
with  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  any  number  of  reasons 
why  they  should  not.  What  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  I  have 
always  contended  that  if  Germany  deems  it  essential  for  her 
welfare  to  increase  her  fleet  England  has,  short  of  going  to  war, 
absolutely  no  power  to  hinder  Germany  from  having  a  strong 
navy  of  her  own.  My  advice,  therefore,  to  the  British  Government 
would  be  to  display  no  nervous  apprehension  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  German  naval  and  military  aggrandisement,  but  to 
maintain  at  all  costs  our  naval  supremacy,  to  discard  all  silly 
nonsense  about  general  disarmament,  to  settle  our  own  affairs  by 
ourselves,  not  by  Peace  Congresses  or  Courts  of  Arbitration,  to 
uphold  our  alliance  with  Japan  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
letter,  and  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  any  suggestions,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  come,  that  we  should  allow  a  tunnel 
to  be  made  under  the  Channel  in  honour  of  the  "Entente 
Cordiale." 

It  seems  to  me  that  mutatis  mutandis  similar  advice  might 
well  be  tendered  to  all  the  great  Powers  of  the  Continent  in 
regard  to  their  relations  with  Germany.  These  relations  have 
not  been  modified  in  any  way  by  the  result  of  the  German  elections 
except  in  so  far  as  it  has  dispelled  the  delusion  so  prevalent  in 
France  that  the  German  people  are  dissatisfied  with  their  existing 
institutions,  that  they  resent  the  burden  of  taxation  and  of  com- 
pulsory service,  and  that  the  Socialists  are  becoming  a  power  which 
might  at  no  distant  date  upset  the  supremacy  of  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty  and  overthrow  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire. 
So  far  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Emperor  William  II. 
or  his  Ministers  entertain  any  intention  of  a  bellicose  kind  towards 
France  or  any  other  continental  nation.  By  the  conference  of 
Algeciras,  Germany  has  established  her  right  to  have  a  voice  in 
any  arrangement  of  an  international  character  affecting  German 
interests.  Under  these  conditions  France  is  bound  over  to  keep 
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the  peace.  The  only  questions  which  may  at  any  time  raise 
grave  international  difficulties  are  the  agitation  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  and  the  possible  disruption  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
under  certain  not  improbable  contingencies.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  general  situation  of  the  Continent  has  been  rendered 
clearer  by  the  issue  of  the  German  elections,  which  proves 
conclusively  the  German  people  and  the  German  Emperor  are  of 
much  the  same  mind  about  the  future  policy  of  the  German 
Empire, 


II. 
THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  CAPITULATIONS 

During  the  last  month  the  question  of  the  Capitulations  has 
been  revived.  It  is  generally  expected  that  in  his  report  for  1906 
Lord  Cromer  will  repeat  the  proposals  he  made  last  year  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Capitulations,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  an 
anomaly  which  inflicts  a  very  grave  injury  on  the  interests  and 
dignity  of  Egypt  without  conferring  any  corresponding  advantage 
on  foreign  powers.  An  incident  connected  with  the  recent  anti- 
Kussian  riots  in  Alexandria  has  occurred  which  is  considered  by 
the  partisans  of  abolition  to  confirm  the  justice  of  Lord  Cromer's 
views.  This  assertion  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  a  complete 
misapprehension.  The  Capitulations  are  in  reality  a  series  of 
treaties  concluded  by  the  Porte  with  a  number  of  Christian 
Powers.  As  Egypt  was  under  direct  Turkish  rule  when  these 
treaties  were  concluded,  and  as  up  to  the  present  day  she  is 
a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  is  obvious  that  by  Inter- 
national Law  these  treaties  are  valid  in  Egypt. 

By  the  Capitulations  any  subject  of  almost  every  European 
Power  can  only  be  tried  for  any  offence  he  may  commit  in  Egypt  by 
the  Consular  authorities  of  his  own  nationality.  The  Kussian  black- 
mailers who  were  deported  the  other  day  to  Odessa  were  accused 
of  criminal  offences  against  the  laws  of  every  civilised  country,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Russian  Consul  were  arrested  and  handed 
over  to  him.  The  Consul  held  an  inquiry  and  decided  there  was 
ample  prima  facie  evidence  to  bind  him  to  deport  them  to  their 
own  country  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  Kussia,  and  if  convicted  to 
be  punished  according  to  the  criminal  code  of  their  native  country. 
Their  case  was  taken  up  by  a  number  of  their  co-religionists, 
all  or  most  of  whom  have  become  naturalised  subjects  of 
other  more  humane  Powers,  and  who  therefore,  if  they  commit 
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any  offence,  must  be  tried  before  the  Consular  Court  of  their 
adopted,  not  their  original,  nationality.  A  large  crowd  collected 
in  the  streets  and  proceeded  to  the  Kussian  Consulate,  smashed 
the  windows  with  rotten  eggs,  and  finally  pulled  down  the 
Kussian  scutcheon  and  threw  it  into  the  gutter.  The  demon- 
strators then  telegraphed  to  the  Khedivial  Government  and 
subsequently  to  the  British  Consul-General  asking  them  to 
delay  the  deportation  till  a  further  and  fuller  inquiry  had  been 
held. 

The  Eussian  Consul,  the  Egyptian  Police,  the  Khedive  and  Lord 
Cromer  could  none  of  them  have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did. 
The  Capitulations  place  the  trial  and  punishment  of  any  criminal 
entirely  and  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Consular  Eepresenta- 
tives  of  his  own  country.  Russia  is  an  independent  Power  with 
whose  courts  at  home  or  abroad  no  foreign  power  has  the  right 
to  interfere.  There  is  no  question  about  the  history  or  origin  of 
the  Capitulations.  They  were  accorded  to  Christian  traders  when 
the  Turks  were  all-powerful  in  their  own  dominions  and,  with  all 
the  pride  of  a  master  race  and  with  an  Oriental  dislike  to  trouble, 
thought  it  below  their  dignity  to  trouble  themselves  with  the 
petty  disputes  of  Christian  dogs,  and  gave  them  permission  to 
try  their  own  people  by  their  own  Courts  and  their  own 
laws. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  Eayahs  to  trade  in  the  East  and 
especially  in  Egypt,  the  Porte  by  the  Capitulations  guaranteed 
them  immunity  from  taxation,  the  inviolability  of  their  domiciles, 
and  various  minor  exemptions.  So  long  as  the  Turks  remained 
masters  of  the  East  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans  had 
every  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  compacts  in  question.  But 
as  the  Cross  gradually  gained  ground  against  the  Crescent,  as 
the  European  influence  increased  while  the  authority  of  the  Turks 
within  the  territories  of  Islam  decreased  in  proportion,  the 
Capitulations,  these  Imperia  in  Imperio  became  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  natives  as  compared  with  strangers.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  say  that  the  foreign  Powers  deliberately  and  systematically 
abused  the  exceptional  privileges  accorded  by  formal  treaties  to 
their  own  subjects.  But  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  human 
nature  that  the  Consular  Courts  should  be  based  in  favour  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  and  should  deal  very  leniently  with  any 
offences  committed  under  their  own  jurisdiction. 

Up  to  1875  any  suit  brought  by  a  native  against  a  foreigner 
could  only  be  judged  by  the  Consular  Court  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  foreigner  belonged.  Owing  to  the  constant  increase  in  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  Egypt,  ever  since  the  hereditary  Pashalik 
was  conferred  upon  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  heirs,  smuggling  in 
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goods  such  as  tobacco  and  opium,  upon  which  prohibitory  duties 
were  levied  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  became  a  most 
lucrative  trade  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  smuggled  goods  had 
only  to  be  stored  in  the  warehouses  of  a  Greek  subject  to  be 
absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Egyptian  police,  while  if  any 
suit  was  brought  against  the  Greek  importer  his  acquittal  by  the 
Hellenic  Consular  Court  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  scandal 
of  this  overt  system  of  smuggling  became  so  flagrant  that  after 
some  five  years  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  conducted  with 
marvellous  ability  by  Nubar  Pasha,  all  the  Powers  who  had  Capitu- 
lation treaties  with  Egypt  accepted  his  proposal  that  the  several 
capitulatory  Powers  should  nominate  an  International  Tribunal 
in  Egypt,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  trial  of  all  civil  suits  to  which 
foreigners  were  parties  should  be  submitted  in  future. 

It  was  further  stipulated  that  if  from  any  cause  the  "  Mixed 
Courts,"  as  they  were  commonly  called,  should  not  be  able  from 
any  cause  to  exercise  their  functions  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Consular 
Courts  in  civil  cases  should  revive  automatically.  No  further 
modification  of  the  Mixed  Courts  system,  or  of  the  code  which  was 
drawn  up  by  an  international  commission,  is  possible  unless  every 
one  of  the  Capitulatory  States  agrees  to  such  modification.  If  Lord 
Crorner  adheres  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  last  report  he  will 
propose  to  get  the  consent  of  all  the  above  States  to  surrender  the 
privileges  their  subjects  have  enjoyed  under  the  Capitulations.  In 
order  to  remove  any  objections  that  might  be  entertained  as  to 
the  future  administration  of  justice  in  Egypt,  his  Lordship  sug- 
gests the  abolition  of  the  Mixed  Courts,  whose  members,  though 
paid  out  of  the  Egyptian  revenue,  are  irremovable  without  the 
consent  of  their  own  governments,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
Court,  composed  in  as  far  as  possible  of  the  present  judges  of 
the  Mixed  Courts,  but  directly  appointed  by  the  Khedive  on  the 
advice  of  the  British  Agency,  and  therefore  removable  if  the 
Khedivial  ministers  and  their  British  advisers  agree  to  their 
removal. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  both  for  and  against  his  Lordship's 
scheme ;  all  I  need  say  here  is  that  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  bearing  the  deportation  of  the  Eussian  criminals  by  the 
Consular  Court  of  Eussia  has  upon  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  doing 
away  with  the  Capitulations.  No  doubt  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction 
conferred  on  foreign  Powers  may  tell  against  as  well  as  in  favour 
of  any  foreigner  who  commits  an  offence  in  Egypt.  To  take  a 
supposition  so  absurd  as  to  be  hardly  imaginable — if  an  English- 
man were  to  be  arrested  in  Egypt  by  the  Khedivial  police  at  the 
instance  of  the  British  Agency  on  suspicion  of  being  implicated 
in  a  criminal  conspiracy,  and  if  the  British  Consular  Court  should 
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decide  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  his  deportation 
to  Malta  or  Gibraltar  or  any  British  possession  and  there  tried  by 
a  British  jury  under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  the  prisoner  could 
only  appeal,  if  at  all,  from  our  Consular  Judges  to  our  British 
Consul-General  who,  ex  hypothesi,  must  be  in  favour  of  his 
surrender  by  the  Egyptian  police,  and  be  embarked  by  them  as  a 
prisoner  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  No  doubt  if  the  man 
was  innocent  he  might  appeal  to  the  British  Government  against 
his  arrest  and  deportation,  |but  law  is  law,  at  any  rate  in  England  ; 
and  I  fail  to  see  how  any  Englishman  can  protest  against  the 
injustice  of  allowing  Eussia  to  exercise  her  legal  rights  in  Egypt 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  declare  Kussia  to  be  so  barbarous  and 
savage  a  country  as  not  to  deserve  any  respect. 

I  fully  admit  that  the  demonstrations  against  Eussian  barbarity 
may  be  a  valid  reason  for  abandoning  the  idea  of  an  Entente 
Cordiale  between  England  and  Eussia ;  but  these  demonstrations 
have  no  more  to  do  with  the  Capitulations  than  they  have  with 
the  procession  of  the  Equinoxes, 


III. 

ENGLAND'S    PURCHASE    OP    THE    SUEZ    CANAL 

SHARES 

A  book  has  been  recently  published  in  Paris  containing 
a  remarkably  clear  and  fair  statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  England  purchased  Ismail  Pasha's  shares  in 
November  1906.  The  author,  M.  Charles  Lesage,  is  a  French- 
man, and  therefore  is  extremely  sore  about  what  he  calls  "  the 
English  invasion  of  Egypt,"  which  he  not  unjustly  ascribes  to 
our  having  anticipated  France  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  these 
shares.  All  this  is  ancient  history,  and  has  ceased  to  have  any  palpi- 
tating interest  for  the  world  at  large.  The  reason  why  I  allude  to 
M.  Lesage's  book,  which  will,  I  think,  be  probably  accepted  as 
a  standard  work  on  the  relations  of  France  and  England,  in 
respect  of  the  Suez  Canal  from  a  French  point  of  view,  is  that  it 
revives  a  controversy  in  which  I  have  always  felt  a  strong  interest, 
but  upon  which  I  have  never,  in  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  expressed 
an  opinion  one  way  or  another,  and  that  is  the  controversy  to 
whom  the  credit  of  having  conceived  the  idea  of  England's 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  held  by  Ismail  in  1875  is 
justly  due. 
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I  am  one  of  the  very  few  persons  left  conversant  with 
what  I  may  call  the  inner  history  of  Egypt,  which  then, 
even  more  than  now,  was  the  history  of  Egyptian  finance. 
In  November,  1875,  Ismail  Pasha  was  in  dire  straits  as  to 
how  he  should  be  able  to  meet  the  interest  due  on  his  loans 
in  the  December  of  that  year.  He  had  well-nigh  exhausted 
his  borrowing  powers,  and  the  only  negotiable  security  he  had 
not  pledged  consisted  of  close  upon  four  millions  (nominal)  Suez 
Canal  shares  which  he  had  inherited  from  Said  Pasha.  The 
value,  however,  of  these  securities  was  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  enable  the  Suez  Canal  Company  to  complete 
their  works  Ismail  had,  in  1869,  agreed  to  forego  the  interest  on  these 
shares  till  1894.  The  position  of  the  Khedive  was  well  known  in 
Alexandria,  but  capitalists  there  were  so  overladen  with  their 
advances  to  the  Khedive  that  they  shrank  from  any  further 
increase  on  their  loans. 

It  happened,  however,  that  a  certain  M.  Hervieu  who  was 
intimate  with  Ismail  Pasha  Sadyk,  better  known  as  the  Mofettish, 
was  consulted  by  the  latter  as  to  whether  he  could  not  find  any- 
body to  raise  the  money  required  to  meet  the  December  Coupons 
on  the  security  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares.  M.  Hervieu  said  that 
he  thought  he  could  raise  the  money  in  Paris  if  he  were  furnished 
with  an  option  of  purchase  which  he  could  show  to  his  financial 
friends  in  the  French  capital.  Ismail  was  at  his  wits'  end,  and 
agreed  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  his  shares  four  millions  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  at  eight  per  cent,  interest,  provided  a  loan 
to  that  amount  could  be  guaranteed  by  the  middle  of  November. 
The  intention  of  Ismail  in  giving  a  nominal  option  of  purchase 
was  probably  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  other  parties.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  M.  Hervieu's  brother  in  Paris,  who  acted  as  his  agent, 
received  a  very  disheartening  reception  when  he  began  to  hawk 
about  his  option  to  Paris  capitalists.  The  Credit  Foncier  was 
then,  as  now,  the  leading  financial  institution  in  France,  and 
Baronde  Soubeyran,  whom  I  knew  well,  was  its  guiding  spirit. 
On  M.  Hervieu's  brother  disclosing  his  option  to  the  Board  of 
the  Credit  Foncier,  they  replied  that  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  loan  which  left  Ismail  free  to  contract  fresh  debts, 
and  that  the  first  condition  of  any  scheme  for  a  loan  on  doubtful 
security  was  that  no  further  debts  should  be  left  within  the 
Viceroy's  power  to  contract. 

This  demand,  though  it  came  rather  curiously  from  the 
mouths  of  the  capitalists  who  had  encouraged  Ismail  in  his 
reckless  borrowing,  was  financially  sound,  but  the  Baron  was  far 
too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  be  aware  that  Ismail  would  never 
consent  to  forego  his  power  to  raise  money  by  contracting  fresh 
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loans  except  under  absolute  compulsion.  The  explanation  of  his 
refusal  to  entertain  any  idea  of  a  further  advance  except  upon 
terms  which  were  obviously  impossible  is  that  the  Credit  Foncier 
had  advanced  the  enormous  sum  of  six  millions  upon  Egyptian 
bonds.  Any  sudden  increase  to  their  liabilities  to  the  extent  of 
£4,500,000  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  credit  of  the  Foncier  and 
dangerous  to  its  directors.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  December 
Coupon  was  not  met  there  would  be  a  panic  in  France,  where 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Unified  debt  was  held.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  can  easily  understand  that  when  the  news  was 
telegraphed  from  Cairo  to  Paris  that  Colonel  Stanton,  our  Consul- 
General  in  Egypt,  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Khedive,  Nubar 
Pasha  and  the  Mofettish,  and  that  a  suggestion  had  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  England  might  purchase  the  Suez  Canal  shares 
on  easier  terms  than  could  be  obtained  in  Paris,  it  may  well  have 
appeared  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  Baron  de  Soubeyran  and  his 
brother  capitalists  in  Paris.  If  the  British  Government  bought 
the  shares  and  thereby  enabled  the  December  Coupon  to  be  paid, 
the  credit  of  Egypt  throughout  France  would  be  greatly  raised, 
and  the  banks  in  Paris  who  held  Egyptian  securities  would  have 
had  many  months'  respite  during  which  they  might  unload 
gradually  without  exciting  undue  attention.  If  this  theory  is 
correct,  it  is  intelligible  enough  why  Baron  de  Soubeyran  and 
his  associates  should  have  been  anxious  to  create  an  impression 
in  London  that  the  purchase  of  the  Khedivial  shares  was  under 
consideration  in  Paris,  a  fact  which  was  perfectly  true,  and  that 
the  British  Government  must  make  up  their  minds  to  close  at 
once  if  they  did  not  wish  the  whole  capital  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  France,  a  statement  of  whose 
verbal  accuracy  I  am  not  quite  equally  confident. 

To  anybody  who  knew  the  Anglo-French  capitalists,  interested 
in  1875  in  Egyptian  finance,  it  must  seem  more  than  probable 
that  my  old  friend  of  more  than  thirty  years'  standing,  Mr. 
Henry  Oppenheim,  was  one  of  the  first  persons  to  whom  Baron 
Soubeyran  would  have  naturally  addressed  himself  if  he  wished  to 
create  the  impression  in  London  I  attribute  to  him.  It  would  be 
almost  incredible  that  Mr.  Oppenheim  should  not  have  been 
communicated  with  from  Paris.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
financial  ways  and  financial  people,  I  think  it  more  than  likely 
that  the  communications  from  Paris  represented  the  probability  of 
the  Khedive's  shares  being  purchased  in  France,  as  being  some- 
what more  urgent  than  was  actually  the  case  at  the  time.  But 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that  French  public  feeling 
was  getting  excited  by  the  rumour  that  England  was  going  to 
buy  up  the  Suez  Canal  shares  and  that  M.  Buffet's  Ministry, 
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in  which  Due  Decazes  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
aware  of  this  growing  unpopularity,  and  would  have  probably 
purchased  the  Suez  Canal  shares  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
opposition  of  the  Haute  Finance. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Oppenheim  had  received  from  some  quarter 
or  another  the  intelligence  that  France  was  making  up  her  mind 
to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  still  held  by 
Ismail,  he  invited  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  to  dinner.  Writing 
at  a  distance  from  newspaper  files  I  may  not  exactly  remember 
the  words  used  by  Mr.  Greenwood  in  describing  the  historic 
banquet  of  two  in  which  the  host  and  the  guest  settled  the  fate 
of  Egypt  if  not  that  of  England.  After  Mr.  Oppenheim  had  told 
Mr.  Greenwood  that  France  was  about  to  appropriate  the  whole 
capital  of  the  Suez,  the  latter  gave  utterance  to  the  "happy 
thought,"  why  should  not  England  purchase  the  Khedive's  half, 
or  thereabouts,  of  the  capital ;  whereupon  it  was  agreed  at  once 
that  England  should  step  in  and  forestall  France,  and  that 
Mr.  Greenwood  should  call  on  Lord  Derby,  then  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  tell  him  the  sensational  news  he  had  just 
received.  According  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  that  most  quiet  and 
decorous  of  statesmen,  Lord  Derby,  flew  into  a  violent  passion, 
abused  Colonel  Stanton  for  neglect  of  duty  in  not  having 
reported  the  news  of  the  negotiations  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment instituted  by  M.  Hervieu  at  Cairo,  and  approved  by  the 
Khedive,  and  then,  after  warmly  thanking  Mr.  Greenwood  for 
his  most  important  intelligence,  promised  that  it  should  be 
forthwith  laid  before  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Without 
discussing  matters  connected  with  the  reception  of  the  news 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  my  own  con- 
viction is  that  Lord  Derby,  if  left  to  himself,  would  never  have 
purchased  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  but  that  when  he  submitted  the 
proposal  to  Mr.  Disraeli  and  discovered  that  the  Prime  Minister 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  purchase,  he  yielded  to  the  force  of  a 
more  imperious  will  than  his  own,  and  acquiesced  reluctantly  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  a  measure  which  was  in  itself  distasteful 
to  his  cautious  character  and  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  rigid 
financial  traditions  of  British  statesmanship. 

I  am  still  more  convinced  that  if  M.  Lesage's  account  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Credit  Foncier  Board  meeting  in  Paris  is 
correct,  the  credit  of  having  brought  about  the  purchase  of 
these  shares  by  the  British  Government  is  due  to  the  reports 
transmitted  to  London  to  the  effect  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  on  the  eve  of  concluding  the  purchase.  If  so, 
Mr.  Oppenheim  and  Mr.  Greenwood  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  action  of  our  Government  in  this  matter.  And  the 
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persons  to  whom  England  really  owes  the  possession  of  our 
present  enormous  holding  in  the  Suez  Canal  are  the  Board  of 
the  French  Credit  Foncier  and  the  late  Baron  de  Soubeyran, 
whose  interest,  not  from  any  unpatriotic  motive  but  from  purely 
business  considerations,  was  that  the  shares  in  question  should 
be  bought  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  not  by  that  of 
France. 

EDWARD  DICEY, 

CAIRO. 
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THE  DEPOPULATION  OF  IRELAND 

BY  WILLIAM  HILL-CLIMO,   M.D. 

THE  student  of  the  military  history  of  the  British  Empire  is 
well  aware  of  the  important  part  which  Irishmen  have  played 
in  its  acquisition  and  defence;  the  gallant  deeds  which  Irish 
soldiers  of  all  ranks  have  performed  in  its  service  need  no  re- 
counting; they  are  universally  acclaimed.  The  great  extension 
of  the  Empire  which  has  taken  place  within  the  past  sixty  years, 
and  the  demands  which  modern  warfare  makes  upon  the  manhood 
of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  have  furnished  so 
recent  a  lesson  that  the  politician  and  the  military  expert  cannot 
regard  but  with  dismay  the  progressive  depopulation  of  Ireland 
which  has  gone  on  within  that  time  and  is  still  continuing. 

The  same  experience  has  shown  that  the  military  value  of  a 
nation  depends  upon  the  physical  efficiency  and  the  general 
aptitude  for  service  of  the  recruits  which  it  supplies,  and  in  the 
case  of  armies,  raised  by  voluntary  recruitment,  upon  the  readiness 
with  which  it  responds  to  that  duty.  From  this  standpoint  it 
will  be  instructive  to  compare  the  relative  positions  which 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  hold  respectively  in  the 
Eegular  Army ;  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  is  that  which 
by  population  they  are  entitled  to.  In  the  comparison  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers  are  left  out  because  they  are  admittedly 
inferior  in  physique  to  the  Eegular  Army,  and  because  with  their 
present  organisation  they  are  not  sufficiently  trained  to  meet  the 
armies  of  Europe  in  the  field. 

The  two  following  tables  afford  the  means  of  comparison. 
They  show  that  in  proportion  to  population  Ireland  provided  the 
largest  number  of  recruits  in  1904,  and  that  if  England  and 
Wales  and  Scotland  had  furnished  in  like  proportion  then  the 
former  would  have  supplied,  in  round  numbers,  3,300  recruits 
and  the  latter  1,300  more. 

I. 

England  and  Wales 32,527,843 

Scotland 4,472,103 

Ireland 4,458,775 

VOL.  XIIL— No.  74. 
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ii. 


Native  countries 
of  Recruits 

Number 
Inspected 

Rejections.* 

Recruits  fur- 
nished by  each 
country 

Number 
Rejected 

Per  1000 
Inspected 

England  and  Wales    .     .     . 
Scotland                  .                . 

55,518 
6,263 
8,004 

561 
70,346 

19,794 
2,188 
2,656 

144 
24,782 

356-53 
349-35 
331-83 

256-68 
852-29 

789 
89 
114 

8 
1000 

British  Colonies  and  Foreign  j 
Countries     / 

Total       

*  The  "  number  rejected  "  column  includes  992  recruits   found   unfit  within  three  months  of 
enlistment.    See  Army  Medical  Department  Report,  1904. 

Again,  taking  from  Table  II.  the  rejection  rate  for  physical 
unfitness,  &c.,  as  an  index,  it  proves  that  Irishmen  are  physically 
the  most  capable  of  military  service  at  the  present  time,  Scotland 
coming  next,  and  England  and  Wales — the  predominant  partner — 
being  the  least  physically  capable.  There  is  nothing  surprising 
in  this  fact  when  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
respective  countries  are  considered.  What  however  is  surprising, 
is  that  neither  political  party  has  given  the  subject  the  attention  it 
deserves.  The  Recruiting  Returns  and  the  Army  Medical  Reports 
show  that  the  physical  unfitness  of  the  people  for  military  service  is 
increasing;  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  Parliament  leads  to  no 
practical  results,  and  yet  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Empire. 

The  factors  which  make  Ireland  a  healthy  people  are 
(1)  purity  of  race,  which  is  not  contaminated  by  alien  immigra- 
tion ;  (2)  climate,  which  is  favourable  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life ;  (3)  the  occupations  of 
the  people,  which  are  for  the  most  part  out  of  door;  and  (4) 
maternal  care,  which  cherishes  infant  life,  as  is  done  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world ;  with  rare  exceptions  infants  are  all  suckled 
by  their  mothers,  whose  instincts  of  maternity  are  strengthened 
by  poverty ;  it  is  luxury  which  breeds  indifference  to  the  wants 
of  the  young.  Other  factors  are  rural  isolation,  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  home-life,  but  the  first  four  are  the  most  important. 

These  conclusions  are  the  outcome  of  long-continued  investi- 
gations in  relation  to  the  physical  fitness  of  the  people  for  military 
service,  to  the  vulnerability  of  our  young  soldiers  in  war  to 
epidemic  diseases,  and  to  the  extent  that  these  conditions  are 
influenced  by  racial  deterioration  as  affecting  the  classes  from 
which  the  majority — eleven-twelfths  —  of  the  recruits  of  the 
Regular  Army  are  annually  obtained.*  After  very  careful 

*  See  "Military  Service  'and   National  Health,"  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Public  Health,  January,  1905. 
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inquiry  the  opinion  was  formed  that  it  was  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  which  was  chiefly  affected,  and  that  the  Celtic  race — 
Irish,  Scotch  and  Welsh — was  practically  exempt,  such  cases 
as  were  noticed  were  too  few  to  be  attributable  to  race  and 
could  be  more  readily  accounted  for  by  personal  faults  and 
environment. 

Unless  special  measures,  such  as  universal  military  training, 
are  adopted  for  its  prevention  the  physical  deterioration  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  must  year  by  year  increase,  for  the  social  and 
economic  conditions,  to  which  it  is  owing,  show  no  signs  of 
amelioration,  on  the  contrary  they  are  being  aggravated  and  are 
profoundly  affecting  the  character  of  the  people.  According  to 
Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.,  the  classes  which  are  most  affected  form 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales  ;*  in 
these  classes  there  is  a  growing  distaste  for  military  service,  which 
agitators  of  the  baser  sort  foster,  and  to  which  an  emotional 
cosmopolitanism  contributes. 

If  the  commercial  and  economic  necessities  of  the  British 
Empire  make  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  physical  well-being  and 
the  capacity  for  military  service  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
surely  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  conserve  those  races  which  are 
not  exposed  to  conditions  so  prejudicial  to  health,  and  which  have 
hitherto  given  their  services  without  stint  to  the  defence  of  the 
Empire.  Impressed  with  these  views  I  resolved  at  an  early  date 
to  visit  Ireland  to  investigate  the  causes  of  its  depopulation,  and 
to  discover  what  measures  were  required  for  its  prevention,  also  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  conditions  of  the  people,  consequent  upon  land  legislation,  had 
affected  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  their  capacity  for  military 
service. 

With  this  object  I  thought  it  would  be  wiser  for  me  to  see 
things  for  myself,  not  to  use  other  people's  spectacles.  It  is 
difficult  to  learn  the  truth  when  information  is  obtained  from 
interested  parties,  and  Ireland  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Rather  the  genius  of  the  people  lends  itself  to  exaggeration  not 
devoid  of  humour  as  the  following  anecdote  shows.  In  one  of 
the  so-called  "congested  districts,"  congested  not  because  of  the 
density  of  the  population,  but  because  the  soil  is  so  poor  that  it 
can  only  support  a  sparse  population,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ireland,  when  visiting  it,  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  not  aware  that  on  hearing  of 
his  approaching  visit  they  had  driven  off  and  concealed  their  stock 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  leaving  only  a  stray  goat,  a 
wandering  donkey,  some  geese  on  the  roadsides,  and  a  few  ducks 

*  See   "  In    Corpore    Sano,"  by    Dr.   Mac^amara,   M.P.      Contemporary 
Eeview,  February,  1905. 
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and  hens  by  the  door-steps  to  bear  witness  to  their  poverty  and 
to  excite  sympathy. 

The  part  of  Ireland  which  I  was  acquainted  with  in  childhood 
and  in  early  manhood  was  Connaught,  happily  it  is  that  part  of 
the  country  specially  suited  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry ;  there 
I  spent  my  holidays  from  schoool  and  college,  and  later,  after 
joining  the  Army  Medical  Department  and  while  on  half-pay  in 
1862,  I  was  Medical  Officer  of  the  Achill  dispensary  district.  In 
this  capacity  and  when  shooting  and  fishing  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  general  features  of  the  country,  its  economic  conditions 
and  the  everyday  life  of  the  people,  a  life,  alas,  chiefly  spent  in  a 
constant  struggle  for  the  means  of  existence. 

My  earliest  impressions  were  associated  with  the  great  famine 
1845-46,  and  vividly  even  now  there  appear  before  me  spectres  of 
want  dying  from  starvation  and  from  relapsing  (famine)  fever. 
My  knowledge  of  the  greater  part  of  Connaught,  when  its  popu- 
lation was  more  than  double  what  it  is  now,  was  extensive  and 
intimate,  which  would  give  me  the  opportunity,  should  I  revisit 
it,  of  obtaining  information  of  the  present  condition  which 
would  be  denied  to  the  mere  sight-seer  or  ordinary  traveller. 
That  indeed  was  so.  I  also  knew  the  Midland,  East  and  part  of 
the  South  of  Ireland,  but  to  enable  me  to  take  a  wider  view  it 
was  essential  that  I  should  visit  the  North  of  Ireland,  so  different 
in  the  character  of  the  people  and  in  other  respects ;  and  of  which 
I  had  no  previous  knowledge,  except  that  derived  from  conversa- 
tion and  books. 

Landing  at  Greenore  I  travelled  via  Portadown,  Omagh  and 
Strabane  to  Londonderry,  where  I  stayed  some  days  visiting 
various  townlands,  and  making  an  excursion  to  Portrush  by  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway,  longside  which  for  some  distance 
could  be  seen  tracts  of  "  slob  lands  "  which  had  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  by  private  enterprise.  The  general  features  of  the 
country  and  the  condition  of  the  crops  showed  how  much  skilful 
husbandry  and  fixity  of  tenure  have  done  for  the  prosperity  and 
comfort  of  the  people  in  the  North.  Without  fixity  of  tenure 
there  never  would  have  been  skilful  husbandry ;  it  was  the  want 
of  it  which  has  made  the  West  and  much  of  the  rest  of  Ireland 
marsh  and  bog. 

From  Londonderry  I  travelled  via  Enniskillen  to  Ballysodare 
in  the  County  of  Sligo ;  from  there  I  went  to  Claremorris,  passing 
through  one  of  the  worst  of  the  congested  districts,  Swinford 
and  Kiltimagh  especially  attracting  attention.  Thence  I  proceeded 
to  Ballina  via  Manulla  junction  and  Foxford;  the  district  is  a 
poor  one,  land  impoverished  and  badly  drained,  which  to  make 
productive  would  require  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  larger  than 
the  majority  of  the  occupiers  could  provide.  I  had  previously 
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travelled  from  Sligo  through  Carrick-on- Shannon  to  Longford 
and  to  Claremorris  by  Mullingar,  Athlone  and  Eoscommon. 

Ballina  is  a  convenient  centre  from  which  outlying  districts 
can  be  visited ;  in  the  diversity  of  their  natural  features  and  in 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  there  is  much  that  is 
common  to  other  parts  of  Ireland.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Ballina  and  between  Crosmolina  and  Killala  the  land  is 
fertile  and  well  cared  for,  but  from  Crosmolina  to  Belmullet 
through  Corick,  with  its  musical  bridge,  and  Bangor,  and  from 
Belmullet  to  Ballycastle  through  Glenamoy  and  Belderig,  moor 
and  mountain,  marsh  and  bog  predominate.  It  was  more  than 
forty  years  since  I  had  been  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  yet  travelling 
on  an  outside  jaunting  car  I  was  able  to  recall  place  after  place 
and  to  note  the  surprising  changes  which  had  taken  place  mean- 
while. 

The  sparseness  of  the  population,  the  absence  of  labourers  in 
the  fields,  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  land  under  tillage, 
and  the  large  tracts  of  grass-land,  formerly  cultivated  but  now 
converted  into  pasturage  with  the  ruins  of  many  houses,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  crumbling  walls,  showed  only  too  plainly 
that  legislation  has  not  yet  fpund  the  true  remedy  for  Ireland's 
miseries.  It  is  so  fashionable  now  to  look  upon  everything  from 
the  commercial  point  of  view  that  the  ordinary  traveller  will 
perhaps  be  better  satisfied  with  the  herds  of  cattle  which  have 
taken  the  place  of  human  beings,  and  will  see  in  them  the  proof 
of  increasing  wealth,  but  it  is  wealth  dearly  bought,  for  simul- 
taneously the  population  is  decreasing  ;  it  is  the  life  of  the  nation 
which  is  placed  in  pawn. 

Ireland's  wealth  is  the  land.  Other  industries,  such  as  the 
linen  trade,  ship-building,  brewing,  whisky  distillation  and 
tobacco-manufacture,  important  as  they  are,  benefit  only  a  few, 
hence  it  is  a  prime  necessity  to  make  the  land  more  productive 
and  to  increase  the  area  under  cultivation.  But  what  are  the 
facts  ?  The  census  of  1901  gives  the  whole  area  of  Ireland  as 
amounting  to  20,228,192  acres,  of  which,  if  divided  into  100 
parts,  only  22*9  parts  are  under  crops,  namely  12  under  tillage, 
and  10  •  9  under  meadow  and  clover ;  52  *  3  parts  are  under  grass, 
and  only  0  •  1  in  fallow  or  uncropped  land ;  1  •  5  parts  are  woods 
and  plantations;  5*8  are  turf  bog;  and  17*4  are  under  marsh, 
barren  mountain-land  and  fens.  In  brief,  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  land  is  under  crops,  of  which  only  a  little  more  than  half 
is  under  tillage ;  the  scanty  employment  which  agriculture  now 
affords  is  no  longer  surprising. 

Land  in  Ireland,  if  left  fallow  or  if  kept  in  grass  as  pasturage, 
soon  loses  its  productive  power.  This  is  now  the  common 
practice  in  the  poorer  districts,  and,  as  the  people  graphically 
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put  it,  it  takes  the  life  out  of  the  land.  Land  which  is  reclaimed 
from  bog  shows  a  special  tendency  to  revert  to  its  original  state  ; 
as  52  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  Ireland  is  under  grass  this 
danger  is  a  very  real  one ;  land  to  continue  productive  must  be 
well  drained,  well  manured  and  cultivated.  The  tenants  of  small 
holdings  do  not  want  to  be  told  this ;  it  is  not  scientific  teaching 
they  want  but  the  capital  to  meet  the  cost  of  drainage  and  other 
improvements ;  in  their  straitened  circumstances  they  are  only 
human  to  prefer  an  immediate  gain  to  a  prospective  advantage. 
The  deposits  in  Government  Savings  Banks  and  in  private  banks 
indicate  a  progressive  prosperity,  but  it  is  dearly  bought  if  it 
results  from  an  impoverishment  of  the  soil. 

Nobody  can  travel  through  Ireland  in  August  and  September 
without  noticing  this  impoverishment  of  the  land  and  its  water- 
logged condition.  Those  parts  which  are  worst  are  those  where 
the  holdings  are  smallest  and  of  the  lowest  rateable  value.  Of 
the  490,301  holdings  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  according  to  the 
census  of  1901,  there  were  334,362  with  an  acreage  not  exceeding 
30,  the  percentage  in  Connaught  being  79 -9  of  the  total  holdings 
in  that  province,  and  the  percentage  of  holdings  not  exceeding 
^15  in  rateable  value  was  in  that  province  86*2  per  cent.  The 
poorer  districts  are  those  which  have  always  had  the  highest 
emigration  rate,  except  in  Ulster,  where  the  growth  of  various 
industries  has  led  to  a  transfer  of  the  population  to  towns. 
The  decrease  of  population  for  the  decennial  period  ending  the 
31st  March,  1901,  was  for  Ulster  2-28  per  cent.,  Leinster  3 -26 
per  cent,  Munster  8*29  per  cent.,  and  Connaught  10*8  per  cent. 

The  land  question  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Ireland's 
depopulation,  not  only  on  account  of  the  number  of  emigrants 
who  annually,  through  want  of  employment,  leave  the  country, 
but  because  the  majority  are  at  the  most  reproductive  period 
of  their  lives.  In  1900  the  total  number  of  emigrants  was 
47,107,  of  whom  the  males  numbered  23,295  and  the  females 
23,812,  the  vast  majority  of  whom — 82  per  cent. — being  persons 
between  15  and  35  years  of  age.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
reproductive  age  is  between  20  years  and  45  it  will  be  understood 
how  greatly  emigration  hinders  the  natural  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation, lowers  its  military  capacity,  and  may  ultimately  lead  to 
the  degeneration  of  the  race. 

The  following  table  gives  the  vital  statistics  of  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  the  year  1905  :— 

III. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Births     ...     929,457     ...     27 •  2  Proportion  per  1000  living. 

Deaths    •      .     .     519,939     ...     15 "2  „  „       „ 

Marriages    .     .     260,489     ,     .     .     15 -3  Persons  married  to  a  1000  living. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Births     .     .     .     131,381     .     .     .     28  •  0  Proportion  per  1000  living. 

Deaths    .     .     .       74,526     .     .     .     15-9          „  „       „ 

Marriages    .     .      81,243     ...     13-3  Persons  married  to  1000  living. 

IRELAND. 

Births     .     .     .     102,832     .     .     .     23-4  Proportion  per  1000  living. 
Deaths    .     .     .       75,071     .     .     .     17-1          „  „       „        „ 

Marriages    .     .       23,078     .     .     .     10 •  5  Persons  married  to  1000  living. 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  the  marriage-rate  and  the  birth- 
rate are  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
Scotlaod,  but  that  the  death-rate  is  higher.  The  effect  of 
emigration  on  the  birth-rate  has  been  already  referred  to.  Of 
course  when  so  large  a  number  of  people  is  annually  lost  to  the 
nation,  whose  expectation  of  life  is  greatest,  the  average  mortality 
is  raised;  it  is  the  old  and  the  very  young  who  increase  the 
death-rate.  A  comparison  of  the  birth-rates  of  the  three 
kingdoms  is  instructive,  and  gives  results  which  perhaps  would 
be  hardly  expected.  If  the  birth-rate  in  England  and  Wales 
had  borne  the  same  relation  to  the  marriage-rate  as  it  did 
in  Ireland,  their  birth-rate  in  1905  would  have  been  34  •!  instead 
of  27*2,  and  in  Scotland  it  would  have  been  29*6  instead  of 
28,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  larger  number  of  illegitimate 
births  in  Scotland,  which  in  1905  was  6  •  61  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number.  Some  interesting  inferences  might  be  drawn  from 
these  figures,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  they  prove  there 
is  no  loss  of  fertility  in  the  Irish  people,  and  that  preventive 
measures,  which  are  so  common  elsewhere,  have  not  been  had 
recourse  to. 

Ireland's  progressive  depopulation  has  become  so  serious  a 
question  that  some  further  explanation  is  necessary.  In  1845, 
when  the  potato  rot  began,  the  population  was  8,295,061,  at  the 
end  of  the  famine  it  had  been  reduced  by  two  millions,  of  which 
between  200,000  and  300,000  had  died  of  starvation  or  from 
famine  fever,  and  the  remainder  had  emigrated.  In  1901  the 
population  was  4,458,775,  so  that  the  annual  decrease  in  the 
intervening  time  was  31,600.  The  estimated  population  in  the 
middle  of  1905  was  4,391,565,  making  approximately  an  annual 
decrease  of  17,000  in  the  past  four  years. 

The  subtraction  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  healthiest 
of  the  people  from  the  general  population  cannot  be  prolonged 
indefinitely  without  imperilling  national  life.  Fortunately  the 
Irish  people  possess  great  recuperative  powers,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  old  age  which  furnishes  the  second  highest  death- 
rate,  but  there  are  signs  that  the  strain  is  approaching  to  the 
breaking-point.  Can  the  increasing  prevalence  of  tuberculosis, 
cancer  and  insanity  be  thus  explained  ?  Extremes  meet.  It  will 
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be  curious  if  the  effect  of  emigration  by  reducing  the  virile  power 
of  the  nation  lowers  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  as  alien 
immigration  has  done  in  the  East  End  of  London;  their 
respective  populations  are  not  widely  different. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  so  much  has  been  said  of 
Ireland's  depopulation  and  of  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  its  prevention  that  it  may  appear  presumptuous  to  assert  that 
the  story  is  still  incomplete.  If  it  be  complete  why  is  it  that  no 
remedy  has  yet  been  found  ?  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  recall 
the  more  important  facts ;  the  great  exodus  of  the  people  which 
took  place  during  and  for  two  years  after  the  famine  was  in  itself 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  future  emigration,  which  only  a  return  of 
prosperity  to  the  country  could  render  inoperative.  Every 
American  mail  brought  letters  from  relatives  and  neighbours  who 
were  earning  good  wages  and  who  were  able  to  send  to  those  at 
home  substantial  help.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  those 
who  remained  should  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  cruel  poverty 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  to  join  their  more  fortunate 
countrymen  in  that  new  land  which  was  for  them  in  truth  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  It  was  a  providential  circumstance 
that  at  this  time  the  discovery  of  gold  in  America  and  in  Australia 
and  modern  invention  should  open  up  other  fields  of  employment 
in  those  virgin  countries  which  steam,  as  a  motive  power  by  land 
and  by  sea,  had  brought  within  easier  reach. 

Meanwhile  modern  invention  had  made  the  lot  of  the  peasant 
at  home  all  the  harder,  it  is  still  driving  him  from  the  soil.  The 
use  of  machinery  has  so  lessened  the  cost  of  production  and  of 
carriage  that  enormous  quantities  of  cheap  food  supplies  are 
imported,  against  which  home  produce  cannot  successfully  com- 
pete. Even  the  small  cultivator,  tilling  his  own  land  by  his  own 
labour  and  that  of  his  family,  has  the  greatest  difficulty  to  make 
both  ends  meet  in  good  seasons,  and  when  one  or  two  lean  years 
come  he  goes  under,  or  he  turns  his  land  into  grass  and  his  young 
people  emigrate ;  he  has  one  or  two  mouths  the  less  to  feed.  The 
traveller  in  Connaught  cannot  fail  to  have  seen  in  some  wayside 
station  the  sadness  of  these  partings  and  home  after  home  which 
has  been  thus  broken  up. 

Cheap  imports  have  created  new  desires  and  new  wants  which 
still  further  stimulate  emigration.  The  poor  can  only  buy  the 
cheapest ;  they  see  other  things  which  would  greatly  minister  to 
their  comfort,  a  little  dearer,  perhaps,  but  which  they  could  have, 
had  their  earnings  been  a  little  more.  It  is  not  food  only,  but 
clothing  and  other  conveniences  of  civilisation  of  which  they 
are  thus  deprived.  Hence  grows  discontent  which  education 
aggravates,  for  it  tells  them  these  things  ought  not  to  be,  or  at 
least  that  they  are  not  incapable  of  betterment.  In  the  old  this 
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feeling  begets  a  want  of  thrift  and  a  recklessness  for  the  future, 
and  in  the  young  a  desire  for  improvement  which  they  know  can 
only  be  gratified  by  a  severance  from  their  old  associations  while 
they  are  still  capable  of  doing  the  best  for  themselves. 

It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  to  stop  emigration  the  people 
must  get  remunerative  employment ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
Irish  industries  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  apart  from  agriculture  are 
few.  Mining  is  a  negligible  quantity.  Some  day  peat  fuel  may 
successfully  compete  with  coal.  There  is  water  power,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  going  to  waste  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  nothing 
for  it  to  do ;  flour  and  other  mills  are  lying  idle  or  in  ruins.  What 
else  can  be  expected  when  the  total  extent  of  land  under  cereals, 
green  crops  and  flax  shows  a  decrease  of  701,329  acres,  or  21'2 
per  cent,  in  the  twenty  years,  1881  to  1900.  Deep-sea  fishing  at 
the  best  only  affords  a  precarious  livelihood  to  a  small  minority  of 
the  people :  the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  coast  and  the  cost  of 
carriage  are  all  against  its  ever  becoming  a  lucrative  employment 
without  a  large  expenditure  of  capital.  Inland  fisheries  have  been 
for  many  years  failing;  it  is  a  universal  complaint  that  salmon 
and  trout  show  a  great  falling  off.  The  head  of  fish  that  a  river 
will  carry  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  supply  of  food, 
animal  and  vegetable,  which  it  contains,  and  the  supply  of  food 
in  most  Irish  rivers  has  been  sensibly  lessened  since  so  much  land 
has  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  besides  floods  are  frequent 
and  carry  off  much  of  that  which  remains. 

Ireland's  poverty  has  been  attributed  to  early  marriages,  but 
that  is  not  so,  for  the  percentage  of  minors  married  in  Ireland  is 
a  much  smaller  proportion  than  in  Great  Britain ;  any  stick  seems 
good  enough  to  hit  a  dog  when  he  is  down.  Of  the  superior 
fertility  of  the  Irish  race  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  is  no  crime, 
and  some  day  to  it  may  be  owing  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  a  purely  agricultural  country  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign 
food  supplies  or  a  reduction  in  its  spending  power  leads  to  the 
diminished  consumption  of  home  produce,  which  lessens  the 
demand  for  labour.  Ireland  has  been  the  victim  of  both. 
Coincident  with  these  economic  charges,  which  were  aggra- 
vated by  bad  seasons,  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  began  that  series 
of  remedial  measures  of  which  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was 
the  first. 

The  Land  Act  of  1870  was  preceded  by  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church,  which  made  Mr.  Gladstone's  agrarian  policy 
the  easier.  If  a  Christian  State  consider  it  right  to  divorce  itself 
from  religion,  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  logically 
followed,  for  it  was  in  no  sense  a  National  Church.  Land 
reform  in  1870  was  a  crying  want,  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
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tenant  was  a  public  scandal.  Landlords  enforced  their  rights  in 
the  most  arbitrary,  often  in  the  cruellest,  way  and  neglected  their 
duties.  Fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rent  and  compensation  to  tenants 
for  the  improvements  which  were  made  by  them  were  essential. 
All  this  has  been  done  and  more,  yet  the  Irish  land  question  still 
remains  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  successive  Governments. 

The  expropriation  of  the  landlords,  which  is  now  going  on, 
seems  to  be  the  Government's  final  attempt  at  settling  the 
question.  It  is  a  vain  hope,  for  a  large  part  of  the  purchase 
money,  obtained  by  the  sale  of  properties  under  the  Act,  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  country,  and  the  income  derived  from  it  will  be 
spent  abroad  so  that  the  demand  for  labour  will  be  lessened  and 
a  fresh  impetus  will  be  given  to  emigration.  It  is  the  irony  of 
fate  that  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the 
various  Land  Acts,  which  were  intended  to  promote  the  content- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  have  had  this  result.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  expectations  have  not  been  realised.  Had  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  been  on  a  par  with  his  other  great  intel- 
lectual gifts  he  would  have  saved  himself  and  his  country  from 
some  painful  experiences.  All  land  legislation  hitherto  has  dealt 
with  landlordism,  now  that  it  has  gone,  or  will  have  shortly  gone, 
the  nation  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  real  question, 
that  is  the  land  itself. 

To  restore  fertility  to  the  land  a  large  expenditure  must  be 
undertaken  on  drainage,  afforestation,  reclamation  and  tillage. 
Were  the  Government  to  purchase  and  to  hand  over  as  a  gift 
to  the  tenants  the  fee  simple  of  all  holdings  under  thirty  acres 
in  extent,  it  would  not  free  itself  from  the  responsibility  for  this 
expenditure  if  the  land  is  to  support  the  present,  not  to  say 
a  larger  population,  in  the  standard  of  comfort  which  is  now 
considered  the  minimum  in  most  civilised  countries.  The 
removal  of  capital  from  the  country  is  therefore  a  most  serious 
question. 

The  first  step  in  land  reclamation  is  drainage ;  without  it 
tillage  will  scarcely  pay  for  the  labour.  No  one  can  travel  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  in  August  and  September  without  being 
impressed  with  this  fact,  for  he  will  pass  mile  after  mile  of  land 
water-logged  and  useless  for  cultivation.  Since  the  land  has 
been  thrown  into  grass  the  damage  is  not  so  readily  discernible, 
but  the  loss  from  non-productiveness  caused  by  want  of  drainage 
is  incalculable  which  year  by  year  has  so  increased  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  individuals  to  find  the  remedy  ;  it  must  be  under- 
taken by  the  State. 

Afforestation  must  accompany  drainage,  not  in  this  instance 
with  the  view  of  greatly  modifying  climatic  conditions,  though 
no  doubt  in  conjunction  with  drainage  the  substitution  of  large 
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plantations  for  morass  and  for  large  tracts  of  land,  more  or  less 
under  water  for  months  and  from  which  evaporation  is  constant, 
would  tend  to  localise,  if  not  to  diminish  the  rainfall.  It  is  to 
the  effect  which  afforestation  has  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to 
which  attention  is  directed.  The  leases  falling  on  the  ground 
are  drawn  into  the  soil  by  earth-worms,  where,  by  their  action 
and  by  that  of  micro-organisms,  they  are  converted  into  humus  to 
enrich  the  soil.  In  peat  and  bog  there  are  no  earth-worms,  and 
the  absence  of  micro-organisms  is  notorious ;  it  is  the  want  of 
these  fertilising  bacteria,  following  the  denudation  of  the  land  of 
trees,  which  has  made  such  large  tracts  a  waste,  and  which  has 
so  impoverished  the  country.  To  restore  this  fertility  there  is 
but  one  remedy — extensive  afforestation. 

The  endeavour  so  far  has  been  to  avoid  party  politics,  for  it  is 
the  good  of  Ireland  not  that  of  party  which  is  at  heart,  but  it 
must  be  insisted  on  that  the  authority  which  assumes  the  financial 
responsibility  for  the  work  must  also  have  the  financial  control. 
The  conclusions  which  have  been  come  to  are  that  the  sale  of  the 
land  to  the  tenants,  in  its  present  condition,  will  lead  to  the 
further  depopulation  of  the  country ;  that  the  straitened  circum- 
stances of  the  poorer  tenants  will  ultimately  end  in  another  form 
of  landlordism  infinitely  more  pernicious  than  that  which  it  has 
replaced  (this  is  the  belief  of  some  of  the  shrewdest  of  the  tenants 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject — to  my  knowledge  it 
has  already  begun) ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  assume 
the  ownership  of  the  land,  letting  it  to  the  tenants  at  a  small 
rent  and  using  the  income  for  some  years  in  improvements. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  what  is  best  for  the 
Empire  as  a  whole  while  recognising  the  just  claims  of  each 
individual  member.  The  purchase  of  the  land  by  the  supreme 
Government  would  fulfil  both  these  objects,  for  it  would  beget  a 
community  of  interests  which  would  draw  Ireland  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  Empire,  and  would  make  its  defence  a  common  duty. 
That  Ireland  will  ever  become  prosperous  and  contented  until 
this  evil  is  redressed  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  an  evil,  for  the  state 
of  the  land  as  it  is  to-day  is  the  result  of  past  wrong-doing.  The 
British  Government  does  much  for  its  enemies  ;  it  repatriated  the 
Boers  and  supplied  them  with  cattle  and  implements  to  restart 
their  farms.  Cannot  the  same  sense  of  justice  and  generosity  be 
extended  to  Ireland  ?  To  do  so  will  build  a  bulwark  of  defence 
for  the  Empire  stronger  than  triple  brass. 

WILLIAM  HILL-CLIMO. 
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THE   ARMY   AND   THE   EMPIRE 

BY  CHARLES  E.  T.   STUART-LINTON. 

WHILE  the  greatest  consideration,  in  any  survey  of  Imperial 
Defence,  must  be  given  to  the  Navy,  the  subordinate  though 
important  point  of  military  defence  must  not  be  overlooked ;  each, 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  necessary  to  the  other.  In  the  case  of  a  war 
with  Eussia  we  should  need  an  efficient  army  to  reinforce  our  troops 
in  India.  The  same  might  also  be  said  of  Canada  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  the  United  States.  In  order  to  secure  the  safe  transporta- 
tion of  troops  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy  must,  therefore, 
be  undoubted.  In  the  event  of  our  suffering  absolute  naval  defeat, 
the  Empire  would  be  at  an  end,  each  part  setting  up  for  itself  as 
best  it  could ;  and  India  would  be  thrown  back  into  the  past, 
subject  again  to  internal  anarchy  and  invasion.  The  invasion  of 
the  British  Isles  would  then  follow,  and  with  every  probable 
success,  as  an  invader  would  cut  our  lines  of  communication  and 
establish  a  blockade,  which  in  a  few  weeks  would  reduce  the 
kingdom  by  means  of  starvation. 

The  only  other  exigency  in  which  our  land  forces  would  be 
called  upon  to  repel  any  invasion,  and  in  fact  the  only  time  in 
which  such  an  invasion  could  become  really  at  all  practicable, 
would  be  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  major  portion  of 
the  home  squadrons  in  another  sphere  of  action. 

Assuming,  however,  that  an  enemy  might  for  a  while  control 
the  Channel,  thus  making  a  descent  upon  our  coasts  practicable 
though  extremely  hazardous,  then  upon  the  land  forces  in  the 
kingdom  would  fall  the  responsibility  of  repelling  any  such 
invasion  until  the  return  of  the  fleet.  In  this  case  a  descent 
might  be  a  feint,  made  either  to  prevent  the  Channel  Squadron 
from  leaving  local  waters,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  force  a  speedy 
return,  thus  preventing  it  from  co-operating  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  for  destroying  the  enemy  wherever  gathered  in  force.  Were 
the  kingdom  prepared  against  such  an  eventuality  it  might 
dissipate  any  such  idea,  or  at  all  events  make  it,  if  attempted, 
ineffective. 

And  this  can  also  be  said  in  regard  to  Australia,  who  with  an 
efficient  military  force  could  in  the  event  of  a  descent  on  her 
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coasts  beat  back,  or  at  least  hold  an  invader  in  check  until  the 
arrival  or  return  of  the  Australasian  squadron,  which  might  have 
been  engaged  in  giving  battle  to  the  enemy  in  another  sphere  of 
action. 

Should  an  invasion  be  attempted  from  India's  North-west 
Frontier,  the  "  command  of  the  sea  "  would  be  essential  in  order 
to  send  reinforcements  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  And  this  is 
equally  true  in  regard  to  Canada.  She  would  need  reinforcements 
in  the  event  of  a  land  invasion  from  her  big  neighbour,  the  United 
States. 

Our  military  forces  are  then  required  for : — 

(1)  The  protection  of  the  British  dominions  from  invasion 

during  absence  of  the  fleet ; 

(2)  The  protection  of  our  Indian  Empire,  with  ability  for 

reinforcements  when  necessary ; 

(3)  Garrisons  for  coaling  stations,  etc. ; 

(4)  Police  work  in  our  small  wars  in  India,  Egypt,  and  else- 

where ; 

(5)  [Reinforcements  for  Canada  or  the  other  colonies  in  case  of 

invasion  by  land ; 

(6)  Landing  a  force  in  a  hostile  country  after  the  "  command 

of  the  sea  "  had  been  assured  to  us. 

The  military  forces  of  the  Empire  are  estimated  at  over  a 
million  men.  Yet  these  forces  are  far  from  being  efficient  in 
many  vital  points,  lacking,  as  they  do,  homogeneity.  Their  great 
defect  is  the  lack  of  proper  organisation  between  the  forces  of 
the  Imperial  and  Indian  armies,  and  the  militia  forces  in  the 
colonies.  This  is  still  further  illustrated  by  the  practice  that  has 
been  long  permitted,  of  allowing  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices 
to  maintain  forces  of  their  own,  not  under  War  Office  control. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  have  this  utter  lack  of  unity  of  action.  The 
various  forces  of  the  whole  Empire  should  be  united,  at  least  in 
regard  to  general  direction. 

The  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war  sadly  illustrated  the 
total  unpreparedness  of  the  British  people  for  war,  and  the  many 
faults  of  the  War  Office.  It  was  thus  that  the  situation  was 
commented  on  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  War : — 

The  whole  military  system,  as  it  stood  at  that  date,  was  tested  by  the  war 
in  South  Africa.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  stores  and  material 
is  described  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  his  Minute  of  May  21,  1900,  as  "full  of 
peril  to  the  Empire,"  inasmuch  as  we  were  not  sufficiently  prepared  even  for 
the  equipment  of  the  comparatively  small  force  which  we  have  always  con 
templated  may  be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  this  country  in  the  initial 
stages  of  a  campaign. 

The  military  forces  of  the  Empire  are  in  general  composed  of 
the  Imperial  regular  army,  the  Indian  army,  and  the  militia  and 
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volunteers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  colonies  and  dependencies. 
The  grand  total  of  these  forces  numbered  in  1904,  1,409,766 
men.  This  seems  an  immense  force  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Empire,  when  one  considers  the  enormous  expense  entailed,  and 
the  fact  that  we  must  rely  chiefly  on  the  protection  of  the  Navy. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  the  lack  of  efficiency  in  some  of  our 
military  departments  is  considered.  Far  better  to  have  a  smaller 
showing  on  paper,  and  a  higher  efficiency  in  the  field.  It  would 
be  even  preferable  to  have  only  one-half  this  number  if  such  a  force 
were  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  in  all  its  branches.  This  may 
be  said  of  the  regular  army  as  well  as  the  home  and  colonial 
auxiliary  forces. 

In  the  late  war  we  did  not  suffer  to  the  full  extent  from  our 
many  mistakes.  The  Boers,  though  a  brave  and  exceedingly 
mobile  enemy,  were  in  no  way  an  organised  or  highly-trained 
army.  They  neglected,  therefore,  to  follow  up  and  take  advan- 
tage of  many  opportunities  which  a  thoroughly  modern  army 
would  have  done,  greatly  to  our  disadvantage.  Thus  we  had  time 
to  retrieve  our  blunders.  In  a  war  with  a  great  Power  we  should 
neither  have  this  opportunity,  nor  time  to  rectify  our  mistakes, 
and  many  of  our  auxiliary  troops  both  at  home  and  from  the 
colonies  could  not  with  fairness,  in  the  somewhat  raw  condition 
in  which  they  were  found  in  the  South  African  campaign,  be  pitted 
against  the  highly-trained  troops  of  an  enemy.  If  the  conduct 
of  our  kin  in  the  colonies  in  regard  to  the  South  African  campaign 
can  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  it  would  seem  that  they  wish  to  help 
in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  in  the  future  whenever  occasion 
presents  itself.  But,  however  great  the  ardour  and  loyalty  of  our 
fellow-subjects  over-sea  may  be  to  aid  us,  such  troops,  hastily 
raised  from  such  material,  could  only  be  used  against  trained 
professional  troops  with  the  greatest  caution. 

In  the  several  self-governing  colonies  there  are  militia  forces 
numbering  something  like  100,000  men,  composed  of  the  flower 
of  the  manhood  of  the  Empire.  But  in  their  untrained  condition 
their  military  value  at  present  is  naturally  not  very  high.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  said  to  the  Colonial  Premiers  at  the 
Conference  in  1902  : — 

Canada  has  nearly  40,000  men.  We  know  that  in  no  part  of  the  Empire 
has  better  fighting  material  been  found  in  the  recent  war  than  among  the 
Canadians.  But  I  see  from  the  last  annual  report  from  the  general  officer 
commanding  the  Canadian  Militia — a  report  which  was  referred  to  in  high 
terms  in  a  recent  debate  on  the  Militia  in  the  Canadian  Parliament— that  the 
city  corps  have  absolutely  no  training  whatever  in  the  field  duties  of  a  soldier, 
and  that  the  rural  corps  will  never  be  made  even  fairly  fit  to  take  the  field  with 
the  limited  period  of  annual  training  that  they  receive  under  existing  con- 
ditions. In  the  urban  corps,  it  is  further  stated  to  be  impossible,  at  present, 
to  give  anything  beyond  theoretical  instruction  in  the  more  important  duties 
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of  a  soldier,  such  as  scouting,  outpost  work,  entrenchment  and  tactical  exer- 
cises. As  regards  the  cavalry,  the  general  officer  regretted  his  inability  to 
report  that,  as  cavalry,  they  can  be  considered,  in  any  instance,  more  than 
barely  efficient. 

Beyond  that,  we  know  that  Canada  has,  at  present,  no  trained  staff,  or 
system  of  training  staff  officers ;  and  very  recently  a  rifle  has  been  adopted  in 
Canada  which,  although  carrying  the  same  cartridge  as  our  British  rifle,  is  of  a 
different  pattern,  which  in  itself,  we  think,  is  a  little  unfortunate,  as  breaking 
the  uniformity  and  the  interchangeability  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  case 
troops  are  employed  together. 

Since  these  words  were  spoken  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  increasing  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  Canadian  Militia. 
But  what  is  still  greatly  needed  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  rifles  and 
ammunition,  and  the  establishment  of  factories  to  make  rifles  and 
cartridges  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Also  to  secure  more 
drill  grounds  and  rifle  ranges,  and  in  fact  proper  facilities  for 
training  men  and  arming  them  in  case  of  emergency. 

A  very  proper  precedent  was  established  by  Mr.  Balfour  in 
inviting  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Militia, 
to  attend  the  consultations  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee. 
There  has  been  also  some  discussion,  I  believe,  between  the 
Canadian  and  Imperial  authorities  relative  to  sending  a  Canadian 
regiment  of  the  permanent  corps  to  India  for  training.  Could 
this  idea  have  been  adopted  a  great  advance  would  have  been  made 
in  the  cause  of  Imperial  Defence.  For  the  example  in  due  time 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  other  colonies,  and  might  have 
been  the  forerunner  of  a  policy  embracing  the  permanent  corps  in 
the  colonies  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Imperial  Army,  having  in 
every  way  the  same  status.  However,  although  this  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished  in  so  far  as  a  regiment  is  concerned,  yet  an 
advance  has  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
reciprocity  in  officers.  That  is,  a  limited  number  of  officers  will 
be  attached  for  a  year's  training  to  the  Indian  Army,  and 
the  Australian  forces  and  those  of  the  other  dominions  will  all 
reciprocate. 

Again,  in  regard  to  Australia's  defence,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  said  :— 

There  was  a  military  committee  of  inquiry,  which  was  assembled  last  year 
by  the  Commonwealth's  Government,  to  report  on  the  organisation  and  state 
of  instruction  of  the  guards  of  the  various  Australian  States.  Those  reports 
point  out  much  that  I  daresay  might  have  been  said  with  equal  truth  of  our 
organisation  here  no  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago;  but  I  hope  we 
have  progressed  here.  *  The  troops  vary  very  much  in  quality,  and  are  deficient 
as  regards  the  departmental  corps,  which  are  necessary  to  accompany  them  in 
the  field,  Army  Service  Corps,  and  Ordnance  and  Army  Medical  Departments. 
In  some  States  there  are  more.  Victoria  has  only  a  reserve  of  seventeen 
rounds  of  small-arms  ammunition  per  rifle;  Western  Australia  only  twenty  - 
§ight  rounds  reserve ;  and  again,  there  has  not  been  any  military  administrative 
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staff  to  deal  with  supply  or  other  arrangements,  and  only  in  one  State  is  there 
periodical  inspection  of  ammunition  and  warlike  stores,  f 

The  Engineer  units  do  not  receive  any  continuous  annual  training,  and,  like 
the  great  variety  of  armaments  and  ammunition,  anybody  who  reads  those 
reports  will  see  that,  however  magnificent  the  material,  however  loyal  and 
patriotic  the  feeling,  you  cap  only  treat  contingents  which  are  got  together  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  hastily  improvised,  as  a  moral  force — a  moral 
support  to  the  Empire  at  a  critical  moment,  but  not  one  on  which  the  Empire 
would  be  justified  in  relying,  in  any  way,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  own  regular 
troops.  And  my  point  is  that  cases  must,  and  will,  arise  in  which  we  shall 
require  a  larger  force  than  we  have  of  our  own,  and  in  which  the  colonies  who 
send  it,  on  the  ground  that  they  think  us  worthy  of  support  in  a  particular 
emergency,  should  be  prepared  to  send  us  reliable  forces. 

Since  1902  it  would  not  seem  as  if  much  progress,  if  any,  had 
been  made.  The  Commonwealth  Government  has  so  far  paid  but 
little  attention  even  to  the  question  of  local  defence,  let  alone 
Imperial  Defence.  Let  me  quote  from  Major-General  Sir  Edward 
Hutton,  late  commanding  the  Australian  forces.  In  his  annual 
reporter  1904  this  officer  said : — 

The  serious  condition  of  the  stores  and  equipment  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Government  in  the  Minute  on  Defence,  dated  7th  April,  1902. 
The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  was  further  commented  on  at  length  in 
the  annual  report  dated  May  1903.  It  is»with  feelings  of  the  gravest  appre- 
hension that  I  again  invite  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
warlike  stores.  ...  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  once  that  a  force  of  the 
requisite  strength,  organised,  and  capable  of  taking  the  field,  does  not  at 
present  exist  in  Australia,  and  that  there  are  at  present  no  local  means  of 
equipping  such  a  force.  The  organisation  is  incomplete;  the  departments 
necessary  for  a  mobile  army  have  yet  to  be  created;  and  there  are  neither 
sufficient  guns,  arms,  equipment,  nor  ammunition.  ...  It  is  impossible  to 
view  the  situation  in  Australia,  in  face  of  the  momentous  changes  taking  place 
in  the  East,  without  grave  misgivings. 

The  following  extract  I  take  from  an  article  in  the  Navy 
League  Journal  of  May,  1904,  by  Lieut.-Col.  J.  C.  Nield,  a  Senator 
of  the  Australian  Parliament : — 

The  late  Minister  for  Defence,  Sir  John  Forrest,  G.C.M.G.,  recently  declared 
in  Parliament  that,  if  he  had  not  rifles  enough  for  the  forces,  he  would  "arm 
them  with  pickaxes,  or  something  "  ;  and  the  present  Minister  states  that, 
should  England  become  involved  in  the  Eastern  war,  he  intends  to  raise  the 
number  of  rifle-club  members  from  20,000  to  50,000,  though  well  knowing  there 
are  not  rifles  enough  available  for  even  the  existing  regiments  if  extended  to 
their  war  establishment. 

This  certainly  is  a  grave  state  of  affairs,  and  shows  the  utter 
helplessness  and  dependence  of  Australia  upon  the  Imperial  Navy. 
An  efficient  field  force  is,  however,  essential  to  Australia  in  case 
of  an  attempted  invasion  by  a  hostile  fleet  during  a  temporary 
absence  of  a  British  squadron  in  another  sphere  of  action. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commonwealth 
Government  will  soon  pay  serious  attention  to  the  question  of 
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Military  Defence,  by  increasing  both  the  efficiency  and  numbers 
of  the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
military  training  and  staff  college  and  to  ammunition  and  ordnance 
stores.  It  is  impossible  that  the  conditions  of  to-day,  whereby 
the  Empire  relies  almost  exclusively  on  the  defence  of  the  mother- 
country,  can  be  permanent,  or  even  last  a  great  while  longer.  As 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said:  "Justification  of  union  is  that  a 
bundle  is  stronger  than  the  sticks  which  compose  it,  but  if  the 
whole  strain  is  to  be  thrown  on  one  stick  there  is  very  little 
advantage  in  any  attempt  to  put  them  into  a  bundle." 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand,  so  often  in  the  van  in  propositions 
for  the  good  of  the  Empire,  made  a  new  move  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  Colonial  and  Imperial  Defence,  by  passing  an  Act 
Parliament  in  1901  for  the  establishment  of  a  force,  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  being  despatched  outside 
the  limits  of  the  colony  during  a  war.  At  the  Colonial  Conference 
in  1902,  the  late  Mr.  Seddon,  on  behalf  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government,  laid  this  idea  before  the  Conference  by  the  following 
resolution : — 

That  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  Imperial  Reserve  Force  in  each  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  over-seas,  for  service  in  case  of  emergency  outside  the 
Dominion  or  Colony  in  which  such  Reserve  is  formed.  The  limits  within 
which  such  a  Reserve  Force  may  be  employed  outside  the  Colony  wherein 
is  raised  to  be  denned  by  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  at  the  time 
such  Reserve  is  formed,  and  to  be  in  accordance  with  any  law  in  force  for  the 
time  being  respecting  the  same.  The  cost  of  maintaining  and  equipping  such 
Imperial  Reserve  Force  to  be  defrayed  in  such  proportion  and  manner  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments. 

This  resolution,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference  generally.  The  objection  seems 
to  have  been  that  it  was  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  self-government,  and  therefore  could  not  be  countenanced.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  such  views  as  these  should  prevail  in  face  of 
the  great  need  of  preparation  for  the  Empire's  defence.  That  the 
British  people  should  sacrifice  their  safety  to  what  appears  rather 
narrow  principles  regarding  their  local  autonomy  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted,  and  should  cause  concern  to  the  many  who  realise  our 
Imperial  necessities. 

Lord  Roberts  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  House  of 
Lords  when,  in  a  lengthy  speech,*  he  emphatically  expressed 
his  opinion  as  a  practical  soldier  that  the  military  force  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  inadequate,  imperfectly  trained,  and 
totally  unfit  to  uphold  it  as  a  first-class  Power.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  lessons  of  the  South  African  war  had  been  forgotten, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  forces  as  a  body 

*  July  10,  1905. 
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were  to-day  as  absolutely  unfitted  and  unprepared  for  war  as 
they  were  when  the  South  African  war  broke  out.  He  declared 
emphatically  that  the  choice  lay  between  conscription  and  some 
practical  system  of  universal  training,  and  that  by  this  means 
only  would  Great  Britain  be  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Empire  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  idea  of  conscription  is  repugnant,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
the  British  mind  ;  but  the  fact  remains,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
that  it  is  so.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  however,  for  the 
Empire  to  adopt  conscription,  if  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the 
Empire  were  brought  up  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  by  the 
Governments  concerned.  But  this  can  really  only  be  done  by 
adopting,  for  the  auxiliary  forces,  some  of  the  proposals  of  the 
National  Service  League.  There  should,  at  least,  be  instituted 
some  sort  of  universal  training  for  bo}7s,  and  every  able-bodied 
citizen  should  owe  it  to  his  country  to  spend  a  few  days  during 
each  year  with  a  militia  battalion.  That  is  not  asking  much.  It 
need  not  be  made  a  matter  of  legal  compulsion,  but  should  be  a 
reproach  to  the  man  who  refuses.  Those  who  shirk  this — 
the  most  important  duty  of  citizenship — should  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  the  franchise  until  they  had  attained  the  age  of  forty. 

This  would  then  permit  the  regular  army  to  rely  upon  a 
strong  and  substantial  reserve  in  case  of  a  great  emergency.  It 
would  be  progressive  policy  if  the  War  Office  were  to  again 
approach  the  Colonial  Militia  departments  and  offer  to  send  a 
regiment  of  the  permanent  corps  on  service  to  India  or  Egypt,  to 
gain  valuable  training  by  being  employed  together  with  Imperial 
troops.  This  was  offered  a  few  years  ago  in  the  case  of  Canada, 
and  was  declined  at  the  time,  for  the  reason  that  the  permanent 
force  of  Canada  was  then  insufficient  for  local  needs  to  allow  the 
extended  absence  of  one  of  its  battalions.  The  matter  was  left 
open  for  future  consideration.  Since  then  the  strength  of  the 
permanent  force  has  been  augmented.  If,  however,  there  is  still 
this  difficulty,  why  could  not  an  Imperial  battalion  be  sent  to 
Canada  in  exchange  for  the  Royal  Canadian  regiment,  which 
could  be  stationed  in  India?  If  this  were  to  be  arranged  it 
would  increase  the  importance  and  fighting  value  of  the 
colonial  permanent  force,  and  would  pave  the  way  to  embracing 
that  force  as  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  army. 

To  make  the  regular  army  Imperial  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  would  be  in  every  way  beneficial  to  the  whole  Empire. 
In  case  of  a  war  in  the  East  or  on  our  North -West  Frontier  of 
India,  strong  reinforcements  could  be  quickly  dispatched  to  the 
scene  of  hostilities  from  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada. 
These  colonies,  owing  to  their  geographical  position,  would  be  in 
a  far  better  position  to  send  aid  promptly  than  Great  Britain. 
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Moreover,  on  account  of  the  greater  distance,  troops  from  Great 
Britain  would  of  necessity  arrive  late.  The  fact  that  a  strong 
advance  force  from  the  overseas  communities  could  arrive 
promptly  would  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  enemy,  and  hold 
them  in  check  until  the  main  forces  arrived  from  Great  Britain 
by  way  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Eailway  across  the  continent, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  liabilities  of  being  forced  to  resort  to 
actual  hostilities  are  according  to  the  greatness  of  a  nation's 
capabilities  and  power  of  waging  war.  Therefore,  if  it  were 
known  that  a  strong  British  contingent  was  capable  of  im- 
mediate mobilisation  in  Australasia  and  Canada,  such  a  con- 
sideration might  greatly  influence  any  dispute  to  be  settled  on 
a  peaceful  basis. 

In  the  raising  of  regiments  in  the  States  beyond  the  sea  for 
the  Imperial  British  Army,  the  present  existing  permanent  force 
of  the  various  colonies  could  best  be  made  part  of  the  army. 
Such  regiments  as  the  Eoyal  Canadian  Kegiment,  the  Koyal 
Canadian  Dragoons,  and  the  Koyal  Canadian  Artillery,  could 
then  become  part  of  the  Imperial  Army,  just  as  are  now  the 
Eoyal  Fusiliers,  the  2nd  Dragoons  (Scots  Greys)  and  the  Eoyal 
Artillery.  Then  might  be  found  an  Australian  regiment  doing 
duty  in  India  beside  a  Welsh  or  Irish  regiment,  and  a  Canadian 
regiment  at  the  Curragh,  Aldershot  or  Gibraltar. 

The  pay  of  officers  and  men  of  the  British  Army  would,  of 
necessity,  be  increased.  The  pay  could  be  regulated  according 
to  local  conditions  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  practised  in  India 
with  British  regiments.  That  is,  an  English  regiment,  if  stationed 
anywhere,  for  instance  in  Canada,  would  be  paid  relatively 
higher  than  at  home  on  account  of  expenses  being  higher,  and 
vice  versa.  The  pay  and  condition  of  the  British  soldier  even 
to-day  should  be  considerably  bettered  in  spite  of  the  improve- 
ments made  in  his  condition  in  late  years. 

With  regard  to  our  regular  forces,  under  such  conditions  of 
a  true  Imperial  Army  we  should  all  feel  sure  of  having  an  efficient 
force  in  every  department.  With  the  introduction  of  some  of 
the  new  and  vigorous  blood  of  our  kin  into  our  military  depart- 
ments, many  necessary  renovations  would  probably  occur  in  our 
"  system,"  and  much  that  is  now  obsolete  and  antiquated  in  the 
War  Office  would  be  brushed  aside.  At  the  same  time,  the 
more  conservative  methods  and  ideas  of  our  people  at  home 
would  in  turn  check  the  sometimes  too  radical  measures  of  our 
people  oversea.  Both  these  influences  at  work  would  prove 
beneficial  to  our  "  military  system." 

Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
near  future,  whether  firmly  united  and  federated  under  a  strong 
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Imperial  Government,  or  split  up  into  a  number  of  independent 
or  semi-independent  units,  each  striving  to  work  out  its  own 
destiny  selfishly  apart  from  the  others,  it  is  certain  that  the 
conduct  towards  us  of  the  nations  will  be  shaped  accordingly. 
If  they  see  our  defensive  forces  properly  utilised  and  under  the 
direction  of  an  efficient  Imperial  Government,  our  resources, 
commerce  and  finances  properly  developed,  and  the  British 
peoples  firmly  united,  the  nations  will  be  more  desirous  of 
promoting  friendship  with  us  than  of  provoking  our  enmity. 

So  upon  an  Imperial  federation  with  a  proper  system  of 
Imperial  defence  does  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  British 
race  depend. 

CHAELES  E.  T.  STUAKT-LINTON. 
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A  QUESTION  OF   COMPARATIVE  MORALITY 

BY  W.   K.   McCLURE. 

THERE  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  first  session  "of  the 
new  Transvaal  Parliament  will  bear  ill  fruit  in  a  renewal  through- 
out this  country  of  the  long  controversy  which  has  raged  round 
the  Labour  Ordinance  of  1904.  The  problem  regarding  the 
supply  of  labour  for  the  mines  of  the  Kand  will  necessarily 
occupy  much  attention,  and  declarations  made  by  Transvaal 
politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  show  plainly  that  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  coolies  will  not  be  discontinued  unless  and  until 
an  adequate  substitute  can  be  provided. 

The  changed  attitude  of  Het  Volk  clearly  reflects  the  decision 
of  the  people.  The  Transvaal  has  resolved,  most  naturally,  that 
its  future  shall  not  be  compromised  by  any  serious  dislocation  of 
the  industry  upon  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  however 
unfortunately,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  directly  depends. 
It  follows  that  before  very  long  we  may  be  faced  with  the 
demand  for  assent  to  a  new  Ordinance  regulating  the  importation 
of  indentured  labour,  with  provisions  similar  to,  if  not  nearly 
identical  with,  those  which  have  been  the  cause  of  such  bitter 
dispute.  Even  if  this  be  as  yet  uncertain,  the  intention  of  an 
immediate  or  early  repatriation  has  been  expressly  repudiated  on 
all  sides.  There  is  no  pledge  even  of  eventual  repatriation,  or  of 
refusal  to  consider  further  importations,  and  the  course  of  action 
finally  decided  upon  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  finding  an  alternative  to  the  Chinaman. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  strictly  business-like  method 
of  dealing  with  the  question  will  commend  itself  to  those  in  this 
country  who  have  made  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into 
South  Africa  one  of  the  chief  items  in  the  indictment  framed 
against  the  late  Government.  The  more  resolute  opponents  of 
the  importation  of  the  coolie  have  quite  logically  found  serious 
fault  with  the  decision  of  the  present  Ministry  to  leave  the 
Transvaal  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  regard  to  the  labour 
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difficulty.  If  the  Transvaal,  as  it  conceivably  may,  decides  that 
yellow  labour  is  a  necessity,  there  will  assuredly  be  a  great  outcry 
in  this  country.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  attitude  of  people 
at  home  may  gravely  prejudice  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  South  Africa  at  a  time  when  an  absence  of  all  friction 
is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired. 

Three  causes  have  combined  to  render  the  institution  of 
Chinese  labour  odious  to  a  considerable  section  of  people  in  Great 
Britain.  With  the  mass  of  the  electorate,  it  is  probable  that  the 
main  factor  in  forming  opinion  has  been  the  conviction  that 
the  employment  of  the  coolie  means  the  exclusion  of  the  white 
worker.  It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  this  point  here.  If  it  is 
economically  and  socially  possible  to  employ  white  unskilled 
labour  in  the  mines,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Transvaal 
Government  will  insist  upon  the  employment  of  such  labour. 
On  the  whole,  the  preponderance  of  available  evidence  seems  to 
suggest  that  this  most  desirable  consummation  is  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for ;  and  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  Transvaal  appear 
to  regard  the  native  as  the  only  alternative  to  the  Chinaman.  In 
any  case  this  is  no  longer  a  matter  with  which  we  at  home  have 
anything  to  do.  The  right  of  interference,  or  even  of  criticism, 
has  been  surrendered  with  the  issue  of  the  letters-patent :  the 
Colony  must  decide. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  second  and  third  causes  of  offence, 
the  so-called  "  servile  conditions  "  of  the  Ordinance,  and  the 
sexual  immorality  among  the  coolies.  Both  these  are  ethical 
questions,  and  with  regard  to  one  of  them  at  least  the  Home 
Government  has  specially  reserved  the  right  of  control.  More- 
over, the  continuance  of  imported  labour  requires  the  acquiescence 
and  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  if  this  country 
remains  convinced  that  the  Chinese  importation  involves  an 
avoidable  moral  evil,  that  acquiescence  and  aid  will  be  necessarily 
and  logically  denied.  There  is  no  need  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  niceties  suggested  by  the  terms  "  slavery "  or  "  servile 
conditions."  If  the  Transvaal  Government  decides  that  the 
Chinaman  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  they  will 
doubtless  succeed  in  framing  terms  of  contract  which  will  receive 
the  assent  of  the  Government  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time 
safeguard  South  Africa  from  an  unrestricted  flood  of  yellow 
immigrants.  But  of  late  we  have  heard  comparatively  little 
about  Chinese  slavery.  There  are  many  people  who  feel  as 
strongly  as  heretofore  that  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  do 
carry  some  suggestion  of  bondage,  but  the  main  charge  now 
urged  against  the  system  is  that  it  has  been  the  direct  cause  of 
sexual  immorality,  and  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  question  which 
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will  be  specially  emphasised,  if  the  new  Transvaal  Government 
asks  for  sanction  to  a  further  importation  of  indentured  Chinese 
labour.  For  the  moment  controversy  seems  to  have  died  down, 
and  in  the  period  of  lull  it  is  opportune  to  suggest  a  comprehen- 
sive and  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  whole  moral  question 
involved. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
the  spring  of  last  year  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  did  not 
accede  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  that  a  Koyal  Commission 
should  be  appointed  "  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  economic  and 
moral  effect  of  the  system  of  indentured  labour  at  present  in 
operation  in  the  Transvaal."  The  continual  outpouring  of 
scandal  concerning  the  condition  of  the  compounds,  and  in 
particular  the  allegations  regarding  a  regular  system  of  abomin- 
able vice,  winked  at  or  even  connived  at  by  the  mining  com- 
munity, compelled  the  investigation  which  has  resulted  in  the 
Bucknill  Keport.  The  decision  not  to  publish  the  Keport,  or  an 
authentic  digest  of  its  contents,  has  made  it  more  difficult  to 
estimate  justly  the  extent  of  the  evil,  but  it  is  clear  from  the 
parliamentary  utterances  of  Ministers  that  the  evidence  does 
refute  the  assertions  as  to  an  open  and  flagrant  prevalence  of 
unnatural  vice.  That  such  vice  has  been  practised  in  the  com- 
pounds, secretly  and  sporadically,  is  unfortunately  true.  The 
suggestion  that  it  has  flourished  with  the  complicity  of  the  white 
mining  community  is  a  libel  of  a  peculiarly  hateful  character. 

There  remains,  however,  the  fact  that  the  suspected  evil  has 
been  found  to  exist.  This  is  sufficiently  serious.  Moreover,  the 
objections  advanced  on  moral  grounds  are  not  confined  to  the 
more  odious  manifestation  of  immorality.  Another  aspect  of 
the  question  has  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention, 
and  was  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  an  article  entitled  "  A 
Liberal  Voter  on  the  Liberal  Victory,"  which  appeared  about  a 
year  ago  in  The  Times.  The  attitude  of  "A  Liberal  Voter"  and 
of  many  other  people  is  clearly  represented  by  the  following 
quotation  from  the  article  : — 

I  should  have  thought  it  was  hardly  possible  to  regard  without  some 
ethical  misgiving  the  introduction  of  some  50,000  or  60,000  celibate  labourers 
into  a  country  which  is  not  unlikely  to  afford  them  abundant  opportunities, 
whenever  they  are  permitted  to  leave  their  compounds,  of  illicit  and  unwedded 
escape  from  the  celibacy  imposed  upon  them.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lyttelton,  I  think, 
once  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate 
illicit  intercourse  between  Chinese  men  and  Kaffir  women.  I  would  remind 
him  of  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  of  Psammetichus 
who  deserted  into  the  Sudan.  Psammetichus  remonstrated  with  them  and 
asked  how  they  could  desert  their  wives  and  children ;  whereupon  one  of  them 
replied,  "Wherever  we  take  our  manhood,  there  we  shall  find  wives  and 
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children."  I  am  not  aware  that  human  nature  has  changed  very  much  since 
the  days  of  Psammetichus,  or  that  the  modern  Chinaman  is  likely  to  be  much 
more  squeamish  than  the  ancient  Egyptian.  This  is  a  very  unsavoury  subject ; 
but  since  we  are  challenged  to  produce  ethical  objections,  I  think  we  shall  be 
none  the  worse  for  a  little  plain  thinking  and  plain  speaking  about  it. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  this  quotation  "  A  Liberal  Voter  "  gave 
expression  to  a  truth  of  which  he  had  apparently  seen  but  one 
application.  We  do  most  emphatically  require  some  plain  thinking 
and  plain  speaking  on  this  subject,  and  there  has  been  very  little 
of  anything  of  the  sort.  If  the  facts  are  fairly  and  honestly  faced, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  sustain  the  charge  that  the  institution  of 
Chinese  labour  on  the  Kand  has  led  to  any  increase  of  sexual 
immorality. 

The  facts  collected  and  adduced  by  the  opponents  of  Chinese 
are  doubtless  incontestable.  Let  us  start  by  admitting  that  in 
spite  of  the  permission  to  bring  wives  and  in  spite  of  the  provision 
made  for  them,  the  Chinese  population  on  the  Band  is  in  effect  a 
bachelor  population,  and  that  there  is  possibility  or  probability, 
or  even  certainty,  of  illicit  intercourse  between  Chinese  men  and 
Kaffir  women.  Further,  let  us  take  into  account  the  existence  of 
a  taint  of  grosser  vice.  To  the  extent  that  this  particular  vice 
appears  to  exist,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  said  to  result  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Ordinance.  Judging  from  its  appearance  in 
Chinese  communities  all  over  the  world,  the  deduction  is  logical 
that  its  votaries  among  the  Chinese  on  the  Kand  have  been  and 
would  be  its  votaries  under  other  conditions,  in  China  or  else- 
where. These  men  bring  their  habits  with  them ;  they  do  not 
form  them  under  a  compulsion  of  celibacy.  The  very  fact  of  its 
being  objected  that  there  is  opportunity  for  intercourse  with  Kaffir 
women  is  the  clearest  proof  of  this  contention. 

If  the  coolies  are  able  to  indulge  in  what  may  be  termed 
natural  immorality  (and  accounts  seem  to  make  it  certain  that 
they  do  so  indulge),  the  practice  of  unnatural  vice  is  obviously  the 
outcome  of  preference,  and  is  not  conditioned  by  their  manner  of 
life  on  the  Band.  In  so  far  as  the  objections  founded  upon  the 
existence  of  this  form  of  immorality  are  valid,  they  are  valid 
equally  against  Chinese  immigration  under  other  conditions.  The 
possibility  of  this  taint  would  always  have  to  be  faced.  Nor  can 
the  lesser  evil  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ordin- 
ance. It  appears  to  be  widely  believed — it  is  certainly  widely 
alleged — that  the  bachelor  state  of  the  labourers  on  the  Band  is 
due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  special  circumstances  of  their 
contract.  The  quotation  already  given  is  one  instance  of  this 
misapprehension,  and  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was 
guilty  of  a  similar  lapse  from  accuracy  when,  in  the  course  of 
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debate,  he  referred  to  the  coolies  as  being  "  forced  to  live  in  a 
state  of  unnatural  celibacy."  The  plain  fact  is  that  their  celibacy 
is  not  enforced,  but  is  typical  of  the  practice  of  Chinamen  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  some  definite  figures  may  help  to  drive  home  this 
truth.  An  appendix  to  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland's  book,  'The  Far 
Eastern  Tropics,'  gives  a  number  of  interesting  tables  relating  to 
the  census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  which  the  following 
figures  are  taken.  The  census  shows  a  yellow  population  of 
42,097  persons.  Of  these,  41,071  are  males  and  only  1,026 
females,  while  outside  the  city  of  Manila  there  are  19,966  males 
to  293  females.  Out  of  the  total  yellow  population  41,035  are 
Chinese.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  no  contract 
labourers  in  this  population,  and  that  the  importation  of  Chinese 
labour  of  any  sort  is  forbidden  by  the  United  States  Government, 
the  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  seen  to  be  of  remarkable 
significance.  It  sufficiently  indicates  the  habit  of  the  emigrating 
Chinaman  under  conditions  totally  different  from  those  which  are 
held  to  be  the  cause  of  his  celibacy  in  South  Africa. 

The  considerations  noted  must  go  far  to  exonerate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Ordinance  from  the  charge  of  being  the  operative 
cause  of  immorality  among  the  imported  labourers  on  the  Band. 
But  these  considerations  do  not  touch  the  fact  of  such  immorality 
as  may  exist,  and  argument  upon  these  lines  does  not  altogether 
meet  the  case.  If,  then,  we  admit  the  fact  of  sexual  immorality, 
how  far  would  it  be  done  away  with  by  the  prohibition  of  Chinese 
labour  ?  Those  who  have  opposed  the  employment  of  the  coolie 
have  been  accustomed  to  advance  one  of  two  alternatives.  Some 
have  maintained  that  the  supply  of  native  labour  is  in  reality 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  mines ;  others  have  argued  that  the 
work  can  be  performed  by  white  men.  Though  there  is  great 
weight  of  evidence  against  both  of  these  contentions,  it  is  not 
here  intended  to  question  the  feasibility  of  the  suggested  alterna- 
tives. Admitting  them  to  be  practicable,  how  far  would  the  sum 
of  immorality  be  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  either  ? 

The  turmoil  raised  by  the  introduction  of  yellow  labour  has 
resulted  in  a  vast  amount  of  curiosity  regarding  the  character  of 
the  Chinese  coolie  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  works  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  native  labourers  have  not 
been  the  subject  of  similar  investigation.  The  torrent  of  protest 
against  the  system  of  quartering  the  Chinese  in  compounds  seems 
so  have  swept  away  all  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  native 
labourers  have  for  long  lived  in  compounds,  inferior  to  those  built 
for  the  Chinese.  Similarly,  from  the  wholesale  denunciation  of 
Chinese  immorality  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Kaffir  is  a  model 
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of  chastity.  Yet  if  the  Chinaman  is  unlikely  to  practise  continence, 
the  very  idea  of  continence  is  unknown  to  the  average  African 
negro.  More  or  less  promiscuous  intercourse  is  the  custom  of  his 
savage  state,  and  he  will  refrain  from  the  gratification  of  his 
desires  precisely  in  so  far  as  opportunity  is  denied.  Moreover, 
there  is  prevalent  among  the  Kaffir  tribes  that  very  vice  which  is 
specially  urged  against  the  coolies.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  native  on  the  Band  is  no  more  safely  wived  than  the  China- 
man, and  even  if  he  were,  only  ignorance  or  hypocrisy  could 
maintain  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  among  the  class  of  native 
working  in  the  mines  can  render  intercourse  one  whit  more.moral, 
according  to  our  standards,  than  the  illicit  connection  between 
Chinese  man  and  Kaffir  woman.  And  it  is  the  British  standard 
that  the  opponents  of  Chinese  labour  insist  shall  be  applied  to 
the  whole  question.  The  native  buys  his  wives  as  chattels,  to 
work  for  him  and  minister  to  his  pleasure,  and  conjugal  fidelity  is 
not  a  virtue  characteristic  of  the  Bantu  races. 

It  is  the  curse  of  all  negroland  that,  except  under  the  com- 
pulsion which  British  dominion  removes,  the  uncivilised  native 
will  as  a  rule  do  only  so  much  work  as  will  enable  him  to  buy 
wives.  To  remove  that  curse  is  the  problem  which  faces 
European  administration  over  the  greater  part  of  Africa.  Mean- 
while it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  native  who  works  in  the 
mines  does  so  with  the  avowed  object  of  acquiring  the  wealth 
which  will  enable  him  to  set  up  a  large  female  establishment  on 
his  return  home.  His  labour  has  the  immediate  effect  of  helping 
to  prolong  the  life  of  a  domestic  and  social  system  essentially  im- 
moral. A  knowledge  of  the  African  negro  precludes  the  belief 
that  the  further  employment  of  native  labour,  in  place  of  the  im- 
portation of  Chinese,  could  result  in  any  gain  to  morality. 

If  the  employment  of  labour  is  to  be  regulated  by  the 
standard  of  morality  among  the  labourers,  Chinese  and  Kaffir 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  second  alter- 
native. Those  who  have  maintained  the  possibility  of  employing 
white  unskilled  labour  and  those  who  have  denied  it  are  substan- 
tially agreed  upon  the  wage  which  would  have  to  be  paid — which 
in  some  instances  has  been  paid.  This  wage  must  be  about  10s. 
per  day.  There  is  a  wealth  of  argument  to  show  that  the  mines 
could  not  possibly  afford  to  pay  so  much  for  unskilled  labour,  and 
at  any  rate  it  is  not  seriously  suggested  that  they  could  afford  to 
pay  more.  But  it  is  generally  recognised  that  in  the  mining 
district  10s.  per  day  is  little  more  than  a  living  wage  for  a  single 
man.  For  a  married  man,  with  an  existing  or  potential  family, 
it  is  altogether  insufficient.  It  follows  then  that  the  institution 
of  white  unskilled  labour  in  place  of  the  Chinese  would  mean  the 
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introduction  of  some  50,000  celibate  white  labourers.  Could  any 
one  contemplate  the  establishment  of  such  a  population  in  the 
Johannesburg  district  "  without  some  ethical  misgiving  "  ? 

Is  it  suggested  that  the  continence  of  the  white  workman 
would  make  his  celibacy  a  reality  ?  Even  in  European  countries, 
where  the  number  of  women  exceeds  the  number  of  men,  the 
oldest  of  all  professions  flourishes  exceedingly,  triumphant  over 
the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  lapse  of  countless  centuries. 
Put  50,000  lower-class  working  men  into  the  mining  district, 
where  they  can  hardly  find  mates,  under  economic  conditions 
which  preclude  the  possibility  of  marriage  even  for  the  few,  and 
an  incalculable  spread  of  prostitution  would  result.  Nor  would 
the  evil  cease  with  the  increase  of  white  prostitutes.  Wherever 
Europeans  have  gone  among  the  black  and  brown  races,  the 
presence  of  the  half-caste  testifies  that  all  too  frequently  the 
white  man  is  not  "  much  more  squeamish  than  the  ancient 
Egyptian."  Apart  altogether  from  the  evil  of  wholesale  prosti- 
tution, the  country  would  be  further  damaged  by  the  .degradation 
which  comes  from  the  mating  of  white  and  black,  and  by  the 
more  tangible  curse  of  the  illegitimate  half-breed.  Already  in 
South  Africa  the  mixed  population  presents  a  problem  that  will 
increase  with  the  years. 

It  is  the  British  habit  to  cover  up  such  questions  and  pretend 
that  they  do  not  exist,  or  that  they  do  not  concern  us.  The 
opponents  of  Chinese  labour  have  chosen  to  lift  a  corner  of  the 
veil  and  cry  out  upon  the  moral  ugliness  of  the  Chinese  compound 
system ;  honesty  demands  that  the  covering  be  stripped  off 
altogether,  and  that  in  criticising  the  Chinese  importation  they 
do  not  turn  their  eyes  from  the  moral  aspect  of  the  alternatives 
suggested.  The  immorality  which  may  be  consequent  upon  the 
employment  of  Chinese  would  at  least  be  balanced  under  any 
just  system  of  black  labour  which  could  be  devised  at  the  present 
stage  of  native  development.  What  can  be  said  of  the  moral 
evils  which  would  be  caused  by  the  introduction  of  cheap  white 
labour  ? 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  anyone  will  question  the  likelihood, 
the  inevitableness  of  these  evils.  There  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  Chinese  on  the  Eand  lead  a  life  that  is  appreciably 
more  immoral  than  the  life  of  Chinese  of  the  same  class  under 
other  conditions  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  Kaffir  in  the  compounds 
is  not  more  promiscuous  than  the  Kaffir  at  home.  In  reference 
to  the  imported  Chinaman,  a  well-known  Nonconformist  divine  has 
made  use  of  the  expression  "  the  most  sacred  relations;  of  the 
home,"  and  he  would  doubtless  be  ready  to  extend  its  application 
to  the  African,  no  less  unsuitably.  We  might  as  aptly  talk  of  the 
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sacred  relations  of  the  harein.    The  difference  of  national  morality 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

There  must  be  many  who  will  feel  strongly  that  the  state  of 
things  resulting  from  a  white  immigration  of  the  kind  described 
would  in  fact  be  more  ethically  repugnant  than  the  immorality 
of  Chinaman  or  native,  by  reason  of  the  greater  falling  away  from 
the  racial  and  individual  standard.  Neither  white  nor  black  will 
refrain  from  promiscuous  and  illicit  intercourse.  Yet  this  evil  is 
insisted  upon  as  a  reason  against  the  importation  of  coolies  under 
the  Ordinance,  and  is  ignored  in  considering  the  suggested 
alternatives.  It  is  a  curious  perversion  which  finds  that  the 
charge  of  immorality  is  only  valid  and  pertinent  in  the  case  of 
the  Chinese. 

W.  K.  McCLUBE. 
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AN   EDUCATIONAL    CONFERENCE 

BY  HUBERT   BEADE. 

AMID  the  din  of  strife  in  Parliament,  much  good  work  has 
been  quietly  done  in  other  fields  for  the  cause  of  education. 
Whilst  lawn  sleeves  and  black  gowns  have  been  engaged  in  heated 
conflicts,  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Board  of  Education  have 
aided  the  committee  of  a  society  of  which  Lord  Tennyson  is 
President  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Butcher,  M.P.,  Chairman,  to  convene  a 
conference  of  leading  authorities  on  education,  which  may  do 
much  in  purely  secular  departments  in  the  cause  of  unity. 

In  general,  the  management  of  educational  affairs  throughout 
the  Empire  has,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  been  retained,  as  it  is  also  in 
the  German  Empire,  in  the  hands  of  the  several  provinces  or 
States.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  duties  of  the  central  governments. 
Consequently,  when  the  idea  of  placing  education  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907  was  tentatively 
mooted,  it  was  soon  found  that  as  the  Colonial  premiers  had  no 
power  to  deal  with  educational  subjects,  Education  could  not  be 
brought  before  the  Conference  itself.  Upon  this  it  occurred  to 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  the  Empire  to  invite  the  various 
Superintendents  of  Education  throughout  the  Empire  and  other 
high  educational  authorities  to  meet  and  discuss  not  only  the 
means  for  bringing  the  children  of  the  Empire  into  touch  through 
the  school,  but  also  for  improving  the  methods  of  teaching.  It 
is,  however,  not  yet  settled  whether  the  Conference  is  to  be 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  Colonial  Universities  and 
Technical  Schools,  and  so  it  is  uncertain  whether  anything  will 
be  placed  upon  the  agenda  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
a  more  intimate  personal  connection  between  the  secondary  and 
higher  education  of  the  Empire.  Why,  indeed,  should  it  not  be 
as  easy  for  a  qualified  Englishman  to  pass  from  Oxford  to  McGill 
or  from  Cheltecham  to  the  Transvaal  Institute  as  it  is  for  the 
Prussian  who  has  matriculated  at  Berlin  to  visit  Munich,  Basel 
or  Vienna  without  any  further  examination  ? 

But,  if  we  leave  this  question  out  of  consideration,  one  most 
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important  entry  figures  in  the  agenda  of  the  Conference.  The 
munificence  of  a  private  benefactor,  now  unfortunately  deceased, 
has  placed  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council 
to  enable  them  to  compile  a  graduated  series  of  histories  of  the 
Empire  which  can  be  used  in  all  its  educational  institutions  from 
the  university  to  the  primary  school.  The  Council  have  entrusted 
the  work  to  the  hands  of  a  Committee,  of  which  Professor  Bury 
is  Chairman,  and  the  main  lines  of  the  undertaking  will  be  laid 
before  the  Conference  of  1907.  In  other  words  the  League 
recognises  in  the  study  of  history  one  of  the  chief  means  for 
linking  our  Empire  together.  The  Eoman  aristocrat  learnt  to 
understand  his  subjects  and  thus  to  build  up  his  Dominion  through 
the  investigation  of  their  philosophy,  traditions,  literature  and 
religion.  Macchiavelli  recommended  his  "Prince,"  who  so  often 
had  been  a  rude  soldier,  to  base  his  policy  upon  historical  grounds. 
Thus  the  British  working-man,  who  has  but  little  time  for  con- 
sidering abstract  reasonings,  must  be  taught  how  to  govern  by 
lessons  drawn  from  concrete  facts.  Such  was  the  method  by 
which  Christianity  spread  over  the  world. 

In  what  form,  then,  should  history  be  brought  before  him,  and 
what  should  it  teach  him  ? 

It  is  plain  that,  for  an  Empire  like  ours,  the  one  most  im- 
portant thing  is  tolerance.  The  first  counsel  of  perfection  for  an 
individual  is  "  Know  thyself."  Should  not  an  individual  in  his 
relations  with  society  remember  that  "to  know  all  is  to  under- 
stand all,  and  to  understand  all  is  to  forgive  all "  ?  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  a  man  knows  that  it  is  not  for  him  to  cast  the  first 
stone,  and  if  both  parties  to  a  quarrel  were  to  reason  from  such 
premises,  the  dispute  might  not  take  place.  It  is  plain  that 
history,  if  properly  taught,  can  do  somewhat  to  habituate  the 
student  to  such  a  frame  of  mind. 

If  history  has  any  two  messages  to  give  us,  they  are,  firstly, 
that  human  nature  is,  at  bottom,  much  the  same  in  all  ages  and 
places,  and  under  all  conditions  of  civilisation ;  and,  secondly,  that 
as  the  wheat  and  the  tares  are  bound  to  grow  together  till  the 
harvest,  attempts  to  separate  them  by  force  will  usually  fail. 
Again,  history  teaches  patience.  Historians  know  but  too  well 
that  the  efforts  of  legislators  to  bring  about  an  elysium  by  the 
action  of  government  result  in  disappointment,  because  they  treat 
man  as  a  class  without  taking  his  individuality  into  consideration. 
It  is  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  as 
applied  to  State  affairs  so  often  misleads  statesmen.  They  cannot 
fix  the  time  when  the  events  which  they  foresee  will  produce 
their  results  and  thus  exaggerate  their  precautions  beyond  the 
measure  which  is  really  justifiable  under  the  conditions  of  their 
own  day. 
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To  take  a  non-party  instance,  William  III.  drove  England  into 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  to  prevent  the  union  of  France 
and  Spain  under  a  Bourbon  dynasty.  Within  ten  years  from  the 
time  when  Louis  XIV.  had  refused  peace  rather  than  pledge 
himself  to  expel  his  grandson  from  the  throne,  Spain  and  France 
were  at  deadly  variance.  It  is  true  that  later  on  the  coalition 
between  them,  which  William  III.  had  thought  would  prove  the 
ruin  both  of  England  and  Holland,  was  brought  about,  but  it  was 
not  until  1779,  and  then  through  causes  which  that  monarch  never 
foresaw,  that  the  two  powers  were  able  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  England  by  uniting  to  support  America,  and  Holland  and 
all  William's  old  allies  in  the  north  joined  in  the  policy  which  cost 
us  our  first  empire.  Has  this  no  lesson  for  us  to-day  ? 

Tolerance,  again,  can  be  taught  by  the  study  of  history,  or  in 
other  words,  by  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  world 
coupled  with  a  terminology  for  use  in  political  discussions  as  free 
from  irritating  side  issues  as  can  be  devised.  Possibly  during  the 
religious  contests  of  the  Reformation  period,  intolerance  seemed 
to  nearly  every  statesman  the  right  policy  for  England  to  pursue. 
Our  leaders  had  too  little  acquaintance  with  the  real  state  of 
politics  on  the  Continent  to  know  that  not  only  was  the  Pope,  in 
a  great  degree,  influenced  by  his  position  as  an  Italian  prince, 
but  that  France,  and  even,  at  times,  Spain,  were  guided  by  their 
diplomatic  rather  than  by  their  religious  instincts.  It  would  have 
seemed  madness  to  the  patriots  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  to  grant 
even  a  carefully  limited  liberty  to  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in 
England  and  Ireland.  We  now  know  that,  in  the  then  condition 
of  the  Continent,  they  might  have  done  so  with  perfect  safety, 
at  all  events  in  England,  and  that  had  toleration  been  granted, 
in  all  probability  the  Civil  War  could  have  been  avoided,  for, 
but  for  his  reliance  on  Catholic  help,  Charles  I.  would  never  have 
raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  To-day,  when  complete 
religious  freedom  has  been  given  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  for 
seventy-eight  years,  we  see  Liberal  Catholics  supporting  the 
Education  Bill  without  incurring  the  slightest  censure  from  the 
rulers  of  their  Church. 

Again,  the  development  in  political  economy  of  a  terminology 
distinct  from  that  which  is  employed  in  theological  discussions 
is  a  great  gain.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Latin  was  the  inter- 
national language,  the  "  Vulgate  "  was  the  one  book  common  to 
all  Western  Europe,  and  as  scientific  subjects  were  in  the  main 
dealt  with  by  men  trained  in  the  schools,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable 
that  the  vocabularies  of  theology  and  political  economy  should 
tend  to  become  identical.  The  communistic  risings  of  the  Middle 
Ages  founded  their  justification  on  texts  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  even  Cromwell's  Levellers  quoted  the  Psalms 
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where  their  successors  would  shower  down  citations  from  Marx 
and  Tolstoi.  Thus  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  and  the  Brethren 
of  the  Shoe  were  naturally  led  to  apply  Luther's  arguments  as  to 
religion  to  the  secular  conditions  of  their  lives,  and  a  movement 
which  might  otherwise  have  remained  what  Leo  X.  at  first 
deemed  it  to  be,  "  a  squabble  among  friars,"  became  the  source 
of  the  religious  wars  of  Europe.  The  great  service  rendered  to 
tolerance  by  the  French  encyclopaedists  was  that  they  devised  a 
terminology  for  economical  discussions  which  had  no  associations 
with  theology,  and  this  led  men  to  see  that  they  could  discuss 
worldly  affairs  without  necessarily  bringing  religion  into  question. 
It  is  indeed  a  gain  that  we  can  talk  about  Home  Kule  in  the 
language  of  Darwin.  Hence,  history,  if  properly  taught,  teaches 
us  to  be  to  this  extent  impartial,  namely,  that  we  must  respect 
our  adversaries'  convictions  as  well  as  our  own,  and  that  even  the 
most  important  discussions  can  be  carried  on  without  personal 
animosity. 

It  lis  a  fortunate  thing  for  England  that  we  are  not  a 
logical  nation,  and  that  our  real  interests  outside  our  daily  work 
lie  on  the  football  field  and  golf  links,  not  in  the  debating 
forum.  The  Irish  brogue  predominates,  I  am  told,  at  Coger's 
Hall.  But  as  our  children  must  attend  school  as  well  as  play,  it 
is  well  that  what  they  learn  in  school  should  teach  tolerance  and 
moderation. 

It  is  these  lessons  which  can  be  inculcated  by  the  histories 
to  be  issued  by  the  League  of  the  Empire,  and  though  tolerance 
is  comparatively  modern  as  an  English  virtue,  yet  patience, 
which  has  always  been  one  of  our  national  characteristics,  is  one 
of  its  main  sources.  To  teach  patience  and  tolerance  is  the 
mark  at  which  I  would  have  the  League  of  the  Empire  aim 
in  their  history  series.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  very  essential 
that  full  and  authentic  particulars,  in  however  brief  a  form, 
should  be  given  of  the  religions,  laws,  customs,  and  history  of  the 
subject  races  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  scholars  should  also 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  those  European  Powers  from  whom 
we  won  it,  and  who  are,  in  many  instances,  still  our  neighbours. 
Mutual  respect  is  a  great  bond  of  goodwill,  and  only  through 
knowledge  can  mutual  respect  be  inspired. 

It  would  be  well  perhaps  if  the  Ethnographical  Department 
of  the  British  Museum  could  be  asked  to  revise  those  portions 
of  the  series  which  relate  to  our  subject  races,  as  it  is  the  one 
department  commissioned  by  Government  to  conduct  ethno- 
graphical inquiries.  No  one  can  doubt,  for  example,  that  the 
relations  between  the  white  and  coloured  inhabitants  of  South 
Africa  would  be  better  if  the  whites  would  take  some  pains  to 
understand  tho  Kaffirs  and  the  effect  upon  them  produced  by  our 
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advent.  Again  if  the  Englishman  in  South  Africa  knew  more 
of  the  history  of  the  Boer — that  survival  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  is  not  unlike  some  of  our  own  political  protagonists- 
he  would  find  it  easier  to  meet  his  views,  nor  will  it  be  seen  in 
our  day  what  Cecil  Khodes  lost  through  ignorance  by  despising 
the  Portuguese.  With  his  turn  of  mind,  Rhodes  would  have 
respected  Portugal  had  he  ever  read  the  '  Lusiads '  and  *  Be 
Barros.'  His  contempt  for  her  rights  was  certainly  one  of  the 
contributory  causes  of  the  late  war,  for  cunning  is  the  natural 
weapon  of  the  weak.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  some  short 
summary  of  the  story  of  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French  and 
Dutch  discovery,  and  of  the  relation  of  those  Powers  with  the 
colonies  which  we  took  from  them,  could  find  a  place  in  the 
work. 

Should  it  not  also  contain  a  good  and  impartial  account  of  the 
religions  of  the  Empire,  revised,  where  possible,  by  those  who 
profess  them  ?  For  India  this  should  be  easy,  as  so  many 
influential  Indian  gentlemen  are  zealous  members  of  the  League, 
whilst  for  the  African  religions,  the  African  Society,  acting  as  it 
does  on  the  principles  of  the  late  Miss  Kingsley,  could  doubtless 
help. 

As  regards  the  historical  part  of  the  work  I  may,  perhaps, 
point  out  that  in  dealing  with  England  itself,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  give  a  clear  explanation  how  and  why  the  existing 
constitution  and  condition  of  society  came  into  being,  not  only  to 
furnish  our  fellow-subjects  elsewhere  with  the  reasons  for  many 
things  at  which  they  are  inclined  to  cavil,  especially  as  they  affect 
their  relations  with  the  mother-country,  but  also  to  prove  to  our 
own  people  that  they  cannot  always  form  plans  for  social  changes 
on  lines  which  might  suit  a  newer  society.  Our  electors  are  not 
placed  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  those  of  the  United 
States,  of  Australia,  and  of  New  Zealand.  We  are  already  told, 
indeed,  that  a  personal  visit  to  the  Antipodes  has  led  Mr.  Kamsay 
Macdonald  to  see  that  the  late  Mr.  Seddon  cannot  be  followed 
as  an  infallible  guide. 

Again,  we  should  trace  out  our  relations  with  our  two  lost 
empires  very  carefully,  and  draw  what  lessons  we  may  from  our 
rule  in  France  and  in  America.  How  many  know  that  we  kept 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  won  the  heart  of  Bordeaux  by  the  same 
policy  which  saved  us  Quebec  when  we  gave  up  New  York  ?  Yet 
the  tale  is  worth  telling,  for  it  deals  with  the  themes  which  lent 
glory  to  the  verse  of  Shakespeare,  and  as  drum  and  trumpet 
history  is  now  out  of  fashion,  it  might  be  well  to  show  that  the 
great  names  of  Cr6cy,  Poitiers,  Agincourt,  and  Chatillon  have  a 
good  claim  still  to  figure  in  an  Imperial  history.  I  will  not 
enlarge  upon  the  contrast  presented  by  our  relations  with  our 
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American  provinces  and  with  Canada,  but  I  would  ask  the 
compilers  not  to  forget  to  compare  the  policy  which  won  us  the 
respect  of  Wales  and  Scotland  with  our  blunders  in  Ireland. 
Edward  I.  is  well  known  as  an  empire  builder,  but  even  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  once  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  that  union  with  Wales,  which  entitles 
Henry  VIII.  to  rank  beside  him,  and  which  in  time  became  the 
model  for  the  union  with  Scotland. 

The  names  of  the  Committee  are  a  guarantee  that  the  sections 
relating  to  economics  are  in  good  hands,  whilst  the  fact  that  the 
Oxford  School  of  Geography  are  drawing  up  the  maps  shows 
that  the  late  John  Kichard  Green's  maxim  that  the  physical 
geography  of  a  country  is,  in  the  main,  the  foundation  of  its 
political  history,  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  would  only  venture  to 
suggest  that  if  illustrations  are  to  be  inserted,  the  aid  of  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  should  be  sought,  whilst  it  might 
be  well  that  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  should  be  officially  repre- 
sented in  connection  with  a  work  of  this  character  and 
importance. 

It  would  be  of  very  great  value  if  the  co-operation  of  the 
trained  officials  of  the  Becord  Office  and  of  the  British  Museum 
could  be  obtained  for  a  work,  which  ought  certainly  in  some 
degree  to  embody  the  results  of  original  research.  Indeed,  our 
relations  with  our  French  dominions  and  Wales  absolutely  require 
such  research,  if  they  are  to  be  properly  dealt  with. 

Historical  study  has  often  proved  but  a  curse  when  it  was 
used  to  foster  bitter  memories  and  to  keep  open  old  sores.  It  is 
time  that  history  should  become  a  means  to  promote  concord  and 
peace.  More  and  more  the  schoolroom  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
church,  and  the  schoolmaster  of  the  divine.  We  may  regret  the 
change,  but  we  can  at  least  strive  that  what  is  taught  in  the 
school  may  make  for  good,  and  it  is  this  task  that  the  Committee, 
whom  the  League  of  the  Empire  has  appointed  to  superintend 
the  compilation  of  the  Imperial  history,  will  do  their  best  to 
perform. 

HUBEKT  BEADE. 
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THE   BRITISH    NAVY 

TYPES    OP    WARSHIPS   REQUIRED 

BY  LIEUTENANT  W.  G.  S.  DOBBIE,  R.E. 

WHILE  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  money  allotted  to  the  Admiralty  for  new  construction  of  war- 
ships has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it  is  well  to  consider 
if  this  limited  amount  is  being  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage, 
that  is  to  say  : — Are  the  types  of  warships  building  for  the  British 
Navy  best  suited  to  its  requirements  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  first  to 
enunciate  the  duties  that  our  warships  would  be  called  upon  to 
perform.  These  duties  would  seem  to  be — to  annihilate  the 
hostile  battle  fleet,  to  prevent  a  landing  by  the  enemy  on  our 
coasts,  and  to  protect  our  maritime  commerce  from  the  raids  of 
hostile  ships.  If  the  hostile  battle  fleet  be  annihilated  the  second 
object  will  be  ipso  facto  accomplished,  while  the  third  will  to  a 
great  extent  be  achieved.  The  possibility,  however,  must  not  be 
forgotten,  of  a  hostile  force  landing  while  our  own  battle  fleet  has 
been  decoyed  away  in  a  different  direction.  Few  Englishmen,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  think  that  this  contingency  is  probable  even  if 
possible,  though  continental  nations,  especially  Germany,  are  of 
opinion  that  such  a  course  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  practical 
politics.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  at  our  disposal  for 
defence  purposes  only,  a  suitable  force  which  will  always  be  in 
home  waters  and  which  will  be  able  to  delay  landing  operations 
even  though  incapable  of  entirely  stopping  them.  Arrangements 
must  also  be  made  for  the  protection  of  our  large  naval  harbours 
from  raiding  ships.  The  responsibility  of  this  will  be  borne  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  military,  though  the  Navy  should  take  their 
share  as  well.  We  must,  however,  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  in  importance  the  first  duty  ranks  far  ahead  of  the  second 
and  third.  No  policy  is  sound  which  does  not  aim  first  and 
foremost  at  finding  and  destroying  the  enemy's  fleet.  A  defen- 
sive line  of  action  will  never  bring  an  adversary  to  his  knees, 
and  the  old  maxim  that  offence  is  the  surest  means  of  defence 
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is  especially  true  with  regard  to  our  Navy.  One  can  even  go 
further  and  say  that  the  number  of  battleships  will  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  a  naval  war,  rather  than  the  number  of  torpedo 
craft,  even  though  the  latter  be  used  offensively  all  the  time.  In 
fact  out  of  every  ,£100  spent  on  new  construction  ^70  should  be 
allotted  to  the  building  of  battleships. 

A  navy  to-day  consists  of  battleships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo 
craft.  These  classes  are  absolutely  different,  and  the  duties  each 
has  to  perform  are  definite  and  distinct.  Each  kind  of  ship 
is  provided  with  its  own  special  means  of  defence,  so  that  it  need 
not  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  it  should  meet  a  ship  of  superior 
offensive  power.  Generally  speaking,  the  smaller  a  ship  is,  the 
faster  it  is.  A  cruiser  is  faster  than  a  battleship,  and  a  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  than  a  cruiser,  so  that  if  a  ship  should  encounter 
one  stronger  than  itself  it  has  the  necessary  speed  to  enable 
it  to  decline  an  engagement.  From  this  we  see  that  ships  will 
as  a  rule  have  to  fight  others  of  their  own  class.  We  must 
consequently  design  our  battleships  to  fight  against  battleships, 
in  other  words,  they  must  be  capable  of  hitting  very  hard,  and 
of  standing  a  lot  of  punishment. 

To  attain  these  ends  speed  must  be  sacrificed.  The  tendency 
is  to  make  the  types  of  battleship  and  armoured  cruiser 
approximate  to  each  other,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
a  battleship  ends  and  a  cruiser  begins.  The  result  is  that  a 
type  of  vessel  is  evolved  which  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other,  but  which  is  a  failure  both  ways.  This  kind  of  ship  is 
too  weakly  protected  for  a  battleship  and  too  expensive  for  a 
cruiser.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  a  high  speed  with  a  heavy 
armament  and  thick  armour,  or  low  cost  with  any  of  the  three. 
A  modern  armoured  cruiser  costs  about  the  same  as  a  battleship, 
i.e.  If  millions.  The  money  would  be  far  more  profitably 
expended  on  an  extra  battleship,  as  these  armoured  cruisers 
would  be  at  a  decided  disadvantage  on  meeting  a  modern  battle- 
ship. All  they  could  do  would  be  to  trust  to  their  superior  speed, 
and  so  get  away ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  spending  If  millions 
on  a  ship  which  would  have  to  run  away,  though  for  a  similar 
expenditure  we  might  surely  expect  a  vessel  inferior  to  none  of 
its  contemporaries.  I  propose  therefore  in  this  article  to  deal 
with  the  two  types  as  being  completely  distinct,  and  not  attempt 
any  compromise. 

To  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  details  of  our  battle- 
ships. The  armament  being  of  greatest  importance  I  will  discuss 
that  first.  There  are,  it  would  seem,  two  possible  arrange- 
ments for  the  guns  of  the  modern  battleship.  They  are 
exemplified  in  our  Navy  by  the  Lord  Nelson  and  the  Dreadnought. 
The  Lord  Nelson  carries  four  12-inch  guns,  and  ten  9 '2-inch, 
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while  the  Dreadnought  dispenses  with  the  secondary  gun  and 
carries  ten  12-inch.  Each  of  these  two  arrangements  has  many 
adherents  in  England,  though  perhaps  the  Dreadnought  has  now 
out-distanced  its  rival  in  the  popular  estimation.  This  result 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  due  to  the  glamour  of  its  wonderfully 
rapid  construction,  though  to  the  real  naval  expert  who  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  excitement,  it  does  not 
seem  such  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Lord  Nelson  type  is 
already  obsolete. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  French  have  decided  to  build  their 
new  battleships  after  the  Lord  Nelson  type,  and  so  we  must  guard 
against  the  tendency  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Dreadnought 
(which,  after  all,  is  only  an  experimental  ship)  is  the  ship  of  the 
future  before  the  question  has  been  decided  by  actual  experience. 
We  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  ships  of  the  two  types 
wherewith  to  make  the  comparison.  The  result  of  this  comparison 
will  decide  which  will  be  the  type  of  the  battleship  of  the  future. 
In  all  probability  foreign  nations  will  follow  our  lead  in  the 
matter,  just  as  they  have,  with  the  exception  of  France,  copied 
us  in  the  matter  of  the  Dreadnought. 

The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  the  Dreadnought  over  the 
Lord  Nelsonisits  superior  gun  fire  at  very  long  ranges,  i.e.  ranges 
at  which  the  9 '2-inch  guns  of  the  latter  type  will  be  ineffective. 
The  Dreadnought  has  a  broadside  of  eight  12-inch  guns,  while 
the  Lord  Nelson  has  but  four.  This  is  of  course  an  immense 
advantage,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  its  high  speed 
which  enables  the  Dreadnought  to  choose  her  range.  Let  her 
speed,  from  any  cause  whatever,  be  reduced,  and  the  advantage 
above-mentioned  is  gone.  Many  naval  officers  believe  that  at 
medium  ranges  four  12-inch  and  ten  9  *  2-inch  will  be  superior  to 
ten  12-inch  guns.  However,  one  ounce  of  the  experience  that 
we  will  soon  have  at  our  disposal  will  be  worth  a  ton  of  theory. 
One  can  therefore  say  that  the  armament  of  our  battleships  will 
be  based  on  the  result  of  experience  with  the  Dreadnought  and 
Lord  Nelson.  The  question  of  armour  is  much  simpler,  as 
there  is  less  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  should 
be  12  inches  everywhere.  That  is  to  say,  the  belt  (amidships), 
the  gun  protection  and  the  conning  tower  should  be  protected  by 
12-inch  armour.  The  belt  at  the  ends  should  be  6  inches  thick, 
while  the  lower  deck  side  should  have  at  least  9  inches  of  armour. 

Another  very  important  point  in  the  design  of  a  battleship  is 
its  capacity  for  storage  of  fuel.  One  must  not  forget  that  the 
whole  object  of  the  battleship  is  the  destruction  of  the  hostile 
fleet.  If  this  fleet  cannot  be  brought  to  battle,  it  must  be 
rendered  innocuous  by  being  blockaded  in  some  port,  and  it  is 
in  regard  to  this  duty  that  the  question  of  coal  supply  assumes 
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so  much  importance.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  to 
establish  an  effective  blockade,  a  superiority  in  battleships  of  five 
to  three  is  necessary.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  ships 
must  always  be  away  at  the  base  coaling.  If  they  could  be 
constructed  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  an  extra  thousand  tons  of 
fuel,  the  proportion  might  be  reduced,  as  each  ship  would  not 
have  to  go  away  so  often.  I  should  therefore  be  inclined  to 
let  our  battleships  carry  about  3,500  tons  (maximum)  of  fuel. 

To  tabulate  the  results  of  the  foregoing  arguments,  our  battle- 
ships of  the  future  should  be  one  of  the  two  following  types  :— 

A  B 

Armament  12  12-inch  guns  4  12-inch  and  12  9 -2-inch  guns 


Belt  12-inch 
Speed  21  knots 


14-inch . 
21  knots 


Coal  (or  oil)  3,500  tons  3,500  tons 

Displacement  19,000  to  20,000  20,000  tons 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  belt  in  (B)  has  been  increased  by  two  inches.    This  is  to  put  (B)  more 
on  an  eqxiality  with  (A)  at  long  ranges. 

In  the  meantime,  and  until  it  has  been  definitely  settled  which  is 
the  better  type,  we  should  go  on  building  ships  of  the  Dreadnought 
type,  so  to  have  a  homogeneous  squadron  of  these  vessels. 

The  next  class  of  ships  we  have  to  consider  is  the  cruiser  class. 
These  ships  are  subdivided  into  armoured  and  protected  cruisers, 
that  is,  those  having  a  water-line  belt  and  those  having  none. 
We  have  practically  ceased  to  build  vessels  of  the  latter  type, 
though  some  foreign  nations  are  still  adhering  to  them.  Before 
considering  the  details  of  the  cruisers  we  shall  require,  one  must 
ascertain  the  functions  they  will  be  required  to  fulfil.  These 
functions  seem  to  be  twofold  : — Protection  of  our  commerce  and 
scouting. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  these  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to 
build  ships  costing  Ij  millions  each.  They  are  required,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  duties,  in  large  numbers,  a  fact  which 
rules  out  a  high  cost.  The  role  of  the  cruiser  is  not  to  lie  in  the 
line  of  battle  and  fight  battleships.  That  duty,  as  already  pointed 
out,  must  be  performed  by  battleships.  It  is  true  that  Admiral 
Togo  used  his  armoured  cruisers  in  the  line  of  battle,  but  that 
was  from  necessity  rather  than  choice.  It  would  have  served  his 
purpose  far  better  if  in  the  place  of  six  of  his  armoured  cruisers 
he  had  had  three  or  four  more  battleships.  The  cost  would  have 
been  about  the  same,  while  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  would  have 
been  enormously  increased.  Cruisers  must  essentially  be  numerous, 
but  the  high  cost  of  the  modern  armoured  cruiser  renders  this 
impossible.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  a  very  costly  armoured 
cruiser  should  find  no  place  in  our  fleet  in  the  future. 

England  has  been  far  away  in  advance  of  Continental  nations 
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both  in  the  number  and  power  of  the  armoured  cruisers  she  has 
constructed,  but  if  half  the  money  spent  on  these  ships  had  been 
spent  on  battleships  and  the  remaining  half  on  other  and  more 
suitable  cruisers,  our  position  at  the  present  time  would  be  very 
much  more  satisfactory  than  it  is.  The  type  of  cruiser  required 
by  us  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  was  fully  discussed  in 
the  October  number  of  The  Empire  Beview.  It  is  not  now 
proposed  to  go  into  the  arguments  therein  set  forth,  but  just  to 
state  the  results. 

The  details  of  the  ships  proposed  were  as  follows  :— 

Displacement 10,000  tons. 

Armament 2  9 -2-inch  and  4  7 '5-inch  guns. 

Armour 4-inch 

Speed 26  knots 

Fuel 3,000  tons 

Cost £850,000 

These  ships  were  to  be  specially  used  for  the  protection  of  our 
maritime  commerce.  They  would  however  do  quite  well  for 
scouting,  though  for  that  purpose  some  might  consider  them  too 
costly.  In  these  circumstances,  we  might  build  some  protected 
cruisers  of  an  improved  scout  class  after  some  such  pattern  as 
this  : — 

Displacement 4,000  tons 

Speed :     .     .  28  knots 

Fuel 1,000  tons 

Armament 2  4  •  7-inch  guns  ;  6  12-pounders 

Protective  deck 1-inch 

These  cruisers  might  be  organised  in  small  squadrons,  each  of 
which  would  have  one  ten  thousand  >ton  armoured  cruiser  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  to  the  other  weaker  ships. 

I  now  pass  on  to  torpedo  craft,  at  present  subdivided  into 
ocean-going  destroyers,  coastal  destroyers  (practically  torpedo 
boats),  torpedo  boats  and  submarines.  The  duties  of  destroyers 
are,  to  destroy  the  hostile  torpedo  boats,  to  attack  the  enemy's 
armoured  ships  when  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs,  and  to 
make  raids  against  the  enemy's  ports.  To  accomplish  the  first 
object  our  destroyers  must  be  faster  than  the  torpedo  boats,  and 
must  be  armed  with  suitable  guns.  In  view  of  the  second,  as  the 
destroyers  depend  for  their  protection  on  their  speed  and  invisi- 
bility they  must  in  addition  to  being  fast,  be  as  small,  and, 
therefore,  as  invisible  as  possible.  For  the  third  object  the 
destroyers  require  sea-keeping  qualities.  The  tendency  is  to  make 
them  larger  and  larger  each  year,  till  soon  it  will  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  cruisers  and  destroyers.  Here  again  a  compromise 
is  fatal.  A  ship  that  tries  to  combine  the  qualities  of  a  cruiser 
with  those  of  a  destroyer  is  bound  to  be  a  failure  both  ways,  as  she 
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will  be  too  small  to  possess  the  sea-keeping  powers  required  by  a 
cruiser,  and  too  big  to  be  as  invisible  as  a  destroyer  should  be.  I 
would  therefore  suggest  that  the  pattern  of  our  destroyers  be 
somewhat  as  follows : — 

Displacement 700  tons 

Spetd 33  knots 

Coal 170  tons 

For  harbour  defence  a  much  smaller  boat  could  be  used, 
as  its  operations  would  generally  be  in  smooth  water  near  the 
port  it  is  defending ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  would  suggest  small 
torpedo  boats  of  about  one  hundred  tons  displacement  and  32 
knots  speed  in  smooth  water,  driven  by  an  internal  combustion 
engine.  In  addition,  we  should  have,  for  purely  defensive  work, 
a  flotilla  of  submarines  at  each  of  our  big  naval  harbours.  As 
these  vessels  are  still  in  a  more  or  less  experimental  stage,  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  what  the  details  should  be. 

To  sum  up,  our  torpedo  craft  should  be  of  three  kinds :  Big 
ocean-going  destroyers  in  large  numbers  for  offensive  operations. 
Flotillas  of  motor  torpedo  boats  for  the  defence  of  our  harbours, 
and  submarines  for  the  same  purpose.  The  big  destroyers  should 
be  organised  in  divisions  of  six  ships  each ;  two  divisions  being 
attached  to  each  fleet  of  battleships  and  a  suitable  number  based 
on  each  of  our  great  naval  ports.  The  six  types  of  warships  I 
have  mentioned  should  suffice  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
British  Navy,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  type  has  its 
own  special  duties  to  perform  and  should  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  By  this  means  and  this  means  only  shall  we 
avoid  falling  into  the  fatal  error  of  compromise. 

W.  G.  S.  DOBBIE, 

Lieutenant  E.E. 

P.S. — Since  this  article  was  in  type  I  see  it  stated  that  the 
Japanese  Government  are  laying  down  ships  of  the  Lord  Nelson 
class.— W.  G.  S.  D. 
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I. 
THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE* 

[LONGMANS  AND  Co.] 

No  one  was  better  fitted,  no  one  more  competent,  to  deal  with 
the  life-story  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  than  the  Sub-Dean 
of  His  Majesty's  Chapels  Koyal.  Honoured  as  he  was  with  the 
friendship  of  the  Duke's  mother,  a  friendship  continued,  not  alone 
by  her  son,  but  by  all  the  members  of  the  Cambridge  branch  of 
the  Eoyal  Family,  Dr.  Edgar  Sheppard  was  pre-eminently  the 
man  to  undertake  the  responsible  task  of  writing  a  memoir  of 
his  late  Eoyal  Highness. 

That  the  work  would  be  well  and  sympathetically  done,  all 
who  knew  the  Sub-Dean  and  were  acquainted  with  his  literary 
ability,  felt  assured.  That  the  result  of  his  labours  has  fully 
justified  the  confidence  placed  in  the  author  is  universally 
recognised.  With  a  natural  modesty  Dr.  Sheppard  takes  little 
credit  to  himself  for  the  success  he  has  achieved,  reciting,  as  he 
does  in  the  preface,  that  the  materials  for  the  Memoir  were  ready 
to  hand  in  the  Duke's  journals  and  papers.  But  journals  and 
papers  do  not  in  themselves  necessarily  make  a  book ;  in  com- 
piling a  biography  the  chief  essentials  are  discretion  and  selection, 
and  in  these  the  author  has  shown  great  tact  and  careful  judgment. 
Equally  deserving  of  praise  is  that  portion  of  the  letterpress  which 
comes  direct  from  the  pen  of  the  biographer ;  simple  in  language 
and  scholarly  in  style,  this  part  of  the  work  could  not  have  been 
better  done.  So  far  as  the  documents  themselves  go  they  are 
allowed  to  tell  their  own  tale,  but  in  a  book  of  this  kind  the 
linking  together  of  the  materials  forms  no  unimportant  part  of 
the  narrative ;  and  it  is  perhaps  in  this  connection  that  the  ability 
and  literary  skill  of  the  author  is  most  noticeable.  Special  care  has 
also  been  taken  with  the  footnotes,  which  assist  the  reader  more 

*  '  H.B.H.  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge.'    A  memoir.    By  Edgar  Sheppard,  D.P, 
2  vols.    Longmans  and  Co. 
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easily  to  follow  the  references  to  the  many  distinguished  personages 
mentioned  in  the  diary. 

The  authoritative  nature  of  the  Memoir  render  the  volumes 
especially  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Victorian 
era,  while  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sheppard  is  permitted  to  dedicate  his 
book  to  the  King  and  to  announce  the  assistance  so  graciously 
given  by  his  Majesty,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
Grand  Duchess  Dowager  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  the  Duke  of 
Teck,  as  well  as  by  the  family  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  a  host  of  other  relatives  and  friends  of  his  late  Boyal  High- 
ness, places  the  work  almost  in  a  category  by  itself.  For  not  only 
is  it  a  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  one  of  the  best-known 
members  of  the  Eoyal  Family — one  who  played  an  important  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  took  the  closest  interest  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  people — but  it  is  the  life-story  of  a  most 
interesting  personality,  a  story  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  all  students  of 
modern  history,  social,  military,  and  constitutional. 

Beginning  as  it  does  with  the  early  days  of  the  late  Duke's 
life,  we  are  enabled  to  follow  him,  year  by  year,  from  childhood 
to  manhood,  and  again  through  the  busy  and  responsible  period 
of  his  later  life,  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country;  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  progress  and  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and 
in  helping  on  the  several  movements  which  must  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  his  name.  In  these  fascinating  chapters  we  get  to 
know  the  Duke  as  he  was,  the  way  he  passed  his  time  as  well  as 
what  he  thought  and  did.  A  soldier  to  the  backbone,  courteous 
and  kind  to  all,  ever  ready  to  do  what  he  could  to  alleviate 
suffering  and  aid  the  cause  of  charity,  and  never  forgetful  that  the 
high  estate  to  which  he  was  born  carried  with  it  responsibilities 
and  duties  necessitating  the  setting  of  an  example  to  the  people 
he  loved  so  well,  and  with  whom  he  was  so  universal  a  favourite. 

It  is  no  part  of  a  reviewer's  task  to  forestall  the  reader's 
pleasure  by  analysing  the  contents  of  the  book  he  is  reviewing, 
but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  permissible  to  call  special  attention  to 
those  parts  of  the  diary  which  bring  us  into  personal  touch  with 
many  episodes  of  the  Duke's  military  career.  Here  we  have 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  various  campaigns  in  which  his  late 
Eoyal  Highness  took  no  unimportant  part,  and  are  able  to  form 
a  true  estimate  of  the  weighty  and  practical  mind  he  was 
able  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  questions  that  arose  at  the  War 
Office  during  the  period  he  was  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
entrusted  by  the  State  with  the  conduct  and  control  of 
the  Army.  But  as  Dr.  Sheppard  reminds  us,  the  late  Duke 
was  something  more  than  a  soldier  "  Endowed  by  tempera- 
ment, with  no  small  measure  of  the  political  sense,  the 
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Duke  found  himself  debarred  by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth 
and  position  from  descending  into  the  arena  of  party  politics. 
The  activities  thus  checked,  however,  found  outlet  in  countless 
other  directions."  To  Colonel  Verner's  military  life  of  the  Duke 
we  are  bidden  to  go  for  further  information  as  to  the  long  connec- 
tion of  His  Royal  Highness  with  the  Army,  Dr.  Sheppard's  duty 
being,  he  tells  us,  to  fill  in  the  spaces  necessarily  left  vacant  by 
the  military  historian.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  extracts  from 
the  Duke's  diary,  showing  as  they  do  the  more  personal  side  of 
his  military  career,  are  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  many 
interesting  pages  in  Dr.  Sheppard's  excellent  Memoir. 

All  the  important  events  that  have  happened  in  the  Royal 
Family,  beginning  with  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  will  be 
found  noted  in  the  diary,  and  as  scarcely  any  event  happened 
in  which  the  Duke  did  not  take  a  part,  the  book  forms  a  most 
complete  record  of  the  late  Queen's  reign.  The  text  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  royal  portraits,  many  of  them  published  for  the 
first  time,  and  all  having  a  particular  value  from  the  fact  that 
they  represent  the  individuals  as  they  appeared  at  the  time 
mentioned  in  the  diary.  One  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
useful  index,  and  the  excellent  way  in  which  the  publishers  have 
performed  their  part  of  the  undertaking. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  Dr.  Sheppard's  Memoir  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  biographies.  It  is  neither  too  short  nor  too  long, 
and  covers  the  ground  it  was  designed  to  cover  fully  and  well. 
The  author  has  given  us  a  living  picture  of  the  late  Duke's  life, 
and  one  feels  in  putting  the  book  down  that  one  has  been 
brought  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  be  brought  into  actual  contact 
with  the  Duke's  innermost  feelings.  It  is  a  striking  and  true 
presentment  of  a  man  whose  life  was  full  of  noble  actions  and 
whose  singleness  of  mind,  fixity  of  purpose,  and  unselfish 
character,  endeared  him  alike  to  his  own  royal  circle  and  to 
the  people,  whose  betterment  was  ever  his  first  thought,  and 
whose  prosperity  he  did  so  much  to  advance. 
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II. 

FROM  WEST  TO  EAST* 

[JOHN  MURRAY.] 

HEADERS  of  The  Empire  "Review  are  familiar  with  Sir  Hubert 
Jerningham's  writings ;  they  know  him  as  an  authority  on  Crown 
Colony  Government,  and  they  have  read  his  lighter  papers, 
telling  of  what  he  has  heard  and  seen  in  those  outlying  portions 
of  the  Empire  where,  as  the  representative  of  the  King,  he  has 
passed  so  many  years  of  his  busy  life. 

In  his  latest  work,  *  From  West  to  East/  we  find  the  same 
facile  pen,  the  same  scholarly  diction  and  the  same  fascinating 
description  of  persons  and  places.  Here,  however,  the  writer 
takes  us  to  newer  fields,  fields  outside  our  own  inheritance,  and 
with  that  charm  of  style  so  peculiarly  his  own  introduces  to 
us  the  much-talked-about,  but  comparatively  little  known,  land 
of  our  new  ally  in  the  Far  East.  Before,  however,  we  reach 
Japan  Sir  Hubert  gives  us  some  fascinating  pen-and-ink  pictures 
of  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Bombay,  Delhi,  Agra,  Benares, 
Calcutta,  Ceylon,  Penang,  Singapore,  Hong-Kong  and  Canton. 
Nor  must  I  forget  to  mention  an  excellent  essay  on  Buddhism. 

The  tour  of  Japan  opens  at  Nagasaki,  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Kussians  stationed  at  Port  Arthur  before  the  war.  Here 
one  is  brought  at  once  to  understand  the  powers  of  endurance 
possessed  by  the  Japanese  people  from  the  writer's  observation 
that  the  Nagasaki  coal  girls  found  no  difficulty  in  putting  1,200 
tons  of  coal  on  board  a  steamer  in  three  hours.  Of  Kobe 
Sir  Hubert  speaks  in  high  terms,  "it  possesses  quays,  villas, 
mansions,  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  Japan,  a  first-rate  club 
and  a  commercial  and  industrial  class  that  bids  fair  not  to  let 
Osaka  have  it  all  her  own  way."  Osaka  Sir  Hubert  describes 
as  the  second  city  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  and  perhaps  the 
wealthiest,  while  Kyoto,  he  tells  us,  is  an  "  enticing  city,  a 
delightful  centre  of  artistic  charm  and  natural  beauty." 

In  rapid  succession  the  reader  is  taken  from  Kyoto  to  Nara 
and  thence  to  Nagoya,  where  the  party  arrived  on  a  popular 
holiday  and  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Japanese  at  play. 
Yokohama  was  the  next  stop,  and  then  Yedo  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  Tokyo,  the  capital,  was  reached.  Naturally  more  space  is 
given  by  Sir  Hubert  to  what  he  saw  and  did  at  Tokyo.  Especially 
he  mentions  his  visits  to  the  educational  establishments  and  remarks 

*  « From  West  to  East :  Notes  by  the  Way.'  By  Sir  Hubert  Jerningbam, 
K.C.M.G.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  John  Murray,  Albema*le  Street, 
London,  W.  1907, 
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upon  the  earnest  manner  in  which  the  young  people  of  Japan  apply 
themselves  in  the  schools.  The  Japanese  Government  supports 
more  than  27,000  primary  schools  with  a  staff  of  over  109,000 
teachers,  and  these  schools  are  attended  by  more  than  5,250,000 
scholars.  In  addition  there  are  258  middle  schools  with  4,681 
teachers  and  25,000  scholars,  besides  a  number  of  kindergartens. 
As  to  higher  grade  educational  establishments  Japan  possesses 
three  universities,  three  higher  normal  schools,  fifty-seven  normal 
schools,  schools  for  commerce,  foreign  languages,  a  technical 
school,  a  school  for  nobles,  various  military  and  naval  academies, 
a  school  of  manufacture,  one  for  fine  arts,  one  for  science,  one  for 
the  blind  and  dumb,  one  agricultural  college  and  eight  other 
higher  schools.  These  statistics  cannot  fail  to  have  a  particular 
interest  for  this  country,  since  they  show  the  enormous  advance 
made  in  educational  facilities  in  the  Japanese  Empire  during  the 
last  decade.  The  wonders  of  Nikko  and  its  magnificent  temples 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  writer  to  exhibit  his  picturesque 
style,  and  one  and  all  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  he 
did,  that  "Nikko  is  indeed  worth  a  visit." 

Leaving  Kobe,  on  board  a  Japanese  transport,  for  Dalny,  a 

port  much  in   evidence    during  the  recent  hostilities  between 

Russia  and  Japan,  Sir  Hubert  and  his  friends  passed  some  historic 

spots.    Shimonoseki  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  place  where  the 

treaty  was  signed  by  the  late  Li  Hung  Chang  on  behalf  of  China 

which  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  China-Japan  war  in  1895, 

while  the   Sea  of  Japan   recalls  memories  of  the  great  naval 

encounter  between  the  Baltic  fleet  and  Admiral  Togo's  squadron. 

With  the  assistance  of  Admiral  Togo's  official  account — a  copy  of 

which  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  book — Sir  Hubert  tells  a 

most  graphic  story  of  this  famous  battle.     To  students  of  naval 

history  this  will  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  striking 

as  it  is  one  of  the  most  moving  descriptions  penned   by  the 

author.     One  almost  feels  the  shots  fired  and  sees  the  vessels 

shudder  and  sink,  so  vivid  is  the  painting.    Echoes  of  battle  follow 

us  to  Port  Arthur,  and  one  is  again  in  the   thick  of  hostilities 

when  the  writer  begins  his  tale  of  203  Metre  Hill.    Here  the 

text   is   further    explained    by   an    excellent   map    showing  the 

rapid  advance  of  the   Japanese  after  Nanshan  and   the   slow 

progress  before  Port  Arthur.     The  heroic  deed  of  Commander 

Hiroje  of  the  Japanese  Navy  does  not  pass  unrecorded,  while  Sir 

Hubert's  chivalry  and  sense  of  fairness  causes  him  to  sympathise 

and  almost,  one  might  say,  to  extol  the  conduct  of  General 

Stoessel.     Space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of 

the  narrative,  but   mention  should  be    made  that  the  writer 

advances  very  practical  reasons  for  the  Russian  vessels  remaining 

in  harbour.    Critics  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  it  will  be  remem- 
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bered,  did  not  hesitate  to  blame  the  commanders  for  not  going 
out  to  meet  the  Japanese. 

Mukden  and  Yalu  were  also  visited.  Both  these  places  have 
an  historic  interest.  Indeed,  one  could  have  wished  to  have 
heard  a  little  more  of  the  ancient  city  of  Mukden,  which  Sir 
Hubert  describes  as  having  a  cachet  of  its  own  "  partly  Tartars, 
partly  Chinese  and  partly  European,"  but  as  the  record  is  essenti- 
ally a  traveller's  record,  the  writer  must  be  forgiven  for  confining 
himself  to  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reference 
to  the  naval  battle  of  the  Yalu,  which  took  place  in  the  China- 
Japan  war  and  which,  until  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  was 
the  most  recent  sea  fight. 

The  railway  enabled  Sir  Hubert  to  journey  in  comfort  and  with 
rapidity  from  one  place  to  another  in  Southern  Manchuria,  and 
a  couple  of  sampans  took  the  party  across  the  arm  of  the  sea, 
depositing  them  on  the  Korean  side  of  the  Yalu  at  a  place  four 
miles  across  the  river,  from  which  the  trains  start  for  Piniang, 
the  place  we  used  to  know  as  Pinyang.  But  Korean  names  are 
a  puzzle  to  all ;  the  capital,  the  writer  explains,  is  variously  pro- 
nounced Seoul,  Saoul,  Saul  and  Soule,  and  he  adds,  "It  is  not 
difficult  to  live  happy  with  either  pronunciation,"  because,  as  a 
gentleman  informed  us,  the  real  name  is  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
but  "  Hanyang,"  a  spelling  which  inclines  one  to  think  that  Sir 
Hubert  might  perhaps  have  adopted  the  old  spelling  of  Pinyang 
without  fear  of  contradiction.  Fusan  again  is  another  familiar 
name  in  the  China-Japan  war.  Here  it  appears  there  are  two 
distinct  towns,  one  Korean  and  the  other  Japanese. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  the  traveller  and  his  friends 
back  to  Japan  and  thence  across  the  United  States  to  Niagara 
Falls,  but  it  is  with  not  a  little  regret  that  the  reader  puts  the 
book  down.  This,  however,  must  be  done,  as  the  arrival  of  the 
party  at  New  York  indicates  that  nothing  remains  but  the  crossing 
of  the  Atlantic,  a  journey  that  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  any 
interest  except  to  the  passengers  and  the  captain  of  the  ship. 
We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  say  that  the  book  is  well 
illustrated  by  process  blocks,  while  the  clever  little  photogravure 
entitled  "  1'eternel  feminin  "  serves  as  a  frontispiece  to  what  is  a 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  volume. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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MEMORIES   OF    MAORILAND 

BY  MRS.  MASSY 
IV.* 

THE  excursions  round  the  district,  taking  Rotorua  as  a  centre, 
are  very  numerous;  all  are  deeply  interesting,  each  with  its  own 
distinctive  beauty,  and  weeks  may  be  spent  in  touring  round  by 
motor  or  coach. 

One  of  the  prettiest  excursions  is  to  the  buried  village  of 
Wairoa,  about  nine  miles  from  Kotorua,  and  formerly  the  scene 
of  the  great  volcanic  eruption  of  1886.  In  going  through  the 
bush  we  had  been  passing  some  very  large  trees,  and  the  driver 
showed  us  one  that  had  the  bleached  skull  of  a  horse  firmly 
wedged  between  its  upper  branches,  at  a  great  height  from  the 
ground.  It  looked  so  strange  grinning  down  at  us  from  its  airy 
perch,  as  if  meditating  on  the  days  when  it  tramped  the  road  as 
its  brothers  were  then  doing.  The  driver  said  he  had  seen  it  in 
that  position  for  many  years,  but  when  or  how  it  got  there,  no 
one  seemed  to  know.  The  road  continued  to  go  through  the 
bush,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  forest  trees  of  New  Zealand  were 
to  be  seen,  with  flowering  shrubs  and  creepers,  of  which  the  Eata 
is  one  of  the  largest. 

On  leaving  the  bush  and  nearing  Wairoa,  the  driver  pulled  up 
on  a  little  rise  in  the  road  where  a  curious  thing  is  seen  ;  two 
lakes  quite  close  to  each  other,  separated  by  some  hilly  ground, 
the  one,  Lake  Eotokakahi,  being  bright  green,  and  the  other, 
Tikitapu,  turquoise  blue.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is  quite  unlike 
anything  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  blue  grotto  at  Capri  in 
Italy  is  pure  cobalt,  and  the  shades  of  the  Mediterranean  vary 
from  the  palest  blue  to  the  deepest  indigo,  whilst  ocean,  lake  and 
river  in  many  parts  of  the  world  I  have  visited,  ring  changes  on 
the  mystic  colour.  But  I  have  never  seen  another  Tikitapu ;  it  is 
liquid  turquoise  of  the  most  perfect  hue,  probably  the  result  of 

*  No.  I.  appeared  in  November,  1906,  No.  II.  in  January,  and  No.  III.  in 

February,  1907. 
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the  admixture  of  white  pumice  which  is  washed  out  from  the 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Leaving  the  lakes  we  shortly  reached  Wairea,  a  most  romantic 
spot,  where  the  ruins  of  the  little  church,  the  mission  house, 
and  McCraes  Hotel  are  visible.  Outside  the  hotel  premises  are 
still  to  be  seen  bits  of  the  furniture,  iron  bedsteads  and  grates, 
sad  relics  of  the  overwhelming  disaster  that  destroyed  the  little 
village  twenty  years  ago.  The  framework  of  Sophia's  whare  is 
also  standing.  Across  the  empty  threshold  drooped  an  exquisite 
spray  of  pink  wild  rose,  the  lovely  guardian  of  that  shattered 
home,  placed  there  by  nature  as  if  in  repentant  sorrow  for  the 
savage  mood  that  once  had  wrecked  that  lovely  spot,  and  turned 
its  beauty  into  desolation. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  these  historic  places,  we  went  to 
see  the  waterfall,  and  descending  by  a  very  steep  and  rough  path- 
way, we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  cascade.  I  was  told 
that  it  was  not  nearly  as  beautiful  as  it  was  before  the  eruption, 
which  had  destroyed  all  the  vegetation  at  the  sides  of  the  fall, 
and  left  it  quite  bare ;  indeed  it  is  only  of  more  recent  years  that 
bushes  and  undergrowth  have  appeared.  I  was  fortunate  in 
buying  a  fine  photograph  of  the  fall  taken  before  the  eruption,  and 
certainly  as  the  fall  is  to-day  it  has  lost  much  of  its  luxuriant 
beauty,  while  the  volume  of  water,  as  compared  with  the  photo- 
graphic representation  is  very  considerably  less.  Returning  from 
the  fall  we  adjourned  to  Mrs.  Rennie's  tea  house,  and  after 
enjoying  an  excellent  cup  of  tea  and  resting  awhile  we  started 
on  our  drive  home,  having  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  amid  so 
many  volcanic  surroundings. 

The  most  interesting,  though  quite  the  most  tiring  expedition, 
is  to  the  site  of  the  old  Pink  and  White  Terraces  on  Eotomahana 
Lake.  We  started  early  one  morning,  driving  by  coach  to 
Wairoa,  and  on  arriving  walked  dowrn  to  the  edge  of  Tarawera 
Lake,  and  found  an  oil  launch  waiting  for  us,  so  we  stepped  on 
board  and  were  soon  under  weigh.  The  shores  of  the  lake,  as 
we  passed,  looked  bare  and  dreary  enough,  their  uniform  colour 
a  dull  grey,  and  with  little  vegetation  beyond  some  stunted  bushes 
and  tufts  of  Toi  toi  grass,  to  relieve  the  sad  monotony  of  the 
landscape.  As  we  progressed  up  the  lake,  the  bleak  and  barren 
cliffs  rose  in  height  till  we  reached  the  foot  of  gloomy  Tarawera  ; 
here  a  deathlike  silence  broods  over  the  grim  desolation  of  the 
spot  where  the  Maori  villages  lie  buried,  entombed  with  their 
hapless  inhabitants.  Landing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we 
began  the  ascent  of  a  valley  or  watercourse  which  lies  between 
the  two  lakes.  Wending  our  way  slowly  through  the  boulders 
of  rock,  we  found  the  ground  covered  with  pumice  and  ashes, 
making  walking  very  disagreeable,  At  last  we  readied  the  top, 
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where  there  was  a  level  surface ;  here  the  Maori  guide  called  a 
halt  and  suggested  lunch,  asking  if  he  should  unpack  the  baskets. 
This  he  did  most  skilfully,  and  when  he  had  marshalled  and 
surveyed  the  contents  he  made  the  vexing  announcement  that 
there  were  no  cups  and  saucers.  The  milk,  tea,  sugar,  cold 
water  and  billy  were  all  there,  but  alas !  no  cups  or  even 
tumblers.  As  we  were  all  very  thirsty  after  our  hot  walk,  the 
omission  was  a  serious  one.  The  guide  shook  his  head,  and 
remarked,  "  I  should  say  the  girl  that  packed  that  basket  must 
be  in  love."  "Perhaps  you  may  be  right,"  I  replied,  "and  to 
punish  her  when  we  get  back,  I  will  tell  her  what  you  say !  But 
never  mind,  and  as  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  we  can 
drink  out  of  the  cover  of  the  billy."  At  this  brilliant  suggestion 
everyone  laughed,  good  humour  was  restored,  and  the  lunch 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  spot  at  which  we  had  halted  was  immediately  over  the 
notorious  cinder  path,  a  very  steep  descent  leading  down  to  the 
shores  of  Botomahana  Lake.  Our  spirits  sank  to  zero  when  we 
saw  what  was  before  us  ;  but  the  guide  who  had  taken  me  under 
his  special  protection,  said,  "  I  was  to  leave  it  all  to  him  and  he 
would  undertake  to  get  me  down  in  safety.  Now  lean  all  your 
weight  on  my  shoulder,  I  am  accustomed  to  taking  people  up  and 
down  every  day."  I  was  so  dismayed  at  the  appearance  of  the 
track,  that  had  I  been  ordered  to  walk  on  my  head  I  should  have 
tried  to  do  so.  The  guide  then  started,  and  with  the  first  step 
we  plunged  over  our  ankles  into  cinders  and  grit.  In  a  few 
moments  we  had  to  stop  for  my  shoes  were  full,  and  had  to  be 
taken  off  and  shaken ;  we  then  went  on  like  the  pilgrims  of  old, 
each  step  more  painful  than  the  last,  the  path  becoming  so  steep 
that  sometimes  we  had  great  difficulty  in  stopping  ourselves  from 
running,  and  could  only  do  so  by  planting  our  feet  deeply  into 
the  cinders,  for  I  felt  as  if  we  must  rush  headlong  into  the  lake. 
However,  no  such  catastrophe  occurred,  and  after  again  stopping 
two  or  three  times  to  shake  the  stones  out  of  our  shoes,  we  found 
ourselves,  to  our  intense  relief,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Koto- 
mahana,  where  another  oil  launch  was  waiting  to  take  us  on. 

As  we  passed  up  the  lake,  the  scene  was  weird  and  desolate 
in  the  extreme  ;  bleak  and  barren  cliffs  varying  in  height,  but  of 
one  dull  monotonous  grey,  chilled  and  depressed  us  as  we  glided 
by,  whilst  Tongariro  with  its  6,458  feet  of  gloomy  grandeur 
frowned  forbiddingly  over  our  heads,  as  if  it  would  fain  bury  us 
with  the  vanished  terraces  beneath  the  sullen  waters  of  the  sad 
lake  that  lay  at  its  feet ;  and  so  on  we  went  till  we  reached  the 
head  of  the  lake,  where  we  disembarked,  and,  climbing  up  a  steep 
bank,  found  ourselves  gazing  down  into  a  very  inferno. 

The  ground  was  broken  up,  here  a  boiling  cascade,  there  a 
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porridge  pofc  that  looked  as  if  some  "  Deil's  broth  was  cooking," 
the  whole  area  one  seething  mass,  made  more  hideous  still  by  the 
horrible  stench  that  ascended  towards  us,  with  the  clouds  of  steam 
disgorged  by  the  boiling  pools  and  liquid  mud  basins.  It  was  a 
sight  indeed  "  to  give  us  pause  "  and  teach  us  how  limited  is  the 
powrer  of  man  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  dread  forces 
of  nature. 

Descending  the  slope  we  got  into  the  launch  and  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  the  boiling  lake  which  is  a  portion  of 
Eotomahana,  where  some  boiling  springs  break  out  beneath  the 
surface,  and  so  hot  is  it,  that  the  guide  cautioned  us  not  to 
immerse  our  hands  in  the  water  for  fear  of  being  scalded.  We 
were  told  that  burns  caused  by  this  chemical  water  are  very  much 
slower  in  healing  than  those  caused  by  fresh  water  of  the  same 
temperature. 

It  was  an  odd  sensation  to  know  that  the  water  beneath  our 
little  launch  was  boiling,  and  the  experience  was  a  very  strange 
one.  We  then  returned  by  the  way  we  came,  and  after  re- 
ascending  the  redoubtable  cinder  path,  we  walked  down  the  rocky 
valley,  and  taking  the  Tarawera  launch  soon  found  ourselves  at 
Wairoa,  where  a  nine  mile  drive  by  the  road  we  had  taken  in 
coming  landed  us  safely  at  Bathgate  House,  tired,  but  full  of 
wonder  at  the  marvels  we  had  seen. 

Another  very  interesting  excursion  is  to  Waiotapu,  which  is 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Eotorua ;  the  country  all  along  this 
route  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  violent  seismic  disturbance. 
One  large  tract  of  ground  which  seemed  to  have  sunk  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  land  is  called  earthquake  flat,  as  it 
suddenly  sank  during  the  eruption  of  Tarawera  in  1886,  and  a 
yawning  chasm  or  crack  also  opened,  that  extends  for  miles 
through  the  country. 

We  found  the  cosy  little  hotel  very  prettily  situated,  and  I 
secured  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  verandah,  detached  from  the 
main  part  of  the  hotel  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
beautiful  Bainbow  Mountain,  so  called  from  the  brilliant  pink 
and  red  colouring  of  the  earth  and  rocks.  The  whole  of  the 
mountain  was  smoking,  or  I  should  say  steaming.  Up  to  the 
present  date  no  active  energy  has  manifested  itself  on  the  side 
facing  Waiotapu,  but  on  the  other  side  lies  the  valley  containing 
the  basin  of  the  great  Waimungu  Geyser,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world. 

I  mentioned  that  on  arriving  at  Waiotapu  I  had  secured  a 
room  facing  Rainbow  Mountain,  and  it  was  over  the  top  of  this 
mountain  that  I  used  to  see  the  steam  ascending  from  mighty 
Waimungu  after  one  of  the  big  eruptions.  We  had  had  some 
cold  and  uncertain  weather  for  a  few  days,  when  there  was 
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suddenly  a  change  for  the  better,  and  seeing  this,  the  landlord 
advised  our  starting  at  once  for  our  visit  to  the  geyser. 

In  an  hour  our  preparations  were  completed.  We  took  some 
rugs  and  a  box  of  provisions,  as  we  intended  sleeping  at  the 
shelter  tents  in  case  the  geyser  did  not  play.  A  light  wagonette 
and  a  pair  of  wiry  horses  came  round  in  charge  of  the  old  Maori 
driver  John,  and  we  started  about  10.30  A.M.  We  drove  nine 
miles,  ascending  gradually  along  a  soft  road,  clay  at  times 
alternating  with  sand,  and  edged  by  bracken  fern  and  Manuka 
scrub,  from  which  there  was  but  little  variety  on  the  route. 
Indeed,  the  only  variation  to  the  monotony  was  afforded  by  John, 
who  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  whip  that  had  a  very  long  lash  ; 
after  cracking  it  with  great  energy  it  had  an  unfortunate  trick  of 
either  catching  in  the  harness  or  curling  itself  round  the  axle  of 
the  wheel,  when  the  old  man  would  suddenly  make  a  dive  and 
almost  disappear  off  the  driving  box  in  his  frantic  efforts  to 
disentangle  it.  This  occurred  frequently,  and  on  each  occasion  a 
good-natured  member  of  the  party  jumped  down  and  came  to  the 
rescue,  so  we  suggested  shortening  up  the  lash  much  to  John's 
disgust,  for  we  were  told  he  rather  fancied  the  long  lash  and 
thought  it  was  like  driving  four-in-hand.  We  skirted  Kainbow 
Mountain  with  its  bright  colouring,  every  shade  of  red,  pink  and 
yellow  being  visible  on  its  sides,  and  after  many  sharp  turns  and 
windings  of  the  road,  reached  a  little  grassy  plateau  from  which 
we  obtained  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  hills,  the 
geyser  basin  and  the  steaming  valley. 

Just  below  the  plateau  the  little  camp  was  to  be  seen,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  tents  belonging  to  the  caretaker  and  the 
guide,  who  welcomed  us  on  our  arrival. 

Before  proceeding  on  our  exploring  trip,  the  guide  suggested 
our  having  a  little  lunch,  and  this  we  partook  of  under  the  most 
primitive  conditions.  The  so-called  tent  was  some  canvas 
stretched  over  a  frame  of  wooden  laths.  The  floor  was  of  mud 
well  beaten  down  and  made  smooth.  The  table  a  deal  board  on 
trestles,  and  the  fireplace  an  open  hearth  on  which  some  logs 
were  burning  whilst  a  brick  chimney  carried  away  the  smoke. 
A  small  rug  made  of  strips  of  cloth,  such  as  one  sees  in  the 
cottages  at  home,  was  spread  in  front  of  the  fireplace ;  the  care- 
taker's wife  did  the  honours,  most  kindly  offering  me  her  own 
seat,  a  cosy  wicker  arm-chair  with  a  red  cushion,  the  rest  of 
the  party  contenting  themselves  with  the  wooden  forms.  It  was 
a  funny  sight — the  mud  floor  and  benches,  the  open  hearth  with 
its  blazing  logs,  over  which  a  huge  iron  kettle  was  boiling ;  the 
rug  which  was  amicably  shared  by  the  caretaker's  baby  and  our 
dear  old  pointer  Shot ;  I,  installed  in  the  seat  of  honour  at  the 
right  of  the  fireplace,  and  old  John  at  the  left,  who  was  warming 
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his  cold  feet  at  the  fire  encased  in  a  pair  of  grey  woollen  socks, 
having  taken  off  his  boots  without  any  ceremony ;  and  the  care- 
taker in  his  working  clothes,  with  long  jack  boots  and  minus  his 
coat,  formed  a  strange  group  at  that  homely  fireside.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  amused  our  friends  would  be  could  they 
have  looked  in  upon  us  and  beheld  the  surroundings. 

Our  rest  being  over,  we  started  on  our  exploring  trip,  first 
taking  another  look  at  the  interesting  bird's-eye  view  before 
starting  on  foot  for  the  geyser  valley.  The  path  sloped  gradually 
downwards,  and  was  composed  of  soft  dark  grey  rather  gritty  earth, 
which  was  breaking  away  from  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  water- 
worn  channels ;  with  here  and  there  a  stunted  green  bush  or  a 
bunch  of  long  wiry  grass,  called  toi-toi,  with  its  graceful  plumed 
head,  to  break  the  monotony  and  grim  desolation  of  the  scene. 
We  soon  reached  the  narrow  sandy  valley,  which  was  covered 
many  feet  deep  by  volcanic  ash.  A  stream  of  boiling  water,  the 
overflow  from  the  geyser,  ran  through  the  valley,  and  crossing 
over  by  stepping  stones  we  found  ourselves  on  what  was  ap- 
parently a  thin  crust  of  crumbling  gritty  substance,  through 
which  boiling  water  was  coming  up  bubbling  and  hissing  with 
great  energy.  The  crust  covered  a  large  area,  and  from  the 
peculiar  fizzing  noise  it  makes  is  called  the  "  Devil's  Frying  Pan." 
It  seemed  a  terribly  dangerous  place,  but  things  became  more 
unpleasant  as  we  advanced  and  heard  the  great  blow-holes  at  the 
base  of  a  beautiful  and  very  precipitous  rock  called  Gibraltar,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  Mediterranean  fortress.  The  surface  of 
the  rock  was  streaked  with  brilliant  patches  of  red  and  yellow 
colouring,  and  from  the  apertures  steam  was  rushing  out  with  a 
fearful  and  deafening  roar,  as  if  from  the  valves  of  a  dozen 
locomotives. 

The  noise  was  deafening,  but  we  were  able  to  approach  quite 
close,  as  the  wind  was  driving  the  steam  away  from  us.  The 
volume,  force  and  velocity  of  these  jets  was  terrific ;  and  the  guide 
told  us  never  varied.  Year  in,  year  out,  from  morn  to  night  and 
night  to  morn,  the  ceaseless  energy  never  abated ;  but  it  did  seem 
a  pity  it  should  all  be  wasted  when  the  supply  seemed  unlimited. 
Leaving  nature's  workshop  where  all  the  invisible  artificers 
seemed  to  be  working  at  high  pressure  rate,  we  proceeded  to  a 
place  nearer  the  geyser,  and  were  soon  enveloped  in  clouds  of 
steam  impregnated  with  many  unfamiliar  and  unpleasant  odours. 
So  dense  was  the  vapour  that  we  could  not  see  where  we  were 
walking  to,  and  the  heat  we  found  most  disagreeably  scorching  to 
our  faces,  whilst  the  ground  was  very  hot  to  the  soles  of  our  feet, 
and  the  boiling  steam  with  its  horrid  odour  seemed  to  penetrate 
our  clothes.  As  the  position  was,  we  thought,  becoming  rather 
risky,  we  called  to  the  guide  and  said  we  wished  to  turn  back. 
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"  Yes,"  he  replied  very  calmly,  "  I  think  it  is  nearly  time  to  do 
so."  We  therefore  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and,  recrossing  the 
boiling  stream,  walked  up  the  slope  to  the  geyser  basin  and  looked 
into  its  shadowy  depths.  The  water  had  a  milky- white  appear- 
ance, and  steam  was  coming  up  in  dense  volumes  from  the  centre 
of  the  basin,  whilst  on  the  outer  sides  it  was  rolling  like  clouds 
over  the  surface. 

Leaving  the  geyser,  we  climbed  up  a  steep  cliff  on  the  oppo- 
site side  facing  the  blow-holes;  and  from  the  summit  of  this 
looked  straight  down  into  the  geyser  pool,  which  was  circular  in 
shape ;  it  was,  even  in  its  quiescent  state,  a  fine  sight  of  mysterious 
dreary  desolation,  for  the  steam  that  swayed  incessantly  over  the 
surface  made  one  think  there  were  horrors  which  it  possibly  might 
conceal.  We  waited  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  hoping  the  geyser 
would  play,  but  as  it  gave  no  signs  of  activity,  and  it  was  getting 
late,  we  started  on  the  return  journey,  reaching  the  camp  after 
sunset.  As  the  geyser  had  not  played  since  the  previous  day,  and 
not  to  its  greatest  height  for  some  days  past,  the  guide  said  there 
was  every  probability  of  a  grand  display  later  on,  and,  in  the 
event  of  an  eruption,  the  moon  being  full,  the  sight  would  be  very 
fine ;  so  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  rugs,  quite  ready  to  leave 
the  tents  at  a  moment's  notice. 

As  I  had  a  small  tent  on  the  plateau  above  the  others,  I  asked 
the  (guide  to  call  out  when  there  was  any  sign  of  the  geyser 
playing  up.  "  Certainly,"  he  replied  with  a  smile.  I  wondered 
at  the  time  why  he  smiled,  but  subsequently  understood,  for  he 
meant  we  should  not  require  much  rousing  when  once  the  geyser 
began  to  play.  But  sleep  soon  claimed  her  willing  subject,  and  I 
drifted  away  into  the  land  of  dreams,  but  amidst  my  wanderings 
I  became  conscious  of  a  strange  sound,  and  I  remember  listening 
and  trying  to  think  what  it  could  be — it  seemed  so  far  away. 
The  noise  commenced  with  a  low  rumbling,  and  as  it  increased 
consciousness  returned,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  alert,  and, 
springing  up,  I  cried,  "  It  is  the  geyser,"  and,  throwing  open  the 
canvas  fly  of  the  tent,  I  looked  out  upon  the  beauty  of  the  moon- 
steeped  night.  It  was  ten  minutes  past  10  P.M.,  the  atmosphere 
was  perfectly  clear,  the  night  still  and  calm ;  not  a  sound  or  flutter 
in  the  air  disturbed  the  magic  of  the  scene.  Over  the  pool  shone 
the  full  and  brilliant  moon,  showing  all  objects  as  clear  as  day ; 
nothing  indicated  the  awful  transformation  that  was  soon  to 
follow.  The  low,  far-off  rumbling  had  increased  to  a  hoarse  roar 
and  a  bellowing  as  if  of  herds  of  wild  cattle,  the  noise  ever  steadily 
increasing,  growing  in  awful  volume  till  the  final  crescendo  was 
reached,  when,  with  a  rending  crash,  a  vast  body  of  black  mud, 
stones  and  boiling  water  hurled  itself  wildly  upwards  to  the  sky 
and,  tearing  the  surface  of  the  peaceful  lake,  shot  five  or  six 
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hundred  feet  into  the  air ;  the  steaui  that  enveloped  it  ascending 
about  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  feet  far  above  the  tops  of  the 
surrounding  hills. 

The  wild  chaos  of  deafening  sounds  is  quite  indescribable,  for 
the  awful  roaring  was  accompanied  by  the  grinding  and  crashing 
of  the  stones  and  boulders  that  were  thrown  up  and  collided  with 
each  other  as  they  fell.  The  centre  of  the  column  looked  quite 
black,  but  the  edges  were  shrouded  in  billows  of  feathery  steam, 
on  which  the  moon  shed  a  pearly  light  that  was  infinitely  tender 
though  so  brilliant.  It  seemed  to  iny  startled  gaze  as  if  the 
whole  pool  had  leaped  from  its  basin  in  mad  career  through  the 
silvery  radiance  of  the  night.  The  scene  was  as  light  as  day,  and 
a  picture  of  unsurpassed  grandeur,  of  incomparable  beauty. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  8  o'clock,  fortune  still  further 
favoured  us,  for  we  saw  another  magnificent  eruption.  Without 
any  warning,  the  geyser  shot  up  with  a  terrific  roar  and,  before 
attaining  its  greatest  height,  branched  out  like  a  gigantic  spray  of 
black  coral,  and,  spreading  through  the  soft,  white  steam-clouds, 
rose  many  hundred  feet  and  soared  triumphantly  into  the  cool 
freshness  of  the  early  morning  air.  The  Wairnungu  Geyser, 
when  in  its  greatest  state  of  activity  and  the  maximum  of  its 
strength,  was  a  sight  to  thrill  even  the  most  blase  and  world- 
weary  of  travellers ;  a  sight  that  brings  man  face  to  face  with  his 
own  nothingness  when  compared  with  the  stupendous  forces  of 
nature,  and  to  see  it  as  I  did,  in  the  solitude  and  mystery  of  night, 
and  in  the  bright  awakening  of  morning,  is  a  recollection  that 
will  last  as  long  as  memory  remains. 

Since  my  visit  the  Waimungu  Geyser  has  stopped  playing. 
Experts  think  it  is  due  to  the  lowering  of  the  Tarawera  Lake, 
which  burst  one  of  its  banks,  causing  a  large  cataract  of  water  to 
pour  into  the  valley,  swamping  the  low  lands  and  destroying  the 
cultivation.  The  water  ran  for  ten  days,  and  when  the  fall 
stopped  it  was  found  that  the  lake  had  been  lowered  eleven 
feet. 

E.  I.  MASSY. 


(To  .be  continued.) 
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OLD   AGE   PENSIONS 

WHY    NOT    A     BEGINNING? 

BY  ARTHUR   CHAMBERLAIN   BROWNLOW 

MR.  ASQUITH'S  reply  to  the  amendment  to  the  Address  made 
by  Mr.  Barnes,  on  behalf  of  the  Labour  party,  if  it  has  not 
directly  committed  the  Government  to  take  action  in  the  matter, 
at  any  rate  has  brought  the  granting  of  Old  Age  Pensions  more 
within  measurable  distance  of  accomplishment. 

From  time  to  time  solutions  of  this  pressing  problem 
have  been  advanced,  but  the  large  sum  of  money  required, 
running  as  it  does  into  many  millions  of  pounds,  has  invariably 
proved  an  insuperable  stumbling-block.  In  this  connection  three 
points  occur  to  me.  First,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
scheme  of  old  age  pensions  universal  all  at  once ;  secondly,  that 
it  is  more  beneficial  to.  the  State  to  grant  pensions  at  the  age  of 
sixty  than  at  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  is  more 
to  the  State's  advantage  to  grant  pensions  of  10s.  than  of  5s.  a 
week,  even  though  the  number  of  persons  benefited  thereby  be 
necessarily  very  much  smaller  than  would  be  the  case  were  the 
smaller  amount  to  be  decided  upon. 

Nature  sanctions  variations  and  alters  the  conditions  of  things 
very  deliberately  and  very  slowly,  and  takes  countless  ages  of  time 
before  evolving  the  bodily  organism  of  man  from  protoplasm. 
Let  us  then  look  at  old  age  pensions,  not  as  one  great  whole,  but 
as  a  series  of  problems  leading  up  eventually  to  a  final  settlement, 
perhaps  many  years  hence,  and  let  us  take  the  initial  problem  to 
be  that  pensions  should  be  granted  only  to  the  deserving  poor. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  cry  will  be  raised  who  are  the  deserving, 
we  cannot  discriminate,  the  pension  must  be  universal.  The 
true  friends  of  the  working  people  should,  I  think,  tell  them  to 
build  on  sure  foundations,  to  raise  their  edifice  gradually,  warning 
them  at  the  same  time  that  to  insist  upon  old  age  pensions  being 
made  universal  immediately  is  a  sure  way  of  shelving  the  ques- 
tion, perhaps  for  all  time. 

If  I   am  right,  then  the  first   matter  needing   attention  is 
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the  selection.  What  persons  deserve  a  State  pension?  Surely 
the  most  deserving  class  are  the  wives  of  working  men,  the 
women  who,  on  a  wage  of  sometimes  less  than  205.  a  week,  have 
brought  up  a  family  of  from  four  to  six  children,  each  of  whom 
has  survived  the  age  of  seven.  I  take  the  age  of  seven,  for 
survival  up  to  that  age  means  that  in  the  majority  of  such  cases 
both  parents,  father  as  well  as  mother,  have  given  a  guarantee  to 
the  State,  that  they  have  been  sober,  industrious  and  self-denying. 
As  I  write,  I  hear  of  a  woman,  age  seventy- eight,  now  working 
for  her  living,  who  has  reared  twelve  children.  Think  what  this 
really  means,  think  of  her  hardships,  think  of  her  anxieties,  think 
of  her  struggle  for  existence,  and  then  think  of  her  in  her  old  age. 
Without  the  mother  where  would  the  nation  be ;  and  yet  what  is 
the  State  doing  at  present  for  the  mothers  of  England  ?  Surely 
these  women  above  all  others,  should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a 
period  of  rest  after  fighting  the  battle  of  life.  But  if  the  pension 
scheme  is  to  be  universal,  the  mothers  of  England  must  be 
classed  in  the  same  category  as  the  idle  vagabond  who  has 
loafed  through  life,  a  comparison  which  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
the  same  feelings  of  indignation  and  contempt,  as  when  Hyperion 
and  a  Satyr  are  compared  together. 

With  a  State  pension  how  much  lighter  would  the  burdens 
of  the  working  man's  wife  become.  What  an  influence  for 
good  would  she  be  in  her  old  age  to  the  young  mothers  of  a 
rising  generation,  instead  of  as  at  present  a  drag  on  the  energies 
of  her  offspring,  young  people  who  ought  to  be  able  to  give  all 
their  time  and  devotion  to  their  own  families. 

Let  us  then  start  in  the  first  instance  with  this  axiom.  No 
family,  no  pension.  Would  not  this  mean  that  suitable  marriages 
would  be  more  frequent,  that  better  choices  would  be  made, 
and  that  infant  mortality  and  the  birth-rate  would  be  given  a 
better  chance  of  becoming  normal?  Would  not  this  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  drunkard  and  the  gambler,  for  he  would  recognise 
more  fully  his  family  responsibilities  ?  While  I  make  bold  to  say 
that,  with  a  pension  assured,  many  a  couple  would  go  back  to 
country  life  again,  at  any  rate  common-sense  would  dictate  a 
movement  away  from  the  towns. 

In  these  days  also  of  want  of  employment,  if  the  pension  were 
to  start  at  the  age  of  sixty  instead  of  sixty-five,  the  retiring  of 
the  older  men  at  the  earlier  age  would  provide  work  for  others 
and,  in  view  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  this  point  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

I  have  stated  that  it  is  more  to  the  State's  advantage  to  grant 
pensions  of  10s.  than  of  5s.  a  week.  On  5s.  a  week  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  pensioner  would  be  able  to  exist  without 
seeking  aid  from  his  relations  or  otherwise ;  he  would  be  on  the 
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bordedand  of  pauperism.  My  object  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
grown-up  children  of  parents  sshould  not  have  this  call  made  on 
them,  but  that,  to  the  State's  advantage,  they  should  expend  all 
they  earn  on  themselves  and  their  own  children,  which  could  be 
done  if  their  parents  received  the  larger  sum  of  10s.  a  week ; 
their  children  could  honestly  say  then,  you  have  sufficient  to 
live  upon. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  following  table  of  ages,  and  it  will 
become  evident  that  a  considerable  reduction  can  be  made  in  the 
numbers  if  we  establish  a  family  limit.  This,  however,  will  not 
reduce  the  numbers  to  a  quanti  fcy  capable  of  being  dealt  with,  and 
further  limitations  must  be  made. 

AGES  OF  PERSONS,  MALES  AND  FE?IALES,  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1901. 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

60 

410,447 

480,226 

65 

282,403 

347,270 

70 

195,465 

250,868 

75 

113,096 

151,384 

80 

52,187 

76,631 

85 

14,915 

24,046 

90 

2,687 

5,515 

95 

322 

868 

100 

47 

99 

Total     . 

1,071,569 

1,336,907 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  any  application  for  a  pension 
should  be  received  from  an;y  man  or  woman  who  at  the  age  of 
sixty  and  upwards  is  paying  income-tax.  They  are  in  a  position 
fortunate  enough  not  to  require  aid,  and  they  should  not  forget 
the  security  given  them  by  the  State  to  follow  their  various 
avocations.  Moreover  they  must  now  realise  that  wealth  in 
various  ways  is  to  be  more  evenly  distributed.  This  is  one  of  the 
claims  of  the  Socialists  ;  it  is  a  just  claim,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  resisted  if  wisdom  is  to  guide  our  footsteps. 

The  position,  therefore,  is  now  reduced  to  this,  that  an  old 
age  pension  should  be  pair!  to  every  man  and  woman  over  sixty 
who  does  not  pay  income-tax,  and  who  has  had  one  or  more 
children  surviving  the  age  of  seven. 

Again  the  numbers  may  be  too  great,  and,  as  it  is  essential  in 
any  scheme  that  can  take  effect  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
that  the  numbers  be  under  control,  the  family  test  will  have  to  be 
scheduled,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  can  claim  to  be  the  parent 
of  two  children  must  have  a  prior  claim  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  can  claim  only  the  parentage  of  one,  and  also  those  of  three 
over  two,  and  four  over  three,  and  so  on. 

Now  as   to   the  question   of  means.     How  is  the  money  to 
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be  raised  ?  Assuming  in  the  next  Budget  a  sum  of  ten  millions 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  granting  of  old  age  pensions  annually,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  pension  list  could  be  maintained  at  10s.  a  week 
for  say  380,000  people.  To  meet  this  outlay  the  estate  duties 
could  be  ear-marked  to  a  certain  extent.  Again,  following  out 
the  evolution  theory  of  the  race,  men  who  do  not  marry  are  not 
doing  their  duty  by  the  State.  Therefore,  except  as  regards 
members  of  the  Navy,  Army,  ministers  of  all  religions,  members 
of  the  medical  professions  and  teachers,  all  males  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  paying  income-tax  should  be  taxed 
on  a  graduated  system. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  to  fight  shy  of  marriage,  if 
not  altogether,  at  any  rate  marriage  is  put  off  until  a  later  age. 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  call  in  question  the  characters 
of  many  men  who  lead  celibate  lives.  Many  of  them  noble  in 
thought  and  word  and  deed.  But  I  think  it  would  take  a  vast 
amount  of  special  pleading  to  confute  the  statement  that  the 
majority  of  unmarried  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  to 
forty  possessing  ample  means  do  a  vast  amount  of  harm  to  the 
State.  Too  often  they  develop  harmful  characteristics;  and  if 
called  upon  to  say  what  benefit  the  State  had  derived  from  their 
existence,  although  receiving  its  protection,  could  only  answer 
by  silence.  They,  it  may  be  said,  truly  are  the  slaves  of 
materialism. 

Take,  for  example,  a  married  man  with  £300  a  year  at  thirty 
rising  gradually  to  say  £600  at  fifty.  What  amount  of  this  income 
does  he  not  expend  in  bringing  up  a  family  say  of  four  children. 
Compare  this  man's  expenditure  and  its  results  to  the  State,  to  the 
wasted  expenditure  of  the  man  who  lives  solely  for  himself  and  his 
own  pleasures.  Compare  the  good  the  one  does  by  the  money  he 
may  expend  on  education  alone  to  the  wanton  expenditure  of  the 
other.  Again  take  the  other  side  of  the  question.  If  the  un- 
married man  leads  a  useful  life  and  is  clever,  with  well-trained 
habits  of  mind  and  body,  is  not  he  also  acting  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  State  by  not  propagating  his  species  ? 

Looking  at  the  figures  in  the  table  given  below  does  it  not 
occur  that  something  is  seriously  wrong  with  the  present  condi- 
tions of  living  ? 

UNMAREIED. 


Apes. 

Males. 

Females. 

25-35       . 

I 

306,001 

382,468 

35-45       . 

154,118          j        205,176 

45-55       . 

80,494 

121,038 
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A  third  source  of  taxation  might  be  to  divide  the  nation  into  two 
classes,  employers  and  employees.  Why  should  not  an  employer 
be  licensed  by  the  State  to  employ  ?  And  if  the  license  fee  were 
diverted  to  the  old  age  pension  fund  of  the  nation  does  not  this 
naturally  lead  to  a  greater  unity  between  capital  and  labour, 
tending  at  the  same  time  towards  a  true  co-operation  between 
employer  and  employed  ? 

Another  method  of  taxation  might  also  be  adopted  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  I  will  designate  a  Labour  dividend,  the 
proposition  being  that  every  limited  liability  company  should  set 
aside  one-thirtieth  of  the  divisible  profits  as  a  contribution  to  the 
National  Old  Age  Pension  Fund.  This  would  in  no  way  injure 
the  individual  shareholder,  while  it  would  certainly  inculcate 
the  principle  of  co-operation  into  every  trading  concern  of  the 
country. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  nominal  value  of  certain  classes 
of  securities  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  may  help  to  show 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  tax. 

Class  of  Security.  .     Millions. 

Breweries  and  distilleries 117 

Canals  and  docks  ........       43 

Commercial,  industrial,  etc.   ......     277 

Electric  lighting  power  .  ...       21 


Gas       . 

Iron,  coal  and  steel 

Mines    . 

Shipping 

Waterworks  . 


57 
276 
38 
28 
15 


872  millions. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  division  I  have  suggested 
has  the  special  advantage  that  it  takes  away  any  doubt  that, 
unless  the  scheme  were  universal,  the  working  man  might  think 
the  pension  scheme  a  charitable  institution  of  the  State.  If  on 
some  such  lines  the  problem  of  old  age  pensions  be  approached, 
and  the  State  cautiously  feels  its  way,  as  it  has  done  with  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  has  taken  over  twenty-five 
years  to  reach  its  present  form,  then  possibly  in  the  near  future 
the  dream  of  the  working  man  may  be  realised,  and  all  deserving 
men  and  women  will  be  able  to  look  forward  to  rest  and  content- 
ment in  their  old  age. 

ARTHUR  CHAMBERLAIN  BROWNLOW. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

LACK  of  business  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  during  the  past  month,  but  ainid  the  general  stagna- 
tion one  or  two  specially  favoured  stocks  like  those  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Kailway  have  stood  out  with  noticeable  strength. 
Securities  of  the  gilt-edged  investment  type,  however,  such  as  the 
Colonial  Government  Stocks  tabulated  here,  have  been  almost 
neglected,  and  most  of  the  movements  during  the  past  few  weeks 
have  had  a  downward  tendency.  India  Stocks,  for  instance, 
can  all  be  purchased  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  a 
month  ago. 

Attention  has  been  directed  afresh  to  Grand  Trunk  Stocks  by 
the  half-yearly  dividend  declaration  and,  despite  a  rather  severe 
temporary  set-back  caused  by  liquidation  from  Glasgow  in  connec- 
tion with  losses  in  the  metal  market  there,  the  prices  of  the  junior 
stocks  show  a  substantial  advance  on  the  month. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  the  Third  Preference  Stock  will 
receive  its  full  dividend  for  the  current  year  ;  indeed,  considering 
that  a  considerable  sum  was  paid  in  respect  of  taxation  arrears 
last  year  that  will  not  recur,  and  that  the  January  gross  receipts 
show  an  increase  of  £70,000,  the  extra  sum  required  for  the 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (£)      .     .     . 
3   %      „      («)... 

62,535,080 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

102| 
91? 

»A 

3ff 

Quarterly. 

2J  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

78 

8A 

3|%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

(a) 

97J 

3$ 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

3    %      „          ,,    1896-7 

«  • 

1916 

84 

8A 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date,  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield 

BAILWAYS, 

Assam—Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L.                               '  . 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400  000 

3 
6 
3* 

100 
100 
100 

88 
149$ 
92$ 

? 

31 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+ith  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2$  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  -f  \ 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4* 
4* 
6 

100 
100 

100 

105* 
107$ 

156$ 

Bj 

*& 
3*1 

East  Indian  Def.  ann,  oap.  g.  4%  4-  $1 
sur.  profits  (t)     / 

2,267,039 

«n 

100 

120$ 

H 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits}* 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  °/  (t)                .     . 

4,282,961 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999  960 

H 
4 

3 

4 

P 
<s 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

135$ 
133$ 
90 
118$ 
110$ 
101$ 
124$ 
117 

4 
3T68 

!F 

32 
3*1 

4 

Do.  do.  4$  %  (0      •     •                     .     . 

500  000 

4! 

100 

109$ 

4A 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  8J  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 
South  Behar,  Limited     

2,000,000 
1,079,600 
200,000 
379,580 

5 
3$ 

7 
4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

120 
92$ 
142$ 

4" 

3f 

4 

3f 

South  Indian  4$  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  
Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  i  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

425,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,195,600 

4* 
U 

Q 

4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

131$ 
104$ 

101$ 

106$ 

3| 

U 

n 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .     .     . 
Do.  3$  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

« 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
JOO 

128$ 
93$ 
100$ 
110A 

4 

t!g 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,} 
and  China    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

68 

SH 

National  Bank  of  India  ..... 

48,000 

12 

12* 

37|x 

315 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 


additional  1  per  cent,  on  the  stock  is  practically  assured,  even  if 
the  earnings  of  the  current  year  show  no  increase  upon  those 
of  1906. 

The  Ordinary  stock  thus  becomes  within  measurable  distance 
of  a  dividend,  and  forms  an  excellent  purchase  at  its  present  price 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  wait  a  year  or  two  for  some  return  on 
their  capital.  There  is  twenty-two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  of 
the  stock,  which  means  that  it  will  take  a  quarter  of  a  million  to 
pay  only  1  per  cent,  on  the  stock.  Thus  there  must  still  be  a  big 
increase  of  profit  before  a  reasonably  satisfactory  dividend  can  be 
made.  But  before  long  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  of  which  the 
Grand  Trunk  owns  the  Capital  stock,  ought  to  be  contributing 
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a  substantial  surplus  available  for  dividend  on  Grand  Trunk 
Ordinary.  Thanks  to  the  Government  guarantees  the  new  line 
has  been  able  to  place  its  bonds  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  leaving 
all  the  more  margin  for  surplus-earning. 

Canadian  Pacifies,  too,  have  had  their  dividend  announcement 
during  the  month,  but  that  did  not  create  so  much  interest  as  the 
Grand  Trunk  declaration,  as  it  was  not  expected  that  the  dividend 
at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  out  of  the  profits  of  the  railway  would 
be  increased,  and  the  J-  per  cent,  for  the  half  year  out  of  the  interest 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present           When  Re-        t>.,ina 
Amount.          deernable. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-  U  Guaran- 
colonial/  1    teed  by 
4%    „              Great 

1,500,000         1908 
1,500,000         1910 

100 
102 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot, 

4%    „        j   Britain. 

1,700,000         1913           103 

3 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,078,621\!       1Qin       /  102 
4,364,515/       iyiu       \  102 

~    |j  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3*  %  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,750,800 

1909-34         100J 

:  1  June—  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,527,800 
10,381,984 

1910-35*       102 
1938             99 

7i      |l  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%     „             „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947             84 

34*     |  1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA, 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

103 
109 

J) 

jl  Jan,—  1  July. 

4%       „       Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

3H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA, 

8%  Stock  .... 

164,000  ,       1949 

85          8} 

1  Jan,—  1  July 

I 

QUEBEC, 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

86 

IH 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot, 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

103 

31 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

Montreal    3   %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .       J 

1,440,000 

permanent 

85 

•A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917         1932 

107 

H 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  . 

385,000         1923 

101           3£g 

Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock 

470,471     drawings        95           3££      /*  «-"•—*  '-/• 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs 

136,700     1919-20*       108           4^B      \ 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt. 

300,910     1922-28*       102           3f| 
249,312     1907-13*       100       j     4£ 

11  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3|  %  Bonds    . 

i     1,169,844 

1929 

94 

3-i-fi 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonda 

121,200 

1931 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

100 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

107 

30  Apr.  -31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Tnut«e  in  vestments. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


j     Number  of     1 

Dividend 

Paid  up 

Title.                                  Shares  or 

for  last 

per       i     I'lice.         Yield. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Share,     j 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares          .        1,014,000 

6 

$100 

10U 

3J 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .     . 

.      £8,778,082 

4 

Stock    :     107"     i     3$J 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1 

015      £7,191,500 

5 

107 

m 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

.    £21,104,203 
.     £22,475,985 

4 
nil 

» 

u& 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

n            121*     i     4/g 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

.      £2,530,000 

5 

Do.  4  %  3rd        „       . 

.       £7,168,055 

2 

!!        m     4i 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

.  ;  £8,129,315 

4 

„        i     103 

82 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

.   !  £4,270,375 

5 

133 

3| 

Do.  4  %  Coua.  Deb.  Stock 

.    £15,135,981  i 

4 

»» 

108 

BANES  AMD  COMPANIES. 


Bank  of  Montreal    .... 
Bank  of  British  North  America 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 
Canada  Company     .... 
Hudson's  Bay                 .     . 

140,000 
20,000 
200,000 
8,319 
100,000 

10 
6 

8 
57s.  per  sh. 
£4  per  sh. 

$100 
50 
$50 
1 
10* 

257$ 
77 

£184 
39£ 
113* 

3£ 

3£ 

*S 

3* 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada  .     . 

50,000 
25,000 

9 

7* 

5 
3 

6* 
3* 

*i 
61 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 
Railway  /Pref, 

£400,000 
£300,000 

6* 
5 

Stock 
Stock 

133* 
116 

4, 

4T5ff 
A 

£  I  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

3J 

3  %  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

83 

8i 

3 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock              320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

3^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „            „           !        488,306 

1935 

106 

ft 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „           j        200,000 

1936 

106 

ft 

ci 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  lateat  date. 


on  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  had  already  been  announced  at  the 
meeting  in  October. 

Australian  Government  securities  continue  to  reflect  the 
healthy  conditions  of  finance  and  trade  ruling  in  the  Common- 
wealth ;  several  moderate  improvements  are  shown  in  quotations, 
though  the  monetary  situation  is  still  far  from  favourable. 
Australian  Bank  shares  have  not  maintained  the  good  tone 
recorded  last  month,  but  the  decided  reaction  that  has  taken 
place  still  leaves  the  prices  for  shares  of  the  leading  institutions  at 
a  high  level.  While  recent  half-yearly  reports  have  been  highly 
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satisfactory,  it  is  recognised  that  the  anticipations  of  increased 
dividends  in  the  immediate  future  were  for  the  most  part  too 
sanguine  or  at  least  a  little  previous.  If  the  present  prosperity 
continues,  the  enhanced  dividends  will  loe  forthcoming,  but  it 
would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  policy  oil  most  of  the  banks  to 
increase  their  distributions  till  they  feel  a  ssured  of  being  able  to 
maintain  them. 

As  was  fully  expected,  the  Australian  railway  returns  for  the 
year  to  30th  June,  1906,  make  a  splendid  showing  and  record  a 
decided  improvement  even  on  the  excellent  results  of  the  two 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT    SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

108 

3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

O  i     QS                                                                ff\ 

3%°      ,"              "    (*) 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

102 
90 

3f 

3| 

}l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 

5,477,200 

1908-13 

101$ 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %         „         1885    . 

6,000,000 

1920 

103 

3| 

3*%       „         1889(i) 

4%                          .      . 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26" 

100 
101 

1  Jan,  —  1  July, 

3%         „         (0  •     • 

5,319,714 

1929-49-1 

89 

3i 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

10,267,400 

1913-lfi* 

101* 

jjtt 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (*) 
3*%      „              „    (*) 
3%        „              „    (t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1924 
1921-31  )f 
1922-4'Tt 

107 

87 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

6,405,300 

1907-16* 

101 

— 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  ! 

1,365,300 
6,246,300 

1916 
1916-7-S6* 

102 
104 

8A 

[l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3J%      „             „    (*) 
3%                       ,.    (0 

2,517,800 
839,500 

1939 
1916  -26  J 

100$ 

87 

8* 

ll  Jan,—  1  July, 

3%        „              n    M 

2,760,100 

1916  t  or 

87 

3^B 

| 

aftmr. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

30/                                               //{ 
/c           n             W    • 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
8,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-81* 
1920-35t 
1915-85J 
W27J 

102 

8?J 

88 

aT 
If 

15  Apr.—  15  Got, 
il  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan,—  15  July, 

1 

TASMANIA. 

i 

3J  %  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 

3,656,500 
1,000,000 

1920-40* 
19250-40* 

99 
105 

si 

ll  Jan,—  1  July, 

a  7  .    "   .    .  "  .  S 

450,000 

19:20-40f 

88 

3§ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investmeut 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
oi  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000     :       1921 

102 

3£ 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.     . 

850,000       1915-22* 

102 

3| 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

500,000         1908-9 

101 

— 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000     !  1918-21* 

101 

»tt 

Melbourne        Trams\ 
Trust  4i%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000       1914-16* 

103 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

*A 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

BT 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

Hi 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohofi  . 
Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia        .     .     . 

12,000 
£130,900 
£440,000 

40  000 

1 

12 

5 
100 
100 

40 

*i 

99 
100 

100 

It 

% 

4f 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .     .*  .     . 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 
4 
6 
4 
6 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

48 
57 
100 
7| 
101 
6§ 

** 

4| 
4 
8il 

JH 

Do.  4$  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .     . 
Do.  4%           „                               .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,217,925 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

108 
102 

88g 

4* 

3$ 
4* 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  . 

£727  695 

4. 

100 

QQl 

AJ 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company.     .     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£3 

m 

5 

21* 
20 
1 
10 

77 
52* 

101 

sf 

*J 
4? 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4£  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

4 

100 
100 

102 
102 

*8 
5 

preceding  years.  The  gross  earnings  amounted  to  £12,793,889 
against  £11,806,726  for  the  year  1904-5,  an  increase  of  £987,163. 
Working  expenses  have  been  kept  within  moderate  limits.  These 
amounted  to  £7,526,681,  being  an  increase  of  only  £133,088; 
the  net  earnings  of  £5,267,209  are  consequently  higher  by  the 
substantial  sum  of  £854,075.  After  deducting  from  the  net 
earnings  the  sum  of  £4,861,453,  representing  interest  charge  on 
the  capital  employed,  there  remains  a  surplus  profit  of  £405,736 
VOL.  XIII.— No.  74.  N 
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on  the  working  of  the  State  railways  as  a  whole.  This  contrasts 
very  favourably  with  the  results  of  the  two  previous  years  when 
the  earnings  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  interest  charge  by 
£401,000  and  £730,000  respectively.  Taking  the  States  in- 
dividually the  most  fortunate  was  New  South  Wales,  whose  share 
of  the  net  profit  was  no  less  than  £384,980.  South  Australia 
came  next  with  a  surplus  of  £110,425,  while  Victoria  and  Western 
Australia  followed  with  £99,020  and  £84,224,  respectively. 
Queensland,  on  the  other  hand,  failed  to  meet  the  interest  charge 
by  £198,667,  and  Tasmania  was  also  £74,206  on  the  wrong  side, 
but  in  the  case  of  Queensland  the  result  was  much  better  than 
in  previous  years. 

Western  Australia  has  once  more  sought  a  loan  in  the  London 
market.  Two  months  ago  reference  was  made  in  this  article  to 
the  fact  that  the  State  Government  had  obtained  parliamentary 
sanction  to  borrow  £2,467,000  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
harbour  and  river  works  and  other  purposes.  The  present  loan 
issue  of  £1,000,000  in  3J  per  cent,  inscribed  stock  was  the  first 
instalment  of  the  amount  thus  authorised.  The  price  of  issue  was 
fixed  at  97  per  cent,  payable  in  instalments  extending  to  13th  May, 
and  subscribers  will  have  the  advantage  of  receiving  a  full  half- 
year's  dividend  on  1st  June  next.  A  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent. 
per  annum  is  to  be  established  in  connection  with  this  loan, 
which  will  mature  June  1,  1947,  with  the  option  to  the  govern- 
ment of  earlier  redemption  after  June  1,  1927,  on  giving  six 
months*  notice.  In  spite  of  the  favourable  terms,  the  issue  failed 
to  attract  the  market,  and  it  is  understood  the  bulk  of  the  stock 
remains  on  the  underwriters'  hands. 

Financial  affairs  in  New  Zealand  are  in  a  prosperous  condition 
and  the  prospects  of  the  next  budget  seem  very  bright.  The 
Prime  Minister  in  a  recent  speech  stated  that  the  revenue  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  financial  year  had  eclipsed  all 
records  and  showed  an  increase  of  £612,418  over  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  the  previous  year,  an  increase  to  which  all 
sources  of  revenue,  except  territorial,  had  contributed.  He 
anticipated  that  the  total  revenue  for  the  year  would  reach 
£8,276,000  or  nearly  £700,000  better  than  last  year,  and  predicted 
a  final  surplus  of  over  half  a  million.  It  was  also  stated  that 
during  the  year  the  Colony  had  renewed  £2,000,000  debentures 
and  raised  fresh  loans  of  £2,000,000  without  appealing  to  the 
London  market. 

In  dealing  with  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand,  the  chairman  foreshadowed  an  early  discharge  of  all  the 
Bank's  liabilities  to  the  Assets  Kealisation  Board,  and  an  increase 
in  the  dividend  to  shareholders.  This  forecast  has  now  been 
fulfilled;  a  valuation  of  the  Board's  assets  having  disclosed  a 
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surplus  over  all  liabilities  the  Board  has  been  dissolved,  and  its 
remaining  assets  vested  in  the  Bank,  which  is  now  freed  from  all 
restrictions  in  the  disposal  of  profits.  The  directors,  therefore, 
being  satisfied  that  the  position  amply  warrants  it,  have  declared 
and  paid  an  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  share 
capital,  and  a  like  interim  dividend  on  the  preference  shares  held 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government.  The  declared  policy  of  the 
Bank  is,  while  paying  moderate  dividends  to  build  up  a  strong 
reserve  fund,  and  if  earnings  continue  on  anything  like  the  recent 
scale,  this  should  not  involve  much  difficulty. 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*  %  Stock  (t)  .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 
8,151,377 
6,384,005 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

105 

i 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 

Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

107 

3 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares  f 

150,000 

div.  5  % 

10£ 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  Stock  $  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

3H 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchuroh  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

|    200,000 

1926 

121£ 

4| 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons,      . 

312,200 

1908 

101 



1  Apr,—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

116$ 

*H 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

109 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

110 

4i 

National  Bank  of  N.Z. 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid 

150,000 

div.  12  % 

5i 

*tt 

, 
Jan.—  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr. 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     . 

200,000 

1909 

102 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

442,600 

1934 

106 

** 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

111 

<4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

1929 

114 

5A 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4$%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

106 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

102 

»ii 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  <8  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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South  Africa  has  been  represented  in  the  new  issue  market 
during  the  month  by  a  Bloemfontein  4  per  cent,  loan  for  £180,000 
issued  at  94|,  to  raise  funds  for  the  extension  of  the  city's  electric 
lighting  system  and  the  completion  of  the  waterworks  and  sewerage 
scheme  and  for  other  public  works. 

January's  gold  output  from  the  Transvaal  was  less  than  the 
return  for  the  preceding  month,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  latter  included  some  reserves  previously  kept  secret.  The 
following  table  enables  comparison  with  the  monthly  returns  for 
four  years  past  and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced  : 


1907 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

& 

£ 

JB 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  .     . 

2,283,741 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

846,489 

1,534,583 

February 

— 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726 

834,739 

1,512,860 

March 

— 

1,884,815 

1,698,340 

1,309,329 

923,739 

1,654,258 

April. 



1,865,785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576 

967,936 

1,639,340 

May. 

— 

1,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

994,505 

1,658,268 

June. 

— 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231 

1,012,322 

1,665,715 

July  . 

— 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

,307,621 

1,068,917 

1,711,447 

August 

— 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

,326,468 

1.155.039 

1,720,907 

September 

— 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

,326,506]  li  173i  211 

1,657,205 

October  . 



2,296,361 

1,765,047 

,383,167 

1,208,669 

November 



2,265,625 

1,804,253 

,427,947 

1,188,571 

fl,  028,057 

December 

— 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

1,215,110 

Total*    . 

2,283,741 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war. 


Against  any  disappointment  that  might  have  been  felt  over  the 
apparent  decline  in  the  gold  output,  there  was  set  the  continuance 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPB  COLONY. 

4*  %  Bonds      .     . 
4  %  1883  Inscribed  (t) 
4  %  1886        „ 
%%  1886      „        ft) 
3^  1886        „        (4 

746,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
13,229,666 
7,550,524 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
105£ 
103 
95* 
84* 

1 
* 

15  Apr.—  15  Got. 
1  June—  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Got. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL, 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  . 
4  <£  Inscribed        .     . 
3f%        „ 

3% 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-491 

105 
108 
97 

84J 

3* 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Got. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock      . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

97£ 

3£ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
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of  the  satisfactory  increase  in  the  native  labour  supply,  which  at 
the  end  of  January  amounted  to  83,567  hands,  the  largest  number 
since  October,  1905,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement 
giving  the  figures  month  by  month  for  two  years  past  and  for 
March,  1903,  when  the  returns  were  first  officially  published. 


Month. 

1 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March  .   1903 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

January   1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February    „ 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March         ,, 

13,547 

8,310 

5,237 

94,604 

34,282 

April           „ 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

35,516 

May 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

38,066 

June            „ 

6,404 

8,642 

2,233* 

93,988 

41,290 

July 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August        „ 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September  „ 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.      „ 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  ,, 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  „ 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March         ,, 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June            ,, 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August        „ 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September  „ 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.      ,, 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035t 

53,134 

November  „ 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,  177  t 

53,004 

December  ,, 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

— 

January  1907 

10,070 

i 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

I 

~~~ 

Net  loss. 


f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  annual  report  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  is  that  it  shows  that  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1906,  the  revenue  of  Southern  Ehodesia  exceeded  the 
expenditure  by  £24,000,  the  first  surplus  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  by  the  Administration  that 
for  the  year  just  closing  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  £50,000.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  result  will  only  be  obtained 
by  including  some  £80,000  of  income  derived  from  the  property 
of  the  company  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  a  class  of  revenue  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  income  of  the  State.  Still,  the 
stage  at  which  the  administrative  expenditure  will  be  fully  met 
by  the  revenue  from  taxation  and  charges  for  administrative 
services  is  drawing  near,  and  the  board  of  the  company  is  justified 
in  considering  the  time  to  be  ripe  for  general  revision  of  its  com- 
mercial organisation. 

It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  note  that  it  is  proposed  to  send 
a  special  committee  of  directors  to  Rhodesia  this  year,  with  the 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Be- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

483,000 

1954 

95 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

101 

% 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .     .     . 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

SO  June—  31  Dec, 

Johannesburg  4  % 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

93 

•i 

1  April—  1  Got. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949-53 

97 

3 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1964 

98 

4i« 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Rand  Water  Board  4  % 

3,400,000 

1935 

95 

a 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  %  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

89 

5J 

Northern  Railway  of  the  8.  African  \ 
Rep.  4%  Bonds  / 

£1,043,280 

4 

100 

95 

J. 

*f 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.l 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .     .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

93 

51 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,862,100 

5 

100 

92* 

B| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES, 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4£ 

7 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

10* 

6i 

Ql 

62 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

14 

4 

4f 

* 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10* 

"* 

5, 

Standard  Bank  of  3.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

72 

5i 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

22* 

5 

10 

Hi 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

950,000 

22 

1 

1| 

11 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

ifi 

ni 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

iou 

4j 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

8 

5 

6| 

5 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

10 
5 

10 

7 

"8 

6 
6 

main  object  of  considering  all  questions  of  commercial  policy,  and 
making  definite  recommendations  thereon.  Meanwhile  the  land 
settlement  scheme  that  is  being  prosecuted  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  C.  D.  Wise  is  making  good  progress.  At  the  central 
farms  which  he  has  established,  a  limited  number  of  intending 
settlers  are  already  at  work  and  the  board  is  negotiating  for  the 
provision  of  more  men. 

Rhodesia  made  rather  a  bad  start  this  year  with  its  gold  output 
return  for  January.  One  has  grown  so  accustomed  to  steady 
increase,  that  a  return  of  47,048  oz.,  showing  a  decline  of 
1,281  oz.  from  December's  production,  looks  unsatisfactory, 
although  it  is  more  than  4,000  oz.  above  that  for  January  last 
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year.     The  returns  month  by  month  for  several  years  past  are 
given  in  the  following  table. 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902.        1901. 

1900. 

oz.             oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz.              oz. 

oz. 

January 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955  j  10,697 

5,242 

February    . 

— 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204     12,237 

6,233 

March  .      . 

— 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891  I  14,289 

6,286 

April      .     .   i 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

May.     .     . 



46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

June      .     . 

— 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

July      .     . 

— 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

August  .     . 

— 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

September  . 



48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13.958 

10,749 

October 

— 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849  !  14,503 

10,727 

November  . 



48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923  i  16,486 

9,169 

December  . 

— 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

Total  . 

47,048 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t)  \      375,000 

1925-42* 

100 

3T98 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (A 

250,000 

1923-451 

85 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

93 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

100 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

107 

3T9B 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8)%  ins.  (0      .     . 

1,452,900 

1919-49f 

98 

3^ 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

97 

3J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

108 

3T%    I  I  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 

642,043 

1929-54f  1      99* 

3J         1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

103 

3|       i  15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1922~44f 

86 

3ii 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.£410s. 

£108 

*& 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,765,300 

3 

100 

99 

3 

,         Unified  Debt 

£55  971  960 

4 

100 

102«t 

3| 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

28£ 

Bank  of  Egypt 

40,000 

16 

12* 

38 

gl 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               „      Preferred 
,,               „               ,,      Bonds    . 

496,000 
125,000 
£2,500,000 

? 
8| 

5* 
10 
100 

10 

9| 
91* 

1 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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The  Bank  of  Egypt  has  enjoyed  another  successful  year  of 
business,  and  besides  repeating  the  preceding  year's  increased 
distribution  of  18  per  cent.,  a  further  d£40,000  is  added  to  the 
reserve,  making  it  nearly  equal  to  the  paid-up  capital  of  half  a 
million  sterling. 

TRUSTEE. 

19th  February,  1907. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XIII.  APRIL,   1907.  No.  75. 

THE   HAGUE    CONFERENCE 

BY  EDWARD  DICEY,  O.B. 

THERE  is  an  old  saying  attributed  to  Lord  Palmerston  that 
whenever  he  was  informed  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  he 
always  knew  beforehand  that  his  informants  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing foolish.  It  would  be  well  if  this  maxim  were  to  be  borne 
in  mind  at  the  present  moment.  There  is  a  general  outcry  on 
the  part  of  the  British  public,  that  the  growth  of  standing  armies 
in  Europe  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  a  barrier  to  progress,  and  an 
evil  which  calls  urgently  for  redress.  In  one  sense  this  statement 
is  not  open  to  dispute.  To  say  that  the  world  at  large  might  be 
happier  if  the  Millennium  should  arrive  is  an  obvious  truism. 
But,  as  it  is  a  manifest  certainty  that  the  Millennium  will  never 
arrive,  if  at  all,  till  human  nature  undergoes  a  fundamental 
change,  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  consider  what  might  be 
done  if  the  lion  should  lie  down  with  the  lamb  and  swords  should 
be  exchanged  for  ploughshares. 

Yet  throughout  the  world,  especially  in  England,  a  number  of 
worthy,  well-meaning  enthusiasts  resolutely  shut  their  eyes  to 
facts  and  go  on  repeating  the  assertion  that  militarism  is  a 
plague  spot,  and  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  combat  its 
development.  If  you  ask  them  what  remedy  they  propose  they 
reply  forthwith  that  an  International  Conference  ought  to  be  held, 
and  that  when  the  representatives  of  the  great  Powers,  assembled 
in  solemn  conclave,  had  talked  the  matter  over,  they  would  be 
able  to  suggest  some  arrangement  by  which  all  the  horrors  of 
war  might  be  gradually  mitigated  until  war  should  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  anachronism,  and  the  reign  of  peace  be  universally 
accepted. 

Now  I  fully  admit  that  the  Hague  Conference  of  1902  and, 
VOL.  XIII.—No.  75,  o 
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the  consequent  establishment  of  an  International  Court  of 
Arbitration  is  an  achievement  of  which  the  partisans  of  inter- 
national authority,  as  opposed  to  national  independence,  have 
some  reason  to  congratulate  themselves.  The  value  of  this 
achievement  is  greatly  discredited  by  the  fact  that  the  existence 
of  the  Conference  is  solely  due  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who,  in 
common  with  most  of  his  race,  alternates  between  accesses  of 
sentimentalism  and  fits  of  savagery.  Within  two  years  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  of  the  Hague  being  instituted,  its  author  and 
originator  engaged  in  the  most  aggressive,  the  most  unprovoked, 
the  most  sanguinary  and  the  most  disastrous  war  which  has  been 
fought  for  close  upon  a  century.  When  at  last  the  conflict  with 
Japan  had  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  demoralisation  of  the 
Eussian  Empire,  and  had  been  followed  by  an  internal  insurrec- 
tion, the  outcome  of  which  is  still  doubtful,  his  Imperial  Majesty 
displayed  once  more  the  sentimental  side  of  his  complex  character, 
and  himself  put  forward  once  more  as  the  champion  of  inter- 
national arbitration  which  he  had  thrown  over  when  he  embarked 
on  his  campaign  for  the  conquest  of  Japan,  and  sent  M.  de  Martens 
to  visit  the  leading  governments  of  the  world  and  to  invite  them 
to  attend  a  second  Conference  at  the  Hague  in  order  to  promote 
the  interests  of  international  peace  and  amity. 

We  are  assured  by  the  advocates  of  an  entente  cordiale  between 
England  and  Eussia  that  M.  de  Martens'  proposals  have  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  in  every  quarter,  and  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  early  assemblage  of  the  proposed  Conference  is  now  certain . 
No  specific  date  has  yet  been  fixed  for  its  convocation,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  Eussian  affairs  it  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  who 
may  be  the  rulers  of  the  great  Sclav  Empire  of  the  North  or  what 
maybe  their  policy.  Still,  as  long  as  there  exists  any  government 
at  all  in  that  distracted  country  it  must  be  a  part  of  Muscovite 
statesmanship  to  show  the  world  that  Eussia  is  still  an  important 
factor  in  European  politics.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  not,  in  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  interest  of  any  European  Power  to  decline 
entertaining  the  idea  of  a  conference  and  thereby  to  inflict  a 
serious  slight  on  Eussia.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  the  interest  of 
many  of  the  Powers  to  accept  the  Eussian  invitation  to  the  Con- 
ference without  committing  themselves  in  any  way  as  to  the 
course  they  may  adopt  in  the  event  of  any  definite  resolutions 
that  may  be  brought  forward  at  the  Hague. 

It  always  seems  to  me  when  I  peruse  the  controversies  carried 
on  between  learned  authorities  on  points  of  international  law, 
that  they  have  never  realised  the  bottom  that  there  is  not,  never 
has  been,  and  never  will  be  such  a  thing  as  a  law  of  nations.  To 
frame  an  international  code  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  but 
till  there  exists  some  supreme  authority  to  enforce  obedience  in 
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the  event  of  any  infraction  of  its  judgments  it  is  not  a  living 
force.  In  certain  episodes  of  the  world's  history  there  have  been 
brief  periods  under  which  a  number  of  States  have  agreed  to 
submit  disputes  between  them  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  elected 
council,  and  have  declared  that  if  the  council  should  decide  in 
favour  of  one  of  two  litigant  States,  and  if  the  State  against  whom 
the  verdict  had  been  given  should  not  accept  the  judgment,  some 
member  or  members  of  the  League  should  be  deputed  to  levy 
execution  against  the  recalcitrant  State  till  such  time  as  it  should 
comply  with  the  sentence  of  the  Court.  The  principle  of  Inter- 
national Courts  may  be  sound  in  theory  but  it  has  broken  down 
in  practice,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  levying  execution  upon 
offenders  against  the  verdict  of  the  Court.  Indeed  the  system 
can  only  work  in  a  confederacy  where  one  member  is  over- 
whelmingly powerful  in  comparison  with  all  the  others,  but  in 
that  case  the  confederacy  cannot  be  said  to  consist  of  independent 
nations  but  of  subordinate  partners.  It  may  be  that,  as  the  Socialists 
anticipate,  the  sentiment  of  nationality  may  hereafter  cease  to 
exist  in  civilised  communities,  and  in  that  case  associated 
humanity  might  form  a  common  code  which  would  have  the 
force  of  law.  But  of  this  proposed  substitution  of  collectivism 
for  nationality  there  is  no  sign. 

On  the  contrary  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  conspicuous 
by  its  assertion  of  the  predominant  claim  of  races,  having  common 
blood,  common  language  and  common  traditions  to  separate  them- 
selves from  their  former  fellow-subjects  and  form  communities  of 
their  own.  This  has  happened  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  in  Norway,  in 
Servia,  in  Bulgaria,  in  the  South  American  Kepublics,  and  seems 
about  to  happen  in  Hungary.  The  plain  truth  is  that  national  inde- 
pendence is  incompatible  with  an  international  court  or  code.  If 
this  view  is  correct,  any  project  by  which  nations  are  to  surrender 
their  independence  in  exchange  for  the  advantages  of  possessing 
an  international  code  or  law  is  foredoomed  to  failure  so  long  as 
human  nature  remains  unchanged.  Until  this  truth  is  realised 
all  discussion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  international  courts 
of  arbitration  are  necessarily  futile.  In  cases  where  two  nations 
become  involved  in  disputes  which  might  conceivably  eventuate 
in  war,  but  where  neither  of  them  is  anxious  to  run  the  risk  of 
war,  the  existence  of  an  international  debating  society  such  as 
the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  may  possibly  facilitate  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  dispute.  But  if  either  nation  refuses  to  accept 
the  award  the  arbiters  have  absolutely  no  power  to  enforce  their 
sentence. 

I  have  often  heard  a  statement  that  the  advice  of  the 
Hague  International  Tribunal  prevented  the  occurrence  of  a  war 
between  Kussia  and  England  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dogger  Ba<nk 
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outrages.  The  real  cause,  however,  of  peace  being  preserved  on 
this  occasion  lay  in  the  simple  fact  that  Eussia  knew  she  was 
courting  certain  and  disastrous  defeat  if  she  went  to  war  with 
England,  and  that  the  latter  Power  considered,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  she  had  not  sufficient  interest  at  stake  to  justify  her  destroying 
the  Baltic  fleet  in  order  to  maintain  her  contention  that  the 
offence  committed  by  Admiral  Bozhdestvensky  was  not  the  result 
of  accident  but  a  deliberate  outrage  against  Great  Britain.  If  the 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  had  not  been  in  existence  a  war  would 
have  been  equally  well  averted  by  the  good  services  of  Russian 
and  British  diplomacy.  If  either  the  British  Government  or  the 
British  public  had  desired  a  war  with  Eussia  all  the  International 
Courts  in  the  world  could  not  have  baffled  the  fulfilment  of  their 
bellicose  designs. 

So  far  I  think  I  shall  have  the  consent,  though  the  reluctant 
consent,  of  all  the  serious  advocates  of  international  courts  of 
arbitration.  Their  second  line  of  advocacy  is  more  difficult  to 
refute.  A  great  number  of  well-meaning  people  cling  strongly  to 
their  belief  in  the  force  of  public  opinion  as  a  working  power. 
They  contend  that,  with  the  growth  of  public  opinion  and  the 
spread  of  its  authority  throughout  the  civilised  world,  wars 
between  one  nation  and  another  must  become  less  frequent 
and,  at  any  rate,  less  barbarous  in  their  characters.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  last  ninety  odd  years  which  have  come  and  gone, 
since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  supposed  to  have  closed  the 
temple  of  Janus  for  a  prolonged  period,  is  not  in  favour  of  this 
contention. 

No  thoughtful  man  can  dispute  the  assertion  that  the 
inventions  of  science  during  the  nineteenth  century — the  sub- 
stitution of  steamships  for  sailing  vessels,  the  construction  of 
railways  in  lieu  of  roads,  the  discovery  of  instantaneous  com- 
munication by  electricity,  the  invention  of  breech-loading  guns, 
torpedoes,  dynamite  and  all  the  infinite  improvements  in  weapons 
of  precision,  ironclads,  bombs  and  submarines — have  rendered 
modern  warfare  far  more  destructive  of  life,  far  more  perilous  to 
non-combatants  and  even  to  neutrals,  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers,  and  that  the  maxim  embodied  in  the  phrase 
Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum  is  more  urgent  to-day  than  it  ever 
has  been.  The  rapid  increase  in  population  owing  to  hygienic 
reforms,  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth  through  commercial  enter- 
prise, has  created  a  demand  for  extension  of  territory  and  for  new 
markets.  This  demand  stimulates  the  greed  of  needy  nations  and 
makes  wealthy  nations  more  suspicious  of  their  poorer  neighbours. 
Thus,  supposing  my  diagnosis  be  sound,  it  is  obvious  that  if  wars 
are  inevitable  the  shorter  their  duration,  the  more  merciless 
their  prosecution,  the  more  destructive  the  sacrifice  of  life  and 
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property,  the  better  in  the  interests  of  humanity  both  for  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished. 

Any  theory,  however  sound  in  itself,  becomes  a  rank  absurdity 
if  you  push  it  to  its  extreme  results.  I  quite  admit  that  the 
line  of  argument  I  have  suggested  might  be  used  to  justify  the 
poisoning  of  wells,  the  wholesale  massacre  of  women  and  children, 
the  sale  as  slaves  of  all  prisoners  captured  in  wars,  and  the 
revival  of  practices  condemned  by  the  public  opinion  of  civilised 
mankind.  For  the  credit  of  our  age,  I  hope  and  believe  that 
no  European  belligerent  would  dream  of  resorting  to  such  methods 
of  bringing  a  war  to  a  rapid  close  as  those  I  have  indicated  above, 
and  that  if  any  European  Power  did  resort  to  such  horrors, 
public  opinion  in  Europe  would  insist  upon  armed  intervention 
on  the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  neutral  States.  I  admit  also 
that  an  International  body,  such  as  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, might  be  useful  in  voicing  the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 
Yet  even  if  so,  it  is  not  an  improbable  supposition  that  each 
one  of  the  Powers  represented  at  the  court,  should,  while 
deprecating  the  return  to  forms  of  warfare  condemned  by  the 
public  opinion  of  to-day,  decline  to  undertake  the  duty  of  armed 
intervention,  if  so,  moral  support  of  public  opinion  would  be  of 
no  possible  use  to  the  weaker  of  the  two  belligerents.  Moral 
force,  unless  backed  by  physical  force,  is  utterly  useless  as  a 
means  of  redressing  torts,  whether  public  or  private,  unless 
there  exists  a  court  ready  to  pronounce  judgment  between  two 
belligerents  and  able,  in  case  of  need,  to  uphold  its  judgment  by 
armed  intervention. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  statement  to  plead  that  International 
Conferences  have  effected  considerable  ameliorations  in  the 
conditions  of  modern  warfare  by  establishing  the  Geneva  Bed 
Cross  Convention,  and  by  forbidding  the  use  of  dum-dum  or 
explosive  bullets.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sole  war  in  which 
the  Geneva  Convention  has  been  obeyed  is  our  recent  campaign 
in  South  Africa,  and  then  only  by  the  British  troops.  The  Boers 
had  no  scruple  about  firing  at  buildings  over  which  the  Eed  Cross 
was  displayed,  and  in  shelling  British  soldiers  with  any  sort  of 
bullets,  explosive  or  otherwise.  The  Boers  were  to  my  mind 
justified  in  so  doing.  I  wish  as  much  could  be  said  for  our  own 
conduct  of  the  war.  Even  the  Geneva  Convention  had  never 
propounded  the  absurd  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  belligerent 
to  provide  food,  shelter  and  clothing  during  a  hard-fought  cam- 
paign for  the  wives  and  children  of  his  enemy  and  thus  to  leave 
him  free  to  carry  on  the  war  without  household  cares,  thereby 
removing  a  strong  inducement  which  would  in  all  human  likeli- 
hood have  led  him  to  lay  down  his  arms  to  the  great  advantage  of 
both  combatants.  The  only  reward  we  receive  for  this  sentimental 
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display  of  so-called  magnanimity  is  that  we  were  held  up  to  the 
reprobation  of  Europe  as  if  "  concentration  camps  "  had  been  a 
Machiavelian  invention  of  diabolical  cruelty.  Of  all  nations  I 
have  known  our  English  people  are  the  most  good-natured,  the 
least  prone  to  show  rancour.  Yet  I  think  it  only  true  to  declare 
that  if  England  were  invaded  by  a  foreign  army  we  should  treat 
the  Geneva  Convention  with  sublime  contempt,  and  in  so  doing 
we  should  have  the  sympathy  of  any  brave  nation  fighting  for 
independence. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  explain  the  general  grounds  on  which 
I  demur  to  the  assumption  that  disputes  between  individual 
nations  belonging  to  the  category  of  torts,  which  have  hitherto 
been  decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  war,  can  ever  be  decided  by 
international  courts  of  arbitration  without  any  authority  for 
carrying  their  judgments  into  execution.  I  have  deemed  it  well 
to  state  that  no  such  court  can  ever  be  called  into  being,  till  such 
time  as  the  States  of  Europe  are  merged  into  a  confederation 
involving  the  sacrifice  of  their  individual  national  existence. 

I  now  turn  to  the  special  grounds  which  militate  against  the 
convocation  of  the  Hague  Conference  at  the  present  moment  and 
under  present  conditions.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  anomaly 
of  a  conference  being  proposed  by  a  Power  which  has  recently 
displayed  its  disbelief  in  the  principle  of  international  arbitration, 
by  rushing  blindfold  into  an  aggressive  and  utterly  unprovoked 
war,  without  making  the  slightest  effort  to  avail  itself  of  the  good 
services  of  the  tribunal  she  had  herself  created  for  the  supposed 
preservation  of  European  peace.  I  would  add  that  a  Power  still 
in  the  throes  of  an  internal  revolution  is  singularly  ill-qualified 
to  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  international  arbitration. 
What  renders  this  anomaly  the  more  dangerous  is  that  the 
author  of  the  Hague  Conference  proposes  not  only  to  discuss  the 
expediency  of  certain  modifications,  which  might  in  his  opinion 
diminish  the  horrors  of  war,  but  to  recommend  the  enactment 
of  a  self-denying  ordinance  by  which  the  Powers  should  pledge 
themselves  to  reduce  their  armies  and  their  navies  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  alter  materially  their  respective  military  strengths. 

It  is  intelligible  enough  why  Eussia  should  welcome  any  such 
self-denying  ordinance.  Her  navy  has  practically  been  annihilated. 
Her  army  has  been  reduced  by  an  unbroken  series  of  defeats  to  a 
level  barely  commensurate,  if  at  all,  to  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  within  her  own  territories.  Thus  any  project  of  mutual 
disarmament  could  not  possibly  diminish  the  military  power  of 
Russia  and  might  easily  diminish  her  relative  military  inferiority 
in  respect  of  her  neighbours.  Moreover  the  mere  proposal  of  a 
general  disarmament,  even  if  it  should  be  summarily  ruled  out  of 
court,  could  not  fail  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  her  people  by  showing 
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them  that  Eussia,  whatever  she  may  be  at  home,  is  still  a  great 
Power  abroad,  and  thereby  reconcile  them  to  uphold  the  auto- 
cratic authority  of  the  Tsar  who  is,  in  as  far  as  other  nations  are 
concerned,  the  sole  representative  of  the  Sclav  Empire  of  the 
North.  The  prospect  is  not  very  encouraging,  but  drowning  men 
catch  at  straws. 

The  only  other  Power  which  has  taken  kindly  to  the  idea  of 
the  Hague  Conference  is  our  own  country,  or  more  accurately 
speaking,  our  own  Government.  It  would  be  unjust  to  attribute 
the  popular  sentiment  in  favour  of  disarmament  or  of  any  con- 
siderable reduction  of  our  military  strength,  as  our  foreign  critics 
are  apt  to  do,  to  any  exceptional  astuteness  on  our  part  or  on  that 
of  our  rulers.  To  speak  candidly,  I  believe  the  present  Premier 
represents  fairly  enough  the  popular  sentiment,  which  placed 
the  Liberal  Party  in  office  by  an  overwhelming  majority  at  the 
last  election. 

If  I  might  venture  to  compare  myself,  as  a  humble  publicist, 
with  so  exalted  a  personage  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  should  say  that  I  share  with  him  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage,  as  you  may  like  to  think,  of  belonging  to  the  same 
generation.  I  was  born  and  bred  a  Liberal,  in  the  days  when, 
amidst  the  great  majority  of  my  middle-class  fellow-countrymen, 
Free- trade,  non-intervention,  popular  education,  household  suf- 
frage, vote  by  ballot,  the  wickedness  of  war,  peace  at  any  price, 
individual  liberty,  the  progress  of  humanity,  the  superiority  of 
constitutional  Government  to  all  other  forms  of  administration, 
were  regarded  as  articles  of  faith,  not  open  to  contradiction  still 
less  to  discussion.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Sir  Henry  must  have 
belonged  to  the  same  era  in  which  John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Bright 
and  Kichard  Cobden  were  the  apostles  and  evangelists  of  our 
political  creed.  I  can  recall  the  days  when  in  treating  of  any 
contested  election,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  sensible  of  our 
leading  newspapers  made  it  a  rule  to  finish  the  article  with  the 
stock  phrase,  "Keep  the  Tory  out."  I  am  afraid  that  in  my 
unregenerate  days  I  myself  may  have  written  scores  of  articles 
denouncing  Toryism  as  the  unpardonable  sin.  If  the  accidents 
of  my  life  had  not  caused  me  to  live  much  abroad,  to  become 
conversant  with  foreign  politics,  and  to  appreciate  the  absolute 
antagonism  between  the  insular  and  the  continental  point  of  view, 
and  if  I  had  not  been  old  enough  to  study  on  the  spot  the  Franco- 
Italian  war  against  Austria,  the  Austro-Prussian  war  against 
Denmark,  and  above  all,  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  all  of  which 
showed  that  Cobden's  doctrines  declaring  that  war  under  modern 
conditions  was  an  absurd  anachronism,  I  should  probably  have 
lived  and  died  in  the  fold  of  orthodox  Liberalism. 

Whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  in  my  change  of  opinion  is  a 
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matter  of  indifference  to  everybody  except  myself.  All  I  contend 
is  that  the  Liberal  Unionist  secession,  on  the  introduction  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  of  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  was,  though  the 
bulk  of  the  seceders  failed  to  realise  the  fact,  not  a  protest  against 
a  particular  measure  but  the  repudiation  of  the  whole  Liberal 
policy  proclaimed  by  Cobden  and  espoused  by  Gladstone.  But 
as  the  event  proved,  the  Liberal  Unionists  never  carried  with 
them  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Liberals  retained,  and  I  believe  still  retain  their  belief, 
that  Free  Trade  is  the  salvation  of  England,  that  sooner  or  later 
the  world  at  large  will  realise  the  advantages  of  unrestricted 
competition,  that  wars  are  the  relics  of  a  bygone  era,  and 
that  as  long  as  we  avoid  a  spirited  foreign  policy,  no  one  of 
the  Continental  nations  will  ever  dream  of  picking  a  quarrel  with 
the  Island  Kingdom.  Our  working  classes  are  as  indifferent  to, 
as  they  are  ignorant  of  Continental  politics,  and  their  indifference 
and  ignorance  are  personally  represented  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  his  colleagues.  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that 
if  the  present  Ministry  should  decide  to  propose  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  standing  armies  throughout  Europe  they  will  command  the 
support  of  the  working  classes  in  Great  Britain,  who  are  Liberals 
by  tradition  if  not  by  conviction.  I  can  see  no  ground  for 
suspecting  the  chief  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  inconsistency  because 
he  pursues  a  policy  inherited  from  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  I 
think  that  so  long  as  he  does  nothing  calculated  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  impair  our  maritime 
supremacy,  he  may  take  the  lead  in  the  Hague  Conference  in 
advocating  a  general  disarmament  without  impairing  his  influence 
with  the  Electorate  at  home. 

Again,  any  proposal  for  disarmament  is  likely  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  minor  European  States,  such  as  Holland,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  who  are  too  poor,  or  too  weak  to 
keep  up  armies  such  as  might  enable  them  to  repel  any  aggression 
on  the  part  of  their  powerful  neighbours,  and  to  whom  the  burden 
of  keeping  up  a  skeleton  army  is  a  severe  tax  on  their  limited 
resources.  Again,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro  all 
keep  up  armies  utterly  in  excess  of  their  normal  requirements 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  acquire  increase  of  territory,  in  the 
event  of  the  long-deferred  partition  of  Turkey  in  Europe  coming 
to  pass  at  last.  These  States  would  have  no  objection  to  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  of  their  armies  by  which,  if  it  was  fairly 
conducted,  they  might  be  called  upon  to  dismiss  ten  soldiers  for 
every  thousand  discharged  from  the  ranks  of  the  Great  Powers. 

It  seems  also  probable  that  the  United  States  of  America  might 
give  support  to  the  cause  of  disarmament.  President  Koosevelt 
seems  to  me  a  sort  of  American  Campbell-Bannermau.  He  has, 
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or  at  any  rate  professes  to  have,  a  genuine  belief  in  the  progress  of 
humanity,  a  faculty  of  making  sensational  propositions  without 
considering  the  difficulties  which  preclude  their  practical  execu- 
tion, a  high  opinion  of  his  own  intellectual  and  statesmanlike 
ability,  a  strong  conviction  that  he  is  always  in  the  right  and  his 
opponents  in  the  wrong,  coupled  with  a  sort  of  shrewd  "  canny- 
ness  "  equally  common  in  Yankeeland  as  in  Scotland,  which 
enables  him  to  abandon  any  position  as  soon  as  it  is  shown  to  be 
untenable.  As  things  are,  the  Great  Republic  of  the  West  has 
at  present  no  navy  to  speak  of  and  no  army  worth  taking  into 
account.  Such  soldiers  and  sailors  as  she  possesses  are  mostly 
foreigners,  as  native-born  Americans  dislike  any  kind  of  martial 
discipline,  and  are  not  content  to  serve  in  barracks  or  at  sea  when 
they  can  get  far  higher  wages  on  land  with  greater  comfort  and 
freedom.  The  President  has  done  his  utmost  to  pass  a  shipping 
bill,  providing  large  subsidies  to  shipbuilders.  But  the  bill  has 
been  virtually  thrown  out  by  Congress  owing  to  its  unpopularity 
with  the  American  public.  Nobody  who  is  acquainted  with 
America  can  doubt  that  in  the  event  of  her  being  attacked  from 
abroad  she  would  create  armies  and  navies  with  an  energy  similar 
to  that  she  displayed  in  the  Secession  war. 

But  while,  as  at  present,  any  probability  of  the  United  States 
being  invaded  by  any  European  or  Asiatic  power  seems  utterly 
remote,  the  Americans  are  justified,  as  men  of  common  sense,  in 
refusing  to  incur  a  large  expenditure  for  a  perfectly  inadequate 
object.  At  the  same  time  the  President  would  naturally  be 
gratified  if  he  could  retrieve  the  rebuff  he  has  received  through 
the  rejection  of  the  Shipping  Subsidy  Bill  by  exerting  his  influence 
at  the  Congress  to  persuade  England,  almost  the  only  Power 
which  could  conceivably  be  in  a  position  to  wage  war  on  the 
American  continent,  to  reduce  her  navy  to  an  extent  which  might 
also  reduce  her  command  of  the  seas.  Apart  from  this  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  reasonably  proud  of  the  part  he  played  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Conference  in  making  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan ; 
and  he  may  justly  consider  that  if  the  United  States  should  con- 
tribute in  the  person  of  its  representatives  to  a  general  dis- 
armament, his  hold  of  his  party  on  the  American  electorate  would 
be  increased  at  the  impending  Presidential  election. 

Apart,  however,  from  England,  Russia,  and  the  United  States, 
it  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that,  for  various  reasons,  no 
one  of  the  great  Powers  who  may  be  expected  to  take  part  in  the 
Hague  Conference  views  with  favour  any  proposal  which  may  be 
submitted  for  disarmament,  or  would  not  infinitely  prefer  such  a 
proposal  not  being  raised  at  all.  It  is  difficult,  after  the  pro- 
fessions made  by  one  and  all  of  those  Powers  with  regard  to  their 
policy  being  based  on  the  paramount  necessity  of  doing  nothing 
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to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  European  peace,  to  decline 
attendance  at  an  international  conference  whose  avowed  object 
is  to  bring  about  a  general  reduction  of  their  naval  and  military 
forces.  The  only  pleas  they  could  allege  for  non-attendance  at 
the  Conference  would  be  that  they  have  no  belief  in  the  good 
faith  of  their  fellow-States,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  any  reduction  of  armaments  agreed  upon  by 
common  consent  at  the  Hague  would  be  treated  as  null  and 
void  whenever  it  suited  the  interest  of  any  one  of  their  body 
to  repudiate  their  covenant.  Every  one  of  the  great  Con- 
tinental Powers  would  admit  that,  while  desirous  of  lessening 
the  heavy  burden  they  have  to  bear  as  the  price  of  keeping 
their  forces  on  a  war  footing  in  time  of  peace,  but  would  qualify 
this  admission  by  saying  they  had  strong  suspicions  that  some 
one  of  the  other  Powers  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  this  re- 
duction to  their  own  detriment. 

The  question  addressed,  or  supposed  to  have  been  addressed, 
by  Talleyrand,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  "  Qui  est  ce  qu'on  trompe  id,"  must  unavoidably  sug- 
gest itself  to  every  member  of  the  Hague  Conference,  assuming 
that  ill-advised  conclave  should  ever  assemble  in  earnest.  If 
the  Conference  could,  by  any  possibility,  assemble  in  the  Palace 
of  Truth,  it  would  be  easy  to  anticipate  the  objections  which 
the  delegates  of  the  great  Powers,  other  than  those  of  Eussia, 
England  and  the  United  States,  would  raise  against  the  process 
of  disarmament,  and  even  more  against  the  continuance  of  a 
futile  discussion.  Italy  would  urge  that  though  her  present 
relations  with  France  were  of  the  most  amicable  character, 
yet  that  only  a  few  years  ago  she  entertained  very  grave  appre- 
hensions of  impending  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Eepublic,  which  were  only  removed  when  England,  under  Lord 
Salisbury,  pledged  her  word  that  in  the  event  of  any  such 
aggression  the  British  fleet  would  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Italian  Kingdom.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  would 
plead,  that  with  the  Magyar  Separatist  movement  in  her  Trans- 
Leithan  provinces,  and  with  the  Pan-German  agitation  in  the 
Cis-Leithan,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  she  could  reduce  her  army 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  From  every  quarter  there  would  be  an 
unanimous  expression  of  opinion  that  human  ingenuity  could  not 
devise  a  method,  short  of  war,  by  which  any  one  of  the  con- 
tracting Powers  could  be  compelled  to  observe  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  letter,  of  an  agreement  for  a  simultaneous  reduction  of 
their  armies  and  navies,  and  that  this  being  so,  a  discussion  on 
the  abstract  possibility  of  autonomous  disarmament  would  en- 
danger rather  than  advance  the  maintenance  of  European  peace. 

As,  however,  the  last  place  in  this  world  where  truth  is  likely 
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to  be  found  is  in  an  International  Congress,  if  the  Hague 
Conference  should  ever  be  held,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
every  one  of  the  members  will  commence  by  declaring  that  there 
is  nothing  the  State  they  represent  has  more  at  heart  than  the 
reduction  of  its  military  expenditure.  Thereupon  M.  de  Martens 
will  recite  the  cordial  assurances  of  approval  his  ideas  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  different  crowned  heads,  presidents, 
and  prime  ministers  whom  he  has  visited  in  the  course  of  his 
peripatetic  peregrinations,  and  will  assure  the  Conference  that  a 
discussion  on  the  possibility  of  effecting  an  immediate  reduction 
of  their  existing  armaments  by  common  accord  would  be  most 
welcome  to  his  Imperial  master.  His  statement  will  be  endorsed 
by  the  representative  of  Great  Britain — who,  according  to  common 
report,  may  possibly  be  our  Prime  Minister  in  person — who,  as 
proof  of  British  good  will  towards  the  idea  of  settling  all  disputes 
between  nations  by  submitting  them  to  arbitration,  has  already 
reduced  our  army  and  navy  of  her  own  free  will,  and  will  urge 
the  Continental  Powers  to  follow  the  example  set  by  England. 

After  a  desultory  conversation  conducted  by  professors  and 
publicists  the  Conference  will  probably  terminate  by  a  declaration 
that  they  approve  the  principle  of  reducing  the  military  forces  of 
Europe  by  mutual  consent,  but  that  the  time  for  putting  the 
principle  into  application  has  not  yet  arrived.  So  far  no  great 
harm  would  be  done.  At  the  same  time  all  statesmen  and 
politicians  who  realise  what  an  amount  of  combustible  matter 
slumbers  beneath  the  surface  of  European  politics,  will  feel  a 
welcome  disappointment  if  the  Hague  Conference  should  separate 
without  kindling  into  life  any  of  the  burning  questions  which 
have  of  late  years  remained  quiescent.  Indeed,  we  believe  the 
intelligence  that  the  Conference  was  not  to  meet  at  all  would  be 
hailed  with  positive  satisfaction  throughout  the  Continent. 

Nobody  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  can  dispute  the 
statement  that  the  main  object  of  the  agitation  in  favour  of  a 
general  reduction  of  armaments  is  in  reality  a  desire  for  the 
reduction  of  the  military  strength  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
to  a  less  extent  for  the  reduction  of  the  naval  strength  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  dealing  with  a  question  of  this  kind  it  is 
well  to  look  facts  in  the  face.  In  virtue  of  her  position,  her 
increasing  population,  her  industrial  prosperity,  her  huge  standing 
army,  her  system  of  universal  service  under  which  her  troops  can 
be  mobilised  and  take  the  field  on  very  brief  notice,  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  her  soldiery  and  the  patriotism  of  her  people 
at  the  late  elections,  is  regarded  throughout  the  world  as  the 
greatest  military  power  of  Europe.  It  is  only  in  accordance  with 
human  nature  that  Germany's  military  supremacy  should  be 
looked  on  with  jealousy  or  even  with  alarm  on  the  part  of  her 
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near  neighbours.  If  by  any  extraordinary  contingency  the 
European  Powers  should  consent  to  sacrifice  their  independence 
and  bind  themselves  under  a  contract,  which  could  not  be  evaded 
by  any  subterfuge,  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  an  international 
Court  of  Arbitration,  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Court  would  in 
all  probability  be  to  instruct  Germany  to  reduce  her  army  to  such 
a  level  as  would  render  her  less  formidable  to  her  neighbours. 

Such  a  contingency  is  never  likely  to  occur,  and  Germany  will 
continue,  as  every  great  nation  would  do  in  her  place,  to  regulate 
the  size  of  her  own  army  in  accordance  with  her  own  view  of 
her  own  interests  and  requirements.  When  any  proposal  is 
manifestly  impossible  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
whether,  if  it  were  feasible,  it  would  be  beneficial.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Germany  will  not  reduce  her  army  at  anybody's  bidding, 
and  as  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  any  other  Power  or 
combination  of  Powers  being  willing  or  able  to  coerce  Germany 
into  reducing  her  military  strength,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  admit  that  Germany  has  reason  and 
justice  on  her  side  in  declining  even  to  consider  any  proposal  for 
disarmament.  The  conclusion  of  the  entente  cordiale  at  a  period 
when  our  relations  with  Germany  were,  to  say  the  least,  strained, 
and  the  extravagant  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  was  welcomed  by  the  British  public,  inspired  France 
with  a  natural  impression  that  England  would  be  ready  to  seize 
any  opportunity  of  crushing  the  naval  as  well  as  the  industrial 
rivalry  of  Germany  before  it  had  attained  proportions  dangerous 
to  British  interests. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  that  this  impression  was  utterly 
erroneous,  and  that  no  powerful  party  or  no  serious  statesman 
in  England  ever  contemplated  a  war  between  England  and 
Germany  with  anything  approaching  to  approval.  But  in  France 
it  was  regarded  as  a  certainty  that  the  entente  cordiale  would 
develop  into  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance,  directed  practically, 
if  not  ostensibly,  against  Germany. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  speak  there  was  also  a  general 
impression  throughout  France,  that  the  French  army  had 
been  so  perfected  under  the  Kepublic  as  to  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  a  match  for  that  of  the  Fatherland,  and  the  French 
nation  took  it  into  their  heads  that  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  England  might  possibly,  if  not  probably,  attack 
Germany  by  sea  while  France  invaded  her  by  land.  This 
unfortunate  delusion  was  encouraged  by  the  tone  of  a  certain 
section  of  the  British  Press  which  was  never  weary  of  dis- 
seminating reports  impugning  the  good  faith  of  our  German 
kinsfolk,  and  accusing  them  of  mysterious  intrigues  against 
British  interests  and  British  influence. 
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This  delusion  was  only  dispelled  when  France  attempted  to 
establish  the  free  hand  in  Morocco  she  imagined  she  had  obtained 
by  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  and  when  England — on  finding 
that  Germany  disputed  the  validity  of  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment— gave  France  clearly  to  understand  that  she  had  only  agreed 
to  employ  moral  force  in  favour  of  France's  contention,  and  that 
she  had  not,  and  never  had  had,  any  intention  of  supporting 
moral  force  by  armed  intervention.  The  delusion,  however,  was 
not  dispelled  with  equal  rapidity  in  Germany,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  an  impression  prevails  that  if  the  occasion  should 
arise,  France  still  contemplates  a  wrar  with  Germany  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  lost  provinces,  and  that  an  anti-German  Anglo-French 
coalition  is  still  a  possible,  if  not  a  probable,  contingency.  In 
these  circumstances  neither  the  German  Government  nor  the 
German  people  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  entertain  any  idea  of 
reducing  the  military  strength  of  the  German  Empire.  If  this 
be  so,  the  Hague  Conference  has  no  prospect  of  doing  any  good 
— may  possibly  do  serious  harm — and  had  better  be  counter- 
manded in  the  interest  of  European  peace. 

EDWABD  DICEY. 
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A   CANADIAN   FARM 

BY    COLONEL    MARK    GOLDIE 

A  JOUENEY  from  Niagara  to  Toronto  is  full  of  interest,  for  you 
traverse  a  beautiful  country  of  substantial  farmsteads  and  well- 
fenced  fields.  Throughout  the  journey  the  farmsteads  are  in  all 
directions  so  numerous,  so  well-built  and  so  carefully  and 
comfortably  planned,  one  is  apt  to  infer  at  first  sight  com- 
paratively small  holdings  combined  with  richness  of  soil.  This 
first  impression  lingers,  partly  because  it  takes  one  back  to  early 
days  when  the  English  farmyard  with  its  poultry,  ducks  and 
geese,  its  wealth  of  well-thatched  haystacks  and  its  dwelling- 
house  buried  in  roses,  seemed  an  ideal  of  rustic  peace. 

But  the  holdings  are  not  so  small.  Buildings  do  not  cost 
much  when  the  material  is  on  the  spot,  and  only  with  timber 
ready  to  hand  could  the  farmer  put  up  the  fencing  here  used. 
It  consists  of  rough  timber  rails,  three  or  four  in  number,  without 
posts,  the  bays  being  laid  zigzag  at  rather  sharp  angles.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overturn  such  a  fence,  but  it  is  a  possible  fence  only 
where  the  forest  is  near.  Thus  one's  thoughts  go  back  to  the 
time  when  this  great  province  was  nearly  all  a  vast  crumpled 
sheet  of  timber,  waiting  to  be  cleared.  You  may  see  such  a 
country  now  between  Fort  William,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  Winnipeg,  the  wonderful  isthmus  city ;  a  country 
of  lake  and  rock  and  forest,  difficult  to  think  of  in  connection 
with  farms,  as  perhaps  vast  Ontario  seemed  difficult,  though  not 
impossible,  to  the  great-hearted,  big-armed  settlers  who  resolved 
to  hew  out  there  a  livelihood  and  the  beginning  of  a  nation. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  now  on  this  land,  north  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  not  go  back  in  spirit  to  those  iron  men,  those  brave 
women,  who  faced  the  tremendous  work  that  lay  before  them  and 
the  growing  hardship  of  their  lonely  life ;  a  life  where,  perhaps, 
the  sigh  of  the  wind  in  the  fir  trees,  the  sound  of  the  axe  and  the 
call  of  the  wolf  were  for  years  their  only  music,  where  the  meal- 
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time  conversation  of  husband  and  wife  was  their  sole  use  for  the 
English  language.  Their  energy,  their  undying  courage,  their 
hope  for  more  spacious  days  kept  them  true.  Do  these  qualities 
still  exist  in  British  hearts?  We  are  going  presently  to  the 
prairie  to  find  an  answer. 

But  before  we  go  let  us  think  still  a  moment  of  the  romance 
that  clad  those  lives.  They  were  not  all  Scotchmen  who  were 
struggling  there  against  the  mighty  forces  of  nature  ;  there  were 
Frenchmen,  too,  noble  Frenchmen,  aiding  in  what,  after  all,  is 
the  great  work  of  humanity,  to  bring  all  nature  into  subjection. 
And  there  were  Indians,  too,  whose  history  is  the  saddest  we  can 
read,  for  they  disappeared  under  one  of  nature's  sternest  rules, 
that  type  must  yield  to  type  and  never  then  return.  The  warring 
of  these  nations  is  the  romance  of  that  historic  ground.  When 
you  stand  watching  Niagara  thoughts  of  this  romance  crowd 
thick  upon  you.  The  ground  along  this  river  was  contested 
inch  by  inch.  The  victory  was  not  always  to  the  white  men ; 
there  is  one  spot  where  a  British  force  was  hurled  back  into  the 
stream,  drowned  in  the  river  far  down  below  the  field  they  lost. 
One  can  think  away  here  the  smoking  chimneys,  the  power 
houses,  the  suspension  bridges,  the  tramcars  flying  everywhere, 
and  see  only  the  fall  itself,  see  it  as  it  first  was,  clothe  the  banks 
with  the  forest  that  is  gone,  and  imagine  what  they  felt  who 
caught  through  the  trees  the  growing  roar  and  then  stood  on  the 
brink  which  a  great  river  overleaps  into  a  vast  cloud  of  rolling 
mist. 

This  is  the  traveller's  great  impression  as  he  traverses  Ontario, 
from  Niagara  to  peaceful  Toronto  in  one  direction,  and  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  in  another ;  nature  here  is  overpowering,  yet 
she  has  been  subdued  by  man.  The  history  of  that  conquest  is 
full  of  romance,  and  its  conclusion  is  plainly  there,  a  thickly- 
settled  country  covered  with  farmsteads,  each  the  apex  of 
abundance.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  when  this  country  looks 
its  fairest.  It  is  not  the  less  lovely  because  the  year  has  grown 
old.  Then  as  you  pass  along  you  may  see  the  crimson  apples 
covering  the  ground,  for  here  many  an  orchard  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  harvest  does  not  tarry  for  the  labourer,  however 
much  labour  may  be  demanded  and  demanded  in  vain.  It  is,  as 
ever,  a  land  of  winding  streams  and  gentle  hills,  and  still  largely 
wood-grown . 

The  prairie  gives  a  different  impression.  You  have  left  behind 
the  isthmus  city,  the  land  of  lakes  and  pines,  the  land  of  great 
and  successful  human  endeavour.  You  have  reached  the  land  of 
boundless  space,  whose  limit  is  the  sky  on  the  low  horizon  ;  the 
land  of  intense  silence,  broken  at  rare  intervals  by  the  coming  of 
|;he  coyote  or  the  cry  of  a  flock  of  cranes  sailing  in  an  ordered 
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echelon  in  cloudland ;  and  yet  a  land  of  ruins.  Here  and  there 
the  traveller  reaches  a  spot  where  massive  bones  lie  scattered  in 
astonishing  numbers.  Large  horned  skulls,  broad  shoulders, 
mighty  thigh  bones  tell  plainly  what  went  down  there.  What 
means  this  Golgotha  of  bisons  ?  Most  likely  that  awful  terror  of 
the  prairie,  a  fire.  Let  the  mind's  eye  picture  a  vast  herd  of 
bisons  flying  across  the  plain  on  a  narrowing  front.  Such  a  wild 
charging  phalanx  inevitably  leaves  these  traces  in  its  rear  for, 
where  the  crush  is  thickest,  many  animals  drop  out  and  never 
rise  again.  To  those  with  time  to  watch  it  the  prairie  is  beautiful. 
For  where  the  surface  is  diversified  by  bluff  (or  copse  of  black  and 
white  poplar  crowning  a  slight  acclivity)  and  by  sluy  (or  reeded 
tank)  there  is  both  light  and  shade  and  exquisite  colour,  colour  so 
rich  and  soft  the  foreground  seems  like  velvet.  The  sunsets  are 
often  lovely. 

Thus  the  great  impression  is  not  of  strength  but  of  vastness  ; 
and,  though  traces  are  not  wanting  of  the  universal  struggle  for 
life,  there  is  nothing  human  in  that  struggle ;  the  romance  is  now 
in  the  making;  we  are  on  untrodden  ground.  There  is  no 
homely  feeling.  Farms  lie  usually  far  apart,  though  sometimes 
they  cluster  together.  The  buildings  are  the  smallest  the  farmer 
can  do  with ;  you  do  not  see  here  the  well-flanked  barns,  the 
pretty  dwelling-houses  of  Ontario.  One  suspects  very  quickly 
that  comfort  has  been  left  away  eastward. 

Not  very  long  ago  two  people,  husband  and  wife,  reached 
Eosthern  on  their  way  to  a  Canadian  farm.  Kosthern  is  on  a 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  two  hundred  miles 
northerly  of  Begina,  the  seat  of  the  Saskatchewan  government. 
Here  they  chartered  a  vehicle  for  the  fifty  mile  drive  to  the  farm. 
The  rig  has  been  described  as  "a  four-wheeled  carriage  that  won't 
turn."  There  is  truth  in  this;  but  on  the  prairie  the  turning 
circle  is  without  limit,  so  the  peculiarity  of  the  carriage  is  of  no 
consequence  as  long  as  the  horses  do  not  shy ;  then  it  matters 
much,  for  as  soon  as  a  fore- wheel  meets  the  body  you  have  got  to 
go  straight  on  or  over.  The  beauties  of  the  rig  are  many  ;  it  is 
very  light,  it  carries  a  deal  of  luggage,  and  its  springs  do  not  seem 
to  suffer  much  from  the  numberless  shocks  they  receive  on  prairie 
trails.  The  driver  of  the  rig  was  a  pleasant  man,  fairly  kind  to  his 
horses,  a  young,  willing,  well-mannered,  trustworthy  pair.  Like 
all  prairie  horses  they  avoided  the  innumerable  holes  that  lay  like 
traps  for  them  along  the  road ;  they  kept  up  a  steady  pace,  and 
though  by  evening  they  were  tired,  they  had  a  right  to  be,  for 
they  had  travelled  sixty  miles  instead  of  fifty,  the  driver  having 
lost  his  road.  He  had  an  excuse ;  he  had  never  before  visited 
that  part  of  the  country  ;  indeed,  his  ignorance  was  his  sole  reason 
for  driving  the  rig  himself ;  it  was  necessary,  he  thought,  he 
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should  learn  to  know  every  road  his  own  drivers  were  likely  to 
travel. 

The  previous  evening  the  driver  had  consulted  those  who 
knew  and  had  obtained  a  rough  map,  on  which  the  compass 
bearing  of  his  objective  and  a  few  guiding  notes  for  the  way  were 
very  rudely  given.  So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Friend  trusted  themselves  to 
him  with  all  confidence.  They  started  at  half -past  six  one  morning, 
following  for  some  miles  the  only  road  they  were  destined  to  see  in 
Saskatchewan ;  and  no  doubt  this  fact,  that  they  began  on  a  road 
and  therefore  advanced  as  though  the  way  to  the  farm  were  an 
high  way,  made  them  all  more  confident  than  they  had  a  right 
to  be. 

The  drunken  man  wot  well  he  hath  an  house, 
But  he  ne  wot  the  right  way  thider. 

None  of  these  three  were  drunk,  but  they  knew  little  more  of  the 
way  than  Chaucer's  drunken  man. 

They  left  the  half-made  road,  knowing  clearly  the  exact  point 
they  were  to  make  for,  a  certain  ferry  crossing  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan Kiver,  but  not  so  exactly  its  direction.  It  was  a 
lovely  cool  morning,  so  in  high  spirits  they  bowled  along  the 
prairie  trail.  These  trails,  running  from  farm  to  town,  or  from 
farm  to  farm,  are  made  by  pairs  of  wheels  following  in  long  suc- 
cession. Sometimes  a  trail  is  ploughed  across,  and  then  a  devia- 
tion is  started ;  or  a  new  farm  is  taken  up,  and  that  too  requires 
a  branch ;  it  is  easily  possible  too  to  mistake  the  track  of  hay 
waggons  for  an  established  trail.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that 
in  this  case  the  driver  sometimes  reached  a  point  where  trajls 
diverged  fan- wise,  and  felt  doubtful  if  the  trail  he  selected  led  to 
the  issue  he  hoped. 

In  this  spirit  he  drew  up  in  front  of  a  farm,  the  first  farm  they 
had  seen  since  leaving  the  road.  The  settlement  was  prettily 
placed,  for  it  had  on  three  sides  a  thick  well-grown  wood ;  and  it 
was  charming  in  itself,  on  account  of  its  bright  garden,  in  which 
there  were  lines  of  poppies  of  every  brilliant  colour.  While  the 
passengers  were  admiring  these  the  driver  obtained  his  informa- 
tion as  well  as  he  could  from  Galicians  whose  broken  English 
was  difficult  to  understand. 

The  way  now  led  through  the  wood  into  a  wide-stretching 
corn  land.  Far  away  south  and  west  were  fields  of  golden  wheat, 
in  which  binders  were  at  work.  To  the  right  were  broken 
patches  of  wood,  through  which  they  were  to  go;  yonder  a 
dark  line  marked  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  beyond 
lay  a  blue  country,  over  the  furthest  edge  of  which  was  their 
farm. 

They  found  the  ferry  and  crossed  the  quiet  river  without  more 
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trouble,  climbed  the  far  bank  and  in  a  few  steps  reached  the 
Doukhubor  village  where  they  had  planned  to  halt  for  luncheon 
and  to  feed  the  horses.  A  description  of  this  village  and  its 
peculiar  inhabitants  would  no  doubt  be  interesting,  but  cannot 
be  given  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  though  such  villages  are 
upon  the  whole  clean,  in  this  particular  case  the  driver  had  an 
unfortunate  experience.  He  drank  freely  of  Doukhubor  water 
and  soon  after  was  very  ill,  an  administration  of  brandy,  as  a 
corrective  by  Mr.  Friend,  banishing  the  pains,  but  inducing  a 
strong  yearning  to  sleep. 

When  the  journey  was  resumed  then  there  was  no  longer,  as 
before,  an  easily  described  objective,  and  there  was  a  driver  who 
was  not  on  the  alert.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  Friends,  who 
delighted  in  seeing  the  country,  saw  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
intended.  It  was  worth  seeing,  every  inch  of  it. 

The  farms  they  now  passed  were  widely  separated,  and  though 
there  was  much  fine  wheat  available  for  study,  wheat  in  shock, 
wheat  falling  before  the  binder,  and  wheat  awaiting  the  binder, 
there  were  also  mile  spaces  of  ground  as  yet  untouched  by  the 
plough.  South,  ever  south  went  the  driver,  now  rousing  himself 
to  announce  he  was  not  going  half  enough  southward,  now 
nodding  as  though  he  were  really  content.  So  Mr.  Friend  took 
matters  in  hand,  and  insisted  on  inquiries  being  made  at  the 
nearest  farm.  Accordingly  they  presently  found  they  were  ten 
miles  from  their  farm,  which  lay  about  W.S.W.,  and  they  were 
first  to  do  so-and-so  and  then  so-and-so.  When  they  came  to 
so-and-so  the  trail  looked  so  uninviting,  so  unlike  a  long  distance, 
well-worn  trail  to  them  innocent  of  prairie  knowledge,  they  took 
their  own  way,  still  going  south  to  avoid  a  sluy,  and  south  again  to 
avoid  a  bluff,  and  west  when  they  could,  which  was  scarcely  ever. 
They  appealed  at  farms,  but  English  was  not  spoken  there  except 
by  "  mein  vater,"  who  was  away  at  his  wheat,  and  when  at  last, 
towards  evening,  they  were  understood,  they  were  directed  due 
north. 

They  were  all  a  bit  tired  now  of  diving  into  badger  holes  and 
bumping  over  gopher  holes ;  they  had  come  to  speculate  on  the 
possibility  of  a  night  out  on  the  prairie ;  and  then  they  got,  not 
only  this  new  direction,  but  a  chance  of  doing  what  they  should 
long  before  that  have  done.  They  came  to  an  iron  post.  All 
Canada  west  has  been  very  carefully  surveyed  and  divided 
into  townships,  each  of  which  is  a  square  containing  thirty-six 
miles,  and  is  marked  at  the  corners  by  these  iron  posts.  The 
lines  of  posts  run  due  north  and  south,  due  east  and  west,  and 
the  townships  are  numbered  successively  northward  from  the 
Canadian  frontier.  The  individual  position  of  each  township  is 
fixed,  because  it  belongs  to  a  certain  range;  and  ranges  are 
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numbered  successively  from  east  to  west,  starting  from  each 
meridian.  On  the  corners  of  each  post  are  four  plates,  on  each 
of  which  is  marked  the  number  of  the  range  and  township  faced 
by  that  plate.  As  soon  as  the  driver  had  read  the  figures  on  the 
iron  post,  he  knew,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  Doukhubor 
village,  exactly  where  he  was.  They  had  reached  the  township 
to  which  the  farm  belonged.  They  were  at  its  south-east  corner. 
From  that  corner  the  sections  of  a  township  are  numbered,  from 
east  to  west  in  the  southernmost  row,  from  west  to  east  in  the 
next  row ;  and  so  on. 

Darkness  was  now  falling,  but  the  journey  was  nearly  over.  In 
an  hour  they  were  passing  through  a  farmstead  wildly  Canadian, 
and  next  minute,  stiff  from  their  bumpings,  a  bit  tired,  and  very 
hungry,  they  were  at  the  farm-house  door,  and  with  the  anxious, 
but  delighted,  farmer.  The  farmstead  lay  prettily.  A  copse 
which  had  escaped  the  prairie  fires  sheltered  it  on  the  north ;  a 
similar  copse  lay  guardian  on  the  south ;  to  eastward  was  gathered 
a  neighbour's  steading ;  westward  there  was  nothing  to  hide  from 
colour-loving  eyes  the  glorious  tints  of  sunset. 

But  the  farmstead  was  not  quite  yet  in  being ;  for  there  were 
but  two  houses,  the  dwelling-house  and  the  hen-house,  the  stables 
having  been  burnt  down  in  a  recent  prairie  fire.  It  is  not  often 
a  Canadian  farmer  can  name  one  single  benefit  derived  from  these 
devastating  fires,  which  destroy  the  useful,  nay,  essential  forests, 
and  leave  the  land  full  of  ugly  roots ;  but  here  was  an  exception. 

The  house  had  been  originally  built  on  a  bare  site  at  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  holding,  and  had  been  completed  and 
occupied,  when  it  became  plain  that  water  for  the  stock  would  be 
much  more  easily  obtained  at  the  southern  boundary,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  away.  The  burning  of  the  stables  clinched  the 
matter.  Heavy  beams  were  obtained  and  inserted  under  the 
house ;  to  these  beams  many  pairs  of  bulls  were  harnessed ;  away 
went  the  whole  establishment,  crossing  rough  ground  and  smooth, 
to  the  newly-chosen  site,  no  bare,  wind-swept  plain,  but  a  home 
among  the  poplars. 

The  house  was  a  house,  that  is,  it  contained  an  upper  room 
reached  by  a  staircase.  Below  were  two  rooms,  one  for  the 
farmer's  meals,  and  containing  a  cot  that  might  be  dressed  to  look 
almost  like  a  couch ;  the  other  for  cooking,  washing,  and  admission 
to  the  cellar,  and  the  home  of  the  puppy  and  the  kitten.  It 
was  a  well-built  timber  house,  though  put  together  entirely 
by  the  young  farmer  and  an  assistant,  who  was  just  carpenter 
enough  to  handle  the  rough  lumber  obtainable.  The  walling  was 
double-boarded  with  the  familiar  shiplay;  the  roof  was  nicely 
shingled,  and  protected  the  house  well  from  rain  however  heavy ; 
the  windows  seemed  to  fit  and  the  staircase  to  carry  with  equal 
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ease  the  light-built  farmer  and  his  heavier  visitors.  But  what  a 
little  tiny  thing  the  house  looked,  in  its  photograph  especially ; 
yet  what  protection  it  gave  to  its  three  inmates  all  that  summer 
and  early  fall ;  what  laughter  rang  inside  its  wooden  walls,  as 
merry  jests  were  made  over  the  supper  that  wound  up  a  day 
thoroughly  utilised  in  the  open  ! 

Not  many  hours  had  passed  when  the  farmer  laid  before  the 
Friends  his  plan  of  operations,  the  plan  of  a  young  man  who  had 
had  his  farm  about  a  year,  having  before  that  worked  on  other 
farms  for  a  year  to  gain  a  little  experience.  Half  the  oats  had 
already  been  cut  and  shocked  ;  the  hay  had  been  cut  and  must 
now  at  once  be  carried ;  that  was  the  first  because  most  pressing 
job.  Then  the  wheat,  now  ripe  and  almost  beginning  to  shell, 
must  be  cut  and  shocked;  and  then  in  succession  the  granary 
must  be  built,  the  remainder  of  the  oats  cut  and  shocked,  the 
whole  of  the  grain  threshed,  the  stables  built  for  the  winter  pro- 
tection of  the  stock,  and  then  finally  the  plough  and  the  harrow 
set  to  work  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  crop  of  the  following  year. 
For  all  this  the  time  available  was  then  two  months;  labour, 
except  that  of  the  farmer,  Mr.  Friend  and  his  wife,  was  scarcely 
to  be  had ;  all  the  lumber  for  the  buildings  must  be  brought  in 
the  farmer's  waggon  from  the  town  eight  miles  away.  The 
acreage  to  be  dealt  with  that  year  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  fifty ; 
the  number  of  animals  to  be  watered  and  looked  after  was  ten ; 
the  number  of  people  to  be  cooked  for  and  supplied  with  water 
drawn  from  the  well — a  few  yards,  perhaps  thirty,  from  the  house 
— and  with  quantities  of  wood  from  the  wood  pile — for  the  stove, 
though  a  satisfactory  baker  and  boiler,  had  its  own  healthy  appe- 
tite— and  to  be  washed  for  after  every  meal,  amounted  to  three 
always,  four  or  five  occasionally. 

Work  began,  therefore,  the  morning  after  the  Friends'  arrival, 
as  soon  as  the  Kosthern  driver  had  been  set  on  his  homeward 
road,  and  iwent  on  thenceforward  steadily  but  uncompromisingly, 
between  dark  and  dark.  The  hay  was  carried,  not  from  the  fifty 
acres  above-mentioned;  it  had  an  acreage  of  its  own.  In  this 
work  the  little  parson  from  the  town  assisted.  He  loved  hay- 
making, and  so  he  came  out  in  his  little  cart,  which  had  been 
purchased  for  him  by  the  farmers,  slept  in  any  bed  from  which 
he  could  expel  an  occupant,  ate  with  a  hearty  appetite  at  the 
farmer's  table,  and  gave  his  labour  in  return. 

That  very  first  morning  he  was  early  astir,  and  after  breakfast 
would  have  been  off  to  the  hay-field  in  a  twinkling  had  not  the 
young  farmer  been  too  quick  for  him. 

"  No,  parson,  not  yet,"  said  the  farmer,  who  was  a  very  fox  in 
spite  of  his  inexperience,  laying  his  hand  on  the  parson's  shoulder ; 
"  if  you  want  to  please  me,  you  will  first  do  the  washing-up." 
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The  parson's  face  fell,  but  he  took  off  his  coat,  set  to  and 
washed  up,  delivering  all  the  while  a  sermon,  though  his  audience 
was  limited  to  one  person,  Mr.  Friend,  who  was  sweeping  out  the 
rooms,  and  fetching  in  wood  and  water,  and  disposing  of  slops, 
while  the  farmer  milked  the  cows,  fed  the  calves,  and  fetched  the 
bulls  from  the  pasture. 

At  that  time  Mrs.  Friend  was  in  the  house  of  friendly  neigh- 
bours, who  gave  her  the  very  best  of  their  establishment ;  for  the 
Canadian  farmer  is  nothing  if  not  hospitable,  worse  than  nothing 
in  his  own  opinion  if  he  does  not  make  his  guest  believe  it  folly  to 
forsake  so  well-supplied  a  larder,  so  comfortable  a  resting-place, 
such  warm-hearted  protection.  But  she  soon  arrived,  to  carry 
out  no  mean  a  share  of  the  duty  to  be  done.  It  was  her  self- 
imposed  task  to  see  that  every  day  the  two  working-men  enjoyed 
at  noon  a  substantial  meal  of  her  own  cooking ;  and  right  well 
she  did  it.  The  grateful  workers  have  left  on  record  a  menu  not 
written  out  but  unforgotten.  It  ran  thus :  mulligatawny  soup 
with  well-boiled  rice ;  then  some  fine  baked  potatoes  grown  on  the 
estate ;  next  a  number  of  the  lightest  fingered  pancakes ;  and 
finally,  a  dish  of  the  crimson  apples  of  Columbia.  Was  it  right 
of  the  farmer  to  wash  this  down  with  tea  ?  That  is  what  they 
drink,  neither  beer  nor  spirits  ever  entering  the  farmer's  house. 

Nor  was  supper  held  of  less  importance  than  dinner.  Hot  or 
cold,  as  occasion  served,  it  was  provided  at  a  more  leisurely  hour 
and  gave  opportunity  for  a  combination  of  enjoyments,  no  small 
share  of  which  was  the  outcome  of  Mrs.  Friend's  quick  and  skilful 
cookery  and  of  her  well-balanced  arrangements.  It  seems  strange 
that  men  should  take  time  after  each  meal  to  smoke  a  pipe  and 
help  to  wash  a  lot  of  pottery.  They  could  not  here  have  done 
otherwise.  Too  cunning  were  they  to  allow  the  "  little  lady  "  to 
grow  weary  of  her  housework  and  tired  of  endless  cleaning. 
Indeed  they  had  need  of  her  in  the  field,  so  that  the  wheat  might 
be  ready  for  the  thresher,  and  the  granary  for  the  wheat ;  and 
they  took  her  with  them  when  the  pot  had  been  set  upon  the  hob 
and  she  assured  them  there  was  nothing  to  spoil. 

She  had  another  duty.  At  least  once  a  week  a  certain  portion 
of  their  supplies  came  from  the  town.  When  the  waggon  went 
for  lumber  these  supplies  formed  a  minute  fraction  of  its  home- 
ward load ;  or  if  a  neighbour  went  to  the  town  on  his  own 
account,  he  willingly  obliged  the  young  farmer.  But  many 
special  journeys  were  nevertheless  necessary ;  and  for  these  the 
buggy  had  been  provided,  with  "  Minnie,"  the  useful  pony,  to 
draw  it.  Mrs.  Friend  was  capable  of  riding  or  driving  anywhere ; 
she  had  practised  both  much  more  than  she  had  ever  practised 
cookery;  so  she  was  the  messenger  to  town,  alone  if  need  be, 
though  not  always  alone. 
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The  hay  was  in  and  now  the  wheat  must  fall.  All  day,  even 
into  the  evening  darkness,  the  binder  travelled  round  the  crop, 
cutting,  gathering,  binding  with  cord  fastened  by  a  knot,  and 
casting  the  sheaves  by  the  half  dozen  clear  of  the  travelling 
machine.  Afar  off  could  be  heard  the  neighbour's  binder  at 
similar  work,  and  he  too  knew  no  hours,  only  the  task  to  be 
accomplished.  As  fast  as  might  be  the  one  assistant,  Mr.  Friend, 
followed  shocking  the  sheaves,  aided  when  possible  by  his  wife. 
It  is  a  prickly  job.  Honour  to  the  industrious  !  the  little  parson 
called  in  and  elaborated  a  row,  but  he  merely  placed  his  sheaves 
instead  of  shocking  them,  so  the  west  wind  swept  them  down. 

The  wheat  was  shocked.  Now  for  the  second  half  of  the  oats. 
Down  it  went,  but  lay  in  its  sheaves,  for  rain  thoroughly  damped 
it,  and  to  shock  was  held  impossible.  Away  then  next  morning 
went  the  farmer  for  his  first  load  of  lumber  for  the  granary.  No 
idle  hands  remained  behind.  When  a  binder  is  used  for  the  first 
time  by  a  novice  it  frequently  misses  the  knot,  so  that  when  the 
shocker  lays  hold  of  an  apparent  sheaf  he  finds  a  mere  bundle  of 
loose  straws.  Numbers  of  such  bundles  still  lay  on  the  ground 
untouched ;  to  Mr.  Friend  fell  naturally  the  work  of  retying  and 
completing  the  unfinished  shocks.  When  he  reached  the  house 
that  evening,  having  completed  half  the  job,  his  wife,  after  a 
quick  look  at  him,  asked  him  sympathetically  if  he  were  tired. 
On  that  one  evening  only  was  he  compelled  to  answer,  "  Yes,  dog 
tired."  So  enlivening  to  the  spirits  is  the  effect  of  the  prairie 
climate,  a  climate  by  no  means  remarkable  for  invariable  sunshine, 
that  the  longest  hours  of  steady  work  very  rarely  bring  on  a 
feeling  approaching  exhaustion. 

The  granary  was  begun.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  morning  ;  the 
work  laid  out  being  to  excavate  the  side  of  a  slope  for  a  length  of 
over  thirty  feet.  This  slim  design  of  the  young  farmer  implied 
that  waggons  of  grain  on  arrival  would  stand  high  above  the 
granary  floor,  and  thus  enable  the  driver  to  pitch  his  grain, 
without  a  very  high  lift,  through  doors  close  under  the  eaves. 
The  soil  being  stiff,  though  sandy,  some  labour  was  involved  in 
filling  waggon  after  waggon,  and  when  the  day  was  far  spent  the 
excavation  was  not  three-fourths  completed,  and  it  had  been 
hoped  to  finish  all.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  men 
had  over-estimated  their  powers.  They  had  filled  and  emptied 
somewhere  about  twenty  waggon  loads. 

A  strict  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  the  farmer  appointed  Monday 
for  finishing  off  the  foundations  and  shocking  the  oats.  Meantime 
Mrs.  Friend  dashed  into  town  and  engaged  two  carpenters  for  the 
morrow.  One  of  them  was  good,  and  he  quite  enjoyed  his  day  in 
the  country,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  you  have  to  think  when  you  build 
a  granary."  It  was  his  job  to  layout  and  block  up  the  foundation 
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beams,  getting  upon  them  as  many  joists  and  as  much  studding 
as  there  was  time  for  in  the  single  day  he  gave.  The  second 
carpenter  also  enjoyed  himself,  but  in  a  different  way.  Towards 
noon  he  had  a  sensation  in  his  inside  :  when  that  was  sufficiently 
pronounced,  down  went  his  tools  as  he  cried  out,  "  I  guess  it's 
time  for  dinner."  And  off  he  skipped  to  the  house,  waiting  for 
no  invitation  from  the  farmer,  satisfied  as  he  was  that  his  mere 
appearance  at  the  table  would  overawe  Mrs.  Friend  into  serving 
him.  It  was  satisfactory ;  he  was  always  nearly  through  before 
the  farmer  and  Mr.  Friend,  whatever  their  inward  qualms, 
loving  their  future  granary  too  well  to  think  of  interrupting  an 
operation,  descended  from  their  perches  on  the  roof.  Even  then 
what  drew  them  to  the  table  was  really  their  fear  of  Mrs.  Friend, 
whose  punctuality  they  dare  not  transgress.  As  sure  as  the 
shadow  of  the  house  shortened  to  the  south,  the  tinkling  of  a  fork 
upon  a  tray  brought  them  from  the  granary  to  the  dining-room. 
Those  who  treated  her  well  had  their  daily  reward ;  for  punctually 
at  four  o'clock  she  appeared  with  a  basket  of  cups  and  a  jug  of 
newly  made  tea.  Men  who  have  worked  all  day  on  a  roof  under 
an  August  sun  know  how  grateful  that  quiet  drink  can  be. 

Then  came  the  shingling  ;  a  thing  more  to  speak  of  than  work 
at,  at  least  for  an  amateur.  In  the  fresh  west  wind  then  pre- 
vailing the  light  fantastic  shingle  had  a  way  of  disappearing 
across  the  prairie;  he  filled  the  fingers  with  splinters,  and  his 
nails  cut  the  thumb  in  halves.  But  all  was  now  going  well. 
The  roof  was  completed,  the  flooring  nailed  down,  and  bins  were 
made  for  the  grain. 

It  was  high  time.  The  threshing  outfit  was  come  and  had 
been  established  in  the  middle  of  the  wheat  field  ;  for  to  save  the 
one  lost  day  it  was  necessary  to  thresh  from  the  shock.  In  four 
hours  the  crop  of  wheat  and  oats  was  disposed  of ;  half  an  hour 
later  all  was  secure  in  the  granary.  For  a  fixed  charge,  a  few 
cents  per  bushel,  the  threshing  man  supplied  waggons  and  pitchers 
to  collect  the  sheaves  and  bring  them  to  the  separator,  which 
itself  poured  the  grain  into  sacks.  These  sacks  are  held  to  the 
spout  of  the  separator  in  waggons  arranged  for  by  the  farmer 
with  the  aid  of  his  friendly  neighbour.  It  is  they  and  he  who 
carry  the  sacks  of  grain  to  the  granary  and  pour  it  into  the 
bins. 

The  threshing  man,  having  heavy  sums  to  pay  for  hire  and 
wages,  will  not  upon  any  account  interrupt  the  flow  of  grain  from 
the  separator.  A  struggle  therefore  is  continually  going  on, 
unless  the  supply  of  waggons  is  over-abundant,  to  get  the  grain 
from  the  spout  into  the  sack  instead  of  on  to  the  waggon  floor, 
to  travel  at  full  speed  to  the  granary  and  to  empty  the  waggon 
into  the  bin.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the 
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threshing  outfit  disposes  of  grain  at  the  rate  of  ten  acres  to 
the  hour. 

As  all  men  here  help  each  other,  the  farmer  had  now  to  take 
his  waggon  to  the  threshing  place  of  his  neighbour.  Later  on, 
when  that  neighbour  made  his  signal,  the  waggon  was  off  again 
to  help  in  carying  the  grain  from  granary  to  elevator.  It  is  the 
universal  custom,  and  is  allowed  for  in  all  calculations. 

Meantime  no  hands  were  idle.  A  certain  amount  of  lumber 
being  in  hand,  the  building  of  the  stables  was  begun ;  and  this 
went  on  continuously,  except  for  one  day,  on  which  so  much  of 
the  oats  as  had  not  been  threshed  was  carried  into  the  homestead 
and  made  into  stacks.  This  was  the  only  day  on  which  the  two 
men  under-estimated  their  powers.  The  number  of  sheaves 
exceeded  fifteen  hundred.  These  they  brought  in  in  four  good 
waggon  loads,  pitching  the  sheaves  again  from  the  waggon  to  the 
stacks.  They  had  finished  by  four  o'clock,  with  a  stiffness  in  the 
shoulders.  After  tea  the  building  of  the  stables  was  resumed. 

For  this  work  no  help,  except  such  very  useful  assistance  as 
Mrs.  Friend  rendered  in  her  own  way,  was  to  be  had.  Stalls  and 
harness  were  provided  for  ten  animals ;  no  flooring  was  at  that 
stage  attempted,  but  the  whole  was  roofed  in  and  provided  with 
doors  and  windows,  so  as  to  make  a  permanent  snug  winter 
residence  for  horse  and  cow.  » 

Meantime  as  September  was  growing  old  the  farmer,  who  had 
exchanged  his  bulls  for  horses,  went  forth  day  by  day  to  prepare 
his  land  for  the  following  year.  It  was  the  last  item  in  the 
programme,  and  was  completed  before  the  increasing  cold  made 
the  ground  unworkable.  The  bargaining  for  the  horses  was 
interesting. 

The  owner  of  the  horses  arrived  at  the  farm  one  evening,  and 
put  up,  as  is  customary,  for  the  night.  As  soon  as  the  Friends 
withdrew  the  argument  began,  the  farmer  expecting  in  exchange 
for  his  four  oxen  the  two  horses,  the  harness,  and  a  good  luck 
penny.  The  seller,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  two  horses  and 
harness  expected  four  oxen  and  a  luck  penny.  Late  into  the 
night,  past  midnight,  a  rumble  from  below  went  up  to  the  ears 
of  Mr.  Friend,  until  they  thought  downstairs  they  heard  an  angry 
knock,  when  they  fell  asleep.  All  next  morning  the  duel  continued . 
At  last  the  bulls  were  taken  from  the  then  half-finished  stables 
and  harnessed  to  the  visitor's  rig  ;  the  battle  was  over.  The 
farmer  had  partly  foxed  it.  He  was  buying  two  horses  elsewhere 
and  got  the  harness  thrown  in,  so  with  that  in  hand  he  met  the 
obstinate  visitor  a  little  beyond  half-way. 

Summer  being  over  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fall,  the 
Friends  had  now  to  leave.  They  had  done  a  great  deal  and  they 
had  enjoyed  a  great  deal.  The  hardest  day  did  not  prevent  them 
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going  out  to  sup  with  their  friendly  neighbours  ;  often  neighbours 
came  in  to  sup  with  them.  At  these  quiet  meals  the  procedure, 
the  experiences,  and  the  prospects  of  farmers  were  often  discussed, 
each  subject  being  examined  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
young  farmer's  nearest  neighbours  were  well  entitled  to  express 
themselves  with  some  freedom,  for  they  had  worked  on  British 
farms,  and  they  had  examined  much  of  Saskatchewan,  travelling 
by  day  and  sleeping  under  their  waggon  at  night,  before  settling 
where  they  had  now  been  raising  crops  for  three  or  four  years. 
From  them,  therefore,  much  was  to  be  learned,  yet  they  by  no 
means  talked  beyond  their  share  ;  the  latest  joined,  most  ignorant 
settler  had  perhaps  the  glibbest  tongue.  It  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  Mr.  Friend  did  not  state  his  views  as  lengthily  as  anyone. 

They  had  to  jo.  The  moment  of  parting  found  the  young 
farmer  a  little  dazed.  He  could  not  understand  that  he  must 
lose  his  "little  cooky,"  as  he  called  her,  and  earnest  if  rather 
ancient  Mr.  Friend.  He  soon  knew  they  were  gone.  There  was 
no  impromptu  gong  at  twelve  o'clock,  no  well-cooked  dinner,  only 
silence. 

Then  the  farmer  set  himself  down  to  face  the  winter  which 
was  upon  him  ;  for  to  him  winter  meant  hardship.  Hardship  is, 
of  course,  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
state  of  the  feelings.  It  is  certain  that  young  Mr.  Farmer  did 
not  altogether  love  the  Canadian  winter  ;  he  thought  it  long  and 
rather  dreary,  for  the  ground  is  too  hard  to  be  touched,  even  were 
there  no  coating  of  snow,  from  mid-October  to  mid-March  at  the 
earliest.  Attention  to  the  stock,  including  clearing  away  snow  so 
as  to  get  at  the  stables,  the  forage  stack,  and  the  well ;  the  cutting 
of  timber  in  the  forest,  away  to  the  northward  ;  and  the  haulage 
of  the  wood  by  sleigh  to  the  homestead;  those  constituted  the 
chief  items  of  work.  The  outdoor  work  is  sometimes  pleasant, 
when  the  air  is  still,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  snow  hard  enough  for 
traffic.  Indoors  the  intense  cold  makes  blazing  fires  necessary, 
and  at  night  each  dweller  in  the  house  must  take  his  turn  in 
pitching  logs  into  the  stove.  But  there  are  often  nights  when  the 
wind  howls  fiercely,  and  then  the  farmer  does  not  dare  to  keep  up 
a  roaring  fire,  lest  his  house  should  be  burnt  about  his  ears ;  he 
must  pile  his  furs  on  the  bed  and  keep  in  what  warmth  he  can. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  these  hardships  or  inconveniences 
had  the  smallest  damping  effect  on  the  courage  and  ambition  of 
the  settler.  In  supper  conversation  they  were  never  referred  to, 
as  they  probably  would  have  been,  were  they  regarded  as  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  new  Canadian  life.  The  fact  is  those  here  met 
together  were  strong-limbed,  able-bodied,  healthy,  stout-hearted 
men,  as  all  settlers  must  be  who  are  pioneers  in  a  strange  country. 
Again  and  again  they  discussed  methods  of,  farming,  the 
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nationality  and  qualifications  of  the  latest  immigrants  and,  in 
the  greatest  fulness,  their  own  desires,  hopes  and  prospects. 

What  are  their  prospects  ?  A  vast  number  of  men  reach 
Canada  year  by  year,  and  yet  there  is  a  dearth  of  labour.  The 
great  railway  companies  have  made  plans  to  construct  a  long 
mileage  of  branch  lines,  and  they  complain  they  can  obtain  no 
workers,  and  do  not  see  where  they  are  to  come  from.  Building 
at  the  various  towns  is  required  on  a  large  scale,  manufacturers 
absorb  a  host  of  artisans,  the  construction  of  rolling  stock  is 
urgent.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  face  of  all  this  competition 
the  wages  a  settler  can  afford  to  offer  for  farm  hands  fail  to  tempt 
the  men  who  can  do  much  better  elsewhere. 

Unable,  if  he  is  to  make  any  profit  on  his  outlay,  to  attract 
labour,  the  settler  is  compelled  to  plod  along  independently,  with, 
at  a  pinch,  occasional  assistance  from  men  who  are  on  the  move. 
How  is  it  a  single  pair  of  arms  can  get  through  the  amount  of 
completed  work  instanced  in  the  sketch  which  has  been  here 
given,  a  sketch  not  fanciful,  but  true  from  beginning  to  end? 
The  array  of  labour-saving  implements  owned  by  the  farmer  and 
his  fine  team  of  reliable  horses  supply  the  answer.  Ploughs  of 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  work  to  be  done,  a  similar 
assortment  of  harrows,  each  of  which  was  built  to  cover  a 
considerable  breadth  of  ground,  a  very  broad  drilling  machine, 
a  binder  for  cutting  and  sheaf-making,  roller,  waggons,  and  minor 
implements  enabled  the  farmer  to  work,  in  that  generally  dry 
climate,  at  a  surprising  speed,  thanks  also  to  his  excellent 
animals. 

But  those  implements  were  imported  from  across  the  border, 
and  were  purchased  at  high  prices.  Time  being  in  the  working 
season  invaluable,  a  minimum  of  cooking  is  done;  the  farmer 
must  be  content,  unless  he  is  married,  with  cold  viands  or  such 
fare  as  can  be  cooked  in  a  few  minutes.  But  the  stomach  does 
not  thrive  on  unvaried  and  unrelished  food ;  so  to  obtain  as  many 
and  as  time-saving  changes  as  possible,  stores  are  packed  in  the 
cellar,  tins  containing  meat  and  fruit  and  jams.  All  these  are 
purchased  at  high  prices,  for  they  mostly  cross  the  border,  or  are 
sold  dear,  as  things  must  be  in  a  country  that  practises  protection. 
Not  only  then  is  the  labourer  dear,  but  the  farmer  must  pay 
dearly  for  the  food  he  is  obliged  to  share  with  him.  For  his 
wheat,  his  principal  crop,  the  farmer  gets  a  price  officially  fixed 
at  Winnipeg,  and,  according  to  his  own  belief,  a  very  low  price. 
For  his  animals  he  gets  a  price  which  appears  astonishing  to 
those  who  have  dealt  chiefly  with  British  butchers.  It  is  stated 
that  in  winter  the  price  of  beef  to  the  Quebec  farmer  is  not  much 
better  than  four  cents,  that  is  twopence  the  pound;  but  such 
beef  is  poor  in  quality,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
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winter  fattening.  In  the  west  very  good  beef  is  obtainable  at 
prices  varying  from  fourpence  to  sixpence  the  pound.  The 
butcher  thrives  well  on  this  scale  of  charges,  so  it  is  clear  the 
price  to  the  farmer  is  very  low.  Who  can  wonder  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  Canadian  farmer  is  a  pronounced  free 
trader  ? 

We  can  sympathise  with  him  though  we  may  not  be  so 
thorough  as  himself  in  free  trade  views.  The  cheaper  he  gets 
his  implements  the  higher  his  relative  profit,  for  the  prices  of  the 
goods  he  sells  could  not  in  any  case  well  be  lower  than  they  are. 
With  his  increased  profit  he  might  purchase  additional  acres, 
instead  of  paying  away  interest  on  a  greater  capital  outlay,  as  he 
does  at  present.  Then  his  profit  would  be  absolutely,  as  well  as 
relatively, 'greater. 

Let  us,  sympathetically,  suggest  to  him  this  consolation.  He 
may  yet  see  free  trade  introduced.  A  young  country  must 
protect  itself  by  duties,  to  enable  it  to  secure  breathing- time. 
Otherwise  the  old-established  countries  would  flood  it  with  their 
cheaper  products  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  )Toung  country 
to  find  customers  for  its  own  less  durable  machines,  put  together 
with  the  expenditure  of  far  more  labour  than  is  necessary  in  the 
country  of  skilled  experienced  artisans.  Let  the  young  country 
use  its  own  products,  though  they  cost  more  and  break  down 
earlier;  time  is  in  her  favour;  time  will  permit  her  workmen,  if 
they  are  encouraged  by  the  purchase  of  their  wares,  to  compete 
with  all  others.  Then  the  protective  duties  may  profitably  be 
taken  off. 

Until  that  happy  time  comes  the  farmer  finds  labour, 
implements,  stores  and  lumber  for  building  very  dear,  and  he 
knows  that  wheat  and  beef  are  cheap.  What  are  his  prospects 
under  such  circumstances  ?  There  is  space  to  mention  only  the 
chief  points. 

First,  as  to  choice  of  land.  This  is  important,  as  it  may 
determine  all  subsequent  profits.  A  report  by  Professor  Mavor,* 
of  Toronto,  on  the  wheat  production  of  Western  Canada,  was 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  not  long  ago.  This  report  was 
lately  unobtainable  in  Montreal,  and  some  certainly  of  the  Calgary 
ranchers  set  the  value  of  Government  Reports  very  low.  The 
Report  is,  nevertheless,  interesting,  as  it  attempts  to  define  the 
boundary  of  the  so-called  Canadian  dry  belt,  a  belt  the  existence 
of  which  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  On  the  maps  of  the  Report 
are  marked  land  where  wheat  is  a  certain  crop,  land  where  wheat 
is  a  doubtful  crop,  and  land  where  wheat  cannot  be  grown.  It 
is  pretty  certain,  therefore,  that  settlers,  before  choosing  land, 
should  obtain  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  rainfall. 
*  See  The  Empire  Review,  September,  1905. 
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Even  in  the  district  where  wheat  is  said  to  be  a  certain  crop, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  that  crop  will  every  year  be  of  the 
highest  quality.  For  early  night  frosts,  insect  pests,  and 
thunderstorms  may  any  year  reduce  the  value  of  a  crop  on  any 
farm  by  several  cents  the  bushel,  perhaps  knocking  off  most  of 
the  profits.  Stock-farming  is  only  really  profitable  to  men  who 
have  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  animals  sick  or  well,  to  be 
bought  or  sold,  how  to  feed  them,  work  them,  groom  them.  To 
acquire  this  knowledge  as  a  preliminary  is  a  matter  of  time, 
character  and  instruction  ;  to  acquire  it  as  an  owner  on  a  farm  is 
a  matter  of  dead  loss.  As  mixed  farming  is  the  safest,  even 
where  wheat  is  said  to  be  a  certain  crop,  every  settler  is  advised 
to  acquire  his  knowledge  of  animals  beforehand,  that  is,  in  his 
own  country  or  by  working  in  Canada  on  a  farm,  before  stocking 
one  of  his  own. 

Anyone  who  intends  to  make  Canadian  farming  his  business 
requires,  as  soon  as  he  can  erect  them,  a  dwelling-house,  stabling, 
and  a  granary.  These  are  indispensable,  and  other  structures  will 
follow  as  time  &nd  means  allow.  Some  farmers  would  add  an 
implement  shed ;  and  it  is  true  that  costly  implements  should  not 
be  left  long  exposed  to  the  worst  of  a  changeful  climate.  It  will 
be  found  these  involve  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
lumber.  The  implements  required  must  be  obtained ;  and  the 
earlier  they  are  paid  for  the  less  onerous  are  the  conditions.  For 
a  mixed  farm  stock  must  be  purchased,  together  with  draught 
animals,  whether  the  farm  be  mixed  or  solely  arable.  On  the 
mixed  farm  a  good  deal  of  fencing  will  be  required. 

No  farm  could  be  begun  on  this  scale,  if  a  suitable  amount  of 
capital  were  not  available.  Settlers  who  have  no  capital  at  all 
must  perforce  work  at  first  on  the  farm  of  another  who  has. 
This,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  seldom  time  thrown  away,  for  the 
ways  of  the  Canadian  farmer  are  not  as  other  men's  ways.  As 
soon  as  sufficient  money  is  saved  from  wages — and  this  should 
not  take  long — a  quarter  section  can  be  taken  up  in  a  good 
situation,  a  small  house  built  and  the  most  necessary  implements 
bought,  the  more  expensive  ones  being  borrowed  as  required  from 
friendly  neighbours,  in  exchange  for  labour  on  their  farms.  By 
this  means  the  Government  conditions  of  ownership  can  be  com- 
plied with,  and  after  three  years  the  settler  is  in  a  position  to 
sell  his  quarter  section  at  a  profit  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  start,  on  a  new  quarter  section,  on  a  very  different  scale. 
But  by  that  time  the  farmer  who  began  with  capital  has  gone 
ahead  out  of  sight. 

To  meet  the  ambition  of  a  hard-headed,  rising  young  farmer, 
a  large  acreage  must  be  brought  into  cultivation  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Eapidity  is,  however,  out  of  the  question  where  labour 
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cannot  be  hired.  If  a  farmer,  three  years  after  settlement,  with 
assistance  from  settlers  who  are  "  moving  on  "  at  the  end  of  their 
term,  takes  such  profits  as  he  can  get  from  120  to  150  acres  of 
wheat,  he  has  done  extremely  well.  It  may  be  thought  he  could 
do  more.  If  he  had  35  acres  cropped  in  the  first  year,  and 
70 'acres  in  the  second,  it  may  be  thought  he  could  add  more  than 
50  acres  in  the  third  year,  since  his  building  operations  will  not 
then  be  retarding  him.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  Western  Canada  the  ground  is  never  fertilised ;  consequently, 
the  following  process  must  be  followed.  Off  no  ground  must  a 
wheat  crop  be  taken  three  years  in  succession.  Hence  one-third 
of  an  arable  farm  is  always  lying  idle. 

Should  labour  conditions  improve  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  prospects  of  a  young  farmer,  who  has  a  fair  amount  of 
capital  and  has  settled  in  the  true  wheat-growing  belt,  would  be 
distinctly  good.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  labour,  not  too 
highly  priced,  progress  must  inevitably  be  slow.  Whether  the 
dreams  of  the  ambitious  will  ever  be  fully  realised  is  a  problem 
beyond  solution  at  the  present  time. 

One  word  as  to  the  farmer  himself.  All  that  has  been  said  of 
his  prospects  presupposes  that  the  man  is — a  man.  No  one  can 
do  himself  justice  on  the  prairie  who  shrinks  from  the  hardest 
work,  or  from  long  hours,  whose  health  is  bad,  whose  judgment 
is  foolishness,  whose  heart  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  occasional 
disappointments,  whose  energy  and  vigour  sink  to  a  low  ebb  just 
when  the  demand  on  them  is  greatest. 

What  the  farmer  is  described  here  as  having  done,  has  been 
done,  is  being  done  every  season  by  hundreds  more  like  him. 
Not  all  of  these  but  a  considerable  number  are  transplanted 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  direct  from  the  British  Isles 
or  originally  bred  there.  Does  not  this  account  show  that  by 
farmers  in  this  new  land  British  energy,  vigour,  contempt  of  mere 
comfort,  are  shown  to  be  as  great  as  they  ever  were?  It  is 
intended  to  show  that. 

Where  in  this  is  the  romance  ?  When  Drake  and  Oxenham 
and  Amyas  Leigh  were  scuttling  Spanish  ships  they  little 
thought  of  the  glamour  that  would  one  day  veil  their  deeds.  The 
farmer,  amid  the  vast  loneliness  of  the  prairie,  thinks  chiefly  of 
packing  more  work  into  an  over-crowded  day ;  he  has  little  time 
to  admire  his  bulky  bulls  and  the  golden  glory  of  his  wheat. 
Well,  he  gives  his  manly  strength,  the  best  of  his  thoughts,  the 
richest  years  of  his  life  to  a  struggle  with  stern  nature.  Of  men 
who  do  that  posterity  will  love  to  think. 

MARK  GOLDIE. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION   IN   ENGLAND 

BY   MARGARET  F.   A.   HUSBAND 

IN  the  midst  of  the  heated  controversy  that  has  waged  for 
some  time  over  certain  questions  connected  with  elementary 
education,  we  have  been  apt  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  from  a 
strictly  educational  point  of  view,  secondary  education  is  in 
greater  need  of  public  interest  and  attention. 

During  the  last  thirty-six  years  a  scheme  of  elementary 
education  has  been  gradually  developed  by  dint  of  careful  thought, 
discussion,  and  experience.  This  scheme,  without  being  final  or 
complete,  needs  improvement  in  the  direction  of  variation  and 
elasticity,  rather  than  in  organisation.  Were  it  not  for  the 
complications  that  have  arisen  out  of  the  religious  question,  one 
might  say  that  the  elementary  education  of  England  makes 
almost  uninterrupted  advance  on  f well-established  lines.  The 
state  of  secondary  education  is  very  different.  The  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  country  have  for  the  most  part  grown  up 
as  isolated  units :  in  one  district  they  have  come  into  existence 
as  the  result  of  individual  munificence;  in  another  they  have 
arisen  to  meet  special  local  needs  ;  while  in  many  cases  they  are 
the  result  of  private  enterprise  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  or,  it 
may  be,  of  a  dividend-earning  company.  In  many  cases,  the 
ideal  which  they  were  meant  to  serve  was  definite  and  clear 
enough,  but  with  the  progress  of  years  and  the  change  of  circum- 
stances the  ideal  has  become  obscure  or  inadequate  ;  as  a  result, 
the  secondary  schools  as  they  stand  to-day  show  a  wide  diversity 
both  in  the  scope  and  in  the  character  of  their  work,  while  the 
public  at  large  has  no  very  definite  standard  by  which  to  judge 
them. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  becomes  clear  when  we  consider 
some  of  the  broader  differences  between  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Underlying  these  differences,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
creating  them,  is  the  question  of  the  length  of  school  life.  How- 
ever easy  we  may  make  it  for  a  clever  boy  to  climb  the  ladder 
from  Board  School  to  University,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
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majority  of  his  early  schoolfellows  are  taken  from  school  as  soon 
as  the  law  allows.*  In  this  connection  certain  statistics  recently 
published  f  are  of  interest.  Taking  England  and  Wales  as  a 
whole,  it  will  be  found  that  during  the  year  1904-5,  the  average 
attendance  in  the  elementary  schools  was  5,249,485,  but  of  this 
number  only  7,770,  that  is  to  say,  about  3  pupils  out  of  every  2,000, 
were  over  15  years  of  age.  When  it  is  further  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  many  scholars  partially  exempted  from  school  (Lanca- 
shire with  nearly  11,500  partial  exemption  scholars  and  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  with  nearly  8,000  are  the  worst  areas),  one 
sees  that  the  scheme  of  education  that  can  be  followed  in  elemen- 
tary schools  is  necessarily  limited  in  scope  to  the  mere  rudiments 
of  learning. 

The  code  of  1905  has  made  provision  for  a  new  type  of  higher 
elementary  school  that  will  provide  a  course  of  instruction 
extending  over  three  years  (from  the  age  of  12  to  15)  to  supple- 
ment the  ordinary  elementary  education.  This  course  will 
strengthen  the  foundations  already  laid  and  further  develop  the 
general  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils ;  at  the  same 
time  it  will  bear  specially  on  the  practical  demands  that  the 
pupils  must  soon  face.  When,  however,  the  earning  of  a  liveli- 
hood is  of  less  early  urgency,  a  scheme  of  education  must  be 
planned  on  broader  lines.  While  avoiding  all  that  is  unpractical 
and  all  that  is  over-specialised,  the  curriculum  must  be  drawn 
up  so  as  to  ensure  a  certain  liberality  and  richness  of  instruction 
as  a  preparation  for  some  of  the  deeper  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. It  is  on  this  wider  training,  which  will  more  fully  cultivate 
the  powers  of  observation  and  thought,  and  develop  the  capacity 
for  individual  initiative,  that  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of 
the  nation  ultimately  rest.  To  supply  this  training  is  the  function 
of  the  secondary  school. 

During  the  last  two  years  reports  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Education  dealing  with  the  local 
provision  for  secondary  education  in  England,  made  since  the  Acts 
of  1902  and  1903  were  passed.  These  reports  show  that  in  many 
localities  the  Education  Authorities  have  readily  availed  them- 
selves of  the  new  powers  conferred  on  them,  and  are  working  in 
accordance  with  a  well-defined  policy  to  meet  ascertained  needs. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  Local  Education  Authorities 
are  slow  to  take  action,  and  this  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  one  considers  the  character  of  the  duties  they  are  called 
on  to  discharge. 

These  duties  may  be  summarised  under  three  heads:  (1)  to 
ascertain  what  institutions  within  their  area  claim  to  be  secondary 

*  Statutory  exemption  from  school  attendance  begins  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
t  Blue  Book :  Keport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1905-6. 
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and  to  test  this  claim ;  (2)  to  determine  what  provision  of 
secondary  education  is  necessary ;  (3)  to  ascertain  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  secure  efficiency  in  existing  or  proposed  secondary 
schools,  and  to  determine,  after  taking  into  account  the  estimated 
contribution  from  the  State,  the  relative  amounts  to  be  borne  by 
the  parent  and  by  the  locality.  When  to  these  local  difficulties 
is  added  the  fact  that  it  is  only  since  1904  that  the  Board  of 
Education  have  possessed  a  special  staff  set  apart  for  the  work  of 
secondary  school  inspection,  and  qualified  by  experience  to  give 
advice  and  criticism,  one  wonders  that  so  much  forward  move- 
ment has  already  been  made. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  a  standard  of  efficiency  and 
in  the  organisation  of  means  by  which  this  standard  may  be 
realised,  that  progress  so  far  has  been  made.  In  the  regulations  for 
secondary  schools  the  Board  of  Education  have  defined  a  secondary 
school  as  one  "  which  offers  to  each  of  its  scholars  a  general 
education  of  a  wider  scope  and  higher  grade  than  that  of  an 
elementary  school,  given  through  a  complete,  progressive  course 
of  instruction,  continuing  up  to  and  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen." 
The  Board  have  further  decided  that,  in  order  to  ensure  due 
breadth  and  solidity  in  the  education  given,  a  secondary  school 
must  offer  at  the  least  a  full  four-year  course  in  the  following 
subjects  :  (1)  the  English  language  and  literature  with  history  and 
geography  ;  (2)  a  language  other  than  English  ;  (3)  mathematics 
and  science,  both  theoretical  and  practical ;  and  (4)  drawing. 
For  girls  practical  housewifery  must  be  provided,  and  for  boys 
manual  work  and  physical  exercises. 

The  Board  have  also  established  a  system  of  inspection  by 
which  to  test  the  claim  of  a  school  to  the  rank  of  secondary,  and 
the  number  of  schools  that  have  undergone  this  test  has  shown 
a  steady  increase.  From  36  in  1900  (the  first  year  in  which  the 
inspections  were  held)  it  has  risen  to  247  in  1905-6.  In  1903-4 
there  were  in  all  482  schools  recognised  by  the  Board  as  secondary 
schools  with  nearly  86,000  pupils  ;  in  1904-5  there  were  575  with 
nearly  95,000  pupils;  and  in  1905-6  the  number  of  recognised 
schools  stands  at  684. 

In  generalising  the  results  of  the  inspections  held  since 
December  1904,  the  Board  states  that  the  most  conspicuous  fact 
is  that  "much  has  vet  to  be  done."  There  are  many  hopeful 
signs — not  the  least  important  of  which  is  a  widespread  and 
healthy  interest  in  the  matter — but  in  spite  of  this  "  the 
shortcomings  are  too  often  little  less  than  disastrous."  As  a 
result,  most  of  the  reports  deal  with  defects  rather  than  with  good 
points ;  I  subjoin  a  few  extracts  dealing  with  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  and  the  status  of  the  teacher.  All  the  schools  referred 
to  are  situated  in  England,  but  neither  the  larger  public  schools 
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nor  private  schools  (only  thirty-one  of  these  have  been  inspected 
by  the  Board  since  December  1904)  are  included. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  TEACHING.* 

In  a  Municipal  School. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  present  to  treat  the  English  books  as  a  matter  for 
scansion,  analysis,  etc.,  and  as  a  quarry  for  miscellaneous  allusions,  rather  than 
as  a  means  of  culture  and  a  training  in  logical  expression.  Some  of  the  books 
studied  are  chosen  deliberately  from  the  former  point  of  view. 

In  Two  Grammar  Schools. 

The  grammar  lesson  heard  in  Forms  II.  and  I.  was  all  but  worthless.  An 
unsuitable  text-book  was  being  dealt  with  mechanically.  The  boys,  having  no 
principles  to  guide  them,  made  a  series  of  bad  guesses.  It  would  be  better  for 
this  class  to  drop  grammar  and  be  taught  instead  to  read  and  understand  a 
simple  poem  or  two. 

Many  of  the  scholars  in  this  Form  (Form  I.)  are  of  such  low  general  attain- 
ment, and,  in  particular,  so  ill-grounded  in  English,  that  the  acquirement  of 
the  elements  even  of  one  foreign  language  constitutes  a  heavy  tax  upon  their 
powers. 

In  a  Council  Secondary  School  for  Boys. 

The  soil  is  not  favourable  for  the  development  of  literary  study,  and  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  in  certain  instances  at  least,  the  time  devoted 
to  the  study  of  English  is  somewhat  grudgingly  bestowed.  Indeed,  in  one 
instance  that  came  under  observation,  a  lesson  in  practical  science  was  allowed 
to  encroach  upon  the  time  assigned  to  a  literature  lesson,  and  the  master 
defended  this  as  a  habitual  practice  on  the  ground  that  no  other  time  was 
available  for  the  completion  of  the  laboratory  notes. 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

In  a  Boys'  Endowed  School. 

The  salaries  paid  to  the  staff  are  unquestionably  insufficient.  The  academic 
qualifications  of  the  present  members  may  not  be  high,  but  service  ranging 
from  14  to  41  years  merits  a  more  reasonable  remuneration  than  J6120  or  d£140 
a  year. 

In  a  High  School  for  Girls  (Proprietary). 

The  salaries  of  the  assistant  mistresses  are  also  very  low.  It  is  clear  that 
in  most  cases  they  can  hardly  suffice  to  pay  the  cost  of  dress,  and  of  living 
during  the  holidays ;  that  to  spend  anything  on  books  or  travel,  or  to  make 
any  provision  for  old  age,  must  be  wholly  impossible.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  school,  such  salaries  mean  in  general  that  good  mistresses  will  not  stay, 
and  that  there  must  be  a  "  survival  of  the  unfit,"  or  else  (as  has  already  been 
the  case)  frequent  changes,  which  cannot  be  good  for  the  school ;  while 

*  The  extracts  under  this  head  all  deal  with  the  teaching  of  English.  From 
every  point  of  view  this  subject  is  of  fundamental  importance,  yet  there  are  few 
reports  in  which  no  complaint  is  made  of  it. 
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presently  the  school  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with 
teachers  who  have  been  worn  out  in  its  service  and  who  have  been  quite 
unable  to  make  provision  for  retirement. 

In  a  Dual  Endowed  School. 

As  most  of  the  teachers  are  required  to  give  instruction  in  the  evening  as 
well  as  by  day,  it  is  necessary  that  the  staff  should  be  numerically  strong  if 
the  teachers  are  to  retain  their  freshness.  At  present  some  want  of  this  shows 

itself  in  the High  School,  and  it  is  advisable  that  where  a  teacher  has  to 

give  instruction  in  the  evening  he  should  be  free  either  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  afternoon. 

In  a  Boys'  Endowed  School. 

Assistant  masters  can  only  be  obtained  if  they  are  provided  with  free  board 
and  lodging.  In  practice  such  provision  is  made  by  the  head  master,  who,  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  supplies  board  and  lodging  free  to  three  assistant  masters, 
and  to  a  fourth  on  payment  of  £15. 

The  above  extracts  show  that  the  evils  to  be  remedied  are  funda- 
mental. Other  evils  exist ;  in  many  cases  buildings  and  equip- 
ment are  inadequate,  and,  in  many  cases  the  distribution  of  power 
and  responsibility  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  is  faulty ; 
but  the  end  towards  which  all  action  must  serve  is  the  creation  of 
a  higher  quality  of  teaching.  This  can  be  gained  only  by  years 
of  steady  and  far-sighted  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the 
work. 

At  intervals  the  Board  of  Education  issue  a  list  of  Recognised 
Secondary  Schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  this 
official  guarantee  of  efficiency,  while  serving  as  a  valuable  guide 
to  parents,  may  have  a  widespread  effect  in  helping  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teaching.  Recognition  is  granted  for  three  years  and 
is  renewable  on  fresh  inspection.  The  Board  have  also  given 
notice  that  "  after  the  31st  of  July,  1907,  the  Board  may  require 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  staff  shall  have  gone  through  a 
course  of  training  recognised  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose." 

By  the  existing  regulations  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  a 
secondary  school  receiving  a  grant  that  its  governing  body  be 
constituted  in  a  manner  of  which  the  Board  approves.  As  a  rule, 
representatives  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  are  included  in 
the  governing  body,  but  at  present  out  of  a  total  in  England  of 
about  800  secondary  schools  receiving  grants,  only  about  178  are 
under  full  popular  control.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
public  will  direct  more  and  more  of  their  energy  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  before 
secondary  education  can  be  established  on  a  sound  and  satisfactory 
basis. 

MARGARET  F.  A.  HUSBAND. 
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I. 

A    COLONIAL   ASPECT  OP   THE   CASE 

By  WILLIAM  POTT  (Johannesburg). 

IN  your  January  number  Sir  Charles  Bruce  deals  with  the 
policy  of  equal  civil  and  political  rights  for  every  civilised  man  in 
South  Africa.  To  English  readers,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  reasons  why  this  policy  should 
ever  be  questioned,  the  false  analogies  and  misapplied  examples 
of  this  article  will  probably  be  considered  as  unnecessarily  con- 
vincing, the  spearing  of  a  butterfly.  I  have  no  desire  to  find 
fault  with  the  spirit  of  the  article,  which  is  evidently  an  honest 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  true  and  honourable  policy  worthy  of 
British  administration ;  but  I  would  like  to  explain  another  point 
of  view  of  this  question  frequently  but  little  understood  or 
appreciated  in  England. 

Colonials  are  not  often  writers  to  English  journals,  and  their 
views  and  ideas  generally  suffer  in  consequence.  While  not  of 
colonial  birth  myself,  I  have  lived  in  the  colonies  twenty-three 
years,  and  have  learnt  to  sympathise  with  their  guiding  principles 
on  this  subject.  I  will  therefore  try  to  put  their  aspect  of  the 
case  in  the  same  fair  spirit  of  searching  after  truth  and  justice. 

The  first  objection  of  the  opponents  to  this  superficially 
reasonable  doctrine  is,  that  it  does  not  spell  justice  to  both 
black  and  white.  It  means  more  than  justice  to  black  and 
less  to  white.  It  means  ultimate  sacrifice  of  that  right  of  per- 
manent white  settlement  of  what  was  derelict,  unoccupied 
lands  when  whites  first  occupied  South  Africa,  which  colonials 
contend  was  fairly  won  by  their  forefathers,  and  guaranteed  to 
them  by  innumerable  sacrifices  of  both  blood  and  treasure,  as  well 
as  by  the  direct  acts  and  promises  of  the  Government  of  Britain, 
extending  over  several  hundreds  of  years.  It  will  at  first  sight 
seem  impossible  that  equal  rights  can  be  other  than  just  to  both ; 
but  let  us  search  further,  and  it  may,  I  maintain  will,  be  shown 
that  the  statement  that  such  is  not  the  case  is  well  founded.  If 
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we  grant  this  civil  and  political  equality,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
grant  social  equality  too ;  not  by  law,  because  no  law  can  enforce 
this,  but  by  our  own  individual  free  granting  of  it.  This  is  a 
logical  corollary  which  Sir  Charles  Bruce  recognises,  and  he,  at 
the  same  time,  acknowledges  it  will  not  be  "  viewed  with  favour 
either  by  the  white  race  or  any  of  the  coloured  races."  A  curious 
acknowledgment  but  full  of  meaning. 

As  to  Sir  Charles'  statement  that  "  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  South  African  war  was  the  difference  between  the  English 
principle  of  equal  civil  rights  for  white  and  black  and  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Transvaal  Kepublic,"  no  one  in  South  Africa 
would  treat  this  seriously.  The  cause  of  the  war  was  solely  due 
to  the  presence  of  two  strong  and  naturally-antagonistic  nation- 
alities within  a  limited  space,  the  weaker  being  through  chance 
circumstances  in  the  position  of  master. 

Eeverting  to  the  question,  "  Will  equality  be  just  to  both  ?  "  let 
us  follow  the  consequences  of  granting  equality.  The  colonial 
view  of  this  is  that  equality  spells  ultimate  strangulation  of  white 
settlement  and  handing  back  of  the  entire  country  to  the  black 
races,  and  this,  it  is  contended,  is  unjust  to  the  white  races.  But 
what  justification,  it  will  be  asked,  exists  for  this  contention  ? 

The  statement  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  black  races  out- 
number the  white  by  seven  to  one  to-day,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  law  and  order  by  the  white  man's  rule,  the 
blacks  increase  faster  than  the  whites.  That  owing  to  the  lower 
standard  of  life  of  blacks,  even  when  civilised,  unchecked  and 
unlimited,  black  competition  is  logically  bound  to  kill  out  white 
settlement.  This  may  seem  contrary  to  sound  argument,  but  if 
one  considers  that  while  the  black  man  may  be  himself  educated 
sufficiently  to  be  called  civilised  and  thus  gain  his  equality,  that 
his  wives  and  children  are  still  in  practice  his  labourers  who  till 
his  ground  and  herd  his  flocks.  He  thus  produces  his  crop  or 
stock  below  white  settlers'  cost  and  can  always  under-sell  him  in 
consequence.  Under-selling  means  the  extinction  of  the  under- 
sold. It  may  thus  be  realised  that  there  is  ground  for  the  argu- 
ment. No  political  party  dare  argue  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
standard  of  comfort  of  the  white  races  should  be  lowered  in  order 
to  be  able  to  meet  this  competition  on  level  ground. 

Take  again  the  Indian  coolie  trader.  He  is  more  or  less 
educated,  and  therefore  ranks  as  civilised,  but  he  lives  on  such  a 
low  standard  of  comfort  that  in  less  than  one  generation  he  has 
killed  out  white  competition  in  the  lower  grades  of  trade  here  and 
in  Natal.  Once  killed,  white  trade  or  settlement  cannot  revive, 
and  this  process  of  squeezing  out  and  starving  will  by  natural 
laws  grow  till  in  time  only  the  higher  functions  would  remain 
under  white  control,  by  which  time,  the  country  having  lost  its 
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great  body  of  white  inhabitants,  there  would  be  no  self-interest 
left  the  whites  to  maintain  the  law  and  order  among  the  innumer- 
able black  races,  who  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  fight  for  and 
win  entire  supremacy. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce  quotes  Indian  experience.  May  I  suggest 
that,  apart  from  the  false  analogy,  as  India  is  not  settled,  but 
merely  governed  by  a  few  whites,  that  Indian  history  is  not  yet 
a  closed  book. 

What  does  that  cloud,  as  yet  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
portend  ?  We  see  the  Hindoos  beginning  to  claim  the  right  to 
rule  India.  The  Mohammedans,  being  numerically  weaker,  sup- 
port their  white  rulers.  Why?  Because  they  do  not  wish  to 
become  subservient  to  the  Hindoos.  Suppose,  however,  that 
Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  united  and  quietly  but  firmly  de- 
manded control,  would  the  colonies  fight  to  maintain  Britain's 
rights  to  rule?  Would  England  itself  consider  the  sacrifice  of 
men  and  money  justified,  seeing  that  we  say  our  Government  is 
only  for  the  benefit  of  India  ? 

It  is  not  to-day  nor  to-morrow,  but  the  day  will  come,  when 
the  Indians  can  justly  claim  they  can  rule  themselves,  and  then 
we  must  cast  aside  hypocrisy  and  either  acknowledge  we  do  not 
govern  India  merely  for  India's  benefit  or  we  must  retire.  Self- 
interest  in  trade  is  why  we  rule  India,  not  pure  philanthropy.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  which  we  stand  by. 

South  Africans  desire  to  build  their  policy  on  foundations 
sound  and  sure.  The  equality  doctrine  would  sap  this.  South 
Africans  claim  the  right  of  permanent  settlement,  and  this  means 
racial  self-protection  against  the  increasing  numbers,  wealth  and 
education  of  the  blacks,  all  due  to  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
whites  themselves.  Their  policy  therefore  is  a  delimitation  of 
areas  of  influence — segregation  it  is  sometimes  called.  To  the 
blacks  are  granted  large  areas — Pondoland,  Basutoland ;  large 
areas  in  Bechuanaland,  Khamasland,  are  now  closed  to  white 
settlement.  Not  so  clearly  defined  are  Zululand,  Swaziland, 
and  great  areas  by  nature  closed  to  whites  through  climate  and 
fever. 

In  those  areas  whites  are  not  accorded  equal  rights,  blacks 
there  rule  themselves  and  keep  to  themselves.  Whites  therefore 
say  it  is  just  to  the  whites  without  being  unjust  to  blacks,  to 
reserve  to  themselves  those  areas  originally  practically  unoccupied 
by  blacks  and  by  climate  and  character  suited  to  settlement  by 
whites.  It  was  recognised  by  the  South  African  Native  Affairs 
Commission  that  at  a  later  date  coloured  people  within  white 
areas  might  be  accorded  the  New  Zealand  system  of  representation, 
i.e.,  having  their  own  representatives,  but  never  the  right  to  vote 
for  the  same  legislative  candidates  as  the  whites.  This  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  segregation  or  different  spheres  of  supremacy 
is  surely  not  an  unjust  basis. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  in  Sir  Charles  Bruce's  article  I 
must  summarise  as  worthy  of  consideration. 

Indian  experience,  as  I  have  remarked,  is  not  applicable  to  South 
African  problems,  because  India  is  ruled  by  whites,  not  settled. 
India  was  densely  inhabited  by  people  of  Eastern  civilisation 
centuries  ago.  They  are  Caucasian,  not  of  negro  blood. 

Equal  rights  should  not  be  that  which  gives  more  to  one  and 
less  to  the  other.  Nature  has  ordained  certain  species  shall  not 
be  interbred.  This  law  shows  itself  in  the  natural  aversion  of 
whites  to  ally  themselves  with  blacks.  All  the  mixing  that  does 
take  place  is  due  to  unhealthy  sensualism  as  shown  by  Sir  Charles 
Bruce's  quotations  ffrom  President  Koosevelt's  speeches.  One 
of  the  acknowledged  causes  of  the  success  of  British  administra- 
tion of  aboriginal  races  is  the  fact,  that  they  so  seldom  ally  them- 
selves to  these  races.  The  Latin  races,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  did  ally  themselves  with  coloured  peoples 
they  governed,  and  they  thus  reduced  themselves  without  raising 
these  coloured  races. 

I  do  not  think  that  Sir  Charles  Bruce's  assumption  that  Mr. 
Alleyne  Ireland's  picture  of  the  present  condition  of  Sarawak  is 
the  condition  we  should  desire  to  establish  in  South  Africa.  The 
conditions  are  not  analogous  any  more  than  they  are  between 
India  and  South  Africa. 

My  belief  is  that  this  equality  would  result  in  either  far 
greater  injustice  to  the  blacks  themselves  through  an  exaggeration 
of  the  feeling  which  prompts  American  lynching  excesses,  or 
incalculable  injustice  to  the  white  inhabitants  through  ultimate 
supremacy  of  the  black  races.  Oil  and  water  do  not  chemically 
combine — black  and  white  are  fundamentally  different  and  cannot 
combine  either. 

We  have  over  two  thousand  years'  history  behind  us.  In  that 
time  the  white  races  have  risen  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  out 
of  barbarism  as  low  as  any  blacks.  The  blacks,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  the  whites  for  a  considerable  period,  are  still  naked 
and  uncivilised,  there  is  therefore  prima  facie  evidence  that  they 
were  not  created  equal. 

The  principle  of  racial  self-preservation  is  not  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

From  what  Sir  Charles  Bruce  says  as  to  Indian  traders  he  evi- 
dently considers  economic  competition  the  highest  law.  Is  this 
so  ?  It  would  of  course  suit  the  purposes  of  capital,  but  to  the 
credit  of  South  African  capitalists,  let  it  be  said,  they  prefer  to 
sink  their  private  benefit  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  population 
as  a  whole,  and  do  not  seek  to  take  the  cheapest  skilled  labour  at 
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the  cost  of  ousting  all  white  skilled  labourers.  Only  as  to  unskilled 
labour  in  the  mines,  owing  to  whites  refusing  to  do  unskilled  labour, 
does  economic  necessity  demand  the  cheaper  ;  otherwise  the  mines 
would  remain  un worked. 

If  Sir  Charles  desires  equality  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice  of  per- 
manent white  settlement  he  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  policy. 
South  Africans  frankly  do  not,  so  here  we  join  issue.  Are  South 
Africans  going  to  allow  the  British  Government  to  force  them  to 
commit  racial  suicides  and  does  the  British  Government  desire 
them  to  do  so  ?  This  is  what  we  have  to  settle  before  deciding 
which  policy  we  adopt. 

In  the  circumstances  it  is  advisable  not  to  be  altogether 
certain  that  this  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relationship 
of  white  to  black,  and  it  is  well  to  hear  both  sides  and  earnestly 
study  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory. 

WILLIAM  POTT. 


II. 
A   REJOINDER 

BY  SIR   CHARLES   BRUCE,   G.C.M.G. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  Editor  for  allowing  me  to  peruse  Mr.  Pott's 
article  before  publication,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it  in 
detail.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  coloured  races  in  the 
Transvaal  as  a  factor  in  the  causes  of  war,  that  matter  was  very 
fully  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Neame  in  an  article  he  contributed  to 
The  Empire  Review  in  June  1905,  entitled  "  British  Indian  Claims 
in  the  Transvaal."  To  that  article  I  am  satisfied  to  refer  Mr. 
Pott.  His  idea  of  the  Transvaal  as  a  territory  suited  by  climate 
and  character  to  settlement  by  whites,  but  in  which  "  whites 
refuse  to  do  unskilled  labour,"  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  secured 
by  "  racial  self -protection  against  the  increasing  numbers,  wealth 
and  education  of  the  blacks,"  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  seriously 
entertained,  as  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  settlement,  by  any 
considerable  body  of  the  colonists  on  whose  behalf  he  claims  to 
speak. 

The  question  of  colour  in  the  Transvaal  embraces  the  relations 
of  the  white  races  to  his  Majesty's  Indian  subjects  and  his 
Majesty's  African  subjects.  It  is  a  fundamental  error  of  popular 
belief  that  his  Majesty's  native  subjects  in  India  are  a  homo- 
geneous race,  and  his  Majesty's  native  subjects  in  Africa  another 
homogeneous  race.  If  reference  is  made  to  the  terms  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Proclamation  to  the  people  of  India,  which  relieved  them 
from  all  disabilities  by  reason  of  creed  and  race,  it  is  deemed 
a  sufficient  reply  that  there  is  no  racial  connection  between  the 
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natives  of  India  and  the  natives  of  Africa.  It  is  beyond  all 
controversy  that  in  India  there  are,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
his  speech  at  the  Intercolonial  Conference  in  1899  asserted, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  every  whit  as  civilised  as  we  are 
ourselves,  men  better  born,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  older 
traditions  and  older  families,  men  of  wealth,  men  of  cultivation, 
men  of  distinguished  valour,  men  who  have  brought  whole  armies 
and  placed  them  at  the  service  of  the  Sovereign.  But  it  was  not 
only  to  these  that  the  Queen's  Proclamation  applied ;  it  applied 
to  the  whole  three  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  India,  and 
Lord  Dufferin  has  given  a  graphic  idea  of  the  diversity  of  the 
communities  embraced  within  the  terms  of  the  Proclamation . 
Among  them,  he  says  : 

May  be  found  at  one  and  the  same  moment  all  the  various  stages  of  civilisa- 
tion through  which  mankind  has  passed  from  the  prehistoric  ages  to  the 
present  day.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  we  have  the  naked  savage  hillman,  with 
his  stone  weapons,  his  head-hunting,  his  polyandrous  habits,  and  his  childish 
superstitions ;  and  at  the  other  the  Europeanised  native  gentleman,  with  his 
refinement  and  polish,  his  literary  culture,  his  Western  philosophy,  and  his 
advanced  political  ideas ;  while  between  the  two  lie  layer  upon  layer,  or  in 
close  juxtaposition,  wandering  communities,  with  their  flocks  of  goats  and 
moving  tents ;  a  collection  of  undisciplined  warriors,  with  their  blood  feuds, 
their  clan  organisation  and  loose  tribal  government ;  feudal  chiefs  and  barons, 
with  their  picturesque  retainers,  their  seigneurial  jurisdiction,  and  their 
mediae val  modes  of  life ;  and  modernised  county  gentlemen,  and  enterprising 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  with  their  well-managed  estates  and  prosperous 
enterprises. 

Wide  as  may  be  the  distance  which  separates  the  communities 
thus  described  it  is  not  wider  than  the  distance  which  separates 
individuals  or  groups  of  white  men  judged  by  any  conceivable 
intellectual  or  ethical  standard.  And  of  this  we  may  be  sure, 
that  when  the  recording  angel  balances  the  account  of  the  glory 
and  shame  of  England — an  account  which  will  be  the  just 
measure  of  our  strength  and  weakness — he  will  enter  to  the  credit 
of  our  glory  every  removal  from  the  human  race  of  a  disability 
arising  from  the  accident  of  birth  or  the  convictions  of  conscience. 
Our  imperial  duty  is  one  on  every  continent.  It  is  to  avoid 
throwing  the  coloured  populations  of  America,  or  of  Asia,  or  of 
Africa,  into  indiscriminate  heaps :  we  must  study  closely  the 
differences  of  race,  of  circumstances  and  degrees  of  civilisation, 
and  adapt  the  policy  of  the  State  sympathetically  to  the  several 
requirements  of  each.  Is  there  then  any  reason  why  the 
principle  of  the  Proclamation  should  not  be  applied  to  Africa  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Natal  in 
1843  was  expressed  in  practically  identical  terms  : — 

That  there  shall  not  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  any  distinction  whatever 
founded  on  mere  distinction  of  colour,  origin,  language  or  creed,  but  that  the 
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protection  of  the  law  in  letter  and  in  substance  shall  be  extended  impartially 
to  all. 

A  writer  in  Macmillaris  Magazine  for  February  last  has  dealt 
with  the  position  of  the  white  man  in  the  British  Empire  in  a 
sympathetic  spirit,  and  has  touched  the  quick  in  raising  the 
question  whether  government  by  majority  is  really  sound  as  a 
theory  of  universal  application.  I  have  constantly  urged  that 
government  by  majority  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  security  of 
equal  rights  for  every  civilised  man  in  territories  where  the  physical, 
ethical  and  political  conditions  that  have  produced  the  homo- 
geneous people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  impossible.  To  my 
declaration  that  I  believe  the  salvation  of  the  Empire  to  depend 
on  the  determination  of  each  of  its  constituent  parts  to  recognise 
the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  for  every  civilised  man,  it  seemed 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  form  of  government  of  each  of 
the  constituents  must  be  constructed  on  a  design  appropriate  to 
its  conditions.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,*  there  are  two  ways 
of  supplying  a  country  with  a  government.  You  may  set  up  what 
you  consider  to  be  an  ideal  form  of  constitution,  say,  government 
by  majority  with  manhood  suffrage,  one  man  one  vote,  one  vote 
one  value,  and  you  may  then  be  justified  in  saying  that  your  con- 
stitution is  inconsistent  with  the  grant  of  the  franchise  to  the 
coloured  population  of  the  Transvaal ;  or  you  may  study  the  local 
environment  and  circumstances,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
population,  their  requirements  and  wishes,  and  set  up  a  form  of 
government  constructed  on  a  design  intended  to  secure  equal 
rights  for  every  civilised  man.  If  it  is  said  this  is  an  insoluble 
problem,  I  can  only  reply  with  Mr.  Morley,  that  a  man  who  con- 
siders any  problem  of  politics  insoluble  is  unfit  for  political  life. 
As  we  liave  solved  it  or  are  solving  it  in  every  other  part  of 
the  Empire,  I  shall  not  despair  of  it  being  solved  in  the  Transvaal 
and  in  a  federated  South  Africa,  though  I  may  not  live  to  see 
the  day  of  a  consummation  I  devoutly  wish.  But  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  solution  will  be  found  in  a  system  of  representa- 
tion by  groups,  not  necessarily  by  a  uniform  process  of  election, 
but  by  a  process  in  each  case  appropriate  to  the  traditions  and 
usages  of  the  group.  The  merit  of  the  Lyttelton  Constitution— 
I  presume  I  may  say  its  intention — was  to  give  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  experience  to  furnish  the  basis  of  such  a  study  as  I  have 
indicated. 

CHABLES  BEUCB. 

*  South  Africa,  January  19,  1907. 
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THE    SOVEREIGNTY    OF   MALTA 

BY   WHAT  RIGHT  DID   QRBAT  BRITAIN  ACQUIRE   IT? 

EIGHTS  of  sovereignty  do  not  appeal  to  the  intellect  of  the 
average  Englishman.  This  happy  and  simple  frame  of  mind  is 
not,  however,  possessed  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  British  Empire, 
especially  not  by  the  Maltese,  or  at  all  events  the  directors  of  the 
Maltese  press,  to  whom  the  subject  of  this  article  has  for  many 
years  afforded  material  for  inspiring  leaders. 

Malta,  during  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  British  rule,  has  ever 
been  treated  as  the  enfant  gate  of  the  British  Empire.  There  are 
no  apparent  signs  of  oppression  in  the  island,  the  population  has 
doubled,  the  revenue  of  the  Island  is  more  than  quadrupled. 
Though  an  all-important  fortress,  dockyard  and  port,  a  civilian 
administration  of  the  island  has  been  scrupulously  main- 
tained. Practically  all  the  Civil  Service  appointments  have 
been,  and  are  still,  granted  only  to  Maltese.  In  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  native  lawyers  of  the  Island  the  Italian  language  is 
used  throughout  the  Courts.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
satisfy  the  constitutional  tastes  of  the  islanders,  five  different 
constitutions  having  been  granted  during  less  than  a  hundred 
years,  but  up  to  the  present  a  form  of  government  agreeable  to 
all  parties  concerned  has  not  been  arrived  at,  as  is  clear  from  the 
present  deadlock  in  constitutional  procedure.  It  would  therefore 
be  well  that  some  public  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
history  of  the  acquirement  of  the  Island,  for  it  is  upon  their 
interpretation  of  the  history  that  the  Maltese  lawyers  and  press- 
men of  to-day  stand,  in  assuming  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
British  Government. 

The  capture  of  Malta  by  Bonaparte  was  the  first  important 
incident  in  his  Egyptian  expedition,  and  took  place  on  the 
12th  June,  1798.  The  Grand  Master  Von  Hompesch  had 
received  sufficient  warning  of  this  projected  attack,  but  was  not 
a  leader  endowed  with  enough  resolution  or  resource  for  such  a 
crisis.  The  Order  was  impoverished,  the  Knights  disorganised, 
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and  not  a  few  in  sympathy  with  the  enemy,  whilst  of  the  native 
population  a  very  considerable  number  hailed  the  arrival  of  the 
French  as  of  deliverers.  Months  before  the  capture  French 
interests  in  the  island  had  been  carefully  watched  and  assisted 
by  a  confidential  agent,  who  had  previously  played  the  same  part 
with  success  in  Genoa.  How  skilfully  the  French  intrigue  had 
been  worked  is  shown  by  the  action  of  representative  Maltese  at 
the  critical  moment,  when  Von  Hoinpesch  was  hesitating  between 
resistance  and  surrender. 

I  take  the  following  account  of  their  proceedings  from  a  con- 
temporaneous document  in  the  Malta  Public  Library : — 

On  the  10th  of  June  a  body  of  Maltese  civilians  (approaching  forty  in 
number)  met  in  conference,  styling  themselves  Jurats,  Syndics,  Ministers,  and 
Counsellors,  and  called  on  the  Grand  Master  to  arrange  terms  with  the  invader, 
and  in  order  that  future  generations  should  understand  this  official  act  to  be 
representative,  they  signed  and  sealed  the  declaration  and  delivered  it  for 
presentation  to  the  French  Government,  after  having  for  the  purpose  of  greater 
validity  had  it  registered  in  the  archives  of  the  Batavian  Republic  (the  then 
ally  of  France).* 

The  pressure  exercised  upon  the  Grand  Master  by  these  native 
notabilities  left  him  no  option  but  surrender,  and  among  the 
members  of  the  deputation,  who  signed  the  capitulation  to  Bona- 
parte, were  four  of  the  signatories,  whose  names  appear  below, 
viz. :  Muscat,  Schembri,  Bonanni  and  Mario  Testaf errata.  These 
four  formed  the  majority  of  the  deputation.  The  surrender,  so 
readily  made,  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rapid  organisation 
and  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  government  under  the  French 
flag,  and  the  new  order  of  things  appears  to  have  been  completely 
effected  within  a  week's  time,  and  before  the  elaborate  expedition 
again  set  sail,  bent  on  its  greater  enterprise. 

A  very  short  spell  of  Republican  government  was  sufficient  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Maltese  to  the  character  of  their  new  masters. 
Instead  of  the  liberty  and  fraternity,  promised  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Republic,  churches  were  pillaged,  taxation  increased,  forced 
loans  established,  and  the  harsh  rule  of  the  conqueror  made  in 
all  respects  apparent.  The  native  population,  ardent  in  their 
Catholicism,  and  already  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  further 

*  The  signatories  of  this  document  were  Galea,  Dorel,  Delicata,  and  Gruniet 
(Jurats).  Gio  Nicolq,  Muscat,  Syndic  :  Pietro  Paolo  Testaferrata,  Benedetto  Schembri, 
Giuseppe  Borg  Olivier,  Francesco  Bonanni,  Counsellor:  Salvadore  Scifo,  Fiscal 
advocate :  Francesco  Fiore,  Saverio  Marchesi,  Gio  Lorenzo  Testaferrata,  Antonio 
Vittorio  Keveau,  Mario  Testaferrata,  Paolo  Parisi  (for  self  and  sons),  Bartolomeo 
Scifo,  Francesco  Gauci  (for  self  and  sons),  Isodoro  Muscat,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
(for  self,  and  family  of  Xibberas),  Emanuele  Gavino  (for  Gaetano  Labati  absent), 
Vincenzo  Marchesi,  Luigi  Preziosi,  Allessandro  Spiteri,  Giuseppe  Guido  (for  self 
and  family),  Torreggiani  (father  and  son),  Giuseppe  Nicolo  Zammit,  Michele  Angelo 
Portelli,  notary.— MS.  269. 
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exaction,  was  soon  weary  of  the  new  regime  and  ripe  for  revolt. 
All  that  was  needed  was  an  opportunity  rendering  success  a 
possibility.  This  was  not  long  wanting,  for  on  the  28th  of 
August  Admiral  Villeneuve,  on  board  the  Guillaume  Tell,  brought 
news  of  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Aboukir  Bay.  Five  days  later,  i.e.,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  the 
Maltese  rose  in  rebellion,  confident  of  English  assistance  at  an 
early  date. 

Now  that  the  command  of  the  sea  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  and  the  islanders  in  revolt,  the  only  course  open  to  the 
French  commander  was  to  retire  his  garrison  into  Valletta  and  the 
Three  Cities.  This  General  Vaubois  accomplished  without  much 
difficulty,  and,  ensconced  behind  the  most  formidable  fortifica- 
tions in  Europe,  regarded  without  much  apprehension  the  move- 
ments of  the  undrilled  and  half-clad  native  levies.  These  last, 
owing  to  a  complete  lack  not  only  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but 
also  of  the  actual  means  of  sustenance,  soon  found  themselves  in  a 
far  more  dangerous  situation  than  the  French,  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  wheat  stores  and  of  all  the  requisite  supplies  for  with- 
standing a  lengthy  siege. 

Fortunately  the  Maltese  were  soon  to  be  assisted  in  the 
unequal  struggle  into  which  they  had  so  bravely  entered.  Imme- 
diately on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  rising,  Nelson,  by  express 
order  dated  13th  September,  despatched  the  Portuguese  Squadron, 
at  this  time  under  his  direct  orders,  to  blockade  the  Island ;  and 
four  days  after  their  arrival  Captain  Saumarez  in  the  Orion,  with 
several  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ships  convoying  home  the 
French  prizes  captured  at  Aboukir,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
was  able  to  assist  the  insurgents  with  an  ample  supply  of 
captured  French  muskets  and  ammunition.  Nor  was  much  time 
lost  by  Nelson  in  repairing  and  refitting  his  ships  at  Naples,  after 
damages  sustained  at  Aboukir,  for  Captain  Ball  on  board  the 
Alexander,  together  with  other  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  arrived  off 
Malta  on  the  12th  October,  1798 ;  and  from  that  date  until  the 
surrender  of  the  garrison  on  the  5th  September,  1800,  the  British 
fleet  was  in  constant  blockade  of  the  Island.  From  this  time 
forward,  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  years,  the  blockade  and 
siege  proved  a  slow  and  wearisome  affair.  The  organisation  and 
command  of  the  Maltese  was  undertaken  by  Captain  Ball,  assisted 
by  a  few  British  sailors  and  artillerymen,  and  supplies  and  pay 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  levies  were  provided  mainly  by  the  British 
Government,  and  to  a  minor  degree  by  the  Neapolitan  Government, 
on  requisition  of  Nelson  and  the  British  Minister  at  that  Court. 

On  the  9th  February,  1799,  the  islanders  petitioned  the 
Neapolitan  Court  to  be  allowed  to  fight  under  the  British  flag, 
and  to  beseech  the  formal  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The 
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official  consent  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  granted  within 
ten  days,  and  in  the  following  month  they  again  petitioned  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Island  might  be  transferred  to  His  Britannic 
Majesty.  Undoubted  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  was  displayed  by 
the  Maltese  on  not  a  few  occasions,  but  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications  precluded  any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants,  and  the  fighting  assumed  the  character  of  occasional 
artillery  duels,  without  much  damage  to  either  party.  The  land 
forces  at  first  included,  in  addition  to  the  Maltese  and  English, 
some  Portuguese  marines,  and  a  few  Neapolitans,  for  whom 
nobody  had  a  good  word.  Even  after  these  had  been  supple- 
mented by  three  English  regiments,  and  the  whole  put  under  the 
command  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general  officer,  they  were  a  cause 
of  but  small  anxiety  to  General  Vaubois  and  his  veteran  soldiery. 

The  only  real  source  of  danger  to  the  garrison  was  the 
blockade  by  sea,  for  by  this  means  alone  could  their  reduction 
to  surrender  be  made  a  matter  of  certainty  in  the  course  of  time. 
Great  efforts  were  made,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
siege,  to  run  the  blockade  and  relieve  the  garrison,  but  such  was 
the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadron  that  only  a  few  small 
vessels  of  minor  importance  succeeded  in  finding  their  way  into 
the  inner  harbour.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  and  most  impor- 
tant of  the  expeditions  from  Toulon,  Lord  Keith,  who  by  good 
fortune  had  only  just  arrived  before  the  Island,  was  in  great 
anxiety.  He  feared  that,  should  the  French  relieving  squadron 
succeed  in  getting  in  with  troops  on  board,  General  Graham,  in 
command  of  the  British  forces,  would  be  made  prisoner,  and  he 
wrote  to  Dundas  (18th  Feb.,  1800),  "If  we  are  fortunate  Malta 
will  yield,  if  otherwise  we  must  give  it  up,  in  my  opinion." 
Happily,  however,  next  day  the  danger  was  passed,  and  Keith 
was  able  to  record  the  capture  of  the  French  vessels,  Genereux 
and  the  Ville  de  Marseille,  as  prizes  of  war.  Notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  the  attempts  at  relief,  General  Vaubois  protracted  his 
defence  for  another  six  months,  and  the  articles  of  capitulation 
were  not  signed  until  5th  September,  1800. 

The  negotiations  for  surrender  were  conducted  between  General 
Pigot  and  Captain  Martin,  and  General  Vaubois  and  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  representing  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  respective 
parties.  A  suggestion  that  the  terms  of  surrender  should  be 
signed  by  Ball  on  behalf  of  the  Maltese  was  absolutely  refused  by 
the  French,  on  the  ground  that  the  islanders  had  risen  in  revolt, 
and  had  never  received  recognition  as  belligerents.  As  the  natural 
sequence  of  the  surrender,  the  British  flag  took  the  place  of  the 
tricolour  on  the  ramparts  of  Valletta  and  throughout  the  islands. 
Malta  and  the  adjoining  islands  have  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  British  from  that  time  to  the  present.  It  is  true  that  by 
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the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  1802,  Malta  had  to  be  evacuated  by  the 
British,  and  restored  to  the  Order  of  St.  John,  but  England 
refused  to  surrender  Malta,  until  France  fulfilled  her  obligations 
under  this  Treaty. 

Bonaparte  replied  to  the  English  demands  "  Malta  or  War," 
with  the  result  that  the  British  waged  war  against  the  French 
from  1803  to  1814,  until  Napoleon  was  overwhelmed.  During 
that  period  the  English  national  debt  was  increased  by  £421,000,000 
(which  the  British  nation  is  paying  to  this  day),  and  her  losses  in 
men  amounted  to  from  25,000  to  30,000  annually.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  England,  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814,* 
had  to  relinquish  to  France,  and  her  ally  Holland,  all  her  conquests 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  namely,  Saint  Domingo  captured  in 
1803,  Surinam  in  1804,  Curacao  and  Saint  Eustatius  in  1807, 
Cayenne  and  Martinique  in  1809,  Guadaloupe,  Bourbon,  Amboyna, 
Banda  and  Ternate  in  1810,  and  the  Moluccas,  Batavia  and  other 
possessions  in  Java  in  1811 ;  but,  with  the  full  agreement  of  all 
the  European  Powers,  retained  Malta  unconditionally,  as  the  sole 
compensation  for  all  her  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure. 

In  order  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  Maltese  pretensions, 
it  is  well  to  take  note  of  what  actual  claims  to,  or  interests  in 
Maltese  territory,  existed  at  the  time  when  the  British  first 
entered  into  possession.  First  in  order  of  importance  were 
the  claimants  by  right  of  conquest,  and  these  were  without 
doubt  the  British  (the  French  having  surrendered  to  them  alone, 
and  the  Maltese,  having  fought  under  their  flag,  claimed  their 
protection,  and  accepted  alike  from  them  food  and  payment). 
Before  this  claim  of  the  people  in  possession,  all  other  so-called 
claims  and  interests  appear  unreal  and  insignificant. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  maintained  a  right  of 
suzerainty  under  the  original  grant  of  the  Island  by  Charles  V. 
to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  But  this  right  on  paper  the 
Neapolitan  Court  had  shown  themselves  completely  unable  to 
establish  by  action,  their  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  their  very  existence  at  Palermo  was  dependent  on  the 
support  of  the  British  fleet. 

The  Order  of  St.  John  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Malta,  and  to  re-establish  there  a  government,  which  had 
already  perished  from  effeteness  and  corruption,  but  the  days 
of  the  Order  were  gone  by,  its  validity  was  spent,  the  object 
of  its  existence  attained,  robbed  of  estates  and  possessions  even 
the  influence  which  it  formerly  derived  from  accumulated  wealth 
was  lost.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  objections,  the  support 
of  one  great  Power  (Kussia),  and  the  jealousies  of  the  rest,  nearly 

*  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814,  Article  VII. :  "  The  Island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies 
shall  belong  in  full  right  and  sovereignty  to  His  Britannic  Majesty." 
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secured    for    this  worn-out  brotherhood    another    extension  of 
existence. 

Last  to  be  considered,  and  least  in  influence,  were  the  natives  of 
the  Island,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  these  most  interested 
parties  in  the  future  disposition  of  the  Island  should  make  an 
effort  to  express  their  views  in  quarters  where  they  were  likely 
to  receive  attention. 

The  Maltese  population  at  this  time  had  no  very  exalted 
political  ambitions ;  a  number  of  the  richer  members  of  the 
community  favoured  the  French,  a  small  number  for  personal 
reasons  hoped  for  the  return  of  the  Order,  but  the  majority 
believed,  and  their  belief  has  been  proved  to  be  correct,  that 
under  the  British  flag  they  were  likely  to  receive  more  liberty 
and  more  favourable  consideration  than  under  the  government  or 
protection  of  any  other  country.  This  had  led  them  to  fight 
under  the  British  flag  and  to  seek  British  protection  during  the 
siege,  and  when  it  seemed  certain  that  the  negotiations  in  1801 
would  result  in  the  return  of  the  Order,  to  make  "  a  formal  offer  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  the  British  Crown."  This  offer 
was  refused  by  the  English  Government. 

On  the  face  of  it  the  offer  was  invalid ;  the  Maltese  had 
always  been  a  subject  race,  they  were  not  now  in  possession  of 
the  fortifications,  and  an  offer  of  sovereignty,  which  they  had  no 
right  to  bestow,  was  illusory  and  almost  ridiculous.  At  this 
period  also  it  is  certain,  from  the  communications  of  the  British 
Government  to  its  representatives  abroad,  that  there  was  no 
intention  or  desire  on  their  part  to  retain  the  Island  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  make  it  secure  from  the  French.  Under  the 
arrangement  arrived  at  under  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  but  never 
carried  out,  the  return  of  the  Island  to  the  Order  was  only 
assented  to  by  Great  Britain,  when  guarded  by  the  provision  that 
the  knights  should  be  guaranteed  in  their  possession  by  Kussia ; 
and  here  Maltese  readers  may  be  reminded  that  the  creation  of 
a  Maltese  Langue,  in  order  to  save  the  islanders  from  a  possible 
recurrence  of  their  old  servitude,  was  due  to  the  sole  insistence 
of  England. 

Towards  the  end  of  1801  certain  deputies,  chosen  by  the 
heads  of  the  Lands,  were  despatched  to  England  to  make  a 
representation  of  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  to  the  British 
Parliament.  A  formal  document,  entitled,  "  A  humble  representa- 
tion of  the  deputies  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo,"  preceded 
them.  This  document  is  of  some  value,  not  as  exhibiting  any 
formal  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Maltese,  but  as  a  representation 
of  matters,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  should  be 
considered  at  a  moment  when  the  actual  possession  of  the  Island 
was  about  to  be  decided. 
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The  salient  points  in  the  representation  are  : 

(1)  That  the  Maltese  played  the  principal  part  in  blockading  the  French. 

(2)  That  they  lost  about  20,000  men. 

(3)  That  lands  of  several  villages  had  been  mortgaged  to  provide  pay  for  the 
Maltese  troops. 

(4)  That  either  the  Island  should  be  given  up  to  them  or  else  that  they 
should  be  indemnified  for  the  cost  of  the  war. 

(5)  That  the  University,  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  and  other  institutions  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  Maltese  and  never  belonged  to  the  Order. 

(6)  That  they  only  submitted  to  I  the  cession  of  the  Island  by  Charles  V.  to 
the  Knights,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  continue  in  perpetual  enjoyment 
of  their  rights. 

(7)  That  convinced  of  their  political  weakness,  they  were  willing,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  accept  British  rule,  but  altogether  object  to  being  handed 
over  by  their  auxiliaries  and  allies  to  masters,  whose  tyranny,  extortion,  and 
sacrilege  have  rendered  them  the  scorn  of  every  virtuous  man. 

In  this  document  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  misrepresentation  and  simplicity.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that,  when  an  undertaking  is  being  carried  out  in 
common  by  two  parties  of  very  different  status  and  power,  the 
weaker  of  the  two  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  its  own  efforts  more 
than  a  due  share  of  the  joint  performance,  and  the  more 
insignificant  the  assistance,  the  more  it  is  likely  to  be  magnified. 
The  Maltese  have  fallen  into  this  common  error,  and  had  they 
been  inclined  to  claim  less  of  the  credit  of  the  victory,  their 
representation  would  have  carried  greater  weight.  When  they 
claimed  to  have  played  the  principal  part  in  blockading  the 
French,  an  effort  which  had  severely  taxed  the  powers  of  the 
triumphant  British  fleet  for  more  than  eighteen  months,  the 
proposition  was  such  an  obvious  exaggeration,  that  it  tended  to 
obscure  the  services  which  were  actually  rendered. 

Still  more  fault  may  be  found  with  a  statement  that  twenty 
thousand  perished  in  the  struggle.  Here  there  is  a  distinct 
implication  that  a  very  large  number  of  Maltese  were  killed  in 
the  course  of  the  bloodshed,  but  we  know  from  the  actual  figures, 
supplied  by  their  devoted  leader  and  sympathiser,  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  that  the  total  losses  sustained  by  the  Maltese  in  actual 
fighting  in  killed  and  wounded  were  under  three  hundred,  while 
the  severe  losses  of  British  seamen  in  the  two  naval  engagements 
off  the  Island  are  ignored. 

A  demand  for  indemnification,  with  regard  to  losses  actually 
suffered  during  the  siege,  was  not  unreasonable,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  was  paid  under  this  head,  but  the  suggested 
alternative  of  handing  over  the  Island  to  the  native  inhabitants 
cannot  have  been  made  seriously,  for  in  all  the  very  numerous 
projects  and  suggestions  for  the  government  of  Malta,  made 
about  this  time  by  the  representatives  of  the  most  varied 
interests,  no  support  for  such  a  proposal  can  be  found. 
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As  to  their  ancient  liberties  and  rights,  and  the  suggested 
reservation  of  such  rights  at  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  Island 
to  the  Knights,  whatever  their  liberties  may  have  comprised  in 
the  days  of  King  Alphonso  (1397),  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  held  in  great  account  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  and 
the  Maltese  were  not  in  a  position  to  defend  them,  or  make 
conditions  respecting  them.  Certainly  under  the  rule  of  the 
Knights,  their  rights  and  liberties  were  more  talked  about  than 
enjoyed. 

The  statements  in  the  representation  or  petition  of  1801, 
shortly  stated  above,  have  never  been  made  the  subject  of  serious 
criticism,  but  on  the  other  hand  have  been  so  well  nurtured  by  a 
small  section  of  the  Maltese  publicists  that  they  have  gradually 
become  still  further  removed  from  the  truth.  Strangely  enough 
a  Chief  Justice  of  Malta,  Sir  John  Stoddart,  in  his  report  on 
the  laws  of  the  Island,  written  in  1836,  took  upon  himself  to 
present  the  Maltese  version  of  the  capture  of  the  Island  in  the 
form  of  an  English  report.  From  long  association  with  the 
islanders  Stoddart's  sympathies  with  them  appear  to  have  become 
so  much  enlarged  as  to  have  destroyed  his  judicial  discernment ; 
and  his  report  not  only  amplifies  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Maltese 
petition,  but,  by  further  misrepresentations  and  omissions,  presents 
the  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  capture  of  the  Island 
from  the  French  in  an  absolutely  untrue  light.  This  report  is  so 
frequently  referred  to  by  native  writers,  and  is  made  the  founda- 
tion of  so  much  argument  in  the  Maltese  press  at  the  present  day, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  few  quotations  from  it,  in  order  that 
its  mischievous  and  misleading  character  may  be  fully  compre- 
hended. To  begin  with,  an  obvious  attempt  is  made  to  ignore  the 
part  played  by  the  Maltese  in  the  surrender  of  the  Island  to  the 
French,  the  suggestion  evidently  being  that  there  was  never  any 
acquiescence  on  their  part  in  the  French  occupation. 

The  Chief  Justice  tells  the  story  thus : — 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  French  fleet  came  in  sight  of  Malta,  a  capitula- 
tion was  signed  in  the  name  of  the  Order,  renouncing  the  rights  of  Sovereignty 
and  property,  which  they  had  over  the  Islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  in 
favour  of  the  French  Republic.  This  document  was  signed  by  two  Knights  of 
the  Order,  a  Maltese  nobleman,  and  three  Maltese  lawyers,  but  by  whom  they 
were  empowered  to  act  does  not  appear. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  all  mention  of  the  meeting  of 
Maltese  jurats,  syndics,  ministers  and  councillors,  who  at  the 
critical  moment  pressed  Von  Hompesch  to  surrender,  is  carefully 
avoided,  and  if  the  author  of  the  report  did  not  know  by  whom 
the  four  Maltese  signatories  of  the  capitulation  were  "  empowered 
to  act,"  he  might  easily  have  found  out  by  an  examination  of  the 
papers  in  the  public  library. 
VOL.  XIII.— No.  75.  R 
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When  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  blockade,  he  evidently  frames 
his  account  with  the  intention  of  magnifying  the  achievement  of 
the  Maltese,  and  omitting,  as  far  as  possible,  any  mention  of  the 
English.  His  account  reads  : — 

On  the  2nd  September,  1798,  the  French  shut  themselves  up  in  Valletta, 
where  they  were  blockaded  for  about  three  months  by  the  native  Maltese  alone. 
After  this  time  some  English  ships  of  war  came  to  their  assistance,  a  small 
English  land  force  subsequently  joined  them,  when  hostilities  broke  out  between 
the  French  Eepublic  and  the  King  of  Naples. 

Here  we  are  told  nothing  about  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
squadron  on  the  19th  September,  sent  by  Nelson's  orders  to  assist 
the  insurgents,  or  of  Captain  Saumarez's  happy  appearance  with 
the  very  necessary  arms  and  ammunition  on  the  23rd  September, 
just  three  weeks,  instead  of  three  months,  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  insurrection,  or  again  that  Captain  Ball  on  the  Alexander, 
with  his  squadron,  arrived  on  or  about  the  12th  October,  or  indeed 
that  Nelson  himself  appeared  on  the  scene  twelve  days  later,  in 
order  to  superintend  the  blockade,  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  the  French  relieving  fleet  and  forces,  and  was 
strictly  maintained  for  two  years.  As  to  "  the  small  English  land 
force  which  subsequently  joined  them,"  this  eventually  amounted 
to  3,000  men,  800  of  whom  arrived  in  Malta  nine  months  before 
the  capture  of  the  city. 

As  may  naturally  be  expected  from  what  has  already  been 
quoted  from  the  report,  Stoddart's  account  of  the  Maltese  losses 
follows  their  own  statement  in  the  "  humble  representation." 

The  Maltese,  both  within  and  without  Valletta,  underwent  great  sufferings 
and  fighting  for  their  religion ;  they  sacrificed  for  it  20,000  lives. 

These  figures  have  already  been  dealt  with,  and  we  will  leave 
Sir  John  Stoddart's  very  remarkable  recital,  after  glancing  at 
what  he  has  to  say  about  the  signing  of  the  capitulation,  where, 
of  course,  an  attempt  is  made  to  drag  in  a  recognition  of  the 
Maltese  as  belligerents.  The  report  reads  :— 

General  Pigot  signed  the  capitulation  as  commanding  the  troops  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  his  allies,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  llth  article 
that  those  allies  were  the  armed  Maltese. 

This  reading  of  the  capitulation  possibly  "would  appear" 
to  those  who  wanted  it  to  appear  in  such  a  light,  but 
in  Admiral  Villeneuve's  copy  of  the  capitulation,  now  in  the 
Archives  Nationales  of  Paris,  the  signature  is  simply  Pigot, 
Major-General,  without  any  mention  of  allies,  whilst  Captain 
Martin  signs  as  "  Commanding  the  ships  of  war  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  of  his  allies  off  Malta,"  clearly  indicating  the  allies 
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to  be  the  Portuguese.  In  fact,  Pigot's  instructions  were  "  that  it 
was  not  proposed  to  share  with  any  other  parties  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  conquest  of  Malta  "  and,  like  a  good 
soldier,  he  kept  his  instructions  to  the  letter. 

No  wonder  the  Maltese  have  amused  themselves  by  frequently 
quoting  a  printed  document  so  satisfying  to  their  vanity,  and  so 
absolutely  free  from  any  recognition  of  British  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments. Of  course  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  gradual  glorification 
of  Maltese  exploits  is  as  much  due  to  British  good-nature  as  to 
Maltese  invention.  Each  succeeding  government  has  done  its 
utmost  to  conciliate  the  islanders,  and  to  avoid  wounding  any 
susceptibilities.  The  efforts  made  by  the  Maltese  to  win  their 
own  freedom  have  ever  been  recognised  to  the  full,  and  English 
rights  by  conquest  have,  with  an  almost  nervous  desire  to  please, 
been  left  untold,  with  the  result  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten. 

When  so  responsible  a  person,  as  the  Crown  Advocate  of  the 
Island  ought  to  be,  tells  us  to-day  "  that  the  British  Government 
has  never  advanced  a  claim  to  a  right  to  administer  Malta  as  if  it 
were  acquired  by  right  of  capture  alone,  and  the  claim  of  England 
has  always  been  accepted  as  one  resulting  from  the  free  request 
and  concurrence  of  the  Maltese,"  simple-minded  Britons,  who 
have  hitherto  believed  that  we  won  the  Island  from  the  French, 
may  well  rub  their  eyes  and  wonder.  As  for  the  argument  of  the 
Crown  Advocate,  it  hardly  seems  worthy  of  consideration,  for  those 
in  possession  by  right  of  conquest — and  there  is  no  better  right 
than  conquest — have  no  need  "  to  advance  a  claim  to  a  right  to 
administer,"  and  are  hardly  likely  to  do  so.  Who  the  people  may 
be  by  whom  this  imaginary  claim  "  has  always  been  accepted  "  is 
a  riddle  which  apparently  must  remain  insoluble. 

A  discussion  of  rights,  where  territory  is  concerned,  may  be 
entered  upon  either  from  love  of  argument  in  the  abstract,  or  with 
some  more  definite  object,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
section  of  Maltese,  who  delight  in  this  subject,  are  attracted  by  the 
means  it  affords  of  displaying  their  dialectical  ingenuity,  or  from 
sincere  political  aspirations.  Up  to  the  present  Maltese  politicians 
have  been  regarded,  by  those  outside  the  Island,  as  privileged 
grumblers  without  any  definite  political  propaganda  except  of 
complaint. 

If  there  is  something  more  behind  the  scenes,  and  if  there  is 
any  clear  object  or  end  to  the  devices  of  the  present-day  agitators, 
it  is  well  that  it  should  be  brought  plainly  before  the  notice  of 
English  readers.  What  the  Maltese  want  has  always  been  some- 
what of  a  mystery,  even  to  those  who  have  been  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  Island,  and  the  mystery  has  been  so  long 
maintained,  that  in  some  quarters  it  is  doubted  whether  the 
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patriots  have  any  policy  to  propound,  in  harmony  with  the 
continued  maintenance  of  an  Imperial  fortress  and  arsenal  of  the 
first  order. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  how  the  position  of  the  native 
population  of  the  island  can  he  improved,  for  it  is  unique  in  its 
favourable  conditions.  The  Maltese  are  citizens  of  the  British 
Empire,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  that  glorious  inheritance, 
including,  in  their  case,  free  admission  to  all  the  services,  military 
or  civil,  British,  Indian  and  Colonial,  without  contributing  one 
farthing  to  the  British  Exchequer,  and  that  great  privilege  costs 
them  far  less,  with  regard  to  taxation  for  local  purposes,  than 
what  has  to  be  met,  and  is  cheerfully  borne,  by  all  other  British 
citizens  the  world  over. 

X. 
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MEMORIES    OF   MAORILAND 

BY   MRS.   MASSY 
No.  V. 

AFTEE  our  wonderful  visit  to  the  Great  Waimungu  Geyser, 
we  returned  to  Waiotapu,  as  we  were  told  there  was  much  to  be 
seen  in  that  valley.  We  arrived  in  time  for  lunch,  and  afterwards 
started  on  our  expedition  accompanied  by  a  Maori  guide.  The 
ground  being  Maori  property  a  very  heavy  entrance  fee  is  exacted 
from  visitors.  The  first  place  we  stopped  at  was  a  sulphur  cave ; 
it  was  a  small  circular  crater-like  opening  in  the  ground,  into 
which,  on  looking  down,  the  most  brilliant  sparkling  crystals  of 
bright  yellow  were  to  be  seen.  Thence  we  were  taken  to  a  large 
sheet  of  water ;  here  we  stopped  whilst  the  guide,  taking  a  shovel, 
scooped  up  some  sand  from  the  bank,  and  throwing  it  into  the 
water  it  commenced  to  fizz  and  sparkle,  bubbling  to  the  surface  like 
champagne ;  this  it  would  do  as  often  as  the  sand  was  tossed  in. 

We  then  went  to  the  alum  cliffs  and  sulphur  falls,  where 
there  is  a  pretty  little  cascade,  then  the  Great  Mud  Crater,  and 
the  Explosion  Craters  which  are  always  in  a  state  of  seething 
ferment,  and  then  the  beautiful  boiling  lake,  a  vast  cauldron  of 
bright  blue  water  over  which  dense  clouds  of  steam  hovered. 
Here  we  witnessed  a  singular  phenomenon.  As  we  were  standing 
looking  down  at  the  lake  our  shadows  were  projected  on  the  steam 
cloud  rising  from  the  boiling  waters  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pool ;  the  silhouettes  were  so  perfect  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  distinguish  each  member  of  the  party  quite  easily  ;  the  sun  of 
course  was  shining  brilliantly,  and  the  effect  very  curious.  We 
then  went  on  to  the  Primrose  Falls,  so  called  from  the  colour 
given  by  the  sulphur  and  silica  deposited  there  by  the  water.  The 
alum  cliffs  are  white  and  glittering  from  the  incrustations  on  the 
surface,  and  stand  out  boldly  with  a  perpendicular  face  from  the 
warm  pools  of  water  at  their  base.  From  here  we  walked 
towards  the  reservation  grounds,  and  on  our  way  stopped  to 
examine  some  wonderful  pools ;  the  water  was  a  clear  transparent 
aquamarine,  and  was  contained  in  small  basins  or  cavities  ;  the 
earth  inside  was  coloured  in  layers  of  pink,  red,  yellow,  chocolate, 
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orange  and  green,  all  in  varying  shades  lighter  or  darker  in  colour, 
and  as  we  followed  the  path,  the  banks  of  earth  were  also 
brilliantly  tinted. 

At  Waiotapu  there  is  a  government  gaol  which  we  visited. 
The  prisoners  live  in  small  wooden  houses,  and  are  employed 
mostly  in  tree  planting.  They  are  well  looked  after,  and  firmly 
though  kindly  treated  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Scanlon,  who, 
as  long  as  discipline  and  good  conduct  are  complied  with, 
does  not  subject  them  to  any  petty  tyrannies.  In  going  round 
the  various  departments  of  the  gaol,  we  visited  the  kitchen  where 
one  of  the  prisoners  was  preparing  food  for  the  midday  meal. 
Everything  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  dinner,  though  simple, 
looked  very  nicely  cooked.  The  dishes  were  of  tin,  with  a  division 
in  the  centre,  which  separated  the  meat  from  the  vegetables,  each 
man  having  his  own  dish.  The  men  looked  healthy,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  outdoor  life  in  that  glorious  climate  ;  the  occupation,  too, 
has  its  interest,  and  I  have  heard  elsewhere  that  horticulture  has 
had  a  very  marked  effect  in  helping  to  humanise  and  reform  some 
of  the  worst  and  most  degraded  of  criminals.  His  Majesty's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Bailey  strikes  this  note  of 
humanity,  which  must  have  found  an  echo  in  all  hearts ;  and  I 
may  venture  to  quote  a  few  sentences  : — 

The  barbarous  penal  code  which  was  deemed  necessary  one  hundred  years 
ago,  has  gradually  been  replaced  in  the  progress  towards  a  higher  civilisation, 
by  laws  breathing  a  more  humane  spirit,  and  aiming  at  a  nobler  purpose.  It 
is  well  that  crime  should  be  punished,  but  it  is  better  that  the  criminal  should 
be  reformed.* 

May  these  words  of  our  humane  Monarch  be  verified  to  their 
fullest  extent  in  the  years  yet  to  come. 

Oar  walk  round  the  reservation  grounds  being  over,  we 
returned  to  the  hotel  in  time  for  tea,  thinking  ourselves  fortunate 
in  finding  such  a  good  place  as  Falloona's  Hotel  in  so  wild  and 
lonely  a  district  as  Waiotapu.  A  little  garden,  mostly  grass  and 
shrubs,  went  round  the  house,  which  was  one-storeyed,  and  was 
built  entirely  of  wood,  resting  on  wooden  piles,  which  raised  it 
from  the  ground.  The  space  beneath  the  flooring  of  the  house 
afforded  shelter  to  many  four-footed  and  feathered  lodgers ; 
amongst  others  a  family  of  tiny  black  pigs ;  these  little  persons 
were  of  a  most  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  and  liked  to  inspect 
everything.  One  day  I  had  gone  to  my  room,  and  as  I  walked 
down  the  verandah  I  heard  squeaks  that  sounded  as  if  very  near, 
and  thought  the  sound  came  from  under  the  house;  but  as  I 
entered,  to  my  surprise  there  stood  a  tiny  piglet  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  taking  a  good  survey  of  the  apartment.  The  moment 

*  His  Majesty's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Bailey,  Wednesday,  27th 
February,  1907. 
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he  caught  sight  of  me  he   fled,   uttering  a   volley  of  terrified 
squeals  as  he  scampered  off. 

The  night  before  we  left  Waiotapu  the  day  had  been  chilly 
and  a  heavy  damp  fog  enveloped  the  place,  quite  shutting  out  the 
view  of  Rainbow  Mountain.  It  had  not  improved  as  night  came 
on,  and  then  we  saw  a  curious  phenomenon  ;  the  fog  which  was 
densely  thick  acted  like  a  magic-lantern  screen,  and  the  bright 
light  from  the  house  at  our  back  threw  our  shadows  with 
wonderful  distinctness  on  the  sheet  of  fog ;  and  so  accurate  was 
it  that  each  person  was  easily  distinguished.  There  must  have 
been  something  unusual  in  the  atmosphere,  for  one  of  the  maids 
said  whilst  attending  to  the  fire,  "  I  am  so  frightened."  "What 
is  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked.  The  girl  replied  that  some  men  had 
returned  from  Eainbow  Mountain,  where  they  had  been  pheasant 
shooting ;  they  had  gone  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  said  that 
the  whole  day  there  had  been  outbursts  of  steam  with  reports  all 
over  the  mountain,  and  she  feared  there  might  be  an  eruption. 
The  whole  of  Eainbow  Mountain  is  a  smoking  hot  mass  that 
looks  as  if  it  might  explode  at  any  time,  so  we  were  not  sorry  to 
get  away  safely  when  the  coach  came  round  to  take  us  back  to 
Eotorua. 

It  was  now  autumn,  and  the  duck  shooting  was  about  to 
commence,  so  we  arranged  an  expedition  to  Matata  on  the  east 
coast,  and  settled  to  arrive  the  day  before  the  sport  began,  so 
that  the  guns  and  all  the  gear  would  be  quite  ready,  as  the 
shooting  would  begin  at  daylight.  We  were  told  that  the  drive 
from  Eotorua  would  be  a  long,  though  very  beautiful  one ;  the 
route  ran  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  which  followed  in  succession,  with 
occasional  tracks  of  bush  dividing  them.  They  were  Lakes 
Eotorua,  Eotoiti,  Eotoehu  and  Eotorna;  the  first-named  is  the 
largest,  and  the  last  two  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  views  were  a 
series  of  charming  pictures.  On  one  of  the  last  lakes  the  shore 
projects  into  the  water,  and  here  there  was  a  Maori  whare,  with  a 
group  of  poplar-trees  at  the  back ;  these  had  turned  brilliant  gold, 
and  this  glowing  wealth  of  colour  was  reflected  in  all  its  glory  on 
the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  lake,  and  in  this  way  picture  after 
picture  passed  before  our  delighted  eyes.  The  hand  of  autumn 
had  touched  leaf  and  berry  ;  it  had  tinted  the  leaf  with  the  fair 
golden  glory  of  sunrise,  and  the  berry  with  the  sunset's  fiery 
crimson;  but  what  word  painting  is  adequate  to  describe  the 
glories  of  the  bush,  for  to  be  understood  it  must  be  seen. 

At  last  we  stopped  at  the  edge  of  one  of  the  lakes  to  rest  the  horses 
and  eat  our  lunch  ;  of  course  we  boiled  the  inevitable  billy,  for 
no  New  Zealander  in  the  bush  can  get  on  without  it ;  and  having 
fed  the  horses  we  were  ready  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  start 
again,  quite  refreshed  by  the  rest.  We  drove  on  till  darkness  set 
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in,  and  we  were  glad  enough  to  reach  the  hospitable  little  road- 
side inn,  whose  proprietor  soon  set  before  us  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  overhauling  the  guns,  and  with 
daylight  the  following  morning  the  sportsmen  started ;  they 
found  the  birds  plentiful  and  some  good  bags  were  made,  but  the 
honours  of  the  day  were  with  one  of  our  party,  whose  splendid 
shooting  gave  him  the  lead,  for  he  was  a  crack  shot,  and  when  the 
game  was  brought  in,  the  artist  of  the  Auckland  Weekly  News 
asked  permission  to  have  the  game  arranged,  that  a  sketch  might 
appear  in  the  following  week's  news.  One  day  it  was  proposed 
that  we  should  make  an  excursion  in  canoes  to  the  lagoon,  taking 
our  lunch  with  us,  so  we  started  early,  each  having  a  canoe.  We 
had  to  go  some  distance  up  the  lovely  but  narrow  river  before  we 
reached  the  lagoon ;  on  either  side  grew  magnificent  weeping 
willows,  whose  long  branches,  hanging  like  a  lady's  girdle,  touched 
the  water,  and  as  the  boat  glided  on,  propelled  by  the  paddle,  we 
had  with  both  hands  to  put  them  aside  as  we  passed  through. 
These  trees  were  really  lovely,  for  they  had  just  turned  yellow  and 
hung  down  in  graceful  golden  masses  over  the  centre  of  the  stream 
gazing  at  their  own  loveliness  as  Narcissus  did  of  old,  enthralled 
by  his  own  beauty. 

On  leaving  the  river  we  found  ourselves  in  the  open  lagoon ; 
here  were  long  stretches  of  blue  water  with  large  patches  of  reeds 
and  rushes,  in  which  the  wild  swans,  duck,  and  other  water  birds 
used  to  shelter.  The  swans  were  very  handsome,  they  were  of  the 
black  species,  with  crimson  beaks,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  see 
them  wheeling  about  in  flocks,  high  up  in  the  blue  sky  above 
our  heads ;  these  birds  are  not  good  eating,  they  are  too  rank 
and  fishy,  though  the  Maoris  eat  them.  One  was  shot  for  the 
sake  of  its  plumage,  but  the  curing  was  not  a  success,  for  the  skin 
was  full  of  disagreeable-smelling  oil,  and  as  we  were  not  experts 
in  taxidermy  the  skin  was  spoilt,  though  we  did  our  best.  The 
return  journey  down  the  river  was  one  long  delight,  for  a  gorgeous 
sunset  faced  us  and  lit  up  the  golden  willows  with  a  magic  glow 
that  showed  wonderful  effects  of  light ;  I  much  enjoyed  the  trip  in 
the  canoe,  the  silent  gliding  through  the  water  is  delightful. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  method  of  paddling,  as  a  good 
paddler  can  propel  the  canoe  through  the  water  smoothly,  whilst 
another  less  expert  will  jerk  the  boat.  The  old  Maori  in  my  canoe, 
Opotiki,  was  a  champion  paddler,  and  his  skill  added  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  trip.  These  canoes  are  very  easily  upset, 
so  the  voyager  in  one  of  these  strange  conveyances  has  to  sit  very 
still.  One  of  the  shooters  a  day  or  two  previously  had  been 
upset.  He  was  turning  to  aim  at  a  duck  when  he  overbalanced 
and  fell  into  the  water  with  his  gun,  of  which  he  fortunately  did 
not  let  go ;  and  when  he  rose  to  the  surface  old  Opotiki,  in  his 
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efforts  to  pull  him  into  the  canoe,  tipped  over  himself,  and  so 
both  got  a  ducking  and  had  to  return  home,  and  the  gun  of  course 
had  to  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces,  dried,  and  screwed  together 
again. 

The  next  trip,  after  a  short  stay  at  Rotorua,  was  to  Wairakei, 
where  we  went  by  coach.  We  stayed  at  the  Geyser  Hotel,  which 
is  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Kiriohinekai,  a  hot  stream  which 
flows  from  the  Blue  Lake.  The  geyser  valley  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  hotel,  and  in  this  beautiful  spot  all  the  geysers  are  to  be 
found ;  the  precipitous  banks  which  bound  the  valley  are  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with 
many  varieties  of  the  most  beautiful  mosses ;  and  ferns  droop  in 
wild  profusion  from  the  steaming  banks.  Amongst  the  many 
geysers  in  this  singular  and  beautiful  little  valley,  the  largest 
is  the  Great  Wairakei  Geyser,  the  crater  is  close  under  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff  of  black  rock ;  it  plays  about  every  eight  minutes 
and  throws  up  a  column  of  water  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  which  falls  in  sparkling  showers  of  diamonds.  The  next 
in  interest  are  the  Twins  (Nga-Mahanga),  a  couple  of  small 
geysers  that  play  alternately  every  four  and  a  half  minutes,  and 
very  pretty  they  are  tossing  up  their  spray  as  if  in  friendly 
rivalry.  The  Prince  of  Wales'  Feathers,  the  Eagle's  Nest,  and 
Dragon's  Mouth,  are  only  a  few  of  the  principal  geysers  in  this 
wonderful  valley.  The  guide  Dick  who  conducted  us  round  as 
the  old  guide  Bob  was  away,  said,  "  I  call  this  the  land  of  topsy- 
turvey,  as  everything  which  should  remain  below  the  surface 
comes  above  ground." 

This  little  valley  of  wonders  at  Wairakei  has  not,  I  believe, 
its  equal  in  the  known  world,  it  is  so  small  and  beautiful, 
contains  such  a  variety  of  marvels,  has  so  many  geysers,  hot 
pools,  porridge  pots  of  liquid  mud,  and  terraces,  and  is  such  a 
perfect  botanic  garden  luxuriant  with  strange  shrubs  and  plants, 
mosses  and  ferns,  that  each  visit  to  the  enchanted  ground 
never  fails  in  interest.  Ah !  had  I  King  Solomon's  flying 
carpet,  I  would  fain  return  to  that  bewitched  valley  and,  sitting 
in  the  sunshine,  I  should  watch  the  geysers  play,  and  think  of 
the  changes  Time  brings  on  his  aged  wing,  and  many,  many 
things  besides.  But  (and  but  is  a  word  that  often  intervenes) 
New  Zealand  is  so  far  off,  would  it  were  nearer,  though  it  is 
coming  near  to  the  Old  Country  as  fast  as  steam  can  bring  it ; 
but  not  near  enough  yet  for  many  who  have  not  time  for  so  long 
a  journey,  much  as  they  would  like  to  see  one  of  the  brightest 
gems  in  Britain's  crown. 

Our  next  expedition  was  to  Taupo,  a  small  township  on  the 
shores  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  but  on  our  way  there  we 
stopped  to  see  the  Huka  Falls,  a  splendid  body  of  water  which 
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is  spanned  by  a  bridge,  the  view  from  the  centre  of  which  is  very 
fine,  but  the  grandest  sight  we  thought  was  from  the  base  of  the 
fall.  The  Waikato  river  is  here  forced  through  a  very  narrow 
and  deep  chasm ;  the  water  rushes  through  with  terrific  and 
irresistible  speed  till,  with  a  fearful  roar,  the  wonderful  shining 
mass  of  transparent  blue  leaps  over  a  steep  precipice  into  the 
wide  river  below,  where  it  breaks  into  masses  of  white  foam,  and 
passes  onwards  into  the  distant  horizon  on  its  errand  of  mercy, 
bearing  comfort  and  fertility  in  its  track  by  its  wanderings 
through  the  thirsty  land.  Our  next  excursion  was  to  the  Ara- 
tea-tea  rapids,  a  few  miles  from  the  hotel,  and  a  small  party  of 
us  drove  there ;  we  stopped  where  the  road  ended  and  had  some 
rocks  to  climb  and  bush  to  go  through.  Our  driver  Bill  acted  as 
guide.  We  soon  heard  the  roar  of  the  falling  waters,  and  came 
to  a  rickety  bridge  of  rough  saplings  and  insecure  planks  spanning 
a  small  bye-flow  from  the  rapids.  I  was  following  Bill  and 
declared  I  could  not  venture  across  it— it  made  me  giddy.  "  But 
you  must  come  over;  please  give  me  your  hand,"  and  as  he  was 
peremptory  and  the  rest  of  the  party  waiting,  I  lapsed  into 
silence  and  was  piloted  over,  though  I  did  not  like  it. 

But  our  troubles  were  not  over,  for  the  next  shock  was  a  long 
flight  of  wooden  steps,  with  a  shaky  handrail.  More  protests,  but  I 
was  forced  ruthlessly  on  towards  the  third  horror  that  awaited  us, 
in  the  shape  of  a  high  domed  rock,  in  which  niches  had  been  cut  to 
place  our  feet.  This  was  too  much,  and  I  again  objected,  but  the 
inexorable  Bill  said,  "  But  you  must  come.  Why,  fancy  going 
home  to  say  you  were  within  sound  of  the  rapids  but  had  not 
seen  them."  And  I  was  promptly  hauled  upwards,  whilst  a  good- 
natured  friend  held  one  foot  securely  in  the  niche  till  the  other 
was  safely  planted,  and  at  last  I  found  myself  on  the  top  of  the 
rock,  which  projected  into  the  water  and  seemed  to  me  the  centre 
of  a  raging,  foaming  whirlpool.  One  glance  sent  my  head 
spinning  round,  so  sitting  down  I  covered  my  eyes  to  the  great 
amusement  of  my  friends,  and  turning  my  back  to  the  mad  dance 
of  the  waters,  I  wondered  what  would  happen  next. 

After  a  few  moments  I  ventured  to  look  at  the  rapids  and  was 
too  fascinated  to  think  of  anything  but  the  magnificent  scene  before 
me.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  Fall  to  our  right  the  rapids  were 
divided  into  two  arms,  and  these,  uniting  again  a  little  further 
down,  broke  into  a  wild  chaos  of  agitated  water,  wave  dashing 
against  wave,  and  churning  the  surface  into  masses  of  snow- 
white  foam.  It  was  a  very  Walpurgis  Nacht,  a  mad,  wild 
witches'  revel  of  dancing  water,  that  looked  as  if  beckoning  us 
to  join  its  cantrips.  The  rapid  then  precipitated  itself  over  a 
rocky  ledge  and,  as  if  exhausted  with  its  dance,  though  still 
flowing  with  tremendous  velocity,  gradually  grew  calmer  the 
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farther  it  went  from  the  scene  of  its  temporary  madness,  and 
swept  onwards  till  it  was  lost  to  sight.  Just  below  the  Fall  the 
water  near  the  bank  had  formed  a  large  whirlpool,  and  in  this  a 
quantity  of  timber  was  swept  round  and  round  with  great  velocity, 
a  piece  only  occasionally  escaping  from  its  watery  prison.  After 
leaving  the  rock  we  were  shown  a  pi  ice  from  which  we  could  see  the 
water  falling  over  our  heads.  We  went  down  a  cleft,  the  guide 
going  first  grasped  my  hand  firmly,  and,  telling  me  to  lean  well 
forward  and  look  upwards,  I  saw  the  beautiful  green  water 
leaping  in  one  vast  sheet  over  my  head.  In  our  return,  passing 
the  stream,  we  saw  under  the  shaky  bridge  a  quantity  of  pumice 
stone  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  we  took  some  away 
with  us  as  a  useful  souvenir  of  the  lovely  Ara-tea- tea  rapids.  We 
continued  our  way  to  Taupo,  the  lake  on  which  it  is  situated  is 
twenty-five  miles  long  and  about  fifteen  wide.  The  valley  has  a 
curious  black  terrace  streaked  with  white  and  brown  and  a 
geyser,  the  Crow's  Nest,  which  throws  up  a  column  of  boiling 
water  to  about  seventy  or  eighty  feet;  we  were  fortunate  in  seeing 
it  play  several  times  during  our  visit,  as  it  often  is  not  active,  and 
there  is  no  certainty  about  seeing  it. 

Two  miles  from  Taupo  there  are  some  thermal  baths  and  a 
pretty  hotel  which  is  full  of  visitors  in  the  summer.  Leaving 
Taupo  we  returned  to  Wairakei,  and  from  there  made  an  excursion 
to  see  the  great  steam  hole  Karapiti,  which  is  on  the  hillside,  and 
three  miles  from  the  hotel ;  this  great  Fumarole,  which  we 
reached  by  a  narrow  path  from  above,  can  be  seen  for  miles  round 
the  country,  and  the  noise  of  its  blowing  off  steam  can  be  heard 
to  a  great  distance ;  it  makes  a  deafening  roar,  and,  like  the  blow- 
holes at  Waimungu,  never  varies  either  in  volume  or  velocity. 
The  guide  gathered  a  large  bundle  of  fern,  and  tying  it  up  threw 
it  into  the  crater,  from  whence  it  was  instantly  ejected  with  great 
force,  and  thrown  up  high  into  the  air.  Later  on  we  visited  a 
very  interesting  valley,  where  there  were  a  number  of  still  pools 
with  coloured  waters,  all  of  different  shades.  One  I  remember 
was  a  marvellous  shade  of  red  purple  like  a  petunia  flower ;  the 
earths,  too,  were  all  brilliantly  coloured,  and  there  was  also  boiling 
chemical  water,  and  mud.  It  was  altogether  a  very  interesting 
little  valley,  and  quite  another  of  the  wonders  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary and  highly  favoured  land. 

From  our  excursion  to  Taupo,  which  was  only  for  the  day,  we 
returned  to  the  Geyser  Hotel,  Wairakei ;  it  was  then  the  middle 
of  winter,  which  corresponds  to  our  summer  in  Europe.  The 
hotel  and  its  grounds  were  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  as  the 
sun  rose  late  there  was  little  or  no  warmth  before  the  day  was 
well  advanced,  so  it  was  of  course  most  bitterly  cold ;  the  water 
froze  in  the  jugs,  and  at  the  breakfast-table,  in  spite  of  a  large 
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fire,  ice  floated  on  the  milk,  which  was  in  glass  jugs ;  even  the 
outside  door-mats  were  covered  with  hard  frost,  and  the  trees 
looked  like  the  scene  in  a  Christmas  pantomime.  I  never  remember 
seeing  a  harder  frost,  even  in  Old  England,  than  bound  Wairakei 
in  its  iron  grasp.  But  our  stay  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when  one 
morning  a  Maori  boy  called  Tau,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  up 
the  fires,  came  in  with  an  armful  of  wood,  and,  throwing  it  into 
the  grate  with  a  crash,  walked  up  to  my  chair  and,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper,  said,  "When  you  leave,  we  are 
going  to  give  your  party  a  royal  salute."  "  Thank  you,  thank 
you,  Tau,"  I  replied,  "  that  will  indeed  be  nice."  After  a  passing 
smile  of  amusement  at  the  boy's  eagerness  I  forgot  the  promise 
till  later  on  it  was  brought  very  forcibly  to  my  recollection. 

The  day  we  had  arranged  for  our  return  to  Kotorua  was  intensely 
cold,  the  Taupo  coach  with  its  team  of  four  horses  arrived  early 
in  the  morning,  the  animals  were  very  restive  and  stamping  with 
cold,  and  the  leaders  inclined  to  rear ;  men  were  standing  at 
their  heads  whilst  the  luggage  was  being  put  in,  and  when  this 
was  done  the  coach  started,  and  the  driver,  taking  up  the  reins, 
swept  round  the  back  of  the  hotel,  and  as  we  neared  the  gate 
leading  into  the  avenue,  we  saw  three  of  our  Maori  friends 
standing  on  the  lawn  with  their  guns  in  hand.  Bang  !  bang ! 
bang  !  went  the  first  volley.  "It  is  the  royal  salute  !  "  I  cried, 
wishing  them  all  at  Jericho,  as  the  terrified  horses  plunged 
madly  forward,  and  we  dashed  at  racing  speed  through  the  gate. 
Bang  !  bang  !  bang !  again  went  the  guns,  and  as  the  flying 
horses  reached  the  end  of  the  avenue  the  rocking  coach  swung 
round,  as  I  thought,  on  two  wheels,  into  the  open  road.  I 
considered  it  was  all  over  with  us  this  time,  and  we  must  upset, 
but  the  coach  righted  itself,  and  the  flying  steeds,  still  pursued 
by  another  volley,  did  not  quiet  down  till  we  were  out  of  sound 
of  the  fusillade. 

It  was  rather  an  exciting  little  episode,  and,  as  I  thought  of  the 
kindly  wish  of  our  simple  Maori  friends  to  do  us  honour,  I  reflected 
on  the  possible  element  of  danger  and  our  timely  escape  therefrom 
as  the  cartridges  were  loaded  !  And  so  we  returned  yet  once 
again  in  safety  to  Brent's  Bathgate  House,  Kotorua. 

E.  I.  MASSY. 
(To  be  continued,} 
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THE   NATIVE   PROBLEM    IN    NATAL 

III.* 

BY   MAURICE   S.   EVANS,    C.M.G.,   M.L.A. 

(Member  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  matters 
concerning  native  policy  and  the  administration  and  legislation  affecting 
natives  in  Natal.) 

THE  AMAKOLWA. 

So  far  my  remarks  have  been  principally  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  kraal  native,  living  under  his  chief  as  his  fathers  have 
done  for  generations  past.  I  now  turn  to  the  native  who  has 
come  out  from  among  his  people,  abandoned  polygamy  and 
attained  some  degree  of  education  and  civilisation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  trouble  in  the  Richmond  district,  in 
which  those  accepting  "  Ethiopianism "  were  concerned,  the 
unrest  and  defiance  of  authority  has  been  among  the  tribal  natives. 
Those  of  the  class  I  am  now  considering,  passed  resolutions  sup- 
porting the  Government  in  putting  down  disaffection,  and  volun- 
teered aid  in  the  military  operations,  which  was  at  once  accepted 
by  the  Government.  All  this  confirms  the  view  that  these  natives 
are  a  law-regarding  people,  and  anxious  to  show  by  their  actions 
that  they  recognise  the  advantages  of  settled  government. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  men  of  Edendale  and  Driefontein  will  be 
valuable  allies,  and  the  Government  will  not  regret  having  trusted 
them.  One  of  their  chief  complaints  indeed  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  too  reluctant  to  accept  their  services  and  to  give  them  the 
recognition  they  think  they  deserve.  They  have  sacrificed  much 
in  leaving  their  people,  made  strenuous  personal  efforts  to  improve 
themselves,  and  to  a  certain  point  have  succeeded  in  so  doing. 
Have  we  on  our  part  recognised  these  efforts  and  given  the 
help  and  encouragement  which  is  the  due  of  many  of  them  ?  I 
fear  not.  The  position  of  these  natives  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
They  have  travelled  a  certain  distance  along  the  path  of  advance- 
ment, hoping  to  make  still  further  progress,  and  they  find  the 

*  No.  I.  appeared  in  December,  1906,  and  No.  II.  in  February,  1907. 
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way  barred  ;  instead  of  a  vista  of  continuous  progress  giving  them 
hope  and  an  outlook,  they  find  a  blank  wall.  They  have  been 
told  in  the  past  that  their  duty  was  to  try  and  live  a  higher  and 
better  life.  They  have  tried  honestly  to  do  so,  and  find  now,  that 
instead  of  encouragement  they  get  sneers.  Many  of  them  are 
able  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  find  that  their  attempts  are 
decried,  and  are  told  they  are  worse  than  their  heathen  brethren. 
This  is  the  attitude  of  many  colonists,  and  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  little  better. 

The  Native  Department  exists  for  the  protection  and  benefit 
of  the  natives,  and  how  does  it  assist  to  raise  them  ?  Instances 
are  better  than  generalisations.  An  educated  native,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  started  an  industrial  school.  He  was  unable  to 
obtain  the  assistance  he  required  in  this  country,  so  he  went  to 
America,  where  he  succeeded  in  getting  it.  He  returned  to  Natal, 
where  he  acquired  about  200  or  300  acres  of  land,  erected  some 
buildings,  got  implements  and  machinery,  and  made  a  start.  His 
efforts  interested  an  influential  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  watched  what  was  being  done,  and  feeling  that  a  genuine 
effort  at  progress  was  being  made  which  deserved  recognition,  and 
that  in  any  case  advice  and  supervision  would  be  desirable,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Native  Department  to  the  attempt.  He  asked 
the  officers  to  visit  the  place,  to  make  full  enquiry,  and  if  they 
were  satisfied,  to  give  a  small  money  grant,  and  to  exercise  some 
supervision  in  order  to  keep  the  experiment  on  right  lines. 

Even  if  the  Department  did  not  see  reason  to  aid  by  a  grant 
and  by  advice,  they  should  know  all  about  it,  and  should  make  a 
personal  inspection  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  was  being  done. 
The  Department  should  have  been  grateful  to  this  gentleman  for 
the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  done  as  he  suggested.  It  was  their 
clear  duty  to  do  so.  The  matter,  however,  apparently  did  not 
interest  them,  and  the  educated  native  was  left  to  do  as  he  liked, 
to  form  a  centre  for  mischief  or  sedition.  Look  at  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  native  who  organised  the  attempt. 
No  interest,  no  help,  no  advice,  no  control  from  those  he  would 
naturally  look  to  for  all  these ;  he  leaves  the  country  to  get  what 
we  should  have  supplied.  If  through  our  carelessness  and  neglect, 
he,  in  his  travels,  imbibes  theories  we  regard  as  subversive  of  order 
and  good  government,  if  he  makes  mistakes  and  trouble  ensues, 
can  we  wonder  at  it,  and  who,  in  that  case,  can  we  blame  but 
ourselves.* 

The  particular  point  I  wish  to  make,  is,  that  we  do  not  give 
these  men  who  are  really  trying  to  help  themselves,  any  outlook 

*  Since  writing  this  I  have  been  told  that  an  official  previously  holding  the 
position  of  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  did  want  to  take  action,  but  could  not  get 
his  fellow  Ministers  to  agree. 
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— any  hope  ;  and  a  hopeless  man  is  a  dangerous  man.  At  present 
we  have  these  people  on  our  side.  They  are  anxious  to  help  us 
in  any  way  they  can,  in  however  humble  a  fashion.  In  serious 
trouble,  I  believe  they  would  be  a  source  of  great  help  to  us,  and 
they  might,  if  properly  led  and  advised,  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  country  in  times  of  peace  by  example  to  the  less  advanced 
members  of  their  race.  But  will  this  continue  to  be  the  case 
unless  we,  on  our  side,  do  something  to  encourage  them  and 
to  give  them  heart  in  their  difficult  task  ?  I  fear  the  hopelessness 
of  the  outlook,  the  feeling  that  they  have  a  barrier  in  front  of 
them  may  cause  some  to  take  a  view  of  the  future,  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  Colony.  Behind  them  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  of  their  race,  an  immense  weight  of  physical  force,  but 
without  combination  or  organisation,  and  lacking  intelligence. 
Intelligence  and  education  they  have,  and  an  attempt  by  some  of 
the  ambitious  and  dissatisfied  amongst  them  may  lead  to  a  com- 
bination of  their  acquirements  with  the  physical  force.  If  we  are 
wise,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  anything  of  the 
kind  happening.  I  do  not  think,  if  we  do  our  duty,  there  is  any 
serious  danger  of  the  noxious  doctrines  connected  with  Ethiopian- 
ism  getting  root  in  the  hearts  of  these  people,  but  we  may,  by  our 
carelessness  and  neglect  of  the  native  and  his  interests,  allow  seed 
beds  to  be  formed  in  which  these  doctrines  will  grow. 

Our  policy  with  these  people  must  be,  generally  speaking,  on 
the  same  lines  advocated  for  their  less  advanced  brethren.  They 
should  certainly  have  more  opportunities  given  them  by  Govern- 
ment for  education,  and  an  education  should  include  practical 
training  in  agriculture  and  handicraft,  special  attention  being  given 
to  order,  method,  punctuality,  and  cleanliness.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
other  class  of  native,  the  expense  need  not  be  heavy,  for  the  work 
of  the  pupils  properly  managed  would  help  considerably  to  reduce 
current  expenses.  I  would  insist  that  our  object  is  not  to  turn 
out  a  few  native  phenomena  full  of  book-learning  and  too  often 
conceit,  but  to  raise  the  status  of  the  mass,  to  show  the  natives 
that  we  consider  them,  wish  to  help  them  to  advance,  give  them 
hope  and  an  outlook. 

At  the  present  time,  scattered  in  the  locations,  are  numbers  of 
people  of  this  class,  and  owing  to  the  difference  in  their  customs, 
manners,  and  point  of  view,  trouble  arises  between  them  and  the 
chief  and  his  immediate  followers.  It  might  be  well  if  those  so 
situated  were  encouraged  to  leave  the  locations  for  the  Mission 
Keserves,  where,  under  strict  conditions,  a  long  lease  of  a  piece  of 
land  might  be  given  to  individuals,  and  the  Mission  Eeserves 
might  be  made  a  centre  of  improved  methods  in  building, 
agriculture,  and  living.  Here  again,  I  think  there  should  be 
supervisors  to  encourage,  advise  and  teach  the  people.  At  the 
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present  time  I  am  aware  there  are  supervisors  on  some  reserves, 
but  I  fear  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been  exercised  in  their 
selection,  which  is  absolutely  essential  if  our  government  of  the 
natives  is  to  be  a  success. 

I  understand  that  on  some  of  the  reserves  an  undesirable, 
turbulent  class  of  native  has  been  allowed  to  settle.  I  think  the 
supervisor  or  those  in  authority  should  have  power  to  deal,  in 
the  most  drastic  manner,  with  natives  who  misbehave  themselves 
or  create  disturbance.  Encourage,  teach,  advise  and  help  men 
who  show  themselves  willing  to  learn,  and  who  conduct  them- 
selves properly.  Deal  with  the  utmost  severity  with  those  who 
do  not,  and  expel  them  from  the  reserve  rather  than  allow  them 
to  contaminate  their  respectable  neighbours.  Much  good  may  be 
done  by  making  the  Mission  Reserves  centres  of  enlightenment, 
object-lessons  of  high  living  and  work. 

In  time,  too,  either  on  the  reserves  or  on  land  elsewhere, 
experiments  might  be  tried  on  the  lines  of  the  Glen-Grey  settle- 
ment in  the  Old  Colony,  the  basis  of  which  is  individual  titles  to 
land,  only  to  be  held,  however,  if  the  occupier  is  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  ;  the  management  of  the  local  affairs  of  the  district  is  by 
a  native  council  under  European  control.  All  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  the  natives  have  lived  up  to  the  responsibilities  they 
have  undertaken,  and,  in  time,  a  similar  trial  might  be  made  in 
Natal. 

At  the  present  time  a  certain  number  of  these  natives  have, 
by  permission  of  the  Governor-in-Council,  been  exempted  from 
native  law.  A  very  well-informed  official,  intimately  acquainted 
with  our  natives,  told  me  that  he  thought  this  privilege  had  been 
too  often  conferred  on  persons  who  were  unworthy.  He  instanced 
a  conversation  he  had  with  an  old,  most  thoughtful  and  respected 
civilised  native,  who  quite  agreed  with  him,  and  said  that  this 
privilege  had  been  conferred  on  many  who  were  not  fit  for  the 
responsibility,  and  the  effect  had  been  most  pernicious.  But 
while  I  hold  that  greater  care  might  be  exercised  than  has  always 
been  done  in  the  past,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  cancelling  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  really  deserving  native  to  come  from  under  native 
law.  It  is  an  open  door  to  higher  things,  and  I  think  this  door 
should  remain  open. 

If  the  privilege  of  exemption  has  been  allowed  with  some 
laxity,  the  same  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
the  Governor-in-Council  to  grant  the  franchise.  A  native 
may  be  given  the  right  to  exercise  the  franchise  providing  he 
is  a  male  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  the  property 
qualifications  applicable  to  Europeans,  has  resided  in  Natal  for 
twelve  years,  been  exempt  from  native  law  seven  years,  has  a 
certificate  of  good  character,  and  has  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 
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This  consent  has  been  given  so  seldom  that  at  present  there  are 
only  two  natives  on  the  electoral  rolls  of  the  whole  Colony.  I  ana 
very  averse  to  embroiling  natives  in  politics,  and  believe  that 
there  is  no  immediate  need  for  them  to  have  the  franchise,  still 
I  would  not  take  away  here,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  exemp- 
tion, the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  franchise  by  exceptional 
individuals.  Indeed,  I  think  little  harm  will  be  done  if  the 
Supreme  Chief  exercises  his  prerogative  in  this  regard  more 
frequently — to  men  of  undoubted  loyalty  and  character,  and  who 
deserve  well  of  the  Colony. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  E.  C.  Samuelson,  brother  of  the 
Principal  Under- Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  spoke  to  me  about 
the  possibility  of  employing  natives  of  this  class  as  a  military 
force.  In  the  course  of  conversation  many  ideas  were  mooted  as 
to  the  form  of  the  force  and  organisation,  and  from  these  I  have 
evolved  a  scheme  which  I  venture  to  set  out  here. 

Of  course,  we  must  begin  with  the  postulate  that  the  class 
from  which  our  force  is  to  be  recruited  is  thoroughly  loyal. 
Personally,  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  the  natives,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  if  they  are  trusted  they  will  ever  betray  their 
trust.  The  class  referred  to  are  those  who  have,  in  past  time, 
served  the  colony  loyally  and  well,  both  actively  against  men  of 
their  own  race,  and  as  scouts  during  the  late  Boer  War.  To  this 
class  belong  the  men  who  died  at  Isandhlwana,  fighting  for 
civilisation  against  barbarism,  against  whose  loyalty  I  have 
never  heard  a  word.  Granting  their  loyalty,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  employ  them  to  help  us.  I  believe  they  are 
already  with  us  ;  let  us  bind  them  to  us  in  active  co-operation,  ta 
preserve  liberty,  law  and  order  against  disorder  and  rebellion.. 
The  material  is  first-class,  the  men  have  physique,  endurance,, 
knowledge  of  country,  to  make,  under  European  discipline,  a, 
magnificent  force. 

My  plan  in  detail  is  somewhat  as  follows,  subject,  of  course, 
to  modification,  as  further  experience  dictated.  The  maximum 
number  of  the  force  should  be  1,000  men,  half  foot  and  half 
mounted.  At  first  only  a  quarter  might  be  raised.  All  officers 
to  be  Europeans  of  military  experience,  of  undoubted  character, 
able  to  speak  the  Zulu  language,  although  I  would  not  make 
inability  to  do  so  fluently  an  absolute  disqualification.  Non-com- 
manding officers  and  men  to  be  natives  of  the  class  of  the  men 
of  Edendale  and  Driefontein,  whose  characters  must  bear  the 
strictest  investigation,  guaranteed  by  such  men  as  the  head  men 
of  Driefontein  Settlement. 

Some  education  would  be  desirable ;  inability  to  read  or  write 
ought  not  to  be  a  bar,  but  I  would  not  allow  any  polygamists  to 
join.  Either  single  or  married  men  would  be  eligible,  the  latter 
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preferred.  They  must  join  for  a  long  term — say  twenty-one  years. 
They  would  be  armed  with  modern  rifles  and  taught  how  to  use 
them  properly,  they  could  also  carry  their  native  weapons,  and 
be  available  for  service  in  any  part  of  South  Africa.  I  would  not 
keep  them  in  barracks,  but  form  a  military  village  or  villages, 
provide  each  man  with  a  cottage  or  hut,  which  could  be  built  by 
himself  on  approved  pattern,  and,  if  possible,  provide  a  plot  of 
garden  which  he  would  be  expected  to  keep  in  order  and  cultivate 
as  far  as  military  duties  permitted.  Instruction  would  not  only 
be  given  in  drill  and  shooting,  to  make  an  effective  military 
force,  but  also  in  agriculture  and  handicrafts,  to  keep  them  fully 
employed  in  interesting  and  reproductive  work.  Commonage 
should  be  attached  to  the  village,  and  a  certain  number  of  cattle 
and  small-stock  allowed. 

I  believe  if  such  a  force  was  organised  on  these  lines  it  would 
be  esteemed  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  belong  to  it,  and  the 
Amakolwa  would  feel  they  were  at  last  recognised  and  would 
appreciate  it  highly.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  the 
ranks,  indeed  there  would  be  keen  competition  to  join,  and  the 
authorities  could  have  the  pick  of  the  most  suitable  men  in  the 
Colony.  And  more,  properly  organised,  these  villages  would  be 
object-lessons  to  the  surrounding  natives  of  what  could  be  done 
with  the  land  under  proper  conditions,  and  at  one  stroke  we  could 
have  military  organisation  and  peaceful  instruction.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others  recommended,  I  would  go  slowly  at  first, 
make  sure  we  are  on  right  lines,  then  make  a  beginning,  find 
out  the  best  methods,  and  add  to  the  structure  as  we  gain 
experience. 

I  have  in  these  papers  ventured  to  make  many  suggestions, 
none  of  them,  I  may  fairly  claim,  without  serious  thought,  and 
feeling  the  responsibility  which  rests  on  all  who  endeavour  to  face 
this  most  difficult  problem.  I  also  claim  that  none  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  carried  out 
with  safety;  most  of  them  can  be  tried  tentatively  on  a  small  scale 
before  committing  ourselves  to  them  as  a  fixed  line  of  policy. 
Many  again  are  obvious,  and  generally  agreed  upon,  and  only 
require  that  the  Native  Affairs  Department  shall  be  conducted  on 
business-like  lines.  I  do  not  think  I  have  made  any  recom- 
mendation that  can  be  called  revolutionary.  I  said  I  considered 
myself  in  this  matter  a  reasonable  optimist.  I  will  go  further  and 
say  that  with  tact,  thought,  firmness  and  consideration  for  the 
native,  we  may  in  perfect  safety  do  much  on  the  lines  indicated 
to  raise  them  to  their  great  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
Oolony,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  rational  native  policy  for  the 
.future. 

A  word  or  two  about  a  class  of  people  who  are  too  likely  to  be 
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forgotten.  I  refer  to  the  half-castes.  What  I  have  said  of  the 
Amakolwa  applies  even  with  greater  force  to  many  of  these 
people.  They  are  with  us,  on  our  side,  if  we  will  have  them. 
We  should,  in  future,  give  them  more  consideration,  and  help 
them  in  all  reasonable  ways.  They  are  in  a  difficult  position, 
and  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  make  it  as  little  difficult  as 
possible. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  anticipate  some  objections  which 
I  feel  sure  will  be  raised  to  some,  at  least,  of  my  propositions. 
Probably  the  greatest  opposition  will  be  against  my  proposals  to 
educate  the  natives  in  agricultural  methods  and  in  handicrafts, 
and  these  will  be  raised  by  the  men  at  present  engaged  in  these 
pursuits.  The  farmer  may  feel  that  it  is  unfair  to  instruct  these 
people  to  a  certain  extent  with  public  money,  with  the  probable 
effect  that  the  price  of  produce  will  be  reduced.  The  artisan  will 
probably  argue  that  the  native  will  compete  with  him,  and,  by 
reason  of  his  lower  standard  of  living,  bring  down  the  wages  and 
take  away  the  work  which  is  the  right  of  the  white  man. 

To  the  former  I  would  say :  We  may  educate  the  native  as 
much  as  we  will,  we  may  be  so  successful  as  to  enable  him  to 
raise  double  or  treble  the  produce  he  does  now,  and  yet  there  will 
be  plenty  of  demand  for  the  products  you  can  raise.  I  only 
anticipate  by  all  our  efforts  a  very  gradual  improvement  in  native 
agriculture.  He  will  probably,  in  time,  raise  greater  quantities 
of  mealies  for  sale  and  have  larger  crops  for  his  own  consumption. 
This  may  cause  the  price  of  mealies  to  fall,  with  the  result  that 
a  larger  quantity  may  be  exported  and  enable  us  to  pay  for  our 
imports.  But  to  the  progressive  farmer  cheap  mealies  should  be 
a  blessing. 

The  mealie  should  be  the  raw  product  of  the  European  farmer, 
who  with  his  capital  and  intelligence  should  turn  it  into  all  the 
valuable  foodstuffs  we  now  import  in  such  quantities,  and  which 
should  be  produced  in  the  country.  If  the  native  will  do  the 
rough  work  of  production  and  grow  cheap  mealies,  the  advanced 
farmer  can  turn  them  into  the  bacon,  hams,  butter,  cheese,  beef, 
mutton  we  are  now  buying  from  outsiders.  The  native  will  co- 
operate with,  and  not  be  a  competitor  of,  the  European  farmer. 

At  present,  too,  the  farmer  is  heavily  handicapped  by  the 
ignorance  and  unreliability  of  the  labour  he  is  forced  to  employ. 
If  he  could  engage  natives  who  were  instructed  to  work  intelli- 
gently, who  could  use  implements  instead  of  breaking  them,  who 
could  be  trusted  to  repair  a  cart  or  plough,  to  put  up  a  fence,  to 
erect  rough  out-buildings,  the  benefit  the  farmer  would  derive 
from  such  would  far  outweigh  any  competition  he  might,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  called  upon  to  face,  and  the  benefit  to  the 
community  would  be  enormous. 

s  2 
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To  the  artisan  I  would  say :  One  of  your  greatest  disabilities 
in  this  Colony  is  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  fact  that  you  cannot 
get,  at  reasonable  prices,  the  fresh  food  you  require  for  the  proper 
health  of  yourselves  and  your  families.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
obtain  fresh  milk,  dairy  produce,  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  so  neces- 
sary if  your  children  are  to  grow  up  strong  and  healthy,  you  have 
to  eat  frozen  and  tinned  foods  at  a  high  cost.  If  the  natives 
were  trained  and  became  producers,  so  that  we  could  grow,  in 
the  Colony,  what  is  required,  you  would  greatly  benefit  both  in 
price  and  quality  in  the  commodities  you  required. 

I  do  not  think  one  need  fear  the  competition  of  the  native. 
At  most  he  would  only  do  the  rough  work  of  the  trades,  the  por- 
tions requiring  skill,  intelligence,  and  adaptability,  would  still  be 
yours.  I  do  not  think  any  European  need  fear  the  competition 
of  the  natives  in  skilled  or  partially  skilled  work.  If  we  got  these 
people  to  work  steadily,  to  help  to  increase  the  general  wealth  of 
the  Colony,  it  would  come  back  to  us  many  fold  in  the  general 
progress.  With  more  reliable  and  intelligent  manual  labour, 
enterprises  could  be  started,  now  impossible,  or  possible  only  by 
employing  imported  Asiatic  labour,  a  far  more  serious  menace  to 
you  than  ever  the  native  is  likely  to  be. 

After  all,  it  is  not  a  question  of  choice.  To  go  on  in  the 
laissez-faire  fashion  of  the  past  is  impossible.  The  natives  are 
here,  ever  increasing,  and  they  will  be  here  for  all  time,  as  far  as 
we  can  see.  The  only  possible  way  to  prevent  disaster  is  to  face 
our  clear  duty  and  act  for  these  people,  for  their  own  good  aod 
for  ours.  The  only  course  open  to  us  is  to  give  them  scope  for 
their  activities,  to  give  them  an  interest  in  the  new  life  opening 
before  them,  and  that  interest  can  only  be  given  along  the  line 
of  industry. 

The  community,  and  every  individual  in  the  community,  has, 
in  this  respect,  an  immense  responsibility.  We  should  so  act, 
both  in  our  individual  and  corporate  capacity,  as  to  win  the 
respect  of  these  our  wards ;  so  act  that  our  name  shall  stand  to 
them  for  all  that  is  right,  just,  honourable.  It  is  a  great  task, 
one  worthy  of  our  race,  and  by  the  result  shall  we  be  judged. 
May  we  take  up  our  duty  like  men,  without  haste,  but  never 
forgetting  this  our  great  responsibility. 

MAUEICE  S.  EVANS. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

ALL  influences  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  few 
weeks  have  become  subordinated  to  the  one  blighting  influence 
of  the  collapse  in  Wall  Street.  Regardless  of  intrinsic  conditions, 
prices  have  been  depressed  in  nearly  all  the  markets,  and  at  the 
lower  quotations  investors  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
picking  up  securities  on  favourable  terms. 

Under  the  powerful  external  influence,  Indian  Government 
securities  have  not  been  appreciably  affected  by  the  details  of  the 
Financial  Statement.  The  accounts  for  1905-6  close  with  a 
realised  surplus  of  over  two  millions  sterling,  some  £300,000  more 
than  was  shown  in  the  revised  estimate  of  a  year  ago.  The 
estimate  for  1906-7,  that  is,  the  year  just  closing,  shows  a  surplus 
of  £1,326,100.  The  Budget  for  1907-8  provides  for  a  reduction 
of  the  salt  tax  involving  a  diminution  in  revenue  of  a  million  and 
a  quarter,  and  postal  reductions  estimated  to  cost  £146,600. 
After  allowing  for  these,  a  surplus  of  three  quarters  of  a  million 
is  estimated.  The  year's  capital  expenditure  is  put  at  ten  and  a 
half  millions,  of  which  nine  millions  is  for  railways.  A  sum  of 
two  millions  will  be  raised  in  India  and  seven  millions  in 
England. 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (*)      .     .      . 

62,535,080 

1931 

101 

3^ 

Quarterly. 

3   %      „      (t)      .     .     . 

66,724,530 

1948 

90 

37 

M 

2J%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

76 

31 

3J  %  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3    %      „          „     1896-7 

•  • 

(a) 
1916 

82! 

8F 

30  June—  31  Deo. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
i     2,750,000 
400  000 

3 
6 

3* 

100 
100 
100 

87 

4^ 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%-f  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2J  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8|  %  +  } 
net  earnings  J 

!     3,000,000 
!     2,000,000 

800,000 

4 

6 

100 
100 

100 

104J 
155^ 

r 

If 

8*1 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  -f  ft 
sur.  profits  (t)                                        } 

2,267,039 

CM 

100 

121 

AI 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,282,961 
1,435,650 
'     8,000,000 

p 

100 
100 
100 

134^ 
129i 
H7 

t 
i 

JJ 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  t] 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  i 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  i 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4|  "/  (t)      

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
i     8,757,670 
999  960 

4 

i* 

5 
4? 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

116^ 

noi 

lOli 

m' 

i7' 

4A 

Do.  do.  4*  7  (t) 

500  000 

a 

100 

108J 

, 

4 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stook      . 
Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 
South  Behar,  Limited     .                . 

2,000,000 
1,079,600 
200,000 
379  580 

5 
4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

120' 

m\ 

143J 
109J 

i 

; 

4 

3| 
g 

South  Indian  4J  %  per.  deb.  stook,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stook  .           

425.000 
1  000  000 

n 

100 
100 

130^ 
104J 

i 

?16 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3£  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock      

3,500,000 
1,195  600 

6 
4 

100 
100 

10U 
107J 

! 

334 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3|  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

BAKES. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  1 
and  China    j 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

4| 
5 

13 

100 
100 
100 

]00 

20 

128i 
93J 

lOOr 

68 

s 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12* 

43 

00 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Canadian  Government  securities  have  been  perhaps  less 
affected  than  any  by  the  American  collapse  but,  as  regards  the 
railways,  Canadian  Pacifies  are,  of  course,  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  Wall  Street  influences.  Moreover,  both  the  great  Canadian 
railways  issued  disappointing  net  revenue  statements  for  January. 
In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Trunk  only  £2,400  increase  in  net 
earnings  was  saved  out  of  an  increase  of  £70,800  in  traffic 
receipts,  while  the  Canadian  Pacific  suffered  a  decrease  of 
$217,000  in  gross  receipts  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  $502,000 
in  working  expenses,  making  a  decrease  of  $719,000  in  net 
receipts.  Of  course  the  expansion  of  working  expenses  is  largely 
due  to  the  severe  snow-storms. 

With  reference  to  new  railway  projects,  which  are  always  an 
important  factor  in  such  a  rapidly  advancing  country  as  Canada, 
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it  is  interesting  to  note  the  hope  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  expressed 
in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  that  the  further  inducements 
in  the  way  of  subsidies  which  the  Government  intended  to  offer 
would  bring  about  the  construction  of  the  projected  Hudson 
Bay  Kailway ;  and  the  subsequent  announcement  that  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  and  Mann,  the  promoters  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  have  secured  the  control  of  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St. 
John  Railway  and  have  undertaken  to  extend  it  to  James  Bay. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  4  per  cent,  debentures  to  the 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-  \     Guaran- 
colonialj      teed  by 
4  %    „              Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

100 
102 

— 

!1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „            Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

103 

3^s 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,  078,  621  \ 
4,364,515/ 

1910 

/  102 
\  102 

z  } 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

34  %  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,750,800 

1909-34 

100 

— 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,527,800 
10,381,984 

1910-35* 
1938 

102£ 
98 

3 

jl  Jan.—  1  July, 

2i%      >,              „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

82a; 

3A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL, 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA, 

5  %  Debentures     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

103 
109 

5 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

3*i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA, 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

85 

U 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84* 

Bi 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

103 

35 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal    3    %    Deb  \ 
Stock      .     .     .       / 

1,440,000 

permanent 

85 

1  May—  1  Ncv. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

107 

3f 

) 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  3$  %  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
470,471 

1923 
!  drawings 

101 
95 

3|| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

4,^. 

i 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 
DC,  4  %  Local  Impt. 

300,910 
249,312 

1922-28* 
1907-13* 

102 
100 

4 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3$  %  Bonds     . 

\     1,169,844 

1929 

94 

311 

) 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

100 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Deba.  , 

138,000 

1914 

107 

4T38 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(»)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 

1,216,800 

6 

$100 

176$ 

3§ 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£8,778,082 

4 

Stock 

105  x 

3| 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107 

3^§ 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£21,104,203 

4 

no* 

3  A 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.     .     . 

£22,475,985 

nil 

30£ 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

121* 

*A 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      .... 

£2,530,000 

5 

113 

4 

Do.  4  %  3rd 

£7,168,055 

2 

2| 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed      .     .     . 

£8,129,315 

4 

102 

3$ 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

132 

3§ 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£15,135,981 

4 

106x 

3| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

256 

35 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

78 

3i| 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£18i 

4^ 

Canada  Company     .     .     . 

8,319 

57s.  per  sh. 

1 

39| 

7^8 

Hudson's  Bay     .... 

100,000 

£4  per  sh. 

10* 

103 

3$ 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada  . 

50,000 

71 

5 

51 

6 

Do.  new         .     . 

25,000 

7A 

3 

3* 

62 

British  Columbia  Eleotric\Def. 

£400,000 

6* 

Stock 

131* 

W8 

Railway       .     .     .       /Pref 

!  £300,000 

5 

Stock 

112 

4^7* 

I 

0 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3%  %  Sterling  Bonds  . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

31 

3%  Sterling        „       .  !        325,000 

1947 

83 

3$ 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  .           320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

4%        „             „        -1        488,306 

1935 

106 

311 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

106 

•B 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

amount  of  a  million  sterling  recently  placed  can  now  be  obtained 
at  a  discount,  and,  while  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Company  itself,  they  yield  a  better  return  to  the  investor  than 
Grand  Trunk  guaranteed  stock,  the  dividend  on  which  ranks  after 
the  guarantee  of  the  new  issue.  The  Company  will  be  able  to 
make  good  use  of  the  proceeds,  for  the  rolling  stock  on  which 
they  are  to  be  expended  and  which  is  to  be  hired  during  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  line  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Company 
itself  is  imperatively  needed  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  shippers. 
The  Dominion  Eailway  Commission  has  been  urging  the 
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railway  companies  to  strain  every  nerve  and  use  every  available 
resource  to  deal  with  the  shortage  of  cars. 

Australian  Government  securities,  in  spite  of  their  recent 
independence  of  other  markets,  have  not  come  unscathed  through 
the  epidemic  of  selling  that  has  prevailed  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  They  have  not,  however,  suffered  severely,  with  the 
exception  of  Western  Australian  stocks,  which  have  been  specially 
depreciated  in  consequence  of  the  poor  reception  accorded  to  the 
recent  loan  issue.  When  the  existing  state  of  semi-panic  has 
given  place  to  normal  conditions,  a  recovery  in  Australian  stocks 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  seeing  that  the  trade  and  finance 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

108 

34 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

q  .  o/                                      t\ 
°a  /o        »i                 »»       c; 

3%        „             ,,      D 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

99 

88 

3* 

|l  Apr.—  1  0«t. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  (i) 

5,477,200 

1908-13 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%          „          1885     . 

6,000,000 

1920 

102 

3^1 

1" 

3fco%       „         1889  (*) 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

100 
101 

2 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%         „          (t)  .     . 

5,319,714 

1929-49f 

88$ 

3^ 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

101 

311 

4  %Jnsoribed  Stock  (t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-30f 

106 
98 

3$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3%°      !,'             "    (t) 

4,274,213 

1922-47f 

87 

3| 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 

6,405,300 

1907-16* 

101 



1  Jan.—  1  July, 

A      &/ 

1,365,300 

1916 

102 

3i§ 

•v 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

34%      »,             „     *) 

6,246,300 
2,517,800 

1916-7-36* 
1939 

101 
100 

1 

VI  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
) 

3%        „              „     t) 

839,500 

1916-26$ 

87 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „             „     4 

2,760,100 

1916  $  or 

87 

8& 

1 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

102 

3f« 

16  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

34%      M           t)  .     . 
3%        „           8  . 
3%        „           t)   .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35$ 
1927$ 

97 
87 

83 

1 

|l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3i  %  Insobd.  Stook  (t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

99 

3$ 

j 

4%        „           „      Q 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

105 

3& 

VI  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  «) 

450,000 

1920-40f 

88 

w 

I 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

YieJd. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne*  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs,  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

*H 

1  Apl,—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.     . 
Do.    Harbour    Trust  \ 
Comrs.  5%  Eds.       ./ 

850,000 
500,000 

1915-22* 
1908-9 

102 
101 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

101 

3if 

Melbourne         Trams'! 
Trust  4*%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

104 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

*& 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

w 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

8tf 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Number  of 

Dividend 

Do  1*4 

Title. 

Shares  or 

for  last 

Jraia 

Price. 

Yield. 

Amount. 

Year. 

up. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohofi  ... 

12,000 

1* 

5 

** 

1| 

Do.  4$%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

£130,900 
£440,000 

r 

100 
100 

99 
100 

4* 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  . 

40,000 

12 

40 

99* 

4*| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

«Xl/g 

48 

4 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

10 

25 

57* 

*T5ff 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

£600,000 
80,000 

6 

100 
5 

100 

8 

4 
3|, 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

101 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154,000 

6 

5 

6* 

4Jt 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .     . 

£620,000 

100 

108 

4 

Do.  4%            „                                .     . 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

101 

Sif 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  ....                  / 

£1,217,925 

4 

100 

88* 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,695 

4 

100 

89i 

4^ 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20,000 

£3 

21* 

75* 

4  * 

South  Australian  Company.     .      .     . 

14,200 

12* 

20 

53i 

4f 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia 

42,479 

1 

£ 

— 

Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

lOi 

4| 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 

£560,000 

5 

100 

102 

O 

Do.  4£  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .     .     .     . 

£250,000 

4* 

100 

102 

41 

prospects  of  the  Commonwealth  continue  to  be  in  every  sense 
satisfactory.  The  wool  export  season  which  is  now  nearing  its 
end  has  been  one  of  the  best  on  record.  There  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  bales  exported,  while  prices  have  been 
maintained  at  a  very  high  level,  so  that  the  squatters  must  have 
done  exceedingly  well.  The  weather  conditions  during  the 
Australian  summer  have  been  on  the  whole  favourable,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  next  season  will  maintain  the  record  of 
prosperity. 
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NEW   ZEALAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.        Yield. 

1 

Interest  Payable. 

6  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

105 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

-1  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

I  29,150,302  ; 

1929 

107 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J  %  Stock  (t)  .     .     . 

i     8,151,377  ! 

1940 

100 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  It) 

|     6,384,005 

1S45 

88 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

4& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

107 

4 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares  f 

150,000 

div.  5  % 

10£ 

— 

—  ' 

Do.  4%Gua.  Stock  J  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

8H 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

}    200,000 

1926 

121£ 

9 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lvttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

116£ 

*ii 

Napier    Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

109 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

110 

*T58 

. 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.I 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12  % 

5* 

6tf 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

102 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Eds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      ....../ 

442,600 

1934 

106 

*f 

1  Jan.  —  i  i/uly, 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

110 

*A 

1  Mar.—  i  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

1929 

111 

H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

106 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

101 

ir 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept, 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

Australian  oversea  trade  has  shown  great  expansion  of  late 
years,  and  the  figures  for  1906  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  previous 
returns.  The  imports  of  merchandise,  apart  from  gold  and  specie, 
amounted  to  £42,460,000,  an  increase  of  over  £5,600,000  on  the 
previous  year.  The  exports  of  merchandise  increased  to  an  even 
greater  extent,  being  £52,860,000  as  compared  with  £45,863,000. 
Exports  of  gold  and  specie  also  show  a  large  increase,  but  this 
does  not  imply  an  enhanced  production  of  gold  in  the  Common- 
wealth; there  wason  the  contrary  an  actual  decreaseof  some  240,000 
ounces.  It  is  of  course  well  understood  that  movements  of  gold 
and  specie  depend  on  varying  financial  conditions  and  do  not  main- 
tain a  close  relation  to  production  at  any  given  time.  They  con- 
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stitute,  none  the  less,  an  important  factor  in  external  trade,  and 
their  inclusion  brings  up  the  totals  of  imports  and  exports  to 
£44,788,000  and  £69,798,000  respectively.  The  grand  total  of 
over  114  millions  is  a  splendid  testimony  to  the  energy  and 
capacity  of  a  comparatively  small  community,  while  the  surplus  of 
25  millions  in  the  value  of  exports  over  imports  must  represent, 
after  discharge  of  all  liabilities,  a  very  substantial  profit. 

In  Australian  financial  circles  the  reports  of  the  Commercial 
Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  Limited,  one  of  the  oldest  banking 
institutions  in  the  Commonwealth,  are  always  regarded  with 
interest.  The  Bank's  operations  in  Australia,  though  confined  to 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  have  shown  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  the  last  few  years ;  their  extent  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  deposits  and  other  liabilities  to  the  public  figure  in  the 
balance-sheet  at  well  over  16  million  pounds.  For  the  half-year 
to  31st  December  last  the  net  profits  were  £67,983  as  compared 
with  £65,263  a  year  ago,  and  £66,021  for  the  June  half-year. 
The  dividend  to  shareholders  has  for  several  years  been  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  for  the  last  four  years  the 
profits  have  further  sufficed  to  provide  additions  to  reserve  fund 
at  the  rate  of  £30,000  per  annum.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
dividend  and  allocation  to  reserve  are  on  the  same  scale,  while  the 
amount  carried  forward  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  £3,000  on 
the  amount  brought  in  to  the  accounts.  The  reserve  fund  now 
amounts  to  £1,130,000,  a  most  satisfactory  total  when  compared 
with  the  paid  up  capital  of  £1,000,000. 

The  general  attitude  towards  South  African  securities  is  still 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPS  COLONY. 

H%Bonda      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (t). 
4  %  1886 
3*%  1886       ...        (t). 
3^1886         n        (t). 

746,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
13,229,666 
7,550,524 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 

105$ 
103 
95i 
84* 

*£ 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oofc, 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
15  Apr.—  15  Got, 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed        .     . 

!<%    :,       '  : 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105 

108 
97 

84£ 

1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock      . 

35,000,000 

1923-531 

97* 

8* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

483,000 

1954 

95 

„ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

101 

3^| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4  %     ... 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4  % 

5,500,000 

1983-4 

90J 

41  J 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949-53 

97 

41 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1964 

98 

41 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

94i 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

a  waiting  one.  Now  that  the  new  Transvaal  Government  has 
been  constituted  the  public  is  waiting  to  see  what  policy  it  will 
pursue  in  practice,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  vexed  question 
of  Chinese  labour.  Meanwhile,  one  may  derive  comfort  from  the 
declaration  in  the  Governor's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Transvaal  Parliament  that  the  Colonial  Ministry  intends  to 
permit  the  extension  of  the  Chinese  contracts  until  a  labour 
substitute  has  been  discovered. 

The  decrease  of  44,096  oz.,  or  £187,307,  shown  by  the 
Transvaal  gold  output  return  for  February  was  quite  what  had 
been  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  month  was  three 
days  shorter  than  January,  and  that  work  was  considerably  inter- 
rupted by  the  elections  and  the  Chinese  New  Year  holidays.  The 
following  table  gives  the  returns  month  by  month  for  five  years 
past  and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced  : 


1907 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

£                       £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,283,741!  1,820,739 

1,568,508   1,226,846       846,489 

1,534,583 

February 

2,096,434   1,731,664 

l,545,37lj  1,229,726 

834,739 

1,512,860 

March                                  1  1,884,815 

1,698,340 

1,309,329       923,739 

1,654,258 

April.               !                       1,865,785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576       967,936 

1,639,340 

May  .               1        —           1,959,062 

1,768,734 

1,335,826 

994,505 

1,658,268 

June. 

2,021,813    1,751,412 

1,309,231 

1,012,322 

1,665,715 

July  . 

2,089,004!  1,781,944 

1,307,621 

1,068,917 

1,711,447 

August            i 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

1,155,039 

1,720,907 

September 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

1,173,211 

1,657,205 

October  . 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1.383.167 

1,208,669 

November 

2,265,625 

1,804,253!  i;  427^947 

1,188,571 

11,028,057 

December 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

1,215,110 

Total  *    . 

4,380,17524,579,987 

20,802,074 

16  ,  054  ,  809  12  ,  589  ,  247     15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns, 
t  State  of  war. 

A  further  encouraging  increase  was  shown  by  the  Band  native 
labour  return  for  February,  the  mines  enjoying  a  net  gain  of  over 
four  thousand  hands  on  the  month,  the  largest  increase  in  any 
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month  since  March  1905.  The  following  table  shows  how  the 
labour  supply  has  grown  month  by  month.  March  1903  is  the 
month  for  which  the  official  figures  were  first  published : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

'    Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March  .  1903 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

January   1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February    „ 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March  .      „ 

13,547 

8,310 

5,237 

94,604 

34,282 

April      .      ,, 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

35,516 

May       .      „ 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

38,066 

June      .       , 

6,404 

8,642 

2,233* 

93,988 

41,290 

July      .       , 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August  .       , 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September   , 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October. 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November    , 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December    , 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March         ,, 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June            ,, 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September  ,, 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.      ,, 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November  ,, 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December  ,, 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231+ 



January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February    ,, 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

~ 

*  Net  loss. 

•f-  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  February  showed  a  decrease  of 
6,566  oz.,  which  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  shorter  length  of  the 
month  as  compared  with  January.  The  table  below  shows  the 
monthly  returns  for  several  years  past : 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

February 

40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

March  . 

— 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

April      . 

— 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

May.     . 

.    — 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

June 

— 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

July      . 

— 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

August  . 

— 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

September 

— 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

October 

— 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

November 

— 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

December 

— 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

Total   . 

87,530 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS. 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

89 

5J 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African^ 

£923,900 

4 

100 

94 

Rhodesia  °Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.i 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .     .     .  / 
Royal  Trans-Afrioan  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18|         

£2,000,000 
£1,862,100 

80,000 
160,000 

5 
5 

6 
10* 

100 
100 

5 
6J 

92 

3 

53 
6 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

14 

4* 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      . 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    . 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     .     . 
South  African  Breweries      .     .     . 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    . 
Do  5  7  Debs  Red.    ...... 

110,000 
61,941 
60,000 
950,000 
6,000,000 
£1,250,000 

8 
16 

22} 
22 
nil 
5 

10 
25 
5 
1 
1 
100 

14 
74 

3 

5 

51 
11; 
11 

n: 

5 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

68,066 
10,000 
45,000 

8 
10 

5 

5 
10 

1 

6| 

N 

«, 

While  the  report  of  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  for 
the  second  half  of  last  year  shows  some  decrease  in  business  and 
profits,  the  results  were  so  good  that  while  maintaining  the 
increased  dividend  of  £2  155.  per  share,  making  £4  10s.  for  the 
year,  the  directors  are  still  able  to  transfer  another  $750,000  to 


CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

3f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

A 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (*)... 

2,850,000 

1940 

91 

H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  8J%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,098,907 

1918-431 
1934 

100 
107 

S 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%ins.  (t)      .     . 

1,452,900 

1919-49f 

98 

8S 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\|      60Q  ^ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./|        °°»<JO 

1940 

97 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

108 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (t)       642  ,043 

1929-54f 

99£ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     .         422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

600,000 
80,000 

1922-44f 
Div.£410s. 

86 
£101 

3H 

*& 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments 
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the  silver  reserve,  making  it  eleven  million  dollars  against  the 
ten  million  dollars  share  capital,  in  addition  to  the  sterling  reserve 
of  ten  million  dollars. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t]  . 

£7,724,300 

o 

100 

97 

3A 

Unified  Debt  .      .      . 

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

102 

8f 

National  Bank  of  Egypt       .... 
Bank  of  Egypt 

300,000 
40  000 

8 
16 

10 

101 

III 

2£ 

KB 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496'  000 

7* 

Uj 

39] 

°» 
•I 

„               ,,                ,,       Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

9f 

4A 

„               „               „      Bonds    . 

£2,500,000 

a| 

100 

90£ 

3$ 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TBUSTEE. 


March  21,  1907. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  when  postage -stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron. 

VOL.  XIII.  MAY,  1907.  No.  76. 

THE   IMPERIAL   CONFERENCE,   1907 

POINTS    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
BY  THE  EDITOR 

I. 
PROCEDURE    AND    PUBLICITY 

As  the  object  of  this  EEVIEW  is,  and  has  been  from  the  first, 
to  give  the  people  at  home,  irrespective  of  party  politics,  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  an  insight  into  colonial  opinion  on  the 
great  and  pressing  questions  of  Empire,  I  make  no  apology  for 
dealing  at  length  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  now  in 
session  at  Downing  Street.  I  do  not  propose,  at  this  stage,  to 
touch  on  all  the  subjects  set  down  for  discussion,  but  as  far  as 
space  allows  I  will  take  them  in  the  order  they  stand  on  the 
official  programme.  Before,  however,  essaying  this  task,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations  on  the  question  of 
procedure,  and  to  offer  a  suggestion  towards  the  solution  of  the 
publicity  problem. 

More  than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  the  Conference  of 
1907.  This  interest  is  traceable  to  many  circumstances,  and 
has  its  origin  in  many  causes,  not  the  least  apparent  being  the 
decision  to  include  preferential  trade  among  the  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion. That  his  Majesty's  Government  manifested  no  particular 
desire  to  see  this  issue  raised  is  evident  from  the  Colonial  Office 
despatches  setting  out  the  questions  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
expressly  wished  to  bring  before  the  Conference.  In  these  de- 
spatches no  allusion  is  made  to  preference.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  answers  received  from  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape 
Colony,  to  the  circular  inviting  the  Colonial  Governments  to  send 
VOL.  XIIL— No.  76.  T 
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in  suggestions  and  resolutions  left  no  other  course  open  to  Lord 
Elgin  than  the  one  he  has  adopted,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  both 
with  regard  to  this  and  the  other  matters  suggested,  that  he  has 
shown  a  commendable  appreciation  of  Colonial  wishes.  Another 
cause  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  present  Conference  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that,  while  the  gathering  is  the  fourth  of  its  kind, 
excluding  the  meeting  held  at  Ottawa  in  1894,  it  is  the  first 
occasion  that  the  Colonial  representatives  have  been  called  to- 
gether solely  for  the  transaction  of  business.  A  third  cause  is 
found  in  the  change  made  in  the  preliminary  procedure.  Hitherto 
the  precise  details  of  conference  programmes  have  not  been 
publicly  stated  until  after  the  termination  of  the  proceedings.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  took  the  nation  into  his  confidence,  and  issued  his 
agenda  as  a  Parliamentary  paper.  And  if  it  be  necessary  to  state 
a  fourth  cause,  it  lies  in  the  pronouncement  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  opening  sitting,  "  that  this  is  not  a  Conference 
between  the  Premiers  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  between  the 
Premiers  and  the  Members  of  his  Majesty's  Government  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies." 

The  matters  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  acting 
on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  proposed  in  the  first  place 
for  discussion  at  the  present  gathering,  were  the  constitution  of 
the  Conference,  emigration  to  the  Colonies,  naturalisation,  and 
the  method  of  ordering  ammunition  from  this  country.  It  was 
further  pointed  out  that  the  Army  Council  and  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  would  probably  desire  to  bring 
forward  certain  subjects.  This  programme,  however,  as  indicated 
above,  failed  to  satisfy  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Cape  Colony ; 
and  these  Colonies  also  sent  in  their  own  suggestions  and  resolu- 
tions, with  the  result  that  the  Secretary  of  State  finally  decided 
to  take  as  primary  subjects  for  discussion  the  constitution  of  future 
Conferences,  preferential  trade,  defence,  naturalisation,  and 
emigration.  But  pending  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Commission  recently  appointed  to  consider  shipping 
rebates,  on  which  the  Colonies  are  represented,  and  the  Eeport 
of  the  Colonial  Shipping  Conference  between  representatives 
of  the  Home  Government  and  the  Governments  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  on  uniformity  in  shipping  legislation,  Lord  Elgin 
very  properly  excluded  shipping  matters  from  the  Conference 
proceedings. 

Questions  such  as  decimal  currency,  profit  on  silver  coinage, 
and  Imperial  stamp  charges  on  Colonial  bonds,  which  were 
suggested  by  Australia,  and  the  subject  of  double  income-tax, 
brought  forward  by  Cape  Colony,  are,  it  is  understood,  to 
be  taken  separately  at  the  Treasury,  while  universal  penny 
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postage,  suggested  by  New  Zealand,  and  an  Imperial  cable 
system,  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Cape  Colony,  will  be  debated 
with  the  Postmaster-General.  The  Pacific  Islands  question 
may  be  discussed  at  a  private  meeting  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia ;  but  should  this  procedure  be  adopted, 
it  will  still  be  open  to  the  colonial  representatives  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Conference.  This  leaves  the  following  subjects 
among  those  put  forward  by  the  Colonial  Governments  still  to  be 
dealt  with  :  the  general  question  of  judicial  appeals,  uniformity  of 
patents  and  merchandise  marks,  reciprocal  admission  to  certain 
professions,  extension  of  British  interests  in  the  Pacific,  metric 
system,  and  reservation  of  bills.  Of  these,  Lord  Elgin  places 
next  in  order  to  the  five  primary  subjects  judicial  appeals,  re- 
servation of  bills,  and  the  extension  of  British  interests  in  the 
Pacific,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  debated  if  time  allows. 

The  substance  of  this  agenda  was  communicated  to  the  Colonial 
Governments,  who  through  their  representatives  intimated  that  it 
afforded  a  very  satisfactory  basis  of  procedure.  That  it  is  a 
long  agenda  will  be  generally  admitted,  and  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  discuss  in  detail  all  the  matters  enumerated.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lord  Elgin  trusts  that  it  will  be  found  possible 
in  the  time  available  to  give  some  attention  to  every  subject 
mentioned.  Before,  however,  offering  any  observations  on  the 
agenda,  it  may  be  well  to  recite  briefly  the  main  features  con- 
nected with  previous  London  conferences.  One  will  then  be  able 
to  appreciate  better  the  necessity  for  reform,  'both  as  regards 
procedure  and  constitution. 

The  first  Colonial  Conference,  to  give  the  assembly  its  present 
official  designation,  met  in  April,  1887,  the  ever  memorable  year 
in  which  the  Empire  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Queen 
Victoria's  accession.  It  was  foreshadowed  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  proroguing  Parliament,  and  was  called  together  by  Mr. 
Edward  Stanhope,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  talking  over  the  reorganisation  of  Colonial 
defences  and  the  development  of  postal  and  telegraphic  communi- 
cation. But  no  limitation  was  placed  on  the  number  or  choice  of 
subjects  other  than  an  expression  of  opinion  from  Mr.  Stanhope 
deprecating  the  discussion  "of  any  of  the  subjects  falling  within 
the  range  of  what  is  known  as  political  federation."  The  general 
character  of  the  reference  caused  some  inconvenience,  questions 
being  raised  without  notice,  and  at  the  last  moment.  The 
Conference  lasted  about  a  month,  and  was  presided  over  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  It  was  opened  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  at  the  first  meeting  several  Cabinet 
Ministers,  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  other 
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persons  well-known  for  their  interest  in  matters  relating  to  the 
colonies,  were  present.  When  opportunity  offered,  and  occasion 
required,  the  heads  of  the  various  Government  departments  joined 
in  the  debates,  and  what  purported  to  be  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  the  correspondence,  was  subsequently 
presented  to  Parliament.  In  the  case  of  this  Conference  the 
colonies  were  not  specially  invited  to  send  their  Prime  Ministers, 
nor  was  the  representation  confined  to  delegates  from  the  self- 
governing  communities.  It  consisted,  as  suggested  in  Mr.  Stan- 
hope's despatch,  of  leading  public  men  who  happened  to  be  in 
London  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee  celebrations,  together  with 
the  Agents-General  and  many  Governors  and  other  officials  of  the 
Crown  Colonies. 

The  next  Conference  took;  place  in  the  summer  of  1897,  and 
was  convened  in  a  far  more  informal  manner  than  the  first,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  despatch,  conveying  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies  the  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  tbe  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession, 
intimated  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  the  occasion 
might  afford  "  a  valuable  opportunity  for  the  informal  discussion 
of  many  subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  Empire."  On  this 
occasion  there  was  no  opening  ceremony.  The  subjects  were 
proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  first  meeting  and  readily 
accepted  by  the  Colonial  representatives.  Five  sittings  were 
held,  and  the  only  report  issued  was  a  brief  memorandum  giving 
the  speeches  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  resolutions  passed,  and  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  matters  debated. 

The  third  Colonial  Conference  was  held  in  1902.  It  was 
summoned  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  com- 
munities were  invited  to  discuss  "  various  important  questions  of 
general  interest,"  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggesting,  on  behalf  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  the  subjects  of  the  political  and  commercial 
relations  of  the  Empire  and  its  naval  and  military  defence.  The 
Colonial  Governments  were  also  asked,  for  the  first  time,  to 
mention  any  subjects  which  in  their  opinion  might  be  usefully 
debated,  and,  with  a  view  to  giving  a  definite  direction  to  the 
discussion,  they  were  further  invited  to  send  in  any  resolutions 
which  they  might  desire  to  submit  to  the  Conference.  Of  this 
permission  full  advantage  was  taken.  In  addition  to  the  Colonial 
Prime  Ministers,  the  meetings  were  attended  by  the  Minister  of 
Defence  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  several  members 
of  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  while  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  also  present  during  the  discussion  of  questions 
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affecting  their  special  departments.  The  report  of  the  proceedings 
was  drawn  up  on  the  same  plan  and  circulated  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  1897,  but  as  the  Conference  consisted  of  ten  in  place  of  five 
sittings,  that  document  was  of  a  more  imposing  character  than 
the  one  issued  after  the  gathering  in  1897. 

Lord  Elgin  informed  us  long  ago  that  the  1902  Conference 
was  to  be  regarded  "  as  affording  to  some  extent  a  precedent  on 
the  present  occasion."  That  he  has  done  his  best  to  act  up  to 
this  statement  must  be  admitted,  even  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
more  general  character  of  the  opening  meeting.  This,  I  think, 
was  unfortunate,  since  the  occasion  formed  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  the  colonial  statesmen  attending  the  Conference  to  meet 
persons  on  this  side  interested  in  colonial  matters  without  having 
to  wait  to  make  their  acquaintance  privately,  a  difficulty  further 
increased  by  the  limited  time  at  the  Premiers'  disposal  and 
the  number  of  public  functions  they  have  to  attend.  In  one 
particular  only  has  he  gone  back  to  the  past,  and  that  is  with 
regard  to  the  Conference  being  formally  opened  by  the  Prime 
Minister. 

But  if  Lord  Elgin  has  done  his  best  to  make  the  Conference 
of  1902  serve  as  a  precedent  for  that  of  1907,  he  has  at  any  rate 
yielded  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Deakin  and  supported  by 
several  of  his  colleagues,  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  give 
publicity  to  the  proceedings.  An  official  communique  has  been 
sent  to  the  press  after  each  sitting,  and  as  time  has  gone  on  this 
communique  has  become  more  comprehensive.  It  has  been  urged 
in  some  quarters  that  the  debates  themselves  should  be  open  freely 
to  the  reporters,  and  that  the  people  should  be  able  to  read  in 
their  daily  papers  a  full  account  of  each  discussion.  If  each 
paper  undertook  to  give  a  verbatim  report  the  main  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  this  method  of  publicity  would  disappear,  but  if 
each  party  organ  is  to  be  allowed  to  give  its  own  party  summary 
then  I  am  opposed  to  reporters  entering  the  Conference.  And  as 
I  do  not  see  how  Lord  Elgin  could  have  obtained  any  such  under- 
taking, I  think  he  has  acted  wisely  in  the  course  he  has  taken 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  daily  publicity.  At  the  same  time, 
the  objection  put  forward  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary  to  publicity  of  any  kind,  that  it  might  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  discussion  and  handicap  the  Premiers  in  stating 
their  views,  seems  to  me  somewhat  far-fetched,  as  if  and  when  it 
became  necessary  to  make  a  personal  observation  or  to  debate 
a  confidential  matter  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  call  upon  the 
reporters  to  withdraw.  But  there  is  another  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  one,  in  my  opinion,  of  greater  importance  than  daily 
publicity.  I  refer  to  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  form 
of  a  Blue  Book, 
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There  are  many  and  urgent  reasons  why  the  procedure  in  this 
respect  allowed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1897,  and  followed  again 
by  him  in  deference,  it  is  said,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Conference, 
in  1902,  should  not  again  be  followed  by  Lord  Elgin.  On 
both  these  occasions  the  actual  proceedings  remained  confiden- 
tial, and  only  the  statements  made  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
indicating  generally  the  views  of  his  Majesty's  Government  on 
the  various  subjects  discussed,  and  a  summary  of  the  general 
results,  together  with  the  text  of  the  various  resolutions  passed, 
were  made  public.  As  above  stated,  quite  a  different  form  of 
pro'cedure  was  observed  with  regard  to  the  1887  Conference. 
The  1887  procedure  was  again  adopted  in  respect  to  the  Ottawa 
Conference,  when  a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings,  together 
with  Lord  Jersey's  report  on  the  same  were,  after  presentation 
to  Parliament,  issued  in  the  form  of  a  Blue  Book,  and  duly 
transmitted  by  Lord  Bipon  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
the  Governors  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Cape. 

The  publicity  given  to  the  proceedings  at  Ottawa  practically 
compelled  the  Government  of  the  day  to  make  a  statement  on 
fiscal  policy.  In  the  year  following  the  issue  of  the  Beport 
Lord  Bipon  addressed  two  despatches  to  the  same  representa- 
tives of  the  Sovereign  conveying  to  them,  and  through  them  to 
their  respective  governments,  the  general  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  resolution  passed  at  Ottawa  dealing  with  trade 
relations  of  the  Empire  and  the  commercial  agreements  then  in 
force  between  this  country  and  foreign  Powers  in  regard  to 
their  trade  with  the  Colonies.  These  despatches  together  form 
a  most  important  State  paper  in  connection  with  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Empire,  outlining  as  they  do  the  policy  of  the  last 
Liberal  Government  on  what  is  now  a  burning  question  in 
party  politics.  What  Lord  Bipon  defined  as  the  "  actual  propo- 
sition "  of  the  Ottawa  delegates  is  identical  in  substance  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  After  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  made 
his  historical  utterance  at  Birmingham,  in  which  he  foreshadowed 
the  Colonial  part  of  his  fiscal  reform,  I  drew  his  attention  to 
Lord  Bipon's  first  despatch,  pointing  out  the  similarity  between 
what  he  had  said  and  what  Lord  Bipon  had  concluded  to  be 
the  desire  of  the  delegates  at  Ottawa.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
once  admitted  the  identity,  saying  at  the  same  time  that,  of 
course,  what  he  would  prefer  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
Customs  Union  comprising  the  whole  Empire,  whereby  all  the 
existing  barriers  to  free  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
various  members  would  be  removed.  As,  however,  that  course 
was  not  possible  he  had  adopted  as  his  policy  the  principle  of  the 
preference  resolution  passed  in  the  Canadian  capital, 
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The  advantage  of  being  able  to  refer  to  the  official  verbatim 
reports  of  these  two  gatherings  requires  no  emphasising.  Had 
it  not  been  for  these  Blue  Books  we  should  have  had  no 
record  of  the  only  debates  in  the  last  twenty  years  on  trade 
relations  within  the  Empire  in  which  the  Prime  Ministers  and 
other  accredited  representatives  of  the  self-governing  Colonies 
have  taken  part.  That  Mr.  Chamberlain  committed  an  error  of 
judgment  when  he  agreed  to  abandon  the  principle  of  verbatim 
reports  in  1897  must  be  generally  admitted.  That  he  should 
repeat  the  error  in  1902  was  still  more  unfortunate,  for  then 
he  knew,  or  should  have  known,  that  it  was  vital  to  the  pro- 
posals he  intended  to  put  forward  early  in  1903 — if  he  did  so 
intend — to  be  able  to  point  his  critics  as  well  as  his  followers  to 
the  actual  views  expressed  by  the  Colonial  delegates  a  few  months 
earlier.  This  want  of  forethought  materially  handicapped  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  cause,  just  as  it  placed  the  Colonies  themselves  at 
a  disadvantage.  Let  us  not  commit  a  similar  mistake  in  1907. 
Whether  the  views  expressed  at  the  present  Conference  be  in 
favour  of  fiscal  reform  or  against  it  let  us  know  what  those  views 
are.  What  the  Colonies  will  take  and  what  they  will  give  are 
essentials  in  any  policy  of  fiscal  reform.  The  same  argument 
holds  good  as  regards  the  other  matters  to  be  discussed.  If  the 
non-publicity  policy  of  1897  and  1902  be  followed  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned  the  Conference  need  not  have  been  held. 

Let  us  then  go  back  to  the  procedure  of  1887  and  1894  and  have 
a  verbatim  report  in  the  form  of  a  Blue  Book,  except  where,  in 
the  interests  of  public  policy,  any  disclosure  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  The  Premiers  come  over 
here  as  the  guests  of  the  country,  and  the  country  wants  to  know 
their  opinions,  not  in  the  form  of  a  summary  drawn  up  by  the 
secretary  to  the  Conference,  nor  in  the  form  of  a  party  summary 
drawn  up  by  a  party  newspaper,  but  in  the  form  of  an  official 
verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings,  to  be  issued  and  presented  to 
Parliament  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Conference  has  terminated 
its  sittings. 

II. 
CONSTITUTION  OF  FUTURE  CONFERENCES 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  to  be  congratulated  on  giving 
the  prominence  they  have  done  to  a  matter  of  so  much  Imperial 
importance  as  the  constitution  of  future  Conferences,  a  matter 
which  it  is  only  fair  to  say  was  first  mooted  by  Mr.  Lyttelton 
in  the  State  Paper  which  in  1905  he  addressed  to  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies.  It  is  also  interesting 
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to  note  that  had  the  discussion  taken  place  when  the  late  Govern- 
ment was  in  office,  as  at  one  time  was  thought  to  be  probable, 
the  subject  would  have  been  given  the  same  position  of  priority 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  showing  that  both  the  great  political 
parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  matter. 

The  principle  which  has  guided  his  Majesty's  Government, 
irrespective  of  party,  from  the  commencement  has  been  to  limit 
the  Colonial  representation  to  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies.  Thus,  the  despatch  summoning  the  first  meeting  in 
1887  was  addressed  only  to  the  Governors  of  Colonies  under 
responsible  government.  On  that  occasion  no  special  representa- 
tion was  suggested,  and  no  limit  placed  on  the  number  of  delegates 
attending,  while  officials  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  specially  nomin- 
ated for  the  purpose,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  other  persons  well 
known  for  their  interest  in  Colonial  affairs,  were  invited  to  the 
opening  ceremony,  but  attendance  at  the  actual  Conference 
proceedings  was  strictly  confined  to  representatives  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies.  And  if  this  representation  included  but 
three  Prime  Ministers,  the  cause  was  probably  due  to  the  period 
of  the  Conference  clashing  with  State  arrangements  in  the 
Colonies.  At  the  second  London  Conference  the  invitations  were 
further  restricted,  being  addressed  only  to  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  self-governing  Colonies ;  a  similar  restriction  was  placed 
on  the  Colonial  representation  at  the  gathering  in  1902  and  the 
same  procedure  was  followed  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  the  course  of  the  preliminary  negotiations  exception  was 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Canada  to  the  form  of  invitation 
hitherto  extended  to  the  several  Colonial  Governments  which 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in  these  conferences ;  and  as 
the  exception  was  taken  as  long  ago  as  last  July,  no  doubt 
it  was  intended  as  a  suggestion  to  Lord  Elgin  with  regard 
to  the  present  Conference.  "If  it  be  deemed  expedient,"  the 
Canadian  Government  argued,  "  that  Ministers  other  than  the 
Prime  Minister  of  any  colony  should  be  present,  it  seems  to  be 
desirable  that  their  position  in  the  Conference  should  be  recog- 
nised, and  that  they  should  be  included  in  the  invitation  extended 
by  his  Majesty's  Government."  To  this  request  Lord  Elgin 
replied  that,  while  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  securing  the 
attendance  on  special  occasions  of  other  Ministers,  in  addition  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  necessary  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  general  constitution  of  the  Conference.  He 
pointed  out,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  such  cases  Ministers  would 
be  the  guests  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  This  reply,  however, 
did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  further 
representations  were  made,  but  Lord  Elgin  did  not  see  his  way  to 
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acquiesce  in  the  Canadian  proposal.  He  regarded  it  as  impossible 
for  his  Majesty's  Government,  on  its  own  motion  or  by  communi- 
cating with  the  colonies,  to  introduce  changes  of  this  kind  before 
the  Conference  met,  but  at  the  same  time  he  considered  it  very 
desirable  that  this  and  all  proposals  as  to  the  organisation  of  the 
present  and  future  Conferences  should  be  fully  discussed  between 
the  Prime  Ministers  themselves,  during  their  deliberations  at 
Downing  Street  this  month.  No  time  would  seem  to  have  been 
lost  in  putting  this  suggestion  into  effect.  At  an  early  sitting  of 
the  Conference  the  point  was  raised  by  Sir  William  Lyne. 
Naturally  he  was  supported  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  the 
other  Premiers  acquiescing  it  was  agreed  that  all  ministers 
who  have  come  here  as  the  guests  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
should  be  made  full  members  of  the  Conference,  provided  that 
not  more  than  two  representatives  from  any  one  colony  spoke  on 
the  same  subject,  and  that  the  established  principle  of  one  colony 
one  vote  be  maintained. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  here  of  the  objection  advanced 
by  the  Australian  States,  who  protested  against  their  interests 
being  solely  represented  at  the  Conference  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Commonwealth.  They  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  self- 
governing  colonies,  in  the  same  sense  as  Newfoundland  and 
Natal,  and  therefore  entitled  to  participate  in  the  Conference 
equally  with  those  two  colonies.  This  claim  his  Majesty's 
Government  very  properly  declined  to  accept,  and  Mr.  Deakin 
also  wrote  strongly  supporting  the  Imperial  view,  which  is  that 
the  Colonial  Conference  is  intended  for  discussion  of  questions  of 
common  interest  affecting  the  relations  of  the  mother-country 
and  the  King's  dominions  over  seas.  Lord  Elgin  ended  the 
correspondence  by  pointing  out  that  "  the  matter  at  issue  resolves 
itself  into  the  question  whether  the  purposes  of  the  Colonial 
Conference  are  included  in  those  purposes  for  which  the  people 
of  Australia  have  chosen  to  be  represented  by  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  that  question  his  Majesty's  Government  think  there  can 
be  only  one  answer.  .  .  .  Even  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  subjects 
which  may  be  regarded,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  still  the  business 
of  the  States,  the  Common  wealth  possesses  or  may  acquire  para- 
mount power."  As  to  the  general  tenour  of  these  remarks  no 
exception  can  be  taken ;  but  when  I  come  to  the  subject  of 
emigration  I  shall  feel  bound  to  call  in  question  the  validity  of 
the  last  part  of  this  statement. 

It  will  be  also  observed  that  these  Conferences  have  been  held 
at  uncertain  intervals,  a  period  of  ten  years  elapsing  between  the 
first  and  second,  and  five  years  between  the  second  and  third  and 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  that,  as  already  mentioned,  they  have 
met  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  the  colonial  representatives 
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in  London  incidental  to  important  Imperial  ceremonies.  At  the 
close  of  the  debate  on  the  political  relations  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  self-governing  colonies  which  took  place  in  1897, 
it  was  resolved  unanimously : 

That  it  is  desirable,  whenever  and  wherever  practicable,  to  group  together 
under  a  federal  union  those  Colonies  which  are  geographically  united,  and  that 
meanwhile  it  would  be  desirable  to  hold  periodical  conferences  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of 
common  interest. 

The  second  part  of  this  resolution  received  more  definite  form 
in  1902,  when  it  was  resolved,  also  unanimously,  and  again  after 
a  discussion  on  political  relations  : 

That  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  conferences  were  held, 
as  far  as  practicable,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  four  years,  at  which  questions 
of  common  interest  affecting  the  relations  of  the  mother-country  and  his 
Majesty's  dominions  over  the  seas  could  be  discussed  and  considered  as 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  is  requested 
to  arrange  for  such  conferences  after  communication  with  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  respective  Colonies.  In  case  of  any  emergency  arising  upon  which  a 
special  conference  may  have  been  deemed  necessary,  the  next  ordinary  con- 
ference to  be  held  not  sooner  than  three  years  thereafter. 

The  effect  of  this  resolution  was  to  fix  a  limit  of  time 
between  each  succeeding  Conference,  and  to  specify  the  personnel. 
The  resolution  itself  was  taken  by  the  late  Government  to  be 
based  on  the  anticipation  that  the  next  Conference,  that  is,  the 
present  assembly,  would  be  constituted  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  1902,  and  from  this  construction  the  present  Government 
saw  no  reason  to  dissent,  especially  having  regard  to  the  resolu- 
tion on  federation  passed  by  the  Conference  of  1897.  When, 
therefore,  the  Australian  States  protested  that  their  interests  were 
not  solely  represented  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Lord  Elgin  was  in  a  position  to  meet  their  arguments 
by  reference  to  the  above  resolutions.  Similarly,  for  Lord  Elgin 
to  have  acquiesced  in  the  request  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Canada,  that  the  present  Conference  might  be 
regarded  as  one  of  Colonial  Ministers,  and  not  of  Prime  Ministers, 
would  have  been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  1902  resolution,  which 
placed  it  on  record  that  Prime  Ministers  alone  could  be  members 
of  future  Conferences.  In  short,  these  resolutions  reaffirm  the 
principle  on  which  his  Majesty's  Government  have  acted  all 
along,  and  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Conference 
must,  as  Lord  Elgin  said,  come  from  within  and  not  from 
without.  The  fact,  however,  that  dissatisfaction  prevailed  both 
in  Australia  and  Canada  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
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Conference  rendered  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  discussed  ab  initio. 

Other  matters  required  attention  in  the  same  connection, 
prominent  among  them  being  the  title  of  the  gathering,  hitherto 
officially  styled  and  universally  known  as  the  "  Colonial  Con- 
ference," a  designation  also  used  to  describe  the  Ottawa 
meeting  in  1894.  The  use  of  the  epithet  "  Colonial "  is 
manifestly  incorrect,  seeing  that  Lord  Elgin  has  officially  laid 
it  down  that  the  Conference  is  intended  "  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  of  common  interest  affecting  the  relations  of  the 
mother-country  and  of  his  Majesty's  Dominions  over  the  seas," 
while  the  1902  resolution  placed  it  beyond  dispute  that  one  of 
the  parties  to  this  discussion  should  be  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  I  suggested  some  time  ago  in  another  place 
that  the  gathering  should  be  styled  "  Imperial  Conference,"  and 
this  suggestion  was  also  put  forward  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Canada,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
is  a  body  of  eminently  practical  Colonial  statesmen.  The  late 
Government,  through  Mr.  Lyttelton,  considered  that  it  might  be 
well  to  discard  the  title  of  "  Colonial  Conferences,"  which,  as  they 
admitted,  imperfectly  expresses  the  facts,  and  to  speak  of  these 
meetings  in  future  as  meetings  of  the  "  Imperial  Council."  In 
that  case  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  would  represent 
the  Home  Government,  while  India,  we  were  told,  would  also 
be  represented  whenever  her  interests  required,  the  other 
members  of  the  Council  being  "  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Colonies  represented  at  the  Conference  of  1902,  or,  if  any  Prime 
Ministers  should  be  unable  to  attend,  representatives  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  their  Governments."  In  this  way  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton considered  the  permanent  body  of  the  Imperial  Council  would 
be  formed,  but,  as  was  the  case  in  1902,  he  suggested  that  their 
consultations  might  be  assisted,  when  necessary  for  special 
purposes,  by  other  Ministers  belonging  either  to  the  Imperial  or 
to  the  Colonial  Governments. 

In  the  absence  of  a  verbatim  report  of  the  Conference  pro- 
ceedings it  may  be  useful  to  consider  here  the  views  expressed  on 
this  question  by  the  Governments  of  the  self-governing  Colonies 
before  the  Conference  assembled.  The  Dominion  of  Canada 
referred  the  matter  to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  who, 
after  expressing  themselves  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  late 
Government  in  believing  that  political  institutions,  as  Mr. 
Lyttelton  himself  expressed  it,  "  may  often  be  wisely  left  to 
develop  in  accordance  with  circumstances,  and,  as  it  were,  of 
their  own  accord,"  proceeded  to  give  this  as  a  specific  reason  for 
entertaining  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  proposed  change. 
In  their  opinion,  the  change  would  be  interpreted  as  marking  a 
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step  distinctly  in  advance  of  the  position  hitherto  attained  in  the 
discussion  of  the  relations  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
Colonies.  The  committee  interpreted  the  term  "  Conference  "  to 
represent  "  a  more  or  less  unconventional  gathering  for  informal 
discussion  of  public  questions,  continued,  it  may  be,  from  time  to 
time  as  circumstances  external  to  itself  may  render  expedient,  but 
possessing  no  faculty  or  form  of  binding  action,"  and  in  their 
opinion  the  assembly  of  Colonial  Ministers  which  met  in  1887, 
1897,  and  1902  appeared  to  fulfil  these  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  term  "  Council,"  in  the  view  of  Canadian 
Ministers,  indicated  "  a  more  formal  assemblage,  possessing  an 
advisory  and  deliberative  character,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
word  '  Imperial,'  suggesting  a  permanent  institution  which,  en- 
dowed with  a  continuous  life,  might  eventually  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  full  measure  of  autono- 
mous, legislative,  and  administrative  power,  now  enjoyed  by  all 
the  self-governing  Colonies."  For  these  reasons  the  committee 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  any  change  were  necessary  in  the 
title  of  these  meetings  it  should  be  from  Colonial  to  Imperial 
Conference.  A  close  examination  of  the  official  correspondence 
on  the  subject  and  the  views  which  have  found  expression  in  the 
Canadian  Press  leave  but  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  Dominion 
Government  see  many  objections  to  Mr.  Lyttelton's  proposals. 

The  Government  of  Newfoundland,  while  in  accord  "  with 
the  wisdom  and  correctness  of  the  principle  involved,"  doubted 
whether  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  could  be  advantageously 
carried  into  practice,  and  expressed  their  opinion  that  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  the  objects  in  view  could  best  be  attained 
by  periodical  conferences  upon  the  lines  of  previous  Colonial  Con- 
ferences. And  to  this  conclusion  the  Newfoundland  Government 
apparently  intend  to  adhere.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out 
that  the  two  standpoints  from  which  the  matter  was  considered  by 
Sir  Kobert  Bond  and  his  Ministers — namely  as  an  advisory  council 
and  a  council  with  executive  functions  or  legislative  powers — 
seemed  hardly  to  be  justified  from  the  proposition  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Lyttelton,  who  lost  no  time  in  advising  the  Newfoundland 
Premier  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  Imperial  Council 
should  possess  any  executive  or  legislative  powers;  "it  would 
be  merely  a  continuation,  under  a  more  appropriate  title,  of  the 
existing  Colonial  Conferences  which  meet  periodically  for  consul- 
tative purposes." 

The  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  agreed  in  principle  with 
the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Council,  and  were  ready  to 
discuss  the  question  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  but  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  Ministers 
remembered  what  ^Mr.  Lyttelton,  if  he  had  not  forgotten,  left 
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unsaid,  that  the  Federation  of  the  South  African  Colonies — a 
movement,  if  rumour  speaks  truly,  not  likely  long  to  be  delayed — 
must  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Council.  Consideration,  they  pointed  out,  and  with  considerable 
force,  must  be  given,  among  other  things,  to  the  remarkable 
dissimilarity  prevailing  in  the  several  self-governing  colonies  of 
the  Empire,  both  in  respect  to  the  number  and  character  of  their 
people,  and  of  their  geographical  inequalities.  These  matters, 
they  argued,  render  it  impossible  to  propose  any  fair  representation 
proportional  to  the  relative  degree  of  importance  and  interest  of 
each  colony.  And  recognising  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  what  they  termed  "  any  fine  adjustments  "  in  respect  of 
elective  representation,  the  Cape  Ministry  declared  themselves 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  introduction  of  any  such  proposal 
at  present  might  lead  to  unfortunate  differences  which  would 
prejudicially  affect  the  success  of  the  scheme.  But  they  added, 
"  So  long  as  the  functions  of  the  Council  remain  deliberative 
this  postponement  is  possible,  and  Ministers  trust  that  this  may 
continue  iso  until  the  arrival  of  that  happy  condition  when  the 
various  South  African  Colonies  are  possessed  of  full  self-govern- 
ment, and  bound  together  with  ties  resembling  those  of  the 
Australian  Confederacy  and  the  great  Canadian  Dominion." 

On  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Mr.  Deakin 
fully  endorsed  the  view  of  the  late  Government,  that  the  title  of 
Colonial  Conference  inadequately  expresses  the  importance  and 
nature  of  meetings  which  the  Commonwealth  thinks  may  be 
better  described  as  those  of  an  Imperial  Council.  The  New 
Zealand  Government  did  not  commit  itself  to  details,  but 
may  be  said  to  agree  in  principle  with  Mr.  Lyttelton's  sugges- 
tion. Sir  Joseph  Ward  submitted  the  following  resolution  for 
discussion  at  Downing  Street :  "  That  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Empire,  and  facilitate  the  dealing  with  questions 
that  affect  the  over-sea  dominions,  if  an  Imperial  Council  were 
established,  to  which  each  of  the  self-governing  colonies  should 
send  a  representative."  The  Government  of  Natal  accepted  the 
proposition  without  offering  any  observation. 

That  the  term  Imperial  Council  indicates  a  more  formal 
assemblage  than  the  present  Colonial  Conference  is  at  once 
evident,  and  as  the  Conference  is  a  deliberative  and  consultative 
body,  so  would  the  Council  be;  but  to  refer  to  the  proposed 
Council  as  an  advisory  body,  as  Canada  does  in  condemnation, 
and  the  Cape  Colony  does  as  a  matter  of  desirable  necessity, 
seems  to  import  a  factor  into  the  question  which  the  facts  do  not 
justify,  seeing  that  Mr.  Lyttelton  himself  stated  that  the  Council 
would  possess  neither  executive  nor  legislative  powers. 
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III. 
PERMANENT   JOINT    COMMISSION 

The  scheme  for  transforming  the  Colonial  Conference  into  an 
Imperial  Council,  advanced  by  the  late  Government,  was  divided 
into  two  parts.  One  had  reference  to  the  composition  of  the 
Council,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  the  other  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  Joint  Commission.  It  is  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  scheme  that  I  now  propose  to  direct  attention.  In 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  Governments  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies  Mr.  Lyttelton  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  view  taken  with  regard  to  the  change  of 
title,  the  future  practical  utility  of  the  assemblage,  whether 
styled  Colonial  Conference  or  Imperial  Council,  depended  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  institution  of  an  organised  body  to  do  work 
preliminary  and  subsequent  to  the  periodical  meetings.  And 
while  Lord  Elgin,  soon  after  the  present  Government  came  into 
office,  took  occasion  to  notify  the  Colonial  Governments  that  he 
did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  adopt  either  recommendation 
made  by  his  predecessor,  yet,  in  view  of  the  expression  of  opinion 
received  from  the  colonies,  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
scheme  in  its  entirety  should  be  freely  discussed  when  the 
Conference  met. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  sent  in  a  resolution  dealing 
with  the  whole  scheme.  It  may  be  convenient  to  set  out  here 
that  portion  of  it  having  direct  reference  to  the  matter  under 
review  : 

That  the  object  of  such  council  shall  be  to  discuss  at 
regular  Conferences  matters  of  common  Imperial  interest,  and 
to  establish  a  system  by  which  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  kept  informed  during  the  periods  between  the  Conferences 
in  regard  to  matters  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  subjects 
for  discussion.  That  there  shall  be  a  permanent  secretarial 
staff  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  information  for  the 
use  of  the  Council,  of  attending  to  the  execution  of  its 
resolutions,  and  of  conducting  correspondence  on  matters 
relating  to  its  affairs.  That  the  expenses  of  such  a  staff 
shall  be  borne  by  the  countries  represented  on  the  Council 
in  proportion  to  their  populations. 

This,  in  effect,  embodies  the  main  features  of  Mr.  Lyttel ton's 
proposal.  It  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  looking  back  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  past  Conferences  that  had  the  subjects  been  carefully 
prepared  beforehand  by  a  body  on  which  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Governments  were  represented,  they  would  have  come  up  for 
discussion  in  a  clearer  and  more  concise  form,  enabling  the  Con- 
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ferences  to  pass  more  mature  judgments  than  was  often  found 
possible  in  existing  circumstances.  Again,  several  matters  might 
have  been  referred,  with  advantage  to  all  parties  concerned,  for 
further  consideration.  For  example,  at  one  of  the  last  meetings 
of  the  State  Premiers  at  Hobart  it  was  suggested  that  a  commis- 
sion should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  closer 
commercial  arrangements  within  the  Empire,  in  favour  of  which 
a  resolution  was  passed,  Kecalling  this  incident  at  the  1897 
Conference,  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed  out  that  if  it  were  the 
wish  of  the  other  self-governing  Colonies  to  join  in  such  an 
inquiry  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  glad  to  take  part  in 
it  and  make  arrangements  for  the  purpose. 

Now  if  the  proposed  joint  commission  had  been  in  being  at 
that  date  this  matter  might  have  been  then  and  there  referred, 
and  thus,  in  1902,  when  the  next  conference  met,  we  should  have 
had  a  timely  debate  on  Preference,  which  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  the  means  of  avoiding  much  of  the  misunderstanding  that 
has  arisen  in  the  public  mind  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
views  on  the  subject  entertained  by  the  self-governing  colonies. 
The  same  means  might  also  have  prevented  the  party  feeling 
engendered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  advocacy  of  what  he  had  good 
reason  to  describe  as  the  colonial  offer.  Take  also  the  resolutions 
passed  in  1902  regarding  the  laws  affecting  shipping,  the  position 
of  the  mail  services  between  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  questions 
of  freight  charges  and  the  securing  of  suitable  steamers  for  Imperial 
service  in  time  of  war,  the  adoption  of  some  system  for  the  protec- 
tion of  patents  and  other  kindred  subjects.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  very  form  of  the  resolution  indicated  a  need  for  subse- 
quent inquiry  into  facts,  and  the  best  practical  means  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  principles  expressed.  "  Obviously,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  late  Colonial  Secretary,  "  the  Conference  itself  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  make  such  an  inquiry. 
Whether  it  should  be  made  and  how  it  should  be  made  was, 
in  fact,  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  government." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  late  Cabinet  were  correct  in 
advancing  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  greatly  conduced  to  the 
acceleration  of  business,  as  well  as  to  the  utility  of  the  work  done 
by  past  Conferences,  if  there  had  then  been  in  existence  a 
permanent  Commission  representing  all  the  States  concerned. 
Another  matter  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  is  that  some- 
times in  matters  of  joint  concern  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
arrange  an  ad  hoc  Conference,  containing  representatives  of  the 
several  States  interested,  a  matter  which  in  practice  is  found 
difficult  to  effect.  Often,  as  Mr.  Lyttelton  pointed  out,  much 
correspondence  ensued,  and  valuable  time  was  lost  before  a  com- 
mittee could  be  got  together. 
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The  suggestion  put  forward  was  that  the  Commission  be 
constituted  at  first  for  a  term  of  years,  and  if  it  be  found  to 
work  successfully,  for  that  term  to  be  renewed.  It  was  to 
consist  of  a  permanent  nucleus  of  members,  nominated,  in  a 
certain  proportion,  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments, 
power  being  reserved  to  appoint  additional  members  when 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  special  inquiries.  On  the 
question  of  personality,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  sine  qud  nan, 
that  the  permanent  members  of  the  Commission  be  men  of 
business  or  official  experience,  their  remuneration  resting  with 
the  Governments  they  represented.  The  office  was  to  be  in 
London,  and  the  late  Government  volunteered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  an  adequate  secretarial  staff.  Such  was  the  proposal  in  outline 
on  which  the  present  Conference  was  asked  to  pass  judgment. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  Commonwealth  resolution  that 
Australia  more  than  favours  the  matter  in  principle,  seeing  that  the 
Colonial  Government  offers  to  bear  its  share  of  the  staff  expenses ; 
but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Deakin  has  stated  elsewhere 
that  his  Government  considered  Australia  should  be  allowed  two 
representatives  at  least  on  the  Commission,  one  of  whom  should 
be  the  High  Commissioner,  when  appointed,  or  his  substitute. 
Eeplying  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Cape 
Government  said  that  they  regarded  the  institution  of  what  they 
appropriately  termed  "  an  intelligence  department "  as  an  essential 
adjunct  to  the  council,  and  one  that  will  very  materially  facilitate 
and  expedite  the  work  of  the  parent  body.  On  the  permanency 
of  appointments,  however,  Cape  Colony  inclines  to  the  view  that 
better  results  might  be  obtained  if  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission were  appointed  for  a  fixed  number  of  years. 

The  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Privy  Council,  were  unable 
to  wholly  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  "  that  such  a  Commission 
might  conceivably  interfere  with  the  working  of  responsible 
Government."  Other  points  of  objection  raised  by  them  were 
that  a  Joint  Commission  would  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
Colonial  Office  and  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  offices  presided 
over  by  the  High  Commissioners  and  Agents-General  representing 
the  parties  to  the  Conference.  As  to  the  Colonial  Office  argu- 
ment, it  has  been  expressly  pointed  out  that  the  Joint  Commission 
would  not  supersede,  but  supplement,  the  functions  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  same 
reasoning  would  apply  in  the  matter  of  the  work  done  by  the 
officers  of  the  High  Commissioners  and  Agents-General.  More- 
over, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  object  in  establishing 
the  Joint  Commission  was  to  have  a  body  on  which  all  parties 
to  the  Conference  or  Council  would  be  represented. 

Such,  then,  was  the  position  in  brief  when  the  present  Con- 
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ferenoe  proceeded  to  discuss  the  matter  on  the  resolutions  brought 
forward  by  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Cape  Colony.  As  the  discussion  which  followed  was  confidential, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  endeavour  to  lift  the  veil ;  but  it  may  assist 
my  readers  to  follow  the  trend  of  events  if  I  reproduce  the  official 
summary  of  the  debate. 

IV. 
OFFICIAL  SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

MR.  DEAKIN,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  referred  to  Mr.  Lyttelton's  despatch,  which  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  new  title,  and  said  that  the  Commonwealth 
felt  that  they  were  prepared  to  adopt  it  as  a  fitting  cognomen, 
but  that  their  intention  was  to  retain  the  Conferences  as  they 
have  existed  unaltered  in  personnel  or  in  procedure,  except  so  far 
as  the  several  meetings  might  with  advantage  be  conducted 
between  the  intervals  of  assembling,  and  so  far  as  a  more 
efficient  means  might  be  provided  for  keeping  members  in  touch 
with  one  another.  It  was  not  intended  to  endow  the  new  body 
under  whatever  title  with  any  legislative  or  executive  power 
whatever,  or  to  alter  its  immediate  dependence  upon  the  Govern- 
ments represented.  They  agreed,  when  the  despatch  of  the 
Canadian  Government  came  into  their  hands,  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  title  "Imperial  Confer- 
ence," if  pressed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  instead  of  Imperial 
Council.  The  Commonwealth  also  went  on  in  its  resolution  to 
propose  the  establishment  of  a  secretariat,  with  a  view  to  the 
consultation  of  the  various  members  of  the  Conference  in  the 
intervals  between  their  meetings,  which  would  provide  the  Con- 
ference with  an  agenda  or  partly  or  completely  prepared  and 
sometimes  partly  digested  matters,  and  would,  after  the  Con- 
ference had  closed  its  labours,  be  merely  an  agency  for  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  one  Conference  and  for  acting  as  an  inter- 
mediary at  the  suggestion  of  any  Prime  Minister  or  Government 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  next  Conference.  What  was  intended 
was  the  continuation  of  the  present  Conference  under  improved 
methods,  systematised  procedure,  larger  information,  and  greater 
efficiency  with  increased  dignity  and  prestige.  He  indicated 
that  the  secretariat  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  appointed  by  the 
Conference,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  attached  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  business  of  the 
self-governing  colonies  should  be  detached  from  the  Colonial 
Office  and  transferred  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  interposed  to  explain  that  the  interpretation  placed  by 
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the  Canadian  Government  upon  Mr.  Lyttelton's  despatch  was 
that  the  proposed  Imperial  Council  should  be  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  present  Conference  assisted  by  a  permament 
body  similar  to  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee — a  permanent 
Imperial  Civil  Committee.  To  this  the  Canadian  Government 
demurred  at  once,  and  suggested  that  the  name  "  Conference " 
should  be  retained,  but  that  the  word  "  Imperial "  should  be 
prefixed,  these  Conferences  being  really  Imperial  in  character, 
since  they  are  not  composed  only  of  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
but  of  the  representatives  of  the  Imperial  Government  also.  He 
was  glad  that  Mr.  Deakin  accepted  the  title  "  Imperial  Confer- 
ence." He  understood  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Council 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  not  pressed.  With  regard  to  the 
secretariat,  he  doubted  whether  the  Prime  Minister  could  be 
expected  to  undertake  its  supervision.  The  Colonial  Office,  which 
was  already  divided  into  departments,  was  the  proper  department 
to  deal  with  the  self-governing  or  Crown  Colonies.  He  insisted 
that  this  secretariat  should  be  covered  by  Ministerial  responsibility. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  had 
no  objection  to  the  term  "Conference"  so  long  as  its  functions 
were  defined,  though  he  had  preferred  the  word  "  Council "  as 
indicating  more  permanency.  He  urged  that  the  self-governing 
colonies  should  be  regarded  in  a  different  category  from  the 
Crown  Colonies,  and  would  be  glad  to  discard  the  term  "  Colony  " 
in  favour  of  the  expression  "  States  of  the  Empire  "  or  some  other 
suitable  designation  for  the  self-governing  colonies  which  are  not 
dominions  or  commonwealths.  He  pressed  the  propriety  of 
including  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  the 
Conference ;  the  functions  of  the  Conference  should  be  consulta- 
tive and  advisory  only.  As  to  the  secretariat,  he  suggested  that 
the  Prime  Ministers  should  confer  as  to  the  best  means  of  filling 
up  the  gap  between  Conferences,  and  that  the  representatives  of 
the  colonies  in  England  might  act  as  the  channel  of  communi- 
cations. 

DR.  JAMESON,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony,  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  securing  unanimity,  and  made  it  clear 
that  his  colony  did  not  wish  to  initiate  any  new  scheme,  but  to 
make  more  efficient  the  work  of  the  Conference  as  it  stands  at 
present.  His  idea  was  that  the  secretariat  should  be  the  secre- 
tariat of  all  the  Prime  Ministers,  including  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  each  colony  appointing  its  representative  upon  it, 
but  that  no  powers  should  be  thereby  delegated  away  from  the 
self-governing  colonies.  What  was  wanted  was  a  link  between 
the  colonies,  and  the  seed  planted  might  grow  later  into  a  closer 
union. 

GENERAL  BOTHA,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Transvaal,  quoted 
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words  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opening  speech  at  the  last  Con- 
ference, in  which  he  spoke  of  the  object  of  such  a  Council  as  he 
referred  to  as  not  being  completely  secured  until  there  had  been 
conferred  upon  it  executive  functions,  and  perhaps  also  legislative 
powers.  On  reading  this  he  thought  that  the  adoption  of  the 
word  "  Council  "  might  make  an  infraction  upon  the  rights  of 
responsible  government.  He  was  anxious  to  build  slowly.  He 
did  not  quite  understand  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  secretariat, 
and  wished  to  maintain  the  bond  of  connection  as  directly  as  pos- 
sible between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  self-governing  colonies. 
He  would  like  the  Agents-General  to  prepare  the  agenda. 

Later  on  Lord  Elgin  informed  the  Conference  that  the  Prime 
Minister  did  not  see  his  way  to  agree  to  the  arrangement  that  the 
secretariat  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Prime  Minister  in 
his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Conference.  It  was  essential,  he 
added,  that  there  should  be  Ministerial  responsibility  for  the 
secretariat,  and  that  his  Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to 
take  that  responsibility  and  place  it  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  and  that  he  would  also  endeavour  so  to  separate 
the  departments  of  the  Colonial  Office  that  there  would  be  a 
distinct  division  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  responsibly  governed 
colonies.  How  soon  the  change  could  be  effected  he  could 
not  say. 

This  ended  the  discussion,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  :— 

That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  a  Con- 
ference, to  be  called  the  Imperial  Conference,  is  held  every 
four  years,  at  which  questions  of  common  interest  may  be 
discussed  and  considered  as  between  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  his  Governments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  ex  officio  President,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions  ex  officio  members  of  the  Conference. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Conference  and  will  take  the  chair  in  the 
absence  of  the  President.  He  will  arrange  for  such  Imperial 
Conferences  after  communication  with  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  respective  dominions. 

Such  other  Ministers  as  the  respective  Governments  may 
appoint  will  also  be  members  of  the  Conference — it  being 
understood  that,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Con- 
ference, each  discussion  will  be  conducted  by  not  more  than 
two  representatives  from  each  Government,  and  that  each 
Government  will  have  only  one  vote. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  system  by  which  the 
several  Governments  represented  shall  be  kept  informed 
during  the  periods  between  the  Conferences  in  regard  to 
matters  which  have  been  or  may  be  subjects  for  discussion, 
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by  means  of  a  permanent  secretarial  staff  charged  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  with  the 
duty  of  obtaining  information  for  the  use  of  the  Conference, 
of  attending  to  its  resolutions,  and  of  conducting  correspon- 
dence on  matters  relating  to  its  affairs. 

That  upon  matters  of  importance  requiring  consultation 
between  two  or  more  Governments  which  cannot  conveniently 
be  postponed  until  the  next  Conference,  or  involving  subjects 
of  a  minor  character  or  such  as  call  for  detailed  consideration, 
subsidiary  conferences  should  be  held  bet  ween  representatives 
of  the  Governments  concerned  specially  chosen  for  the 
purpose. 
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On  the  whole  it  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  a  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  in  Imperial  unity  by  the  above  resolution. 
As  I  have  for  years  advocated  changing  the  title  of  the  Conference 
from  "  Colonial  "  to  "  Imperial,"  it  affords  me  no  little  satisfac- 
tion to  find  this  suggestion  is  now  to  be  put  into  operation.  That 
the  Prime  Minister  should  accept  the  presidency  is  but  the 
natural  sequence  of  his  pronouncement  that  the  Conference  was 
between  the  Premiers  and  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  which- 
ever political  party  may  happen  to  be  in  office  on  future  occasions, 
the  Prime  Minister  will  doubtless  consider  it  his  duty  to  preside, 
as  often  as  possible,  at  the  Conference  sittings.  Continuity  as 
regards  voting  power  is  secured  by  accepting  the  principle  of  one 
colony  one  vote,  while  with  the  disappearance  of  the  term 
"Council"  from  the  discussion  there  no  longer  remained  any 
ground  for  resisting  the  claims  of  Colonial  Governments  to  settle 
the  dimensions  of  their  own  representation.  So  many  considera- 
tions were  involved  in  the  establishment  of  a  separate  secretariat, 
and  the  conflicting  interests  were  of  so  obvious  a  nature,  that  the 
Conference  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  carry,  at  the  first 
time  of  asking,  so  radical  a  change  as  that  proposed  by  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Cape  Colony.  What  is  not  quite  understood 
here  is  the  long-standing  dislike  that  all  self-governing  com- 
munities, and  especially  perhaps  Australia,  feel  at  knowing  that 
if  they  are  emancipated  from  Crown  Government  they  are  still, 
for  all  Imperial  purposes,  controlled  from  the  Colonial  Office. 
These  democratic  communities  burn  to  deal  with  the  principal 
and  not  with  the  agent.  When  and  how  this  will  come  about  it 
is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  that  it  must  come  sooner  or  later  it 
would  be  useless  to  deny.  Meanwhile  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  the  bridge  will  carry  the  traffic. 

If  I  might  make  a  suggestion,  it  is  that  the  Colonial  Office 
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should  meet  the  Colonial  proposal  half-way  by  taking  in  some 
assistance  from  outside,  and  by  adopting  the  principle  contained 
in  the  further  Australian  resolution,  "  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  be  invited  to  frame  a  scheme  which  will  create 
opportunities  for  members  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Colonial 
Office  to  acquire  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  colonies  with  whose  business  they  have 
to  deal,  whether  by  appointments,  temporary  interchanges,  or 
periodical  visits  of  officers,  or  similar  means." 

Although  the  matter  has  attracted  the  attention  of  previous 
conferences,  no  resolution  has  yet  been  passed.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  suggestion,  and  under 
his  regime  the  principle  was  often  put  into  force  with  regard  to 
Crown  Colonies ;  Mr.  Lyttelton  also  favoured  the  proposal,  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  present  Colonial  Secretary  of  State  shares 
the  same  view.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  example  of  the  practice 
is  the  case  of  Mr.  Olivier,  just  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica. 
Entering  the  Colonial  Office  as  a  junior  clerk,  he  became  acting 
Colonial  Secretary  of  British  Honduras,  returning  to  Downing 
Street  for  a  few  years,  and  then  going  to  Jamaica  as  Colonial 
Secretary.  After  some  years'  residence  in  the  West  Indies 
he  again  resumed  his  work  in  Downing  Street,  taking  up 
his  position  among  the  principal  clerks.  Another  case  is  that  of 
Mr.  Fiddes,  who  for  some  time  was  Secretary  to  the  Transvaal 
Administration,  being  appointed  to  that  post  while  a  clerk  in  the 
Colonial  Office.  On  resigning  his  position  there  he  resumed  his 
old  work  at  headquarters,  and  still  remains  on  the  permanent 
staff  at  Downing  Street.  A  third  instance  is  that  of  Mr.  Antrobus, 
who,  as  a  second  division  clerk,  was  selected  to  administer  the 
Government  of  St.  Helena  for  about  a  year.  He  is  now  an 
Assistant  Under- Secretary  of  State.  Fourthly,  we  have  the  case 
of  Mr.  Harris,  who,  after  spending  three  years  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  went  out  to  the  West  Indies  as  secretary  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. After  remaining  in  the  colony  for  six  months  he  resumed 
his  position  on  the  permanent  staff  in  Downing  Street. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  with  regard  to  these 
appointments  and  temporary  interchanges  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  custom  at  the  Colonial  Office  not  to  employ  a  clerk  who 
has  seen  local  service  in  the  particular  department  dealing  with 
the  correspondence  of  the  Colony  in  which  that  service  was 
performed.  Mr.  Olivier 's  case,  however,  shows  that  the  custom 
is  not  always  followed,  as  he  came  from  the  West  Indies  to  the 
West  Indian  department  in  Downing  Street,  and  went  from  that 
department  to  take  up  his  duties  as  Governor  of  Jamaica.  But 
his  case  is  exceptional ;  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  practice,  but  at  the  same  time  it  appears  hardly  to  follow 
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out  the  intention  of  the  Australian  resolution,  and  if  maintained 
in  regard  to  the  new  permanent  secretariat  the  object  in  view 
will  be  entirely  frustrated. 

Before  passing  away  from  the  subject,  I  must  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  resolution  governing  the  constitution  of 
future  conferences,  no  mention  is  made  of  India.  At  past 
gatherings  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  to  attend  if  his  presence  was  desirable.  On  the  present 
occasion  Sir  James  Mackay  was  specially  appointed  to  represent 
the  India  Office,  and  he  appears  to  have  attended  every  sitting 
of  the  Conference.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this 
is  to  form  a  precedent  for  the  representation  of  India  at  future 
conferences,  or  whether  Indian  representation  is  to  go  back  to  the 
same  footing  as  in  1887,  1897,  and  1902.  Without  India  the  use 
of  the  epithet  "  Imperial  "  would  seem  scarcely  justifiable. 

Another  matter  calling  for  reform,  and  one  raised  by  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  is  the  application  or  misapplication  of  the  one  term 
"  colony  "  to  all  our  colonial  possessions,  whether  they  be  under 
Crown  government,  responsible  government,  or  are  in  them- 
selves a  dominion  or  commonwealth.  Obviously  so  general  a 
designation  is  unfitting.  While  retaining  the  terms  dominion 
and  commonwealth,  Sir  Joseph  would  prefer  to  have  all  other 
self-governing  communities  called  "  States."  But  such  an  appel- 
lation, to  judge  from  the  recent  correspondence  between  the 
Colonial  Office  and  the  Australian  States,  would  be  sure  to  meet 
with  opposition  from  within.  We  could,  for  instance,  scarcely  have 
one  "  State "  enjoying  powers  and  rights  which  are  denied  to 
another  "  State  "  within  the  Empire,  and  this  must,  I  fear,  be  the 
case  if  Sir  Joseph's  proposal  be  adopted.  I  quite  appreciate  that 
New  Zealand,  with  a  High  Commissioner  in  London,  does  not 
care  to  be  referred  to  by  the  same  title  as  Jamaica,  and  I  notice 
that  in  all  the  suggestions  and  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
Conference  by  the  New  Zealand  Government,  the  self-governing 
colonies  are  alluded  to  as  "  dependencies."  But  here  again  a 
country  enjoying  self-government  can  hardly  be  called  a  depen- 
dency. The  name  itself  conflicts  with  self-government.  Perhaps 
the  matter  will  be  talked  over  before  the  Conference  separates, 
and  some  conclusion  arrived  at  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

A  third  question  arises  in  connection  with  the  new  styling  of 
the  Conference,  and  that  is  the  present  use  or  misuse  of  the  term 
"  Imperial,"  and  this,  I  must  say,  gives  me  some  difficulty.  When 
I  suggested  that  future  conferences  should  be  called  "  Imperial " 
in  place  of  "  Colonial,"  I  asked  that  the  Conference  should  at  the 
same  time  give  some  ruling  as  to  whether  the  word  "  Imperial " 
should  continue  to  be  the  special  prerogative  of  the  mother-land 
or  should  be  used  only  in  connection  with  matters  having  a 
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common  interest  to  the  different  communities  which  make  up  the 
vast  population  of  the  British  Empire.  This  request  seems  to 
have  escaped  notice  seeing  that  in  nearly  every  official  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  Downing  Street  the  term  is  used  in  both  senses, 
a  practice  that  is  as  inconvenient  as  it  is  incorrect.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  constitution  of  future  conferences  cannot  be  said 
to  be  complete  until  the  Conference  has  passed  judgment  on  the 
future  use  of  the  epithet  "  Imperial." 

VI. 
PRBPBRBNTIAL     TRADE 

The  second  subject  on  the  Conference  agenda,  but  one  not  yet 
debated,  is  preferential  trade.  In  view  of  the  wide  interest  taken 
in  this  question  both  here  and  in  the  colonies  his  Majesty's 
Government  would,  I  think,  have  been  only  voicing  public  opinion 
had  they  taken  the  initiative,  and  themselves  suggested  it  as  a 
subject  for  discussion.  But  while  the  omission  must  be  regarded 
as  showing  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  enter  the  arena  of  their  own  accord,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  Lord  Elgin  has  accepted  the  preference  resolutions 
sent  in  by  the  Governments  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  that  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  Prime 
Minister  that  the  discussion  will  be  without  restriction  of  any 
kind. 

Although  Canada  has  sent  in  no  resolution  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  the  views  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  Government 
on  the  question  of  preference  need  no  demonstration.  But  in  case 
any  misconception  may  arise,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that 
just  before  leaving  Canada,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion, 
replying  to  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
said  that  "  the  only  question  in  which  we  are  interested,  and  the 
only  question  we  intend  to  bring  before  the  Conference,  is  the 
question  which  absorbed  most  of  our  time  at  the  last  Conference 
—  the  trade  question.  And  upon  the  trade  question  we  have 
nothing  new  to  offer."  Alluding  to  the  memorandum  on  the 
subject  (to  which  reference  will  be  made  later  on)  laid  before  the 
last  Conference,  Sir  Wilfrid  reminded  his  audience  that  it  was 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Canadian  Ministers,  adding  the 
significant  words,  "  Such  as  our  policy  was  in  1902,  such  it  is  in 
1907." 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  statement  and  the  Colonial  resolutions 
cover  the  whole  field,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  Canada 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  the  Cape  Colony  have  hesitated  to 
place  their  cards  on  the  table.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his 
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Majesty's  Government  will  follow  suit.  If  that  be  so  the  1907 
Conference  should  prove  a  memorable  one,  as  the  result  of  a  full- 
dress  debate  in  which  only  the  accredited  representatives  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Governments  take  part  must  inevitably  be  a 
most  important  judgment  for  or  against  the  cause  of  preferential 
trade. 

Without  repeating  the  arguments  used  by  the  partisans  of 
Free  Trade  or  preferential  trade  in  this  country,  or  approaching 
the  subject  from  a  party  standpoint,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
give  the  Colonial  side  of  the  question,  not  opinions  emanating 
from  politicians  as  such  or  individuals  speaking  or  writing  in  a 
private  capacity,  but  the  studied  pronouncements  of  Colonial 
statesmen  authorised  by  their  Governments  to  present  the  views 
of  their  communities  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  way  alone,  can  we  understand  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  policy  advanced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Moreover,  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  has  plainly  indicated,  it  is  on  these  precedents 
that  the  Prime  Ministers  will  rely  at  the  Conference.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  has  been  no  dipping  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the 
Colonies  so  far  as  regards  the  question  of  preferential  trade,  not 
even  an  examination  of  the  officially  expressed  views  of  our  over- 
sea dominions.  The  subject  has  been  treated  solely  from  an 
insular  standpoint,  and  used,  as  occasion  required,  to  promote 
party  passions  and  to  serve  party  interests.  Let  us  for  the 
moment,  however,  brush  all  this  pettiness  aside  and  look  at  the 
views  expressed  by  the  delegates  who  have  attended  the  various 
Colonial  Conferences  which  have  taken  place. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  year  1887,  when  the  first  Colonial 
Conference  was  held  at  Downing  Street.  On  that  occasion  the 
air  was  thick  with  preference  proposals.  Among  those  made  was 
one  suggesting  that  commerce  within  the  Empire  should  be 
encouraged  by  imposing  a  duty  of  an  equal  rate  on  all  imports 
entering  the  Empire  from  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  revenue 
derived  therefrom  should  be  applied  towards  the  expense  of 
defending  the  Empire.  The  suggestion  came  from  Mr.  Hofmeyr, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  fine  analytical  argument,  he  made  several 
references  which,  after  many  years,  found  an  answering  echo  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  advocating  preferential  trade  between 
the  colonies  and  the  Motherland.  Again,  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  remarks 
on  future  treaties  with  foreign  nations  and  the  most-favoured- 
nation  clause  might  well  be  substituted  for  similar  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Balfour  when  urging  a  policy  of  retaliation. 

It  is  true  that  the  Cape  proposal  in  1887  of  a  2  per  cent,  duty  on 
all  foreign  goods  landed  at  Imperial  ports  carried  with  it  a  further 
proposition  that  the  fund  was  to  be  hypothecated  for  purposes  of 
defence,  whereas  Mr.  Chamberlain's  allocation  of  the  fund  he 
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proposed  to  raise  was  on  a  somewhat  different  basis,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  principle  involved  is  the  same,  and  that  the 
principle  was  introduced,  not  by  a  representative  statesman 
of  the  Home  Parliament,  but  by  the  leader  of  the  Bond  party 
in  the  Cape  Colony  and  a  representative  of  that  Colony  at 
the  first  Colonial  Conference.  Unfortunately  the  difficulties 
of  providing  for  the  military  defence,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
means  of  an  Imperial  fund,  appear  to  be  insuperable,  while 
the  idea  of  an  Imperial  navy,  in  which  all  members  of  the  Empire 
contributed  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  stakes  in  seaborne 
trade,  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  abandoned.  These  con- 
clusions make  Mr.  Hofmeyer's  proposals  very  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, if  they  do  not  render  them  impossible. 

But,  working  on  the  same  lines,  that  eminent  authority  on 
Imperial  defence,  Sir  George  Clarke,  applies  the  same  principle 
to  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  fund  to  be  administered  by  a  repre- 
sentative council,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  and 
development  of  the  maritime  communications  of  the  Empire. 
This  would  be  the  beginning  of  practical  co-operation  for  a 
great  object,  and  it  might  well  form  a  subject  for  discussion  at 
the  present  Conference.  It  is  clear  that  a  1  per  cent,  duty  of  this 
nature  could  not  create  any  disturbance  in  British  commerce. 
These  two  references,  if  they  do  nothing  else,  show  that  the 
trend  of  opinion  among  men  having  great  Colonial  experience 
is  in  the  direction  of  using  preference  as  a  means  of  broadening 
the  basis  of  taxation.  And  this,  it  must  always  be  remembered, 
was  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  as,  indeed,  it 
is  of  the  fiscal  policy  as  to-day  propounded  by  Mr.  Balfour. 

But  let  us  return  again  to  1887,  and  examine  the  views  put 
forward  by  the  delegates  representing  the  Australian  Colonies  and 
New  Zealand.  First  of  all  we  had  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  whose 
observations  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Deakin  has  recently  reminded 
his  Majesty's  Government,  are  still  representative  of  Australian 
opinion. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  member  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  first  President  of 
the  Federal  High  Court,  after  many  years'  service  as  Chief  Justice 
of  Queensland.  Not  only  is  Sir  Samuel  a  lawyer  of  great 
eminence,  but  he  possesses  a  keen  knowledge  of  public  opinion 
and  has  rendered  his  State  good  service  in  various  public  offices, 
being  twice  Prime  Minister.  In  addition  to  his  work  in  the 
Queensland  Cabinet  he  was  three  times  elected  President  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Australasia,  the  body  which  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Commonwealth  and  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  movement  which  led  to  the  federation  of  the  Australian 
Colonies.  When,  therefore,  I  name  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  as  a 
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strong  advocate  of  a  preference  policy  I  think  it  will  be  generally 
conceded  that  I  name  a  man  whose  opinions  carry  considerable 
weight.  But  by  an  advocate  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I 
refer  to  Sir  Samuel  in  the  light  of  a  follower.  Sixteen  years 
ago  we  find  him  enunciating  principles  bearing  a  photographic 
resemblance  to  the  doctrines  now  being  preached  from  the 
Birmingham  pulpit. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Australia  who 
opened  the  discussion  on  Imperial  Fiscal  Union  at  the  first 
Colonial  Conference  held  at  Downing  Street  by  submitting  the 
question,  "  Whether  it  should  not  be  recognised  as  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  Empire  to  see  that  their 
own  subjects  have  a  preference  over  foreign  subjects  in  matters 
of  trade." 

If  any  member  of  the  Empire  [he  said]  thinks  fit  for  any  reason  to  impose 
customs  charges  upon  goods  imported  from  abroad,  it  should  be  recognised 
that  goods  coming  from  British  possessions  should  be  subject  to  a  lighter  duty 
than  those  coming  from  foreign  possessions  ;  or,  to  put  it  in,  I  think,  a  prefer- 
able way,  that,  the  duty  on  goods  imported  from  abroad  being  fixed  according 
to  the  convenience  of  the  country,  according  to  the  wishes  of  its  legislature,  as 
to  which  there  should  be  perfect  freedom,  a  higher  duty  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  same  kind  of  goods  coming  from  foreign  countries  ...  it  would  never 
be  suggested,  I  think,  that  England  should  treat  the  people  of  France  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  as  she  would  treat  the  people  of  Scotland.  In  all 
matters  except  those  relating  to  this  question  of  trade  that  principle  is  entirely 
recognised. 

As  regards  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  Sir  Samuel  holds,  as 
we  all  hold,  that  to  establish  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  its 
own  people  is  the  first  end  of  every  nation.  But  if  buying  in  some 
other  than  the  cheapest  market  would  conduce  more  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Empire,  then  he  argues,  "  as  in  all  other  matters, 
individual  liberty  must  yield  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
community."  Very  pertinent  to  the  issue  now  before  us  is  the 
statement  that  "  some  people  really  seem  to  think  it  would  be 
sinful — morally  wrong — to  adopt  any  principles  other  than  those 
of  universal  philanthropy  when  you  come  to  deal  with  foreign 
nations  in  questions  of  trade."  But  perhaps  Sir  Samuel  touches 
a  higher  plane  when,  in  behalf  of  a  preferential  treatment,  he 
appeals  to  the  common  brotherhood  of  Britons,  whether  they 
live  in  the  old  country  or  are  domiciled  in  the  great  over-sea 
dominions  of  the  Crown. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  human  nature  will  advance  so  far  that  we  shall  regard 
all  mankind  as  so  truly  a  brotherhood  that  we  shall  no  longer  have  any  feelings 
of  rivalry  with  foreign  countries,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  any  steps 
to  protect  ourselves  against  them.  But  in  the  meantime,  while  other  countries 
do  not  recognise  that  doctrine,  and  while  we  do  not  ourselves  do  so,  though  we 
may  profess  to  do  so,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  give  practical  effect  to  the 
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principles  that  we  hold  by  giving  natural  advantages  to  the  people  of  our  kith 
and  kin.  I  believe  that  doing  so  would  tend  in  a  very  large  degree  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  feeling  that  we  are  all  one  nation,  and  would  tend  in  many 
ways  to  bring  about  a  stronger  union  than  can  now  be  said  to  exist. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Sir  John  Downer,  late  Premier 
of  South  Australia,  strongly  protested  against  a  trade  policy  which 
refused  to  take  cognisance  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  countries, 
and  the  worshipping  of  a  fetish  "  as  if  we  were  men  without  the 
powers  of  thinking."  To  his  mind  the  origin  of  Free  Trade  and 
Protection  had  very  little  to  do  with  philanthropic  motives.  In 
his  opinion  self-interest  was  the  motive  power  in  bringing  about 
Free  Trade,  "  and  self-interest  will,  in  time,  bring  about  exactly 
the  opposite  in  due  course."  "And,"  he  added,  "I  think  the 
time  is  not  very  far  distant  now." 

The  question  [he  went  on  to  say]  is  whether  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  look 
on  at  foreign  combinations  to  destroy  her  trade,  and  never  in  any  way  to 
endeavour  to  make  any  internal  combination  herself.  .  .  .  The  tune  must 
come,  but  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  when  I  think  that  those  who  in  the 
past  have  strongly  advocated  Free  Trade  will  see  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  their  trade  can  exist  unless  they  adopt  a  different  expedient. 

On  the  general  question  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Fitz- 
herbert,  then  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand, 
and  a  man  of  vast  Colonial  experience,  may  with  advantage  be 
recalled : 

If  [he  said]  we  are  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  British 
Empire  all  over  the  world,  the  matter  of  the  trade  relations  of  the  Empire  is  of 
fundamental  importance,  and  one  with  which  we  must  attempt  to  deal.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  a  Free  Trader,"  said  Mr.  Service,  at  one  time  Premier  of 
Victoria,  in  opening  his  speech  as  a  representative  of  that  colony, 
"  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  Free  Traders  who  believe  in  Free  Trade 
as  a  fetish  to  be  worn  as  a  mere  phrase  round  our  necks,  and  who 
regard  it  as  always  indicative  of  precisely  the  same  condition  of 
things  that  it  was  indicative  of  in  the  Cobden  period,  or  hold  that 
circumstances  might  never  arise  of  an  Imperial  character  which 
might  demand  a  revision  of  our  policy  on  that  subject."  Assuming 
that  Free  Trade  was  the  true  remedy  for  the  condition  of  affairs 
that  existed  half  a  century  ago,  even  with  this  assumption 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Cobden  was  considering  the  matter  from 
the  Colonial,  much  less  an  Imperial,  standpoint.  Since  Cobden's 
time  the  whole  position  has  changed.  Circumstances  have  arisen 
"of  an  Imperial  character "  which,  as  Mr.  Service  very  properly 
says,  "  demand  a  revision  of  our  fiscal  policy." 

I  think  nothing  [he  said]  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  than  to  establish  a  greater  sympathy  in  a  financial  sense,  or  rather  in  a 
tariff  sense.  I  really  think  the  effect  of  it  would  be,  even  if  it  was  a  compara- 
tively impotent  cord  that  was  to  be  tied  round  the  component  parts  of  the 
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Empire,  still,  it  would  be  another  cord  added  to  the  strength  of  the  ties  which 
already  exist ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  could  have  a  recognition  throughout  the 
Empire  that  the  products  of  the  various  dependencies  would  be  treated  on  a 
different  footing  fiscally  from  the  products  of  foreign  countries  I  should  be 
inclined  to  regard  very  favourably  such  a  proposal. 

The  Victorian  Premier  was  not  unmindful  of  the  opposition 
which  a  preference  policy  might  raise  in  the  motherland,  and 
specially  alluded  to  the  matter  of  a  cheap  food  supply. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  free  admission  of  foreign  products  into 
England  [he  said]  ,  if  you  take  the  cereal  products  as  an  illustration,  and  assume 
that  you  were  to  put  a  duty  of— I  do  not  care  what— £1  per  bushel,  or  any 
duty  you  like,  upon  foreign  wheat,  I  hold  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the 
price  of  wheat  could  be  raised  to  the  English  consumer.  It  might  be  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  because  at  the  moment  the  products  of  our  new  colonies  and 
dependencies  might  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  English  demand  for  that 
year  or  two,  but  after  that  time  the  colonies  could  easily  supply  it.  We  can 
raise  any  amount  of  wheat  in  the  Canadian  territories,  the  Australian 
territories,  and  the  Indian  territories,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  which 
would  effectually  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  increase  of  price  of  cereals.  So 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  therefore,  we  may  put  it  on  one  side  altogether. 

The  opponents  of  preference  may  perhaps  think  they  see  here 
a  point  to  aid  their  side  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  a  false  point.  I 
can,  however,  imagine  a  free  importer,  holding  forth  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  colonies  sending  us  all  their  wheat  supply  and, 
clinching  his  argument  with  the  deduction  that  Mr.  Service 
promised  us  that  within  two  years'  time  the  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies would  raise  enough  wheat  to  supply  the  Empire,  whereas 
sixteen  years  have  passed  by  and  we  are  still  dependent  for  our 
food  upon  the  help  of  the  foreigner.  But,  instead  of  strengthening 
his  cause,  the  speaker  will  have  given  himself  away.  For  Mr. 
Service's  reasoning  depended  on  a  preferential  policy  being  in  exist- 
ence. The  logical  deduction  is  this  :  If  sixteen  years  ago  we  had 
adopted  preferential  treatment  for  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of 
cereal  products,  for  the  last  thirteen  years  we  should  have  had  our 
food  supply  provided  from  within  the  Empire,  and  the  money 
which  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  foreigner  during  that 
period  would  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  our  kith  and  kin. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  possible  effect  of  a 
preference  policy  on  the  wages  of  the  British  working  man. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  confident  that  if  his  policy  be  carried  out  in 
its  entirety  wages  will  increase.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  this 
point.  For  the  moment  I  am  only  concerned  with  Colonial 
opinion,  and,  therefore,  must  look  at  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  wages  in  the  colonies  rather  than  wages  in  the  mother- 
country.  This  factor  in  the  issue  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Service,  who  anticipated  there  might  be  at  first  a  fear  among 
the  "  producing  "  classes  in  his  colony  (a  description  which  will 
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doubtless  be  challenged  by  Lord  Kosebery,  who  would  apparently 
have  us  suppose  that  though  the  working  man  is  a  "consumer," 
he  is  in  no  sense  of  the  term  a  "producer"),  that  a  preference 
policy  was  going  to  interfere  with  their  wages.  But,  he  added, 
"it  is  very  easy  to  put  the  matter  in  a  light  which  would 
commend  itself  to  them." 

Whether  [he  said]  you  reduce  the  English  duties  5  per  cent,  below  the 
foreign  duties,  or  raise  the  foreign  duties  5  per  cent,  above  the  English,  the 
same  effect  is  obtained  ...  so  that  a  wise  man  in  our  colonies  at  all  events 
would  put  it  in  one  way  rather  than  in  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  pro- 
tectionist colony  it  had  better  be  put  as  a  proposition  to  increase  the  duties 
upon  foreign  imports  rather  than  as  a  proposition  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  the 
English  imports. 

What  Mr.  Service  here  sketched  out  as  the  probable  policy 
of  the  colonies  in  the  event  of  a  preference  arrangement  being 
accepted  by  the  mother-country,  has  received  striking  corrobora- 
tion  from  the  Colonial  Governments  of  to-day.  Everywhere 
there  is  the  same  intention  in  no  way  to  handicap  the  progress 
of  Colonial  manufactures.  Hence  we  have  the  opponents  of 
preference  using  the  Colonial  policy  as  a  sure  and  certain  indica- 
tion that  the  colonies  do  not  intend  to  do  anything  for  us. 
Again  I  say  this  view  may  be  correct,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that 
the  value  or  non-value  of  the  Colonial  concessions  can  only  be 
known  when  we  are  informed  exactly  what  those  concessions 
are.  Moreover,  the  effect  on  the  mother-country  of  reducing 
the  duties  on  British  goods,  or  raising  the  duties  on  foreign 
goods,  depends  entirely  upon  the  terms  of  the  bargain  made. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  somewhat  cursory  review  of 
the  1887  Conference  than  by  a  few  references  to  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Deakin,  then  Chief  Secretary  of  Victoria,  and  now 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Deakin  has  ever 
been  heart  and  soul  for  a  preference  policy,  and  has  stated  his 
views  on  the  question  very  recently ;  these  views  will  be  found 
duly  chronicled  in  their  proper  order.  It  should,  however,  be 
mentioned  here  that  when  speaking  at  Downing  Street  in  1887 
he  made  a  special  point  of  his  belief  "  that  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  ties  that  can  unite  the  colonies  or  people  together  is  the  tie 
of  self-interest,  with  all  the  other  ties  which  flow  from  intimate 
commercial  relationship  in  the  way  of  intercourse  and  associa- 
tion." Adding  that  the  Australasian  Colonies  would  gladly  take 
their  part  in  any  movement  for  an  Imperial  tariff. 

But  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  out  in  detail  Mr.  Deakin's 
views  on  preference,  it  is  a  timely  opportunity  for  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  pronouncement  made  by  the  Victorian  representative 
in  1887  that  the  whole  question  is  one  really  for  the  English 
people,  and  not  for  the  colonies. 
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So  far  as  I  can  judge  [he  said]  until  a  very  great  change  indeed  comes  over 
the  manner  of  regarding  fiscal  questions  in  Great  Britain  (a  change  which  may 
come  sooner  than  we  anticipate)  it  is  almost  idle  for  us  to  raise  the  issue.  It 
may  be  well  for  the  colonies  to  set  it  on  record  that,  because  they  are*  so 
Imperialist  in  feeling,  because  they  are  so  stirred  by  every  movement  that 
helps  to  bind  together  the  Empire,  and  looking  upon  this  proposal  as  one  of 
the  means  of  uniting  its  scattered  parts,  they  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  it.  But  it  is  not  for  the  colonies  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  as 
one  which  would  be  a  benefit  to  them.  It  is  really  an  Imperial  matter,  and 
until  the  head  and  heart  of  the  Empire  here  become  animated  by  the  same 
feeling,  and  become  convinced  that  this  is  a  good  means  to  adopt,  our 
voices  must  be  futile,  the  expression  of  our  views  may  be  considered  premature. 
.  .  .  We  feel  it  is  a  question  to  be  dealt  with  elsewhere,  and  by  others  who 
might  even  regard  us  as  being  moved  by  selfish  interests,  whereas  we  are  really 
moved  by  Imperial  interests. 

Here,  in  short,  we  have  the  kernel  of  the  present  issue.  Nothing 
in  the  way  of  an  Imperial  tariff  can  ever  be  carried  out  until 
the  people  of  this  country  agree  to  abandon  worshipping  Free 
Trade  as  a  fetish.  Canada,  the  Cape  Colony,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia  have  in  turn  given  a  preference  to  British  goods.  But 
until  the  motherland  refuses  to  place  herself  in  a  position  to  give 
some  return  we  are  as  we  were.  An  arrangement  in  which 
one  side  gets  everything  and  the  other  side  gets  nothing  is 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  to  grief.  Reciprocity  alone  is 
the  commercial  tie  which,  to  use  Mr.  Deakin's  words,  will 
demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  assist  to  make  it  a 
potent  reality. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  show  that  Colonial  opinion, 
expressed  as  it  was  by  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape 
Colony,  without  any  party  bias,  at  the  Conference  of  1887,  is 
in  favour  of  a  preference  policy.  I  now  pass  on  to  deal  with  the 
views  of  Canada  as  placed  on  record  at  the  second  official 
gathering  of  statesmen  representing  the  self-governing  colonies 
which  took  place  at  Ottawa,  in  1894.  The  entire  proceedings  at 
Ottawa  supply  an  interesting  chapter  to  the  pages  of  Imperial 
history ;  but  particularly  instructive  just  now  is  the  official  report 
of  the  two  days'  debate,  which  resulted  in  the  Conference  recording 
its  belief  "in  the  advisability  of  a  customs  arrangement  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  by  which  trade  within  the  Empire 
may  be  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  that  which  is 
carried  on  with  foreign  countries." 

The  preference  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Foster,  whose 
speech  occupied  much  the  same  position  at  Ottawa  as  Mr. 
Hofmeyr's  did  at  Downing  Street  in  1887.  After  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  the  progress  and  stability  of  the  Empire  depended  on 
the  unity  of  its  different  parts,  and  referring  to  the  part  played 
by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  fostering  this  unity,  he  went  on 
to  say : 
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There  is  one  thing  which  is  stronger,  in  its  way,  than  any  other,  and  which 
is,  to  my  mind,  essentially  necessary  in  order  that  unity  shall  be  preserved 
between  parts  of  an  Empire  so  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  in  some 
respects  with  such  divergent  interests.  I  refer  to  the  common  blood  of  trade 
and  commerce  which  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  Empire  out  into  the  limbs  of 
the  dependencies  and  back  again  with  its  strength  and  vivifying  influence  to 
the  heart  of  the  Empire.  Trade  and  commerce  carry  with  them  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  It  is  impossible  for  the  commercial  community  of  Great 
Britain  to  have  to  do  with  the  commercial  interests  of  any  country,  especially 
with  the  trade  interests  of  the  parts  of  the  Empire,  without  getting  a  large 
knowledge  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  those  different  parts,  and  without 
having  bound  up  with  that  a  material,  and,  if  you  wish,  a  selfish  interest.  .  .  . 
And  this  is,  to  my  mind,  the  guarantee  of  the  future  unity,  the  future  stability, 
and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  great  British  Empire. 

Having  thus  prefaced  his  remarks  by  urging  the  importance 
of  closer  trade  relations,  he  proceeded  to  show  how  commerce 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  could  be  advanced  by 
a  policy  of  preference. 

Who  doubts  [he  said]  for  a  single  moment  that  if  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  could  be  formed  into  a  commercial  union,  whereby  the  trade  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  would  have  a  more  favoured  position  than 
outside  or  foreign  trade,  who  doubts  but  that  immense  benefits  would  imme- 
diately accrue  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  ?  What  would  it  mean  ?  It  would 
mean,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  energy,  the  genius,  the  strength,  the  power, 
the  research  of  the  commercial  communities  of  Great  Britain  would  be  directed 
more  and  more  to  her  colonial  possessions,  and  that  whatever  there  was  of 
advantage  in  the  direction  of  these  forces  and  these  powers  towards  the 
development  of  the  colonies  would  immediately  have  its  result  in  the  growth 
and  progress  of  these  colonies.  What  an  impetus  would  be  given  to  emigra- 
tion if,  for  all  practical  trade  purposes,  the  British  Empire  were  one,  and 
whenever  a  man  left  Great  Britain  he  could  feel  that  in  making  his  choice 
there  were  two  things  to  be  considered :  one,  to  go  under  a  foreign  flag  and 
engage  in  an  industrial  or  commercial  life  which  had  not  the  advantages  that 
it  otherwise  might  have ;  the  other,  to  remain  under  the  same  institutions,  the 
same  flag,  and  when  he  came  to  think  of  his  material  and  commercial  interests 
to  feel  that  he  was  placing  himself  in  a  better  position  by  means  of  a  favoured 
customs  or  trade  arrangement. 

It  is  often  said  by  the  opponents  of  ^reference  that  just  as 
Imperial  Free  Trade  is  impossible  of  attainment  so  also  is  pre- 
ferential trade  within  the  Empire,  for  that  would  necessarily 
involve  the  same  treatment  being  meted  out  to  every  dependency 
of  the  Crown.  Criticism  of  this  kind  is  too  often  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  And  yet  it  is  so  easy  to  meet.  A  policy  of  preference 
does  not  require  uniformity  of  treatment,  nor  do  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals  involve  uniformity.  What  is  intended  is  to  make  a 
bargain  with  each  dependency  or  group  of  dependencies.  And  as 
this  was  also  the  contention  at  Ottawa,  it  may  be  of  assistance  in 
the  present  position  of  the  fiscal  controversy  to  recall  that  portion 
of  Mr.  Foster's  argument  in  which  he  deals  with  the  point. 
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The  motion  [he  said]  is  framed  so  as  to  give  it  as  wide  a  range  and  as  great 
elasticity  as  possible.  This  motion  does  not  ask  that  Great  Britain  shall  give 
on  every  product  of  her  colonies  a  preferential  position,  but  she  may  choose  as 
regards  certain  things  which  would  be  of  use  to  her  colonies.  Certain  things 
she  might  not  be  able  even  to  put  a  small  duty  upon,  but  she  may  be  able  to 
accede  to  this  proposition  without  any  detriment  to  her  trade  and  commerce. 
This  resolution  is  so  framed  that  it  does  not  necessarily  become  inclusive  of  all 
the  products.  It  gives  a  choice  of  selection.  The  only  thing  to  affirm  is  that 
more  favourable  trade  arrangements  be  given  to  the  colonies  than  is  given  to 
foreign  countries. 

Dealing  with  the  "  theoretical "  reasons  against  Great  Britain 
giving  a  more  favoured  place  to  the  commerce  of  her  colonies 
than  to  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries,  Mr.  Foster  said  he 
had  been  asked  by  Englishmen  why  Canada  did  not  let  British 
goods  in  free  when  Great  Britain  gave  free  entry  to  Canadian 
goods.  Of  course,  this  was  before  Canada  gave  any  preference  to 
our  manufactures,  but  the  reply  is  equally  forcible  in  the  altered 
conditions  of  to-day.  "  True,"  said  Mr.  Foster,  "  you  give  an 
open  market  to  the  goods  of  Canada,  but  you  give  an  equally 
open  market  to  every  competitor  of  Canada,  and  consequently 
you  are  doing  no  favour  to  Canada  for  which  you  can  ask  a 
favour  in  return,"  an  answer  which  is  unassailable.  Then  came 
Mr.  Foster's  turn  to  interrogate.  And  the  question  he  put  was— 
"  What  foreign  country  is  especially  solicitous  as  to  what  it  does 
for  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain?"  Answering  the  question 
himself,  he  made  the  following  telling  reply : 

Great  Britain,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  started  out  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  reverse  the  policy  of  former  times,  which  was  a 
strictly  protective  policy,  amounting  to  prohibition,  and  make  herself  the 
workshop  for  the  world.  It  was  wise  without  a  doubt,  but  a  workshop  for  the 
world  then  was  different  from  the  workshop  for  the  world  at  the  present  time. 
Then  Great  Britain,  when  she  made  her  market  free  to  the  produce  of  the 
world,  had  practically  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  world  in  return  for  what 
they  needed  of  manufactured  goods,  but  from  that  time  to  this  the  lines  have 
been  continuously  raised  until  every  European  country  to-day,  almost  without 
exception  and  almost  every  great  country,  has  raised  fiscal  walls  against  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  has  prevented  the  ingress  of  her  goods,  in  so  far  as 
the  tariff  wall  went,  diminished  the  sale  of  her  goods  within  their  borders  by 
the  impetus  they  gave  to  manufacturing  industry  on  account  of  the  raising  of 
those  walls,  until  to-day  countries  which  twenty  years  ago  depended  on  English 
makers  chiefly  for  nine -tenths  of  what  they  consumed  in  the  way  of  manu- 
factured articles  are  to-day  making  within  their  own  borders  nine-tenths  of 
what  they  consume. 

Continuing  in  the  same  strain,  the  Canadian  delegate  per- 
tinently remarked  that,  not  content  with  raising  walls  against  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  so  far  as  manufactured  goods  were 
concerned,  foreign  nations  had  taken  advantage  of  the  open 
markets  of  Great  Britain  and  competed  therein,  "thus  lessening 
the  scope  and  area  of  the  patronage  of  the  working  men  of  Great 
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Britain  and  of  the  working  marts  of  Great  Britain."  A  point 
constantly  pressed  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  that 
the  position  of  our  outside  trade  is  due  more  in  proportion  to 
increased  trade  with  the  colonies  than  to  our  exports  to  foreign 
countries.  On  this  matter  Mr.  Foster's  observations  confirm 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Hofmeyer  in  1887.  Surely,  then,  we 
should  take  every  care  to  foster  our  colonial  trade,  if  not  as  a 
matter  of  grace,  at  any  rate  as  a  matter  of  business.  And  here 
let  me  remind  the  opponents  of  preference  that,  whatever  may 
be  their  views  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  adoption  of 
a  preference  policy  on  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  the  assump- 
tion that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  in  any  way  asserted  that  the 
non-adoption  of  his  proposals  by  the  mother-country  neces- 
sarily involves  separation  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  If  any 
doubt  exists  on  this  point  we  have  only  to  turn  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  remarks  at  the  1900  Club  dinner.  What,  I  take  it, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  argues,  and  has  argued  over  and  over  again, 
is  that  while  our  trade  with  the  colonies  is  increasing,  the 
colonies  are  also  trading  to  a  large  extent  with  foreign  countries, 
and  that  if  we  persist  in  refusing  to  respond  to  the  oft-expressed 
wish  of  the  colonies  for  a  preference  other  Powers  may  approach 
them,  when,  in  the  absence  of  any  commercial  arrangements 
with  the  mother- country,  it  would  be  only  following  in  the 
ordinary  lines  of  business  were  the  colonies  to  try  and  find  some 
means  of  accepting  from  other  hands  the  favours  we  refused  to 
give.  Once  a  position  of  this  kind  is  brought  about  the  days  of 
closer  commercial  union  would  be  over  for  ever.  The  Empire 
would  remain  as  it  is  to-day,  but  it  would  be  an  Empire  without 
that  link  which  of  all  others  makes  for  solidarity — the  link  of 
mutual  trading  interests. 

In  advancing  his  plan  of  a  customs  arrangement  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  Mr.  Foster  did  not  confine  his 
line  of  argument  to  one  side  of  the  issue.  Looking  at  the  problem 
through  home  as  well  as  through  colonial  spectacles,  he  dealt  at 
length  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  continued  food  supply 
for  the  Motherland,  and  instanced  how  closely  the  matter  rested, 
in  existing  circumstances,  on  the  friendship  of  foreign  powers. 
Quoting  Eussia,  probably  with  the  view  that  Kussia  of  all 
European  Powers  was  the  most  likely  at  some  time  or  other  to 
be  found  in  open  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  he  said : 

A  great  war  carried  on  with  Eussia  or  some  of  the  other  Powers  would 
make  them  conserve  their  food  supplies  and  prevent  them  sending  them  to 
Great  Britain  .  .  .  the  true  food  supply  and  the  strategic  food  supply  of  Great 
Britain  is  in  her  own  colonies  and  her  own  dependencies,  with  whom  she  will 
never  be  at  war,  and  between  whom  and  herself  it  is  most  easy  for  her  to  keep 
continual  communication.  For  the  markets  of  trade  are  more  easily  kept  open 
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in  a  friendly  than  in  an   unfriendly  country,  and  in  a  friendly  part  of  the 
Empire  than  among  the  foes  of  the  Empire. 

Passing  from  Europe  to  the  Continent  of  America,  the 
Canadian  delegate  impressed  on  the  Conference  the  economic 
difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  a  continuous  supply  from  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  available  arable  land  in  that  portion 
of  the  great  North  American  Continent,  he  reminded  his  audience, 
had  been  taken  up,  and  the  productiveness  of  those  wide  acres 
was  diminishing  year  by  year.  The  amount  of  land  going  out 
of  wheat  cultivation  was  great,  and  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  are  becoming  wealthier  was  having  an  effect.  "  The  lands 
are  being  taken  up  in  parks  and  grazing  grounds,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  of  people  a  year." 
As  against  these  contentions  it  may  be  argued  that  the  past 
twelve  years  have  witnessed  but  little  change  in  the  quantity  of 
American  wheat  reaching  this  country.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  next  twelve  years  will  see  a  similar  condition  of 
things.  One  has  only  to  read  the  daily  newspapers  to  understand 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  migration  of  farmers  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada. 

But  while  no  doubt  exists  regarding  the  capacity  of  the 
Britains  oversea  to  produce  sufficient  wheat  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  some  inducement  be  offered,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  immediate  future  will  see  the 
necessary  number  of  acres  put  under  wheat  in  the  Colonies.  In 
proportion  as  Great  Britain  stimulates  her  colonies,  so  in  propor- 
tion will  the  colonies  become  the  supply  centres  of  food  for 
Great  Britain.  Herein  we  have  the  key  to  the  situation.  The 
colonies  are  well  able  to  meet  the  calls  likely  to  be  made  on  them, 
but  "  it  needs  an  impetus  "  to  accomplish  this  end.  In  other 
words,  if  we  are  to  be  a  self-contained  Empire  in  the  vital  matter 
of  food — within,  say,  the  next  ten  years — we  must  give  the 
colonies  a  preference  on  their  wheat  exports. 

Lord  Eosebery  would  have  us  look  at  the  matter  from 
an  altogether  different  standpoint.  After  correctly  stating  at 
Edinburgh  that  the  new  plan  is  to  develop  wheat- growing 
within  the  Empire,  he  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  sole  effect 
as  regards  agriculture  in  the  motherland  would  be  "to  stimulate 
wheat-growing  and  agriculture  in  the  colonies  to  an  almost 
unlimited  degree."  This  accurate  conclusion  he  used,  not,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  his  past  credentials,  to  urge  the  people 
of  this  country  to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  about  so  desirable 
an  Imperial  result,  but  to  warn  them  that  the  new  policy  would 
open  up  an  "  illimitable  area  of  competition  "  for  the  British 
farmer,  and  lead  to  the  further  depopulation  of  the  country 
districts  in  England  to  meet  the  demands  of  Canadian  agri- 
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culturists.  Lord  Kosebery  seemed  to  forget  that  his  remarks 
strangely  conflicted  with  the  cheap-food  appeal  which  he  has 
advanced  elsewhere.  This  great  card  of  the  free  importers  was 
thrown  to  the  winds  in  order  to  secure  a  momentary  triumph 
for  the  text,  that  a  tax  of  two  shillings  a  quarter  on  imported 
foreign  wheat  would  not  assist  but  rather  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  British  farmer.  Starting  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  proclaim  the  advantages  of  free  imports,  Lord  Eosebery 
would  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  proclaiming  himself  an  ardent 
Protectionist. 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  however,  Lord  Eosebery 
fully  admitted  Mr.  Foster's  contention  against  the  United  States 
being  a  never-ending  granary  for  Great  Britain.  "  In  time," 
said  he,  "  the  United  States,  with  its  growing  population  of 
eighty  millions  or  more,  will  not  have  surplus  food  enough  to 
feed  that  population."  But  even  this  admission  apparently  failed 
to  satisfy  him,  for  he  went  on  to  proclaim  :  "  Then  will  be 
the  time  of  Canada  and  Australia  to  develop  to  every  advan- 
tage their  virgin  soils  and  become  the  great  grain-supplying 
source  of  the  Empire."  Thus  the  British  farmer,  according  to 
Lord  Eosebery,  is  to  continue  the  present  struggle  until  the 
United  States  supply  dries  up,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that 
these  years  of  self-denial  and  useful  preparation  will  properly  fit 
him  to  deal  successfully,  when  the  natural  period  arrives,  with 
an  "  illimitable  area  of  competition " — but  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  preference  of  two  shillings  a  quarter  on  home-grown 
wheat. 

I  pass  on  to  notice  a  few  more  points  mentioned  at  Ottawa, 
points  which  have  attracted  very  general  attention  in  the  present 
controversy,  and  I  commend  their  treatment  by  the  Canadian 
representative  to  the  passive  resisters  of  fiscal  reform.  On  the 
question  of  the  cheap  loaf,  which  so  greatly  agitates  the  oppo- 
nents of  a  preference  policy,  Mr.  Foster  remarked  : — 

Go  down  to  Montreal  to-day  (1894)  and  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Put  that  in  your  note-book.  Go  back  six  years  and  ask  the  price  of 
a  loaf  of  bread.  Put  that  in  your  note-book.  Get  the  price  of  flour  then  and 
the  price  of  flour  to-day.  You  will  find  that  the  price  of  wheat  to-day  is  exactly 
half  what  it  was  then,  and  yet  the  citizen  pays  the  same  for  his  loaf  that  he 
did  six  years  ago.  Take  the  course  of  French  history,  where  they  have  placed 
increased  duties  on  wheat  and  breadstufts  year  by  year.  Take  statistics  and 
read  them  as  to  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  and  the  duties  placed  upon  them. 
Ask  whether  or  not  the  price  of  the  loaf  has  risen  in  connection  with'  it,  and 
then  come  back  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  that  Great  Britain  might 
put  a  slight  discriminating  duty  upon  wheat,  and  her  artisan  and  her  labourer 
pay  not  a  single  cent  more  for  his  loaf  than  he  does  to-day. 

Finally,  Mr.  Foster  repudiated  the  idea  of  Canada  supporting 
a  policy  which  involved  the  colonies  giving  everything  to  Great 
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Britain  and  Great  Britain  giving  no  return.  "  Commerce,"  he 
rightly  said,  "  is  inexorable,  sentiment  is  free,  and,  when  it  comes 
down  to  a  point  of  arrangement  between  those  having  the  entire 
power  of  their  fiscal  arrangements  between  themselves  by  the 
constitution  and  the  law,  it  will  proceed  on  a  commercial  basis, 
and  a  fair  consideration  and  a  fair  distribution  will  be  asked  for." 
Since  this  statement  was  made  Canada,  as  we  all  know,  has  given 
a  preference  to  British  goods  without  asking  or  receiving  anything 
in  return.  But  to  judge  from  the  resolution  of  the  Canadian 
parliament,  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  utterances  at  the  Corona- 
tion Conference  and  the  pronouncements  of  other  Canadian 
statesmen  belonging  to  both  political  parties,  a  general  opinion 
prevails  in  the  Dominion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
Canada's  concession  should  meet  with  its  equivalent  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  Canada  is  prepared,  if  Great 
Britain  will  give  a  preference  to  Canadian  wheat,  to  lower 
still  further  her  tariff  rates  against  the  products  of  the  mother- 
country. 

The  very  meagre  report  of  the  Jubilee  Conference  prevents 
me  from  gauging  the  individual  opinions  of  the  Colonial  repre- 
sentatives at  that  gathering.  But  if  the  1897  Conference  did  not 
do  much  to  strengthen  mutual  preference,  it  passed  the  resolution 
* '  That,  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  trade  relations  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  Colonies,  the  Premiers  present  undertake 
to  confer  with  their  colleagues  with  the  view  to  seeing  whether 
such  a  result  can  be  properly  secured  by  a  preference  given  by 
the  Colonies  to  the  products  of  the  United  Kingdom."  The 
denunciation  of  the  German  and  Belgian  treaties  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  following,  as  it  did  almost  immediately,  the  passing 
of  this  resolution,  gave  the  Colonies  the  opportunity  of  putting 
into  effect  the  terms  of  the  resolution  itself — an  opportunity  which 
Canada  quickly  took  advantage  of,  and  which,  at  intervals,  has 
been  followed  by  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain's  meaning  was  not  quite  clear  in  1897,  all 
doubt  was  removed  by  his  speech  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
Colonial  Conference  five  years  later.  There  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  meaning  when  he  placed  before 
the  Premiers  in  1902  the  following  points  concerning  the  trade  of 
the  Empire. 

There  are  two  salient  facts  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  these  fuller 
returns  which  I  shall  put  before  you.  The  first  is  this,  that  if  we  chose — that 
is  to  say,  if  those  whom  we  represent  chose — the  Empire  might  be  self- 
sustaining  .  .  .  and  the  second  is  that  the  Empire  at  the  present  time,  and 
especially  the  United  Kingdom — which  is  the  great  market  of  the  world — 
derives  the  greater  part  of  its  necessaries  from  foreign  countries,  and  that  it 
exports  the  largest  part  of  its  available  produce,  surplus  produce,  also  to  foreign 
countries.  This  trade  might  be  the  trade,  the  inter- Imperial  trade,  of  the 
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Empire.  It  is  at  the  present  time,  as  I  say,  a  trade  largely  between  the 
Empire  and  foreign  countries.  Now,  I  confess  that  to  my  mind  that  is  not 
a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
everything  which  can  possibly  tend  to  increase  the  interchange  of  products 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  is  deserving  of  our  cordial  encourage- 
ment. What  we  desire  is  a  free  interchange.  If  you  are  unable  to  accept  that 
as  a  principle,  then,  I  ask  you,  how  far  can  you  approach  to  it  ?  .  .  .  The  first 
thing  we  have  to  do — the  thing  which  touches  us  most  nearly — is  to  consider 
how  far  we  can  extend  the  trade  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire — the 
reciprocal  trade. 

Here  was  a  direct  invitation  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies  to  express  their  views  on  preferential 
trade.  Their  reply  is  found  in  the  following  resolution,  which, 
as  Mr.  Lyttelton,  speaking  as  Colonial  Minister  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  Administration,  observed,  defines  the  general 
attitude  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  on  the  question.  The 
resolution  ran  thus  : — 

1.  That  this  Conference  recognises  that  the  principle  of  preferential  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  his  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas 
would  stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual  commercial  intercourse,  and  would,  by 
promoting  the  development  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  several  parts, 
strengthen  the  Empire. 

2.  That  this  Conference  recognises  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
colonies,  it  is  not  practicable  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  Free  Trade   as 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  British  ! dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

3.  That,  with  a  view,  however,  to  promoting  the  increase  of  trade  within 
the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  those  colonies  which  have  not  already  adopted 
such  a  policy  should,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  permit,  give  substantial 
preferential    treatment  to  the  products    and    manufactures   of    the    United 
Kingdom. 

4.  That  the   Prime   Ministers  of  the   colonies    respectfully  urge   on  his 
Majesty's  government  the  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom  pre- 
ferential treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  colonies,  either  by 
exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed. 

5.  That  the  Prime  Ministers  present  at  the  Conference  undertake  to  submit 
to  their  respective  Governments  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  principle  of  the 
resolution,  and  to  request  them  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  it. 

A  memorandum  was  handed  in  to  the  1902  Conference  on  behalf 
of  Canada  in  which  Canadian  Ministers  pointed  out  that,  as  the 
Dominion  had  for  some  years  given  a  substantial  preference  to 
the  products  of  the  Motherland,  Canadian  food  products  should 
be  exempted  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  duties  imposed. 
To  this  exception  was  taken  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  behalf  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  the  suggested 
change  meant  a  departure  from  the  established  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Kingdom ;  (2)  that,  if  the  proposals  could  be  entertained,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  Canada  to  offer  more  material  tariff  concessions 
than  those  she  had  voluntarily  given,  a  statement  which  drew 
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from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  colleagues  the  following  inter- 
esting communication  : 

That  if  the  Canadian  Minister  could  be  assured  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  accept  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  generally,  and  particularly 
grant  to  the  food  products  of  Canada  in  the  United  Kingdom  exemptions  from 
duties  now  levied  or  hereafter  imposed,  they  (the  Canadian  Ministers)  would  be 
prepared  to  go  further  into  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to  give  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer some  increased  advantage  over  his  foreign  competitors  in  the  markets  of 
Canada.  Meanwhile,  the  Canadian  Ministers  determined  to  present  to  the 
Conference  a  resolution  affirming  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  and  the 
desirability  of  its  adoption  by  the  colonies  generally,  and  also  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  colonies  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
should  reciprocate  by  granting  preferential  terms  to  the  products  of  the  colonies 
in  the  markets  of  the  mother- country. 

Lord  Eosebery,  when  referring  to  the  above  resolution,  labelled 
it  a  "  recommendation,"  and,  by  disclaiming  that  a  recommenda- 
tion was  an  offer,  he  drew  the  desired  conclusion  that  no  offer  was 
made.  This  may  be  politics,  but  it  is  not  business.  To  illustrate 
his  meaning  he  used  the  familiar  simile  of  an  offer  or  proposal  of 
marriage.  No  more  unfortunate  selection  could  have  been  made. 
In  1894  the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  Ottawa : 

That  this  Conference  records  its  belief  in  the  advisability  of  a  customs 
arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  by  which  trade  within 
the  Empire  may  be  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  that  which  is 
carried  on  with  foreign  countries. 

In  the  year  following  this  enunciation  of  opinion,  Lord  Eipon, 
as  Colonial  Secretary  in  Lord  Eosebery's  Government,  addressed 
to  the  self-governing  colonies  a  despatch  replying  to  the  Ottawa 
resolution.  After  recording  the  fact  that  the  resolution  did  not 
advocate  a  Customs  Union  giving  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  went  on  to  say  : 

The  actual  proposition  *  is  something  essentially  different — the  establishment 
of  differential  duties  in  this  country  in  favour  of  colonial  produce  and  in  the 
colonies  in  favour  of  the  produce  of  the  mother- country.  Commercial  inter- 
course within  the  Empire  is  not  to  be  freed  from  the  customs  barriers  which 
now  impede  it,  but  new  duties  confined  to  foreign  goods  are  to  be  imposed 
where  none  exist  at  present,  and  existing  rates  of  duty  now  of  impartial  appli- 
cation are  to  be  either  increased  as  against  foreign  trade  or  diminished  in  favour 
of  British  colonial  trade. 

Now  what  in  1895  Lord  Eosebery's  Colonial  Minister  describes 
officially  as  a  "proposition"  from  the  self-governing  colonies 
necessitating  a  reply  from  the  Cabinet  is  identical  with  the 
proposal  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  put  before  the  country. 
But  what  Lord  Eosebery  admitted  to  be  a  "proposition  "  in  1895 
he  refuses  to  call  by  the  same  name  in  1904.  Yet  the  resolution 

*  The  italics  are  my  own. 
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of  1902  is  stronger  than  that  of  1894,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  direct  offer  or  proposal  from  Canada.  It  is  hardly  surprising, 
then,  to  find  Mr.  'Chamberlain  stating :  "  My  opponents  say  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  demand  from  the  colonies  ...  it  is  really  a 
monstrous  misrepresentation.  Do  they  really  believe  in  their 
hearts  that  I  have  invented  the  thing?  Have  they  forgotten 
the  Ottawa  Conference?  " 

But  if  any  doubt  remains  as  to  an  "  offer"  being  made,  that 
doubt  must  be  removed  after  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  statement  at 
the  1900  Club  Banquet.  "  The  offer,"  he  said,  "  was  made  ten 
years  ago.  It  stands  to-day  as  it  stood  ten  years  ago.  It  is  for 
the  British  people  to  say  whether  they  will  accept  it  or  whether 
they  will  not  accept  it." 

Looking  back  at  the  proceedings  of  the  four  Colonial  Con- 
ferences that  have  taken  place,  three  we  know  have  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  preferential  treatment,  and  two  have 
passed  resolutions  inviting  the  Imperial  Government  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  matter.  Again,  we  have  the  principle 
conceded  in  the  most  practical  manner  by  Canada,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  each  colony  having  passed  legislation 
giving  a  preference  to  goods  of  the  mother-country.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  which  side  the  documentary 
and  legislative  evidence  favours. 

But  above  all  we  have  the  pronouncements  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  Speaking  at  Sorel  a  year  or 
so  ago,  we  find  him  stating  : 

My  vindication  of  the  preference  policy  was  given,  not  at  Ottawa  or  on 
Canadian  soil,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  at  London,  at  the  Colonial 
Conference,  when  I  declared  to  the  Empire  that  I  and  my  colleagues  of  the 
Government  were  ready  to  make  a  trade  treaty.  We  said  :  "  We  are  ready  to 
discuss  with  you  articles  on  which  we  can  give  you  a  preference  and  articles  on 
which  you  can  give  us  a  preference.  We  are  ready  to  make  with  you  a  treaty 
of  trade."  Mark  those  words  coming  from  a  colony  to  the  mother-country 
without  offence  being  given  or  taken. 

What,  I  would  ask,  is  this  but  an  offer  ?  Again  at  Guelph  a 
fortnight  later  the  Dominion  Premier  told  his  audience  : 

We  have  a  place  in  our  hearts  for  British  preference,  but  the  feeling  is  not 
mutual  yet.  It  is  true  that  preference  would  be  a  benefit,  but  would  it  not  be 
more  beneficial  if  the  preference  came  from  Great  Britain.  Undoubtedly  it 
would.  I  tell  you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  the  Government  of  Canada  as 
constituted  to-day  are  ready  to  go  on  and  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Great  Britain  to  the  extent  of  preference  as  soon  as  the  British  people  are 
ready  to  give  corresponding  preference.  The  answer  is  no  longer  in  our  hands, 
but  in  those  of  the  English  people.  With  goodwill  and  a  determination  to  give 
common  ground  an  understanding  can  be  reached. 

Yet,  Lord  Eosebery  tells  us,  such  proposals  as  those  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  upset  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  The  colonies 
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do  not  desire  these  commercial  bargains.  To  this  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  replied  at  Montreal.  Speaking  at  the  manufacturers' 
banquet  the  Dominion  Prime  Minister  said  : 

What  is  possible  is  to  have  between  the  motherland  and  the  colonies 
treaties  of  commerce— the  expression  is  not  too  strong  or  extravagant — by 
which  we  could  sit  down,  and  by  mutual  concessions,  by  granting  and  giving, 
we  could  develop  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all.  I  ana  well  aware  that  the  task  is  not  without  difficulty.  We 
have  some  views  in  Canada  and  we  have  some  in  Great  Britain.  We  cannot 
have  the  same  tariff  in  Canada  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  when  the  motherland 
has  chosen  its  policy,  and  we  have  chosen  ours,  it  should  always  be  possible  to 
come  to  some  conclusion  which  will  strengthen  still  more  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  us. 

Finally,  I  would  refer  Lord  Rosebery  to  the  speech  in  which 
Mr.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance,  introduced  his  Budget  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  when  he  said  "  the  two  great  political 
parties  in  Canada  are  practically  a  unit  in  favour  of  preferential 
trade,  and  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  practically  taken  up  the 
Canadian  policy  to  that  extent  Canadians  are  heartily  in  accord 
with  him." 

I  do  not  wonder  that  speakers  who  oppose  mutual  preference 
on  public  platforms  are  sadly  perplexed  over  the  colonial  side  of 
the  fiscal  question.  I  quite  understand  that  it  does  not  suit  their 
purpose  to  say  that  the  colonies  desire  a  preference.  Much  more 
would  it  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cause  they  advocate  to 
admit  that  the  colonies  have  put  their  wishes  in  the  form  of 
an  offer  and  have  long  been  looking  for  an  answer  from  the 
mother-country.  Still,  when  these  things  are  facts,  it  can  hardly 
be  called  statesmanship  to  deny  their  existence,  and  not  altogether 
complimentary  to  the  colonies  to  ignore  the  pronouncements  of 
their  accredited  representatives.  Not  a  single  speaker  of  the 
many  who  have  repeated  parrot-like  the  cry  that  no  offer  has 
come  from  the  colonies  has  even  alluded  at  any  length  to  the 
discussions  on  trade  within  the  Empire,  which  took  place  at 
Downing  Street  and  Ottawa  respectively.  Yet  the  delegates  on 
both  occasions  were  selected  by  the  colonial  parliaments  to  debate 
in  conference  the  very  question  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
raised.  Such  a  direct  slight  to  the  voice  of  the  colonial  people 
is  hardly  in  accordance  with  English  ideas  of  courtesy  and  fair 
play. 

Secondly,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  a  preference  policy 
interferes  with  "  the  fundamental  principle  of  allowing  each 
self-governing  part  of  the  Empire  to  shape  its  own  fiscal 
policy  by  its  own  interests  and  its  own  methods."  Of  course, 
if  the  colonies  enter  into  a  commercial  arrangement  with  the 
mother-country  of  a  preferential  nature,  so  long  as  that  arrange- 
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ment  exists  it  will  have  to  be  maintained,  but  I  submit,  with 
all  deference,  that  the  colonies  do  not  require  our  politicians  to 
point  out  to  them  this  platitude.  Singularly  unhappy  were  the 
words  of  warning  addressed  by  Lord  Eosebery  to  the  public  at 
large  on  this  subject.  "  The  wisest  Canadians,"  we  are  informed, 
see  that  their  independence  and  right  of  self-government  under 
the  Crown  "  will  be  greatly  affected  by  tariff  bonds,  which  would 
not  merely  produce  constant  friction,  but  seriously  curtail  freedom 
of  action."  Presumably,  Lord  Eosebery  does  not  include  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  among  "  the  wisest  Canadians,"  but  most  people 
would  place  him  in  this  category.  At  any  rate,  be  he  wise  or 
unwise,  Sir  Wilfrid  has  lost  no  time  in  declaring  publicly 
that  he  does  not  share  Lord  Eosebery's  fear  concerning 
danger  to  Canadian  independence  if  a  policy  of  preference  be 
adopted.  If  the  Dominion  Premier  be  not  among  the  wisest  of 
Canadians,  at  any  rate  he  expresses  the  opinions  of  one  political 
party  in  Canada,  and,  as  Lord  Eosebery  himself  admits,  the 
Opposition  is  favourable  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  Lord 
Eosebery  would  seem  to  have  the  united  opinion  of  the  Dominion 
against  him. 

Fully  ten  years  ago  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Canadian 
Parliament  offering  that  whenever  Great  Britain  should  see  her 
way  to  give  Canada  preferential  treatment  Canada  would  give  a 
lower  scale  of  duties  to  British  products  entering  the  Dominion. 
Eeferring  to  this  resolution  at  the  Ottawa  Conference,  Mr.  Foster 
said:  — 

The  Times,  commenting  on  the  resolution,  said  this  in  substance :  That  is 
a  remarkable  step  which  Canada  has  taken,  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  but 
Great  Britain  can  scarcely  change  her  fiscal  relations  for  one  colony.  What 
do  the  other  colonies  think  about  this  ?  And  if  it  does  happen  that  the  other 
colonies  think  in  the  same  way  that  Canada  thinks,  then  the  lead  has  been 
given  to  a  remarkable  proposition  which  must  be  considered  by  Great  Britain  ; 
and  she  may  eventually  change  her  fiscal  relation  entirely. 

We  all  know  now  what  the  other  colonies  think,  but  some  of 
us  may  have  possibly  forgotten  what  Lord  Salisbury  thought.  I 
therefore,  append  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  the  late 
Prime  Minister  not  very  long  after  the  passing  of  the  Canadian 
resolution. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  a  war  of  tariffs.  Every  nation  is  trying  how  it  can,  by 
agreement  with  its  neighbour,  get  the  greatest  possible  protection  for  its 
industries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  possible  access  to  the  markets 
of  its  neighbours.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  what  I  observe  is  that  while 
A  is  very  anxious  to  get  the  favour  of  B,  and  B  is  anxious  to  get  the  favour  of  C, 
nobody  cares  two  straws  about  getting  the  commercial  favour  of  Great  Britain. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this?  It  is  in  this  great  battle  Great  Britain  has 
deliberately  stripped  herself  of  her  armour  and  her  weapons  by  which  the 
battle  is  to  be  fought,  You  cannot  do  business  in  this  world  of  evil  and 
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suffering  on  those  terms.     If  you  fight,  you  must  fight  with  the  weapons  with 
which  those  whom  you  are  contending  against  are  fighting. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  quote  this  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Salis- 
bury as  directly  bearing  upon  the  offer  from  the  colonies,  but 
rather  to  show  that  the  trend  of  opinion  in  England  was  even 
then  in  close  proximity  to  the  trend  of  opinion  in  the  colonies. 


VII. 
RESOLUTIONS   BEFORE    THE   CONFERENCE 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  resolutions  sent  in  by  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Cape  Colony  for  discussion  at  the  present  Con- 
ference. Australia  styles  her  contribution,  "  Preferential  Trade 
and  International  Kelations,"  and  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment ask  that  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  1902  resolution  be 
reaffirmed,  and  that  the  following  two  be  added,  presumably  in 
substitution  for  the  last  two  passed  in  1902  : 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  by  the  colonies 
to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  also  granted  to  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  other  self-governing  colonies. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  United  Kingdom  grant  preferential  treatment  to 
the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  colonies. 

The  1907  Australian  resolution  appears  to  go  further  than  the 
combined  resolution  passed  at  the  Coronation  Conference.  For 
not  only  do  the  Australians  ask  the  Home  G-overnment  to  give 
preference  to  their  products  over  those  of  foreign  countries,  but 
they  urge  all  colonies  to  give  the  same  preference  to  the  products 
of  other  colonies  as  they  give  to  those  of  the  Motherland.  This 
is  an  important  step  towards  an  Imperial  tariff,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  decision  of  his  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
major  question,  if  the  principle  of  an  Imperial  tariff  can  be  estab- 
lished so  far  as  the  Colonies  themselves  are  concerned,  the  Con- 
ference of  1907  will  not  have  been  held  in  vain.  The  New  Zealand 
resolution  is  recorded  under  the  heading  "Preferential  Trade," 
and  runs  thus : 

That  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  his 
Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas  that,  in  the  over-sea  dominions,  pre- 
ferential tariffs  in  favour  of  British  manufactured  goods  carried  in  British- 
owned  ships  should  be  granted,  and  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  preferential 
rates  of  duty  on  Colonial  products  now  taxable  should  be  conceded. 

This  resolution,  which,  in  effect,  is  virtually  a  reproduction  of 
the  resolution  brought  forward  by  New  Zealand  in  1902,  and 
which  was  then  replaced  by  the  more  general  resolution  cited 
above,  appears  to  be  somewhat  narrower  in  its  scope  than  the 
resolution  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
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Australia.  First,  it  omits  all  reference  to  an  inter- Colonial 
preference  arrangement;  secondly,  it  gives  a  preference  to 
British  manufactured  goods  only  if  carried  in  British-owned  ships, 
a  limitation  which  might  conflict  with  our  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  countries.  But,  as  I  shall  show  later  on,  while  the 
Australian  resolution  is  general,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  pro- 
nounced policy  of  the  Commonwealth  only  to  give  a  preference 
to  British  and  Colonial  products  on  somewhat  similar  conditions 
to  those  laid  down  by  New  Zealand. 

The  Cape  Colony  affix  the  suggestive  title  of  "  British  Prefer- 
ence "  to  their  resolution,  which  is  worded  thus  : — 

This  Conference  re-affirms  the  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Colonial  Conference  held  in  London  in  1902,  and  recognises  with  extreme 
gratification  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  reciprocity  has  been  accepted 
by  the  various  colonies. 

This  Conference,  while  adhering  to  the  principle  of  preferential  treatment 
of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  desires  to  impress 
upon  the  Imperial  Government  the  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  such  pre- 
ferential treatment  to  the  producers  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  granting  of  some  reciprocal  privileges  to  British 
Colonies. 

The  first  part  of  this  resolution  is  the  logical  outcome  of  that 
passed  on  the  same  subject  in  1902,  and  is  merely  a  recording 
resolution.  Like  the  New  Zealand  resolution,  it  is  narrower  in 
its  scope  than  that  of  Australia,  omitting,  as  it  does,  any  reference 
to  the  same  preferential  treatment  being  accorded  to  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  the  colonies  as  to  the  products  and  manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  second  part  goes  much 
further  than  either  of  the  resolutions  sent  in  by  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,  asking  for  preferential  treatment  from  the  United 
Kingdom ;  in  short,  it  contains  a  veiled  threat,  and  in  principle 
reproduces  what  Canada  said  in  1902. 

After  making  the  pronouncement  quoted  above,*  the  memo- 
randum put  in  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  on  behalf  of  Canadian 
Ministers,  continued  as  follows  : 

The  Canadian  Ministers  desire  to  have  it  understood  that  they  took  this 
course  (that  of  granting  preference  to  the  products  of  the  mother-country)  with 
the  strong  hope  and  expectation  that  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  would 
be  widely  accepted  by  the  Colonies,  and  that  the  mother-country  would,  at  an 
early  day,  apply  the  same  principle  by  exempting  the  products  of  the  Colonies 
from  Customs  dues.  If,  after  using  every  effort  to  bring  about  such  a  read- 
justment of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Empire,  the  Canadian  Government  should 
find  that  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Colonies 
generally,  or  the  mother-country,  then  Canada  should  be  free  to  take  such 
action  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  presence  of  such  conditions. 

It  would  seem  from  this  pronouncement  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  must  record  his  vote  for  the  second  part  of  the  Cape  reso- 

*  See  p.  294. 
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lution,  which  can  scarcely  be  amalgamated  with  the  resolutions 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  voting 
on  this  resolution  will  be  unanimous.  In  which  event,  any  further 
delay  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government  may  be  the  means 
of  handicapping  British  trade  with  the  colonies  and  promoting 
the  trade  of  foreign  countries.  The  first  portion  of  the  Canadian 
challenge,  of  course,  fails,  inasmuch  as  the  colonies  have  generally 
accepted  the  principle  involved,  but  the  second  part  of  the  state- 
ment leaves  little  doubt  that  Canada  will  support  the  Australian, 
or  any  other,  resolution  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  Conference, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  Imperial  tariff  between  the 
colonies  themselves.  As  to  the  main  question,  if  any  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  action  of  Canada  at  the  present  Conference  it  is 
removed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  recent  statement  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  :  "  Such  as  our  policy  was  in  1902, 
such  it  is  in  1907." 

VIII. 
TREATY    OBLIGATIONS 

Incorporated  with  the  question  of  preferential  trade  are  the 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  legislative  powers  in  the  matter 
of  mutual  preference  proposed  by  New  Zealand,  those  concerning 
merchant  shipping,  and  coastwise  trade  proposed  by  Australia  and 
Cape  Colony,  and  the  obligations  and  privileges  imposed  and  con- 
ferred on  the  dependencies  of  the  Empire  by  the  treaty  arrange- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom,  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Closely  allied  with  some  of  these  subjects  is 
the  question  of  the  reservation  of  bills.  In  all  self-governing 
Colonies,  as  in  this  country,  the  Eoyal  Assent  is  required  to  any 
Act  passed  by  the  legislature.  This  assent  is  given  by  the 
Governor-General  or  Governor,  according  as  the  Colony  is  or 
is  not  a  federation,  who  is  so  empowered  by  his  instructions. 
He  may  also  reserve  the  assent  where  it  appears  that  the  Colonial 
Act  conflicts  with  the  treaty  arrangements  of  the  mother-country, 
a  step  never  taken,  however,  without  previous  communication 
with  the  Colonial  Office.  On  the  subject  of  reservation  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  will  submit  the  following  resolution : — 

That  a  uniform  practice  should  be  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  reservation  of  bills  for  the  Eoyal  assent,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  the  self-governing  dependencies  the  Eoyal 
instructions  on  the  subject  are  too  restricted,  and  should  be 
modified. 

The  delicate  nature  of  the  question,  and  the  fact  that  it 
touches  closely  upon  constitutional  matters,  has  doubtless  caused 
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Lord  Elgin  to  separate  it  altogether  from  the  debate  on  prefer- 
ential trade.  The  question  will  probably  be  taken  next  in  order 
to  that  of  judicial  appeals. 

Most,  if  not  all,  commercial  treaties  made  between  this 
country  and  foreign  Powers  contain  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause,  and  many  of  these  arrangements  were  entered  into  and 
the  Colonies  pledged  without  previous  consultation.  At  the  last 
Conference  Australia  raised  the  question  of  communication  with 
the  Colonies  prior  to  concluding  treaties,  and  on  that  occasion  it 
was  explained  that,  in  regard  to  treaties  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, which  appeared  to  be  more  especially  contemplated  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government,  every  effort  was  already  made  to 
carry  out  the  policy  indicated,  and  that  where  a  Colony  or 
Colonies  were  specially  concerned  it  was  the  custom  to  invite 
them  to  be  specially  represented  in  the  negotiations.  With  a 
view,  however,  of  meeting  the  Colonial  wishes,  it  was  resolved 
"  that,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  confidential  negotia- 
tion of  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  the  views  of  the  Colonies 
affected  should  be  obtained  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  better 
position  to  give  adhesion  to  such  treaties."  This  resolution,  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  tells  us,  "  gives  formal  expression  to  the 
practice  which  has  been  followed  in  recent  years." 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  however,  think  that  this  resolu- 
tion, if  carried  out  in  the  letter,  has  not  been  carried  out  in  the 
spirit,  and  in  bringing  forward  the  question  of  preferential  trade 
between  self-governing  dependencies,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  after 
submitting  the  resolution  asking  that  all  doubts  should  be  re- 
moved as  to  the  right  of  the  self-governing  dependencies  to  make 
reciprocal  fiscal  arrangements  with  each  other  and  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  will  further  move  "  that  such  rights  should 
not  be  fettered  by  Imperial  treaties  or  conventions  without  their 
concurrence." 

And,  as  if  to  bring  home  to  His  Majesty's  Government  the 
urgency  of  prior  consultation  with  the  Colonies  in  all  treaty 
arrangements,  New  Zealand  has  yet  another  resolution  on  the 
agenda : 

That  in  the  interests  of  the  dominions  in  the  Pacific  the 
Government  of  these  dominions  should  be  consulted  before 
any  convention  or  agreement  respecting  the  Pacific  Islands 
is  entered  into  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  any 
foreign  country. 

This  resolution,  of  course,  is  directed  against  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Home  Government  in  connection  with  the  New  Hebrides 
Convention,  and  will  doubtless  be  strongly  supported  by  New- 
foundland, seeing  that  Sir  Eobert  Bond  considers  himself  justified 
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in  making  the  same  protest  in  respect  to  the  modus  vivendi 
concluded  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  these  controversial  matters  here,  except  so  far  as  to  say  that 
should  the  Premiers  be  reminded  that  the  explanation  given  in 
1902  had  reference  only  to  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
the  obvious  reply  is  that  the  resolution  which  followed  the 
explanation  applies  to  all  treaties  with  foreign  Powers.  And,  if 
it  be  further  urged  by  His  Majesty's  Government  that  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  were  consulted  in  the  matter  of  the  New 
Hebrides  Convention,  the  obvious  retort  is  that  although  the 
Colonial  Governments  tendered  their  views,  these  were  altogether 
ignored,  and  the  Convention  signed  behind  their  backs.  In  all  the 
circumstances,  the  New  Zealand  resolutions  would  seem  both 
timely  and  necessary. 

Most-favoured-nation  treaties  have  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  In  1897  the  old  commercial  treaties  with 
Germany  and  Belgium  were  denounced  at  the  request  of  the 
colonies  because  those  treaties  were  so  worded  as  to  prevent  a 
preference  being  given  by  any  self-governing  colony  to  the 
Motherland.  A  year's  notice  to  the  Powers  in  question  removed 
this  disability,  and  the  colonies  were  informed  that,  after  July  30, 
1898,  there  would  be  nothing  in  any  of  our  treaty  obligations  to 
preclude  any  action  which  they  might  see  fit  to  take  in  pursuance 
of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  1897  Conference,  and  having  for 
its  object  the  giving  by  the  colonies  of  a  preference  to  the  products 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Doubt,  however,  appears  to  have 
remained  with  some  colonial  Governments,  as  five  years  later,  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  on  preferential  trade,  we  find  the 
Conference  considering  the  point  raised  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  colonies  losing  most-favoured- 
nation  treatment  in  foreign  countries  in  the  event  of  their  giving 
a  tariff  preference  to  British  goods.  As,  however,  the  exports 
from  the  colonies  to  foreign  countries  are  almost  exclusively 
articles  of  food  or  raw  materials  for  various  industries,  the 
possibility  of  discrimination  against  the  colonies  in  foreign 
markets  was  not  regarded  as  serious,  and  as  the  exports  from 
foreign  countries  to  the  colonies  are  mainly  manufactured  articles, 
it  was  recognised  that  if  such  discrimination  did  take  place,  the 
colonies  had  an  effective  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 

That  good  reason  existed  for  the  doubt  was  shown  by 
the  action  of  Germany  following  the  granting  of  a  preference 
to  British  products  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  while  the 
remedy  that  the  Colonial  Government  was  supposed  to  have 
in  their  hands  did  not  prove  quite  so  efficacious  as  the 
observations  at  the  1897  Conference  led  them  to  expect. 
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There  was  at  the  time  a  great  outcry  against  Germany,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  that  Germany  was  acting  ultra  vires.  Of 
course,  if  any  colony  were  to  grant  preferential  terms  to  any 
foreign  country,  the  provisions  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
clauses  in  many  treaties  between  His  Majesty  and  other  Powers, 
in  which  the  colonies  are  included,  would  necessitate  the  conces- 
sion of  similar  terms  to  those  countries.  This  consequence  at  once 
disposes  of  the  power  that  some  people  seem  to  imagine  the 
colonies  possess  of  making  terms  with  other  countries  in  the 
event  of  His  Majesty's  Government  refusing  their  request  for 
preferential  treatment.  To  give  that  power  means  that  the 
most-favoured-nation  clauses  in  all  treaties  in  which  the  colonies 
are  included  would  have  to  go.  And  to  renounce  those  treaties 
Mr.  Chamberlain  told  the  Premiers  very  plainly  in  1897  was,  he 
thought,  a  matter  of  impossibility,  "because  that  involves  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Empire,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  no  term 
of  denunciation  in  the  treaty." 

All  these  matters  will  be  raised  afresh  at  the  present  Con- 
ference on  the  following  motion  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia : 

That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  prepare, 
for  the  information  of  Colonial  Governments,  statements 
showing  the  privileges  conferred  and  the  obligations  imposed 
on  the  colonies  by  existing  commercial  treaties,  and  that 
inquiries  be  instituted  in  connection  with  the  revision  pro- 
posed in  another  Australian  resolution  to  ascertain  how  far 
it  is  possible  to  make  these  obligations  and  benefits  uniform 
throughout  the  Empire. 

The  other  resolution  referred  to  asks  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment be  requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  revision  of 
any  commercial  treaties  which  prevent  preferential  treatment  being 
accorded  to  British  goods  carried  in  British  ships,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  the  Customs  Tariff  (British  Preference)  1906  Reserved 
Act.  This  Act  not  only  proposes  to  give  a  preference  to  dutiable 
goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
provides  that,  in  order  to  gain  this  preference,  the  goods  must 
be  imported  direct  in  British  ships,  and  these  ships  must  be 
manned  exclusively  by  white  seamen.  The  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Commonwealth  some  six  months  ago,  and  reserved  by  the 
Governor-General,  after  communication  with  the  Colonial  Office, 
for  the  signification  of  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Attorney- General  and  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  on  the  ground  that  its  provisions  would  apparently  be  incon- 
sistent with  treaty  obligations. 

Here  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  papers  presented  to 
Parliament  no  mention  is  made  of  the  communication  which 
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passed  between  Lord  Northcote  and  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
the  public  are  left  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  inconsistency 
with  treaty  obligations  was  made  known  to  the  Governor-General 
by  the  Attorney-General  and  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is  important  to  show  that  this  was  not  the  case,  as 
Mr.  Deakin  will  urge  before  the  Conference  that  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion does  not  conflict  with  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  mother- 
country.  Before  the  Act  reached  the  Colonial  Office,  Lord  Elgin 
had  received  from  Mr.  Deakin  the  resolutions  referred  to  above. 
Accordingly  he  informed  the  Governor-General  of  the  Common- 
wealth that  he  should  defer  tendering  any  advice  to  His  Majesty 
regarding  the  Bill  in  question  until  after  the  Colonial  Conference, 
since  the  question  of  treaty  obligations  as  affecting  the  depen- 
dencies of  the  Empire  was  among  the  subjects  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  discussion  at  the  Conference. 

To  the  subject  of  ocean  freights  suggested  by  the  Cape 
Colony  is  attached  as  a  corollary  the  limitation  of  British  trade 
to  British  bottoms.  The  main  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by 
the  Colonial  Shipping  Conference,  but  the  question  of  limitation 
of  British  trade  to  British  bottoms  has,  it  is  understood,  been 
transferred  from  the  Shipping  to  the  Premiers'  Conference,  and 
will  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  resolutions  on  the  same  and 
similar  matters  submitted  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Australia  wishes  to  see  the  resolution  passed  at  the  1902  Con- 
ference reaffirmed  ;  it  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Governments 
of  the  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  called  to 
the  present  state  of  the  navigation  laws  in  the  Empire,  and 
in  other  countries,  and  to  the  advisability  of  refusing  the 
privileges  of  coastwise  trade,  including  trade  between  the 
mother-country  and  its  Colonies  and  possessions,  and  between 
one  colony  or  possession  and  another,  to  countries  in  which 
the  corresponding  trade  is  confined  to  ships  of  their  own 
nationality,  and  also  to  the  laws  affecting  shipping,  with  a 
view  of  seeing  whether  any  other  steps  should  be  taken  to 
promote  Imperial  trade  in  British  vessels. 

Some  of  the  points  here  mentioned  have  also  been  discussed 
at  the  Colonial  Shipping  Conference.  And  it  was  in  the  course  of 
these  deliberations  that  Sir  William  Lyne  put  forward  a  sugges- 
tion for  creating  a  demarcation  sphere  for  the  coaster  trade  in 
Australian  waters.  Australia  has  a  very  extensive  coastline,  about 
8,000  miles,  and  what  Sir  William  Lyne  asks  is  that  all  vessels, 
irrespective  of  their  nationality,  trading  within  this  sphere,  which 
is  to  include  all  the  adjacent  islands  being  British  possessions, 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to  local 
Australian  shipping.  This  proposal  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
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Trade  did  not  think  came  within  the  purview  of  the  Shipping 
Conference.  The  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Premiers' 
Conference,  and  will  probably  be  introduced  during  the  debate  on 
preferential  trade. 


IX. 
IMPERIAL  DEFENCE   COMMITTEE 

Defence  has  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  on  the  Con- 
ference agenda.  It  was  one  of  the  leading  subjects  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Stanhope's  despatch  summoning  the  first  Conference  in  1887. 
At  the  less  formal  meeting,  ten  years  later,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
placed  it  second  on  his  list,  and,  when  convening  the  third 
meeting  in  1902,  he  again  called  the  attention  of  the  Colonial 
Governments  to  its  importance,  with  the  result  that  resolutions 
were  submitted  on  the  subject  by  New  Zealand  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia.  With  this  knowledge  before  them  it  might 
be  supposed  that  his  Majesty's  Government  would  themselves 
have  suggested  defence  as  a  subject  for  discussion  on  the  present 
occasion.  We  learn,  however,  from  Lord  Elgin's  despatches  that 
this  course  was  not  taken.  In  fact,  the  only  matter  connected 
with  defence,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  tells  us  his  Majesty's 
Government  suggested  to  the  Colonial  Governments  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  Conference,  was  the  method  of  ordering  ammuni- 
tion from  this  country,  a  matter  not  without  importance,  but 
hardly  sufficient  to  raise  a  general  debate  on  defence,  either 
military  or  naval.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Cape  Colony, 
however,  repaired  the  omission  by  tabulating  the  following 
resolutions. 

Australia. — That  it  is  desirable  that  the  colonies  should 
be  represented  on  the  Imperial  Council  of  Defence.  That 
the  colonies  be  authorised  to  refer  to  that  Council  for  advice 
any  local  question  in  regard  to  which  expert  assistance  is 
deemed  desirable.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Naval  Defence 
Agreement,  1902,  be  considered. 

New  Zealand. — That  the  question  of  an  increased  con- 
tribution by  the  Australasian  colonies  to  the  Australasian- 
New  Zealand  Squadron  should  be  considered,  together  with 
other  matters  connected  with  colonial  defence. 

Cape  Colony. — This  Conference  considers  necessary  the 
organisation  of  a  plan  of  Imperial  defence,  by  which  the 
contributions  of  each  colony  should  be  equitably  fixed  and 
provided  for.  This  Conference  believes  that  while  any  call 
to  arms  resulting  from  an  attack  on  the  Empire  would 
unquestionably  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  response  from  the 
colonies,  yet  it  is  essential  to  know  the  number  of  trained, 
equipped  and  efficient  men  which  the  colonies  would  under- 
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take  to  make  available  for  Imperial  defence  when  called  upon. 
This  Conference,  however,  is  of  opinion  that,  prior  to 
accepting  the  burden  of  expense  of  such  a  responsibility,  the 
colonies  would  require  to  be  represented  on  an  Imperial 
Council,  at  which  questions  concerning,  inter  alia,  the  peace 
of  the  Empire  should  be  discussed. 

The  line  of  action  taken  by  the  Colonial  Governments 
apparently  caused  the  Imperial  Government  to  reconsider  their 
policy,  since  Lord  Elgin  subsequently  placed  defence  among  the 
primary  subjects  for  discussion,  and  in  the  Parliamentary  paper 
setting  out  his  agenda  he  mentions  it  as  a  question  which  "it 
is  obviously  desirable  to  consider  fully  at  the  Conference." 

As  to  colonial  representation  on  the  Imperial  Defence  Com- 
mittee, which,  I  take  it,  is  what  the  Australian  and  Cape  resolu- 
tions mean,  that  must  depend  on  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
representation  required.  If  permanent  representation  is  intended 
it  is  not  likely,  as  matters  now  stand,  that  such  a  request  could 
be  complied  with,  nor  is  it  clear  that  any  special  advantage  to 
the  Empire  would  be  gained  thereby.  Of  course,  if  the  political 
relations  existing  between  the  colonies  and  the  Motherland  were 
to  change,  or  the  question  of  Imperial  Defence,  both  naval  and 
military,  be  put  on  a  different  footing,  then  the  position  would  be 
different,  but  in  present  circumstances  the  objections  to  permanent 
representation  are  many  and  obvious.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proposal  is  for  an  ad  hoc  representation,  then  his  Majesty's 
Government  will  at  once  acquiesce.  Indeed,  a  precedent  has 
been  established  by  giving  representation  on  the  committee  to 
Sir  Frederick  Borden,  when  the  question  of  the  transfer  of 
Halifax  and  Esquimault  were  under  consideration.  The  success 
of  any  form  of  representation  must,  however,  depend  on  the  way 
in  which  the  colonial  governments  accept  the  arrangements  made 
in  their  behalf.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Imperial 
Defence  Committee  is  a  highly  confidential  body,  and  its  dis- 
cussions necessarily  involve  questions  which  could  not  be  made 
public  in  any  way  without  grave  national  disadvantage.  The 
colonial  representative  must,  therefore,  have  full  powers  to  bind 
the  government  he  represents.  This  is  essential  even  to  an  ad 
hoc  representation.  The  suggestion  made  by  the  Cape  Colony 
that  representation  is  required  "  on  an  Imperial  Council  (Imperial 
Defence  Committee),  at  which  questions  concerning,  inter  alia, 
the  peace  of  the  Empire  should  be  discussed,"  would  seem  to  go 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  and  to 
invade  the  prerogative  of  the  Cabinet  itself. 

No  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise  as  to  referring  to  the 
Imperial  Defence  Committee  for  advice  any  local  question  in 
regard  to  which  expert  assistance  is  deemed  advisable.  Indeed, 
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references  of  this  nature  have  already  been  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  Australia,  who,  not  very  long  ago,  asked  the 
Committee  to  draw  up  for  them  a  general  scheme  of  defence 
for  Australia.  Mr.  Balfour  cordially  undertook  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  comply  with  the  request,  and  a  scheme  was 
accordingly  drawn  up.  Last  year  the  scheme  was  fully  discussed 
by  various  military  authorities  in  Australia,  who  were  invited  by 
the  Federal  Prime  Minister  to  send  in  reports  to  the  Common- 
wealth Government  on  the  suggestions  made.  These  reports 
were  duly  sent  in,  and  are,  probably,  now  available.  Similarly,  the 
Federal  Government  asked  the  Committee  to  consider  the  proposals 
for  a  local  navy,  which  had  been  put  forward  by  Captain  Creswell. 
In  this  case  also  the  request  was  granted,  and  the  consideration 
readily  given. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  question  of  Colonial  repre- 
sentation on  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  has  been 
considered  and  the  Conference  has  unanimously  approved  the 
following  resolution : — 

That  the  Colonies  be  authorised  to  refer  to  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  advice 
any  local  questions  in  regard  to  which  expert  assistance  is 
deemed  desirable. 

That  whenever  so  desired,  a  representative  of  the  colony 
which  may  wish  for  advice  should  be  summoned  to  attend  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  during  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  raised. 

The  resolution  practically  confirms  what  I  have  written.  The 
representation  is  to  be  an  ad  hoc  representation,  and  if  any 
question  be  referred  by  any  Colonial  Government  to  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Colonial  Government  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  a 
representative  to  be  present. 


X. 
NAVAL  DEFENCE  AGREEMENT 

Turning  to  the  Naval  Defence  agreement,  with  regard  to  the 
reconsideration  of  which  both  New  Zealand  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  have  given  notice,  the  1902,  or,  to  be  tech- 
nically correct,  the  1903  agreement,  replaced  the  arrangement 
arrived  at  in  1887,  aptly  described  by  Lord  Selborne,  when  at  the 
Admiralty,  as  a  document  which  led  the  way  "  to  the  Imperial 
consideration  of  naval  policy."  By  the  terms  of  the  1887  arrange- 
ment, which  ultimately  took  the  form  of  a  formal  agreement 
between  this  country,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Australian  Colonies, 
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five  third-class  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  gunboats  were,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon,  added  to  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  the  Admiral,  the  vessels  to  be 
retained  for  service  within  the  limits  of  the  Australasian  station. 
In  return  for  these  advantages — if  advantages  they  could  be 
called,  seeing  that  the  vessels  were  not  very  fast,  and  were 
practically  out  of  date  before  they  reached  Australia — New  Zealand 
and  the  Australian  Colonies  agreed  to  pay,  and  did  pay,  for 
maintenance  £91,000  per  annum,  and  for  depreciation  a  per- 
centage of  5  per  cent,  on  the  initial  cost,  which,  with  other 
incidental  charges,  amounted  to  a  further  sum  of  £35,000  per 
annum,  making  in  all  a  yearly  contribution  of  £126,000. 

At  the  1902  Conference,  not  only  was  the  wish  expressed  that 
the  Australian  squadron  should  be  strengthened,  but  both  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Selborne  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  invite  further  contributions  from  those  Colonies  which  were 
already  contributing  to  the  Navy,  as  well  as  to  impress  upon  non- 
contributors  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  should  take  a 
share  in  the  burden  which  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  Navy 
put  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  mother-country.  As  further 
emphasising  the  policy  entertained  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
concerning  colonial  contributions  at  that  date,  special  attention 
may  be  called  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statement  that : — 

If  the  United  Kingdom  stood  alone,  as  a  mere  speck  in  the  Northern  Sea 
it  is  certain  that  its  expenditure  for  these  purposes  of  defence  might  be 
immensely  curtailed.  It  is  owing  to  its  duties  and  obligations  to  its  Colonies 
throughout  the  Empire ;  it  is  owing  to  its  trade  with  those  Colonies — a  trade 
in  which,  of  course,  they  are  equally  interested  with  ourselves — that  the 
necessity  has  been  cast  upon  us  to  make  these  enormous  preparations. 

This  view,  which,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  is  not  universally 
accepted,  was  further  impressed  upon  the  Conference  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  pointed  out  that  "  the  taxpayer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  the  privilege  not  only  of  taking  upon  himself 
the  lion's  share  of  the  burden,  the  interest  in  which  is  shared 
between  himself  and  his  fellow-subjects  in  the  dominions  beyond 
the  seas,  but  also  a  not  less  share  of  the  burden  in  respect  of 
interests  which  are  not  his  own,  but  exclusively  those  of  his  fellow- 
subjects  beyond  the  seas." 

Referring  to  the  1887  arrangement  Lord  Selborne  said  that 
it  did  not  give  to  our  fellow-countrymen  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  that  sense  of  personal  interest  and  personal  possession 
in  the  British  Navy  which  was  most  desirable  for  the  future ;  he 
wanted  the  Colonial  Governments  to  regard  the  Navy  as  their 
own,  and  with  that  object  in  view  he  wished  to  see  in  the  Navy 
more  Colonial  officers,  as  well  as  a  contribution  of  Colonial 
seamen.  In  short,  he  desired  "  to  increase  the  maritime  spirit  of 
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the  Empire."  Here  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  now  training 
Australians,  and  the  plan  is  working  fairly  well,  but  there  is 
room,  I  think,  for  improvement  in  several  ways.  On  the  broad 
question  of  one  Navy  for  the  Empire,  and  this  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  an  Australian  or  a  Canadian  Navy, 
Lord  Selborne  explained  that  as  the  sea  was  all  one,  so  must 
the  British  Navy  be  all  one,  its  solitary  task  in  war  being  to 
seek  out  the  ships  of  the  enemy  wherever  found,  and  to  destroy 
them.  "  If,"  he  added,  "  the  idea  should  unfortunately  prevail 
that  the  problem  is  one  of  local  defence,  and  that  each  part 
of  the  Empire  can  be  content  to  have  its  allotment  of  ships  for 
the ;  purpose  of  the  separate  protection  of  an  individual  spot,  the 
only  possible  result  would  be  that  an  enemy  who  had  discarded 
this  heresy  and  combined  his  fleets  would  attack  in  detail,  and 
destroy  those  separated  British  squadrons  which,  united,  could 
have  defied  defeat." 

So  far  we  have  had  no  full  official  statement  as  to  what 
passed  at  the  Conference  debate  on  naval  defence,  but  we 
are  told  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  explained  the 
general  principles  upon  which  the  Admiralty  hold  that  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  should  be  organised,  and  that  he  especially 
insisted  on  the  necessity  for  unity  of  control  of  the  fleet.  In  his 
opinion  the  one  aim  of  the  Admiralty  is  to  maintain  the  naval 
forces  on  such  a  scale  as  to  ensure  the  retention  of  the  command 
of  the  sea  in  any  reasonably  probable  contingency. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Selborne,  and  dis- 
cussing matters  with  the  First  Lord  separately,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  gave 
their  adhesion  to  the  draft  agreement  of  1902.  This  agreement 
was  accepted  in  the  following  year  by  the  Colonial  Governments, 
and  sets  out  in  its  preamble  that  the  Governments  of  those  two 
Colonies  recognise  the  importance  of  sea-power  in  the  control 
which  it  gives  over  sea  communications,  the  necessity  of  a  single 
navy  under  one  authority,  by  which  alone  concerted  action  can 
be  assured,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  developing  the 
sea  power  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  provided  for  a  naval 
force  on  the  Australian  station  of  not  less  than  one  first-class 
armoured  cruiser,  two  second-class  cruisers,  four  third-class 
cruisers,  and  four  sloops  (all  of  which  are  to  be,  from  time  to 
time,  throughout  the  term  of  the  agreement,  of  modern  type, 
except  those  used  as  drill  ships),  and  a  Eoyal  Naval  Eeserve, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  officers  and  700  seamen  and  stokers. 

By  way  of  consideration  for  these  additional  facilities,  the 
Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  undertook  to  pay,  and 
have  since  paid,  the  Imperial  Government  five-twelfths  and  one- 
twelfth  respectively  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  maintaining  this 
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naval  force  on  the  Australian  station,  it  being  understood  that  the 
total  expense  did  not  in  any  case  exceed  £200,000  to  Australia  and 
£40,000  to  New  Zealand  in  any  one  year.  The  agreement  was 
to  continue  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  "  only  terminate  if  and 
provided  notice  has  been  given  two  years  previously — namely,  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  or  at  the  end  of  any  subsequent  year, 
and  then  two  years  after  such  date."  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
whatever  changes  any  rearrangement  suggested  by  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  the  1902  agreement  may  involve,  these  changes 
must  be  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties  interested. 

On  the  same  occasion,  when  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
entered  into  their  new  naval  agreement,  the  Cape  Colony  under- 
took to  contribute,  and  has  since  contributed,  £50,000  annually  to 
the  general  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  being  an  advance  of  £20,000 
on  their  former  contribution.  In  the  same  way  Natal  agreed  to 
contribute,  and  has  since  contributed,  £35,000,  being  an  advance 
of  £23,000  on  her  former  subscription.  Newfoundland  promised 
£3,000  per  annum,  and  has  since  paid  that  sum  year  by  year, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  branch  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Reserve 
of  not  less  than  600  men.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  however, 
did  not  see  its  way  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  as  to  a  direct 
contribution.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  informed  Lord  Selborne  that 
the  Dominion  Government  were  contemplating  the  establishment 
of  a  local  naval  force  in  the  waters  of  Canada,  and  consequently 
were  not  able  to  make  any  offer  of  assistance  analogous  to  those 
already  enumerated.  And,  as  Canada  has  submitted  no  resolution 
to  the  present  Conference,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  views  of 
Canadian  Ministers  on  the  subject  of  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
Navy  are  the  same  as  in  1902.  If  this  assumption  be  correct  the 
suggestion  of  the  Cape  Government,  that  it  is  necessary  to  organise 
a  plan  of  Imperial  defence  by  which  the  contributions  of  each 
colony  should  be  equitably  fixed  and  provided  for,  must  fall 
through,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  naval  defence  is  concerned. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  from  the  pronouncement  made 
recently  by  the  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  policy  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment concerning  our  naval  requirements  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  Colonial  contributions  to  the  Navy  has  undergone  a  very 
material  change  since  1902.  And  it  is  equally  clear  from  Mr. 
Balfour's  statement  on  the  same  occasion  that  on  this  subject 
he  is  absolutely  in  accord  with  the  present  Cabinet.  Referring 
to  what  Mr.  Balfour  had  said,  Mr.  Churchill  remarked  that  he 
quite  agreed  with  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition : 

That  it  is  not  maintainable  that  the  great  cost  of  the  British  Army  and 
Navy  is  in  any  large  measure  due  to  our  association  with  the  self-governing 
Colonies  ...  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  to  what  extent  our  military  preparations 
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could  be  reduced  or  relaxed  either  by  sea  or  land  if  the  self-governing  Colonies 
and  all  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  them  were  altogether  removed  from 
our  sphere.  .  .  .  And  I  agree  that  whether  we  had  Empire  or  not  over  the 
seas,  we  should  still  be  forced  to  secure  the  effective  command  of  the  sea,  in 
order  to  protect  our  trade  and  our  food  supply,  and  to  secure  our  own  domestic 
peace  in  these  islands.  .  .  .  We  make  no  demand  on  the  Colonies.  Whatever 
they  give  to  us  they  give  voluntarily,  and  we  will  accept  it  gladly  and  do  our 
best  to  derive  the  utmost  possible  advantage  from  it.  ...  For  the  rest,  we  are 
content  to  wait  for  the  solid  and  broadening  harvest  of  future  years. 

From  the  wording  of  the  New  Zealand  resolution  it  would 
appear  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  were  ready  to  offer  an 
increased  contribution,  while  the  same  resolution  would  seem  to 
imply  a  similar  proposition  on  behalf  of  Australia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Commonwealth  resolution  makes  no  reference  to  con- 
tributions, thus  supporting  the  view  that  Mr.  Deakin  is  not 
unlikely  to  associate  the  establishment  of  an  Australian  flotilla 
with  his  amendment  of  the  present  agreement.  This  associa- 
tion need  not  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  in  Australia's  present 
contribution,  but  it  may  possibly  involve  some  amendment  in  the 
agreement  itself. 


XI. 
AUSTRALIAN  NAVY 

That  Mr.  Deakin  will  bring  up  for  discussion  the  question  of 
a  local  flotilla  goes  without  saying,  and,  as  Mr.  Churchill  has 
pertinently  observed,  the  consideration  of  this  question  includes 
the  discussion  of  "  the  very  complicated  joint  questions  of  naval 
policy  involved  in  it,  and  arising  out  of  it."  But  the  utmost 
Mr.  Deakin  is  likely  to  propose  is  that  the  present  contribution 
be  expended  locally.  And  to  this  no  exception  is  likely  to  be 
taken  by  the  Admiralty,  although,  of  course,  if  Australia's  contri- 
bution is  to  go  towards  the  expenses  of  establishing  a  local 
flotilla,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Admiralty  will  keep 
so  many  ships  in  Australian  waters  as  is  now  done.  But  should 
the  Admiralty  find  it  convenient  to  lessen  the  number  of  ships  in 
the  Australian  squadron  I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  will  much 
perturb  the  Australians  provided  they  have  their  local  flotilla 
in  being. 

The  suggestion  of  an  Australian  navy  is  no  new  idea.  The  first 
official  proposal  in  this  direction  was,  I  think,  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  conference  of  naval  officers  assembled  at  Melbourne 
in  August,  1899,  and  the  resolutions  then  submitted  by  Captain 
Muirhead  Collins,  now  the  representative  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  this  country,  formed  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  made. 
The  question  came  up  at  the  last  Conference  on  the  late  Mr. 
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Seddon's  defence  resolution.  The  proposition  was  contained  in 
a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  Sir  John  Forrest,  then  Federal 
Minister  of  Defence,  and  was  initiated,  according  to  common 
report  in  Australia,  by  Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Beaumont.  The  plan 
involved  a  capital  outlay  of  £8,600,000,  and  a  probable  yearly 
expenditure  of  over  £1,000,000.  Sir  John  Forrest  did  not  feel 
himself  able  to  support  the  proposition.  Moreover,  he  added, 
even  if  such  a  navy  were  established,  "  I  am  afraid  it  would  not 
be  very  efficient,  for  besides  the  enormous  cost  of  replacing  the 
fleet  from  time  to  time  with  more  modern  ships,  there  would  be 
no  change  for  the  officers  and  crew,  who  would  go  on  year  after 
year  in  the  same  ships,  subject  to  the  same  influences,  and,  I  fear, 
with  deteriorating  effects."  And  these  views  Sir  John  Forrest 
still  holds. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Creswell,  the  Commonwealth  Director 
of  Naval  Forces,  has  come  forward  with  other  proposals,  pro- 
posals in  the  nature  of  an  Australian  flotilla,  which  have  appar- 
ently met  with  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Federal  Government,  who,  paraphrasing  somewhat  Lord 
Selborne's  words,  submitted  it  to  the  Imperial  Defence  Com- 
mittee, with  the  recommendation  that  "  the  sentiment  in 
favour  of  development  of  the  maritime  resources  of  Australia  is 
one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
deserves  and  will  receive  encouragement."  Captain  Creswell's 
proposals  contemplate  the  provision  of  a  separate  flotilla  for  the 
Commonwealth,  comprising  three  cruiser  destroyers,  sixteen 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  fifteen  torpedo-boats  (first  and 
second  class).  The  cost  for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
these  vessels  he  puts  down  as  £2,300,000,  the  period  of  acquisi- 
tion to  extend  over  seven  years.  As  far  as  possible  these  vessels 
are,  it  is  proposed,  to  be  built  in  the  Colony.  Captain  Creswell 
does  not  intend  this  local  force  to  be  used  against  hostile  fleets  or 
squadrons — that  he  regards  as  the  province  of  the  Imperial  fleet 
— but  as  a  purely  defensive  line,  to  give  security  to  the  naval 
basis  of  the  principal  ports. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  did  not,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  ask  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  for  their  advice 
as  to  the  political  side  of  the  question,  which,  of  course,  would 
lie  outside  their  scope,  namely,  whether  Australia  should  or 
should  not  have  a  local  navy,  but  confined  their  reference  to  the 
strategic  standpoint,  and  it  was  apparently  on  this  basis  alone 
that  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  considered  the  matter. 
The  proposals  appeared  to  them  to  be  based  on  an  imperfect 
conception  of  the  requirements  of  naval  strategy  at  the  present 
day,  and  of  a  proper  application  of  naval  force,  and  in  their 
opinion  the  benefits  of  such  vessels  were  "  altogether  incom- 
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mensurate  with  the  expenditure  entailed  by  their  maintenance." 
Australian  ports,  they  said,  have  already  been  provided  with 
works  and  armaments,  and  the  comparatively  inexpensive  revision 
they  recommended  would  bring  them  up  to  modern  requirements. 

They  further  added :  "  The  protection  of  the  Australian  floating 
trade,  whether  on  the  high  seas  or  in  local  waters,  demands  for 
its  effective  accomplishment  closely  concerted  action  of  powerful 
seagoing  ships.  Localised  vessels  of  the  destroyer  type  could 
play  no  effective  part  in  securing  this  object.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  strategic  justification  from  either  point  of  view  for  the  creation 
at  great  expense  of  a  local  force  of  destroyers,  a  type  of  vessel 
designed  for  totally  different  uses."  And  they  might  have  said 
that  the  building  of  destroyers  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  technical 
business,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  vessels  can,  at  the 
present  time,  be  constructed  in  Australia  as  efficiently  as  in  this 
country.  As  a  final  condemnation  of  Captain  Creswell's  proposals, 
the  committee  observed :  "  that  a  separate  Australian  navy 
could  not  find  in  any  effective  organisation  of  the  naval  forces 
of  the  Empire  a  role  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  its  crea- 
tion and  maintenance." 

One  thing  the  Committee,  however,  appeared  to  forget,  or 
possibly  it  was  outside  their  purview,  that  although  the  money 
required  to  put  Captain  Creswell's  proposals  into  effective  shape 
would  be  far  in  advance  of  the  contribution  paid  by  Australia 
under  the  present  agreement,  it  is  suggested  to  spend  the  money, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  in  the  Colony.  In  these  circumstances 
the  scheme  may  be  expected  to  find  support  from  the  party  which 
has  for  some  years  past  held  the  key  to  the  political  situation  in 
Australia,  a  party  which  finds  it  difficult  to  explain  at  the  polls 
the  advantages  of  contributing  to  a  navy  over  which  it  exercises 
no  control,  but  perceives  many  practical  advantages  in  a  flotilla 
built  in  the  Colony  and  under  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

I. 
ALGBC1RAS  AGAIN 

THKOTJGHOUT  last  month  there  has  been  a  sort  of  resurrection 
of  the  old  Algeciras  controversy  which  we  all  hoped  had  been 
dead  and  buried  long  ago.  A  certain  M.  Mauchamp  had  been 
murdered  in  Morocco.  This  unfortunate  gentleman  was  apparently 
a  French  doctor  who  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  a  place  called 
Marakeesh,  in  the  interior  of  the  Shereefian  kingdom,  lived  chiefly 
amidst  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  combined  the  qualities  of  a 
benevolent  student  of  the  healing  art  with  that  of  a  doctor  of 
souls. 

In  the  former  capacity  he  earned  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of    the   half- savage    people    in    whose    neighbourhood    he    had 
pitched  his   tent;    in   the   latter  capacity,  that  of  a  missionary 
anxious  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  his  own  Christian  creed,  he 
excited   the   animosity  of   a  local  "community  who   regard   any 
endeavour  to   undermine   the  faith   in   Allah   and    his    prophet 
Mahomet  as  the  one  unpardonable  sin.     Mundane  discretion  and 
missionary  zeal  seldom  go  together,  and  it  is  possible  the  French 
missionary  explorer  may  have  given   some  cause  for    popular 
indignation.     There  can,  however,  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  attacked  as  an  unbeliever  by  a  fanatical  mob  in  Mara- 
keesh and  was  finally  stoned  to  death  and  treated  with  the  most 
inhuman  brutality  by  the  very  townsmen  for  whose  material  and 
spiritual  welfare  he  had  toiled  for  years.     Our  British  experience 
in  Empire-making  has  been  much  larger  and  of  far  older  growth 
than  that  of  our  partner  under  the  Anglo-French  Agreement.     We 
have  borne  the  "  White  man's  burden  "  too  long  not  to  recognise 
that  sudden  and  often  cruel  deaths  and  outrages  at  the  hands  of  the 
strange  people  amongst  whom  our  pioneers,  our  officials  and  our 
missionaries  have  to  dwell  alone  and  defenceless,  are  inevitable 
and  not  infrequent  incidents  of  our  Imperial  mission.     We  do  not 
lose  our  heads  or  go  into  hysterics  because  a  man  of  our  own  race 
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and  blood  is  done  to  death  while  engaged  in  a  task  whose 
performance  he  has  taken  upon  himself,  and  whose  perils  he 
understands  beforehand.  It  seems  to  our  colder  Anglo-Saxon 
nature  that  a  sense  of  humour  should  have  restrained  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  and  his  colleagues,  just  after  they  had  placarded  all  over 
France  the  assertion  that  the  existence  of  a  Deity  and  the  idea  of 
a  future  life  were  idle  fictions  and  obstacles  to  human  progress 
or  enlightenment,  from  raising  such  a  hullabaloo  about  the 
assassination  in  Morocco  of  a  zealot  engaged  in  disseminating 
amidst  the  Moors  ideas  which  had  been  solemnly  denounced  by 
the  French  Eepublic  as  absurd  and  pernicious. 

However  this  may  be,  I  fully  admit  that  France,  whose 
western  frontiers  in  Algeria  are  conterminous  with  those  of 
Morocco,  had  no  option  except  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary 
to  hinder  the  recurrence  of  similar  outrages.  Whether  a  like  end 
might  not  have  been  attained  by  less  costly  and  less  violent 
measures  than  the  armed  occupation  of  a  town  remote  from  the 
scene  of  the  outrage,  in  a  friendly  State,  whose  independence  had 
been  formally  recognised  by  the  Conference  of  Algeciras,  is  an  open 
question,  concerning  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  outside 
Morocco  to  form  an  opinion.  All  one  can  fairly  say  is  that  the 
gravity  of  the  outrage  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  magnified  by 
the  Government  of  France  and  its  organs  in  Paris.  It  is  not 
uncharitable  to  assume  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Eupublic  are  not 
so  much  concerned  with  the  chastisement  of  M.  Mauchamp's 
murderers  as  with  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  showing  the 
Sultan  and  the  Maghsen  that  France,  notwithstanding  the 
Conference  of  Algeciras,  is  still  the  most  formidable  military 
European  Power  in  North  Africa,  and  therefore  the  Power  whom 
the  Government  and  the  population  of  Morocco  have  most  cause 
to  dread. 

Probably  the  occupation  of  Ujda  was  carried  out  by  the 
generals  in  command  of  the  French  troops  stationed  along  the 
Algerian  Moroccan  frontier  with  more  promptitude  and  more 
vigour  than  the  French  Foreign  Office  had  anticipated.  In  any 
case  the  news  of  the  occupation  having  been  effected  had  reached 
Paris  before  an  official  announcement  was  published,  stating 
that  no  further  operation  against  any  town  within  the  region  of 
Ujda  would  be  attempted  by  the  expeditionary  column,  and  that 
within  a  few  days  the  column  would  be  considerably  reduced. 
The  obvious  explanation  of  this  semi-official  attempt  to  minimise 
the  proportions  of  the  French  military  invasion  of  Morocco  is 
that  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  fears  were  entertained  lest  the  seizure 
of  Ujda  should  be  regarded  in  Europe,  and  especially  by  Germany, 
as  a  breach  of  the  compact  arranged  at  Algeciras.  This  appre- 
hension does  not  seem  to  me  unreasonable. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  France  agreed  to  give 
England  a  free  hand  in  Egypt  in  consideration  of  her  granting 
France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  the  latter  Power  hoped  to  establish 
a  Protectorate  over  the  Shereefian  kingdom,  similar  to  that  she 
has  established  already  in  Tunis.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt 
that  from  the  outset  Germany  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
future  relations  between  Europe  and  Morocco  being  submitted  to  an 
International  Conference.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  when 
France  reluctantly  consented  to  submit  her  claims  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Algeciras,  Germany  made  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  France 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  the  sole  duty  of  maintaining  order 
in  Morocco  by  French  troops,  or  by  native  police  under  French 
officers.  Finally  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  at  Algeciras,  by 
virtue  of  which  any  military  or  quasi-military  force  required 
for  maintaining  peace  and  order  in  Morocco  and  for  protecting 
the  lives  and  properties  of  European  residents  was  to  be  com- 
posed in  equal  numbers  of  French  and  Spanish  troops,  and  was 
to  be  under  the  command  of  a  general  nominated  by  a  minor 
Power,  such  as  Belgium  or  Switzerland.  This  arrangement  has 
not  yet  been  carried  into  effect,  and  for  this  delay  France  is 
mainly  responsible. 

Opinions  may  and  do  differ  as  to  whether  the  conditions 
upon  which  Germany  insisted  at  Algeciras,  and  to  which  France 
gave  her  reluctant  consent,  were  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 
But  nothing  has  yet  occurred  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  Conven- 
tion sanctioned  by  the  Conference.  Long  before  the  date  when 
the  arrangement  was  sanctioned  at  Algeciras,  a  number  of  French 
subjects  had  suffered  outrages  at  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  of 
which  the  murder  of  M.  Mauchamp  was  only  the  latest  instance. 

It  seems  to  me  therefore  obvious  that,  upon  a  strict  legal 
view,  France  may  be  considered  to  have  violated  the  Algeciras 
Convention  by  invading  Morocco  with  a  purely  French  army, 
and  taking  it  upon  herself  to  occupy  a  Moorish  city  without  the 
authorisation  of  the  Powers  represented  at  Algeciras.  This 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Sultan  Muley  Abdul  Asiz;  but 
as  Europe  attaches  no  value  to  his  personal  opinion,  the  fact 
that  his  Majesty  does  not  approve  the  occupation  of  Ujda  by 
a  French  army  is  not  likely  to  influence  the  action  of  France. 

It  would  be  a  very  different  thing  if  any  great  European 
chose  to  raise  the  issue  whether  France  has  violated  the  Algeciras 
Convention  by  the  occupation.  The  French  public  are  firmly 
convinced  that  Germany  is  perpetually  looking  out  for  pre- 
texts to  diminish  the  influence  of  France  or  to  disparage  her 
prestige.  This  inveterate  delusion,  which  is  encouraged  by  the 
Germanophobe  press  of  London,  has  caused  French  diplomacy 
to  be  vacillating  and  uncertain.  An  access  of  rashness  has  been 
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invariably  succeeded  by  a  fit  of  timidity,  and  vice  versa.  This 
want  of  continuity  of  policy  must  continue  so  long  as  France 
bases  her  policy  on  the  erroneous  belief  that  Germany  is  always 
anxiously  awaiting  a  contingency  which  would  furnish  her  an 
excuse  for  the  renewal  of  the  Franco-German  war.  This  mis- 
apprehension may  be  excusable,  but  it  is  more  injurious  to  France 
herself  than  it  is  to  her  neighbours.  She  still  clings  to  Russia  as 
her  friend  and  ally,  notwithstanding  the  patent  fact  that  Russia 
as  an  ally  is,  for  the  present,  a  negligible  quantity,  and  that  the 
only  result  of  her  friendship  is  her  constant  demand  for  fresh 
loans  in  order  to  keep  up  her  reckless  expenditure. 

Again,  France  clings  even  more  tenaciously  to  the  delusion  that 
the  entente  cordiale  is  certain,  at  no  distant  period,  to  end  in  a  de- 
fensive and  offensive  alliance  between  England  and  herself  against 
Germany.    I  fully  admit  this  second  delusion  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  exaggerated   enthusiasm  with   which  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  was  welcomed  by  the  British  public,  not  as  beneficial 
to  British  interests,  which  it  was  most  assuredly,  but  as  being 
injurious  to  German  interests,  which  it  was  most  certainly  not. 
As  another  result  of  the  above  misconception,  France  has  shown 
herself  to  be  unduly  elated  by   any   occurrence  which   seemed 
calculated  to  impair  the  strength  of  the  German  Empire.     The 
large  increase  in   the  number  of  German   Socialist   candidates 
returned  at  the  previous  elections  was  welcomed  as  a  certain  sign 
that  the  Parliament  then  elected  would  be  hostile  to  militarism 
in  the   Fatherland,  and  would  insist  on  the  reduction   of  the 
German  Army.     The  rumours  of  Italy  intending   to  withdraw 
from  the  Triple  Alliance  were  interpreted  as  being  founded  on  fact. 
The  disfavour  with  which  England  was  supposed   to  view  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  German  Navy  and  the  development  of 
German  commerce,  was  seriously  imagined  to  be  a  forerunner  of 
open  and  avowed  hostility  to  Germany  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  every  cock-and-bull   story,  such  as   the   supposed 
intrigues  between  Copenhagen  and  Berlin  for  the  neutralisation 
of  the  Baltic,  was  taken  in  Paris  for  gospel  truth.     It  would  be 
easy  to  enumerate  any  number  of  similar  misconceptions  all  based 
en  the  fundamental  error,  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation  and 
the  French   Government,  that  Germany  was  contemplating  an 
early,  if  not  an  immediate,  invasion  of  France.     Every  one  of 
these  prognostications  has  been  falsified  by  the  event,  and  yet 
the   apprehensions   of    France   do  not   seem    to    be    materially 
diminished. 

The  facts,  however,  speak  for  themselves,  and  in  such  a 
matter  plain  speaking  is  a  duty.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  possi- 
bility, I  might  even  say  the  probability,  of  a  war  with  France 
must  be  present  to  the  mind  of  every  German  statesman.  No 
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reasonable  observer  acquainted  with  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
France,  especially  under  the  Clemenceau  regime,  can  dispute  the 
reasonableness  of  such  a  contingency  being  contemplated  as  a 
possibility  in  Germany.  All  I  contend  is,  that  neither  the  German 
Emperor,  nor  the  German  Government,  nor  the  German  people 
have  any  wish  to  convert  this  contingency  into  an  accomplished 
fact.  On  the  contrary,  their  desire  is  to  avert  its  realisation.  It 
is  obvious  why  this  should  be  so.  The  one  essential  condition  for 
the  success  of  the  Weltpolitik,  of  which  his  Majesty  has  made 
himself  the  champion,  is  the  maintenance  of  European  peace. 

Now,  a  war  to  which  Germany  was  a  party,  whether  it  proved 
successful  for  the  assailant  or  the  assailed,  must  of  necessity  stop 
the  development  of  Germany  as  a  naval,  a  colonising,  or  an 
industrial  Power.  Peace  is,  therefore,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Imperial  programme.  The  fact  that  the  Emperor  William  has  up- 
held the  peace  of  Europe  throughout  the  nineteen  years  of  his  reign 
ought  to  be  fairly  placed  to  his  credit  even  by  those  who,  during 
his  hot  youth,  were  most  prone  to  assign  to  him  bellicose  designs. 
His  ruling  principle  appears  to  have  been  to  maintain  the  military 
force  of  Germany  so  as  to  render  her  safe  in  the  hypothetical  event 
of  any  coalition  of  European  Powers  to  upset  her  predominance 
on  the  Continent,  while  recognising  that  so  long  as  this  supremacy 
is  maintained  the  preservation  of  peace  must  be  the  paramount 
object  of  German  statesmanship.  After  all,  in  public  as  in  private 
life,  it  is  wise  to  judge  States  as  well  as  individuals  by  their  acts. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  plain  fact  that  since  1871  there  has 
been  no  breach  of  European  peace,  though  if  Germany  had,  as 
her  detractors  contend,  been  actuated  by  a  desire  for  a  second  war 
with  France,  she  could  at  various  occasions  during  the  interval 
between  1871  and  1907  have  found  opportunities  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  warlike  designs  attributed  to  her  ruler,  if  not  to  her 
people. 

From  what  is  known  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  character  I 
should  say  that  his  pacific  professions  are  sincere.  The  task  he  has 
set  before  himself  of  rendering  Germany  an  industrial  as  well  as  an 
agricultural  nation,  of  finding  employment  for  her  superabundant 
population  in  colonial  expansion  under  the  German  flag,  or  in 
other  words,  by  pursuing  the  system  which  has  created  the  British 
Empire,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  gratify  his  exuberant  energy 
and  his  extraordinary  activity  of  mind.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
ground  for  refusing  to  accept  the  theory  that  his  acts  and  his 
motives  are  in  harmony  with  one  another.  Only  the  other  day 
when  he  received  M.  Cambon,  the  new  Ambassador  of  France  at 
Berlin,  the  Emperor  stated  that  "  the  task  of  developing  friendly 
relations  between  France  and  Germany  commanded  all  his 
sympathy.  A  good  understanding  between  the  two  countries 
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was  a  work  worthy  of  all  noble  minds."  It  would  be  absurd  to 
attach  grave  significance  to  formal  utterances  on  ceremonial 
occasions.  Still  there  are  no  reasons  why  this  statement  of  the 
German  Emperor  should  not  have  been  made  in  good  faith. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  should  so  have  been  made ;  and 
one  of  the  reasons  is  that  his  Majesty,  whatever  his  other  qualities 
may  be,  speaks  what  he  thinks  and  thinks  what  he  speaks. 

The  British  public,  it  has  often  been  said,  is  very  slow  in 
getting  an  idea  into  its  head,  and  still  slower  in  getting  rid  of  the 
idea  when  once  it  has  lodged  itself  within  its  brain.  Now  there 
is  no  good  in  declining  to  acknowledge  the  plain  truth  that  a  large 
section  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  belonging  in  the  main  to  the 
classes  which  consider  themselves  more  intellectual  than  common 
folk,  have  got  to  believe  as  an  article  of  faith  that  German  policy 
and  German  expressions  of  good- will  and  friendship  are  all  a  mere 
cloak  for  malevolent  duplicity,  and  that  Germany  is  always 
engaged  in  Machiavellian  plots  and  intrigues  for  the  destruction 
of  our  naval  supremacy,  for  ruining  our  trade  and  for  detaching 
us  from  the  entente  cordiale  we  have  formed  with  France.  This 
delusion,  I  am  bound  to  say,  has  been  promoted,  if  not  created,  by 
a  certain  number  of  English  high  class  papers,  whose  correspon- 
dents abroad  would  seem  to  derive  their  information  from  the  Paris 
press,  which,  almost  without  exception,  exaggerate,  even  if  they  do 
not  initiate,  every  kind  of  hearsay  charge  against  the  good  faith  of 
Germany,  tending  to  prove  that  Germany  is  actuated  by  feelings 
of  bitter  animosity  directly  towards  France  and  indirectly  against 
England.  A  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  the  British  journals  to 
whom  I  allude  who,  whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  have 
done  their  utmost  to  thwart  every  attempt  to  establish  permanent 
good  feeling  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 


II. 
THE  NEUTRALISATION   OP  THE  BALTIC 

The  latest  examples  of  this  policy  of  pin-pricks  have  been  the 
insinuations  that  Germany  had  encouraged  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
and  the  Maghsen  to  stir  up  the  Moors  in  their  animosity  towards 
European  intervention,  which  had  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
M.  Mauchamp  at  Marakeesh.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  facts  of 
the  case  were  known  at  Berlin,  the  German  Government  lost  no 
time  in  letting  it  be  known  that  they  raised  no  objection  to  the 
right  of  France  to  punish  the  outrages  committed  against  German 
subjects  in  Morocco,  though  they  might  have  preferred  some  less 
high-handed  form  of  intervention.  Again,  during  the  last  few 
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days  our  Germanophobe  press  has  reproduced  from  Paris  allega- 
tions that  Germany  was  intriguing  with  Denmark  and  the  other 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  to  get  the  consent  of  Europe  to  the 
neutralisation  of  the  Baltic,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  mare 
clausum,  which  in  time  of  war  could  be  navigated  solely  by 
German  and  Eussian  vessels,  and  from  which  English  warships 
would  be  rigidly  excluded.  The  absurdity  of  the  proposal  was 
manifest  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic. 

The  entrance  to,  and  the  exit  from,  this  inland  sea  by  the 
Categat  or  the  adjacent  narrow  channels,  are  so  studded  with  rocks 
that  the  passage  could  never  be  attempted  by  the  large  ironclads 
which  are  now  the  main  instruments  of  maritime  warfare.  The 
experiment  made  during  the  Crimean  war,  when  a  British  fleet, 
whose  vessels  were  as  pigmies  compared  with  ironclads  of  the 
Dreadnought  type,  entered  the  Baltic  from  the  North  Sea  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  with  the  intention  of  bom- 
barding Cronstadt,  had  to  retire  after  an  unsuccessful  attack,  and 
were  only  too  glad  to  effect  their  retreat  through  the  Straits 
without  suffering  serious  damage.  If  ever  there  should  be  a  naval 
war  between  England  and  Germany,  neither  the  German  nor  the 
British  fleet  would  avail  itself  of  the  Straits  for  invading  each 
other's  territory  or  bombarding  each  other's  sea-ports.  Germany 
has  now  an  open  passage  to  and  from  the  North  Sea  by  the  Kiel 
Canal,  which  can  easily  be  enlarged  so  as  to  be  traversed  in 
perfect  safety  by  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Germany  would, 
therefore,  prefer  the  Canal  for  purposes  of  war  to  the  circuitous 
route  through  the  Straits. 

The  truth  is  that  the  question  of  neutralising  the  Baltic 
has  been  raised,  in  as  far  as  it  has  been  raised  at  all,  by  the 
Scandinavian  States  in  their  own  interests.  It  is  manifest 
that  if  a  war  should  arise  to  which  the  great  maritime 
Powers  such  as  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Eussia  were 
parties,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  would  be  occupied  by 
one  Great  Power  or  another  as  forming  the  best  ground  for 
naval  and  military  attacks  directed  against  its  enemy  or  enemies. 
Experience  has  shown  that  when  great  Powers  fall  out  it  is  the 
minor  contiguous  Powers  who  go  to  the  wall ;  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  Denmark  whose  military  strength  has  been  reduced 
already  by  the  annexation  of  Schleswig  Holstein ;  Sweden,  who 
has  been  obliged  to  abandon  her  sister  Scandinavian  State ; 
Norway,  who  has  been  compelled  by  her  "  home  rule  "  triumph 
to  forfeit  the  guarantee  which  she  has  enjoyed,  so  long  as 
Sweden  remained  her  predominant  partner,  are  one  and  all 
convinced  that  in  the  event  of  any  war  to  which  Eussia  or 
Germany  were  parties,  their  territory  would  be  occupied  by  one 
or  other  of  the  belligerents,  and  that  after  the  war  was  over  they 
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would  either  be  annexed  or  placed  under  a  Protectorate  by  the 
victors. 

This  being  so  it  is  intelligible  enough  that  the  three  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms,  whatever  may  be  their  mutual  jealousies  or 
ambitions,  should  be  united  in  desiring  the  neutralisation  of 
the  Baltic  as  affording  the  best  prospect  of  their  independence 
being  left  unassailed  in  the  event  of  a  maritime  war  taking  place 
in  their  vicinity.  How  far  any  definite  proposals  have  been  made 
by  any  one  of  the  above  named  Powers  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
state,  but  if  any  suggestions  as  to  the  neutralisation  of  the  Baltic 
have  been  made,  I  have  reason  to  believe  these  suggestions  have 
emanated  from  Copenhagen,  Stockholm  or  Christiania,  not  from 
St.  Petersburg  or  Berlin. 


III. 
LORD  CROMBR'S  RBSIONATION 

I  think  there  can  be  few  persons  in  Europe  or  Egypt  who 
were  more  astonished  than  myself  when  on  the  10th  of  last  month 
I  read,  on  the  contents  bill  of  an  evening  paper,  the  news  that 
Lord  Cromer  had  resigned  the  post  of  His  Majesty's  Consul- 
General  in  Egypt  and  that  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  reigned  in  his  stead. 

I  had  for  long  past  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  both  of  England  and  Egypt  if  his  lordship  were  replaced 
by  a  younger  man,  less  autocratic  in  character,  more  sympathetic 
in  disposition,  and  more  ready  to  recognise  the  fundamental 
differences  between  the  West  and  the  East,  and,  as  I  have  already 
expressed  these  opinions  in  print,  I  cannot  deny  that  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Cromer  and  his  replacement  by  a  younger  man  will, 
in  my  judgment,  be  a  gain  to  Egypt  and  possibly  to  England. 
At  the  same  time  I  know  so  well  by  a  personal  acquaintance 
of  many  years  standing  how  his  lordship's  interests  were  bound 
up  with  his  career  in  Egypt,  how  much  he  valued,  not  from  any 
unworthy  motive,  his  personal  authority  as  the  autocrat  of  Egypt, 
how  strong  was  his  sense  of  duty  he  owes  both  to  England  and 
to  Egypt,  how  firm  his  conviction  that  Egypt  can  only  be 
administered  successfully  upon  the  lines  of  the  policy  he  has  laid 
down,  and  how  the  interests  of  his  life  are  identified  with  his 
sojourn  in  the  land  which  has  become  to  him  a  second  country. 

Knowing  all  this  I,  in  common  with  all  who  appreciate  his 
affection  for  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  felt  confident  that  whatever 
Lord  Cromer  might  say  from  time  to  time  of  his  intention  to  retire, 
he  would  never  really  make  up  his  mind  to  quit  Egypt  unless  his 
retirement  should  be  rendered  compulsory  by  the  state  of  his 
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health.  The  calculation  was  sound  ;  the  mistake  lay  in  imagining 
the  contingency  in  question  was  not  likely  to  occur  for  years  to 
come.  His  presence  in  Egypt  was  popularly  regarded  as  a 
permanent  institution.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  his  lordship 
is  still  short  of  the  three  score  years  and  ten  which  the  Psalmist 
laid  down  as  the  extreme  limit  of  active  life.  We  in  this  twentieth 
century  have  improved  in  longevity ;  we  have  had  so  many 
examples  of  late  of  men  who  have  gone  on  doing  good  work  till 
they  have  passed  their  eighth  decade  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  why  Lord  Cromer  should  consider  himself  laid  on  the 
shelf  for  many  years  to  come.  Thus,  when  the  blow  fell  it  was 
utterly  unexpected.  Lord  Cromer's  report,  which  had  been 
revised  by  him  only  a  few  days  before  his  intention  to  resign  his 
post  as  Consul-General  was  made  public,  contained  no  intimation 
that  his  resignation  was  agreed  upon  even  if  it  had  not  been 
formally  accepted,  at  the  time  when  the  report  made  its  appear- 
ance and  was  for  sale  in  the  book-shops  of  Cairo. 

I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  considerations  which 
caused  the  fact  of  his  illness,  its  nature,  and  its  progress  to  be 
kept  a  profound  mystery.     Up  to  the  day  on  which  I  write  no 
official  statement  has  been  made  as  to  the  cause  of  his  malady, 
the  character  of  the  advice  given  him  by  his  medical  attendants, 
the  present  state  of  his  health,   or  as  to   the  date   at  which 
he  learnt  from  his  doctors   that  his  immediate  resignation   of 
his  post  as   Consul-General    was    absolutely  essential    to  give 
him    a    reasonable    chance    of    permanent    recovery.       I    have 
no   doubt  that   the  motives  which  induced  his  family  and  his 
friends   to   surround    his    illness   with    apparently    unnecessary 
mystery  were  due  to  their  personal  knowledge  of  what  his  lord- 
ship would  have  liked  himself,  even  if  the  policy  of  keeping  the 
fact  of  his  illness  a  profound  secret  was  not  in  accordance  with 
his  own  wishes.     I  have  often  thought  in  these  days  of  a  remark 
made  to  me  by  Cecil  Khodes  at  Cairo,  who  complained  to  me  that 
he  had  been  engaged  all  the  morning  in  vainly  trying  to  decipher 
a  cypher  message  dispatched  by  the  Chartered  Company.     "  I 
have  telegraphed  back,"  he  said,  "  telling  them  to  send  any  future 
messages  in  plain  English  which  anybody  can  read,  as  I  have 
always  found  that  the  only  way  to  keep  anything  secret  is  to  have 
it  called  out  in  the  streets  by  the  town  crier."     The  well-meant, 
but  ill-advised  attempt  to  keep  back  Lord  Cromer's  illness  and 
his  resignation  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public  has  given  rise  to 
a  very  widespread — though   I   believe   an   utterly   unfounded- 
suspicion  that  his  lordship's  illness,  however  serious  it  may  have 
been,  was  not  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  cause  of  his  sudden 
retirement.      Unless  these  suspicions    are    removed,    the    self- 
command,  the  fortitude,  and  the  courage  which,  if  I  am  rightly 
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informed,   he  displayed    at   a  most  painful    crisis,    cannot    be 
estimated  at  their  real  value. 

I  think  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  at  the 
present  moment  any  attempt  to  anticipate  the  verdict  which 
posterity  will  pass  on  Lord  Cromer's  public  career  and  even  upon 
the  remarkable  report  which,  in  all  human  probability,  will  be 
the  last  act  of  his  official  life,  would  be  singularly  inappropriate 
especially  in  my  instance. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  I  allude  to  what  may  be  considered 
a  personal  matter,  but  if  I  refrained  from  doing  so,  my  silence 
might  be  misinterpreted  as  indicating  that  I  have  seen  cause  to 
retract  the  views  I  have  so  often  expressed  in  The  Empire  Review 
and  elsewhere  as  to  certain  aspects  of  Lord  Cromer's  administra- 
tion in  Egypt  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  long  regarded 
and  still  regard  as  detrimental  to  the  permanent  interests  alike  of 
England  and  of  Egypt.  These  views  may  be  chiefly  stated  as 
follows : — 

First.  I  hold  that  though  the  material  prosperity  of  Egypt  has 
been  greatly  increased  under  the  reign  of  economy  and  order  which 
Lord  Cromer  has  introduced,  this  prosperity  has  not  earned,  and 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  earn,  the  gratitude  of  the 
native  Egyptians. 

Secondly.  I  hold  that  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  through- 
out which  Egypt  has  been  ruled  under  an  absolute,  though 
benevolent,  autocracy,  Egypt  has  become  less  fitted  for  self- 
government  or  any  kind  of  autonomy,  than  she  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  military  occupation. 

Thirdly.  I  contend  that  the  latent  dislike  entertained  by  all 
Mahomedan  races  for  Christian  supremacy  constitutes  a  perma- 
nent cause  of  unrest. 

Fourthly.  I  consider  that  the  attempt  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  Egypt  by  English  officials  and  thus  excluding  the  natives  from 
any  important  share  in  the  internal  administration  of  Egypt  has 
proved  a  failure. 

And  lastly  I  am  convinced  that  so  long  as  England  declines  to 
regularise  her  position  by  declaring  her  Protectorate  over  Egypt, 
it  is  a  blunder  on  our  part  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Khedive  by  utilising  his  personal  influence  as  the  legal 
sovereign  of  Egypt  and  by  wilfully  disregarding  his  not  unreason- 
able susceptibilities. 

These  views  I  hold  still.  A  book  which  I  published  just 
before  Lord  Cromer's  return  from  his  annual  visit  to  Upper 
Egypt,  putting  forward  at  greater  length  the  views  I  have  just 
enumerated,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Egypt  of  the  Future '  has 
met  with  an  unexpected  success  in  Egypt  and  with,  to  me,  a  still 
more  unexpected  success  at  home.  I  can  see  no  cause  to  modify 
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the  opinions  I  have  therein  expressed.  On  the  contrary  I  receive 
assurances  on  every  side,  and  chiefly  from  British  residents  and 
even  British  officials,  that  I  have  said  what  they  wanted  to  have 
said,  but  what  none  of  them  had  been  in  a  position  to  say  them- 
selves. My  critics  in  Egypt  and  England  have  been  very  lenient 
to  certain  mistakes  due  to  the  book  having  had  to  be  written  in 
great  haste,  and  sent  to  press  without  as  adequate  revision  as 
would  have  been  desirable  if  circumstances  had  permitted.  Indeed 
in  respect  of  newspaper  criticism  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of 
and  much  to  be  grateful  for.  I  have  made  a  rule  for  many  years 
to  sign  whatever  I  write  as  a  publicist,  and  never  to  answer 
anonymous  critics.  Hitherto  I  have  met  with  no  serious  attempt 
to  meet  my  arguments  except  by  the  retort  that  they  have  absolute 
reliance  on  Lord  Cromer's  system  of  administration,  a  retort 
which  is  no  answer. 

There  is,  however,  one  criticism  which  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  answering  in  your  pages.  I  am  told  that  even  if  my 
views  were  sound  it  was  not  judicious  to  make  them  public  at 
present.  I  have  long  noticed  that  whenever  a  critic  is  at  a 
lack  for  arguments,  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  unsoundness 
of  the  views  he  deprecates  he  always  falls  back  on  the  side 
issue  that  the  moment  chosen  for  the  presentation  of  those 
views  was  injudicious  if  not  unpatriotic.  My  answer  is,  that 
on  the  contrary  the  moment  chosen  by  me  was  eminently  judi- 
cious. In  the  first  days  of  this  year  it  was  a  secret  de  polichinelle 
that  Lord  Cromer  intended  to  carry  out  his  policy  of  abolishing 
the  Capitulations,  of  creating  a  legislative  council  from  which  the 
native  Egyptians  were  to  be  rigidly  excluded,  and  diminishing  the 
authority  of  the  mixed  courts.  As  this  policy,  if  carried  into 
execution  would  have  removed  every  remaining  barrier  against 
the  absolute  uncontrolled  autocracy  of  Lord  Cromer  and  of  his 
successors  in  the  Consulship-General,  the  moment  chosen  by  me 
for  the  publication  of  my  attack  against  absolutism  in  Egypt  seems 
to  me  to  be  amply  justified  by  the  result. 

The  only  other  specific  charge  brought  against  me  person- 
ally is,  that  it  was  unpatriotic  on  my  part  to  allow  *  The 
Egypt  of  the  Future'  to  be  translated  into  Arabic  with  my 
sanction  as  the  author.  I  had  any  number  of  applications 
to  this  effect  from  native  papers.  My  answer  was  invariably 
the  same,  namely,  that  I  could  not  in  any  way  authorize 
the  translation  unless  the  MS.,  when  translated,  was  placed  in 
my  hands  before  publication,  so  that  with  the  assistance  of  a 
competent  Arabic  scholar,  in  whose  good  faith  I  had  reason  to 
be  confident  I  might  satisfy  myself  that  the  Arabic  edition  of 
'  The  Egypt  of  the  Future '  was  a  genuine  bond  fide  translation, 
not  a  series  of  extracts  which  would  give  an  utterly  distorted 
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version  of  my  views  on  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  England. 
I  could  get  no  satisfactory  guarantee  that  these  terms  would  be 
accepted,  and  therefore  I  have  resolutely  refused  to  give  the 
editors  of  the  native  papers  any  right  to  state  that  their  transla- 
tion has  been  made  with  my  approval  or  consent.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  what  the  practical  remedy  for  any  breach  of  copy- 
right is  in  Egypt ;  and  the  only  thing  certain  is  that  an  author 
would  have  to  show  special  damage,  and  that  the  cost  would  be 
heavy  and  the  proceedings  protracted. 

As  to  the  choice  of  Lord  Cromer's  successor,  I  think  it  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  criticise  the  appointment  of  my  friend  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  till  he  has  arrived  here  as  Consul-General .  All  I  can  say 
is,  that  the  British  Government  was  almost  bound  to  accede  to 
Lord  Cromer's  expressed  desire  to  be  succeeded  by  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst,  and  that  the  Egyptian  public,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
and  especially  the  former,  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  with  his 
nomination. 

EDWABD  DICEY. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

DURING  the  past  month  the  Stock  Exchange  has  surmounted 
the  serious  trouble  caused  by  the  collapse  of  prices  in  New  York, 
and  markets  have  become  much  healthier.  The  recovery  of 
prices,  however,  has  been  necessarily  slow,  although  the  growing 
ease  in  the  money  market,  with  the  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate, 
has  been  all  in  favour  of  securities.  One  factor  which  tends  to 
depress  prices  is  the  knowledge  that  numerous  new  issues  of 
capital  are  being  prepared  for  appearance  at  the  first  favourable 
moment. 

Among  these  new  issues  is  one  of  India  stock,  and  the  prices 
of  the  existing  Indian  Government  stocks  have  naturally  been 
kept  back. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  not  brought  out  a  new  issue, 
but  a  loan  conversion  operation  has  been  announced,  holders 
of  the  £1,831,398  of  4  per  cent,  stock  and  bonds  due  May  1  being 
invited  to  renew  their  security  for  four  years,  with  option  of  con- 
version during  that  period  into  £105  of  3  per  cent,  stock  for  each 
£100  of  the  4  per  cent,  security. 

Canadian  Pacific  shares  were,  of  course,  brought  down  in  the 
Wall  Street  collapse,  but  their  intrinsic  merits  soon  lifted  them 
up  again,  and  there  are  signs  of  a  continually  broadening  interest 
in  the  shares  on  the  part  of  investors  in  the  mother-country. 

GRAND  TRUNK  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Although  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kail  way 
of  Canada,  the  Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  had  no 
startling  announcement  to  make  such  as  that  of  the  Michigan 
taxation  affair  at  the  preceding  meeting,  his  speech  was  by  no 
means  devoid  of  interest.  The  burden  of  the  half-year's  story 
was  again  one  of  good  solid  progress,  both  commercially  and 
financially.  The  trade  done  by  the  railway  is  steadily  expanding, 
and  thanks  to  the  wise  policy  instituted  and  effectively  carried 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated, — ED, 
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INDIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA, 

£ 

8J%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 

3  %„(<)••• 

2J%      „    Inscribed  (*) 

62,535,080 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

1024 
91 
76* 

3? 

Quarterly, 
» 

3J  %  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3    %      „          „     1896-7 

•  • 

(a) 
1916 

m 

824 

sl' 

30  June—  31  Deo. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 


INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS, 

£ 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    ; 

1,500,000 

3 

100 

864 

3^ 

Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 

2,750,000 

6 

100 

1504 

3^6 

400,000 

3* 

100 

92* 

3J 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 

3,000,000 

4 

100 

1034 

3H 

Burma  Guar.  24  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 

2,000,000 
800,000 

*4 
6 

100 
100 

1564 

HI 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  j 

2,267,039 

SM 

100 

120 

*M 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 

4,282,961 

54 

100 

134 

4A 

Do.  44  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 

1,435,650 

44 

100 

129 

3?ir 

Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  

8,000,000 

3 

100 

88 

3f 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t 

2,701,450 

4 

100 

1174 

3§ 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t 

2,575,000 

43 

100 

1104 

3f 

Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits}* 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  %  (t)      

2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

4 
5 
4$ 

100 
100 
100 

lOU 

1214 
1124 

3H 

? 

Do.  do.  44  7  (t)      

500,000 

4* 

100 

107 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 

2,000,000 

5* 

100 

1204 

4& 

Do.  34  °/  red.  mort.  debs,     .... 

1,079,600 

3* 

100 

914 

3ig 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 

200,000 

7 

100 

143* 

4? 

South  Behar,  Limited     

379,580 

4 

100 

109$ 

3f 

South  Indian  44  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd, 
Do.  capital  stock  

425,000 
1,000,000 

ft 

100 
100 

129 

8 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 

3,500,000 

5 

100 

1014 

4& 

Do.  4  %  deb.  stock      

1,195,600 

4 

100 

1054 

3*  • 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 

966,000 

100 

127| 

3|s 

Do.  34  %  deb.  stock  red  

500,000 

34 

100 

914 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L,     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550,000 

5 
5 

100 
100 

1114 

1 

BANES. 

Number  of 
Shares. 

T  6 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    ..,...../ 

40,000 

13 

20 

67 

33 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

124 

45 

3  5 

• 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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out  by  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  since  they 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  company,  the  line  is  being  put  in  as 
fine  a  condition  as  is  to  be  found  on  any  railway  in  the  world, 
while  the  taint  of  over-capitalisation  is  being  removed  and  the 
company  put  on  a  sound  financial  footing. 

As  to  the  working  on  the  half-year  under  review,  the  chair- 
man explained  that  the  gross  receipts  amounted  to  £3,584,847 
against  £3,288,993  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1905.  The 
expense  ratio  showed  a  slight  increase,  being  71*45  per  cent, 
against  71*32  per  cent.,  but  this  was  more  than  accounted  for  by 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%Inter-n  Guaran- 
oolonialj  1    teed  by 
4%    „              Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

99 
101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Got, 

4%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913           102 

3f 

4  %  Beduoed  Bonds   . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,078,621}!       igio      |f  101J 
4,  364,  515  /       iaiu       \  101£ 

1 

.n.—l  July. 

3J  %  1884  Eegd.  Stock 

4,750,800     1909-34         100 

— 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,527,800 
10,381,984 

1910-35*  i     103 
1938             96 

3A 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%     „             „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

81 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

8  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

31 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

103 
109 

5 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

8H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

85 

« 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Got, 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3   %    Deb.) 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

101 

8Bx 

3*1 
Mr 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

103s 

31 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
470,471 

1923 
drawings 

102 
95 

33 
84* 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

s 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

102 

33 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do,  3J  %  Bonds    .     . 

1,169,844         1929 

94 

4 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

99 

*A 

1  Apr.—  1  Got. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds           117  ,  200 

1932 

100 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  .           138,000 

1914 

107 

4* 

30  Apr.  -31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(a>)  Ex  dividend. 
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increase  in  taxation — a  fact  which  gave  the  chairman  occasion  to 
deplore  the  tendency  of  the  Canadian  Legislatures  to  put  increased 
burdens  upon  the  railways  that  have  been,  and  are,  rendering 
great  service  in  developing  the  country. 

A  decrease  of  ^£111, 386  under  the  head  of  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures  is  an  indication  that  the  extra  expenditure  incurred 
during  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  in  renewing  bridges  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  In  fact,  the  amount  now  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  bridges  account  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to 
complete  this  part  of  the  programme  of  betterment. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  dealt  with  by  the  chair- 
man was  the  recent  decision  of  the  Canadian  Eailway  Com- 
missioners fixing  a  maximum  rate  of  three  cents  per  mile  for 
passenger  traffic  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  This  had  been 
regarded  by  some  as  adverse  to  the  company,  but  Sir  Charles 
Eivers  Wilson  cleared  away  this  misapprehension  by  explaining 
that,  except  in  some  very  unimportant  particulars,  the  rates 
charged  by  the  company  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  had  never  been 
in  excess  of  three  cents  per  mile,  and  as  a  general  rule  were 
below  that  amount. 

Specially  interesting,  too,  were  the  statements  as  to  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  with  the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Eailway,  which  is  to  stretch  right  across  the 
Dominion  from  Monckton  in  New  Brunswick  to  Port  Eupert, 
which  is  to  be  the  Pacific  coast  terminus.  The  section  from 
Monckton  to  Winnipeg,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  being  con- 
structed by  the  Dominion  Government,  and  will  be  leased  to  the 
company,  while  the  section  from  Winnipeg  westward  is  being 
built  by  the  company  itself.  This  latter  section  is  being  pushed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  the  inadequate  supply  of  labour  will  permit, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  part  of  it  will  be  completed  this  year.  At 
Edmonton  the  company  has  received  a  bonus  of  $100,000  from 
the  city,  as  well  as  an  exemption  from  taxation  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  at  Port  Eupert  a  tract  of  24,000  acres  has  been 
acquired  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Columbian  Government. 

It  is  worth  while  pointing  out  again  that  the  prospects  of  the 
ordinary  stock  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  are  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  owns  the  whole  capital  stock  of  the 
Pacific  Company,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  surplus  of  the  latter 
undertaking,  after  deducting  interest  on  its  bonds,  will  accrue  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  parent  company.  Moreover,  thanks  to  the 
guarantees  accorded  by  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Company,  the  bonds  of  the  Pacific  Eailway  have  been 
placed  on  exceptionally  favourable  interest  terms  for  such  an 
enormous  new  undertaking,  leaving  all  the  more  margin  for 
surplus  profits. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,216,800 

6 

$100 

179 

SA 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .     . 

£8,778,082 

4 

Stock 

104 

»ti 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107* 

W 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stook 

£21,104,203 

4 

110 

4 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary. 

£22,475,985 

nil 

31 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

121$ 

41 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      .     . 

£2,530,000 

5 

112^ 

4A 

Do.  4  %  3rd       

£7,168,055 

2 

73* 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£8,129,315 

4 

102 

!5 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

132 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stook 

£15,135,981 

4 

106£ 

3| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES, 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

247* 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

75 

4 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£18 

42 

Canada  Company     .... 
Hudson's  Bay     ..... 

8,319 
100,000 

46s.  per  sh. 
£4  per  sh. 

1 
10* 

102 

It 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

7* 

5 

6i 

6 

Do.  new    ....... 

25,000 

7* 

3 

31 

6J 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

128 

^8 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£300,000 

5 

Stock 

107J 

4-fe 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3i  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

3* 

3  %  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

83 

3£ 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

3*1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4O/ 
/O                   1)                              II 

488,306 

1935 

106 

BH 

4  %  Cons.  Ins,    „ 

200,000 

1936 

106 

SH 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  current  year,  Sir  Charles 
Eivers  Wilson  explained  that  the  grain  land  under  cultivation 
was  estimated  to  be  20  per  cent,  more  than  last  year,  so  that  even 
if  the  harvest  is  less  bountiful  than  it  was  last  year,  the  deficiency 
will  probably  be  made  up  by  the  increased  bulk  grown.  The 
flood  of  immigration  is  still  flowing  into  the  country.  All 
through  the  winter,  even  in  the  worst  and  severest  months, 
train-loads  of  immigrants  were  being  deposited  at  the  cities  all 
along  the  railway. 

Altogether,  the  results  of  the  past  half-year,  the  encouraging 
statements  made  by  the  chairman  at  the  meeting,  and  the  splendid 
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traffic  returns  published  during  the  past  few  weeks,  furnish  further 
evidence  that  Grand  Trunk  stock  affords  one  of  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  investment  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Stock 
Exchange.  Of  course,  it  will  be  at  least  another  year,  and  may 
be  much  more,  before  any  dividend  can  be  paid  on  the  ordinary 
stock,  but  considering  the  low  price  at  which  the  security  stands 
in  the  market,  the  prospects  of  capital  appreciation  alone  render 
the  investment  exceedingly  attractive. 

In  Australian  Government  stocks  there  has  been  little  business 
passing,  and  prices  as  a  rule  show  no  material  alterations,  though 
West  Australian  issues  have  continued  to  manifest  a  declining 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stook 

Q 

9,686,300 

1933 

108 

2A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

"a  ^       H               ii 

30/ 
7o         n               H 

<t 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

99 

87 

If 

ll  Apr.—  1  Got, 

VlCTOBIA, 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  (t) 

5,477,200 

1908-13 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %         „         1885 

6,000,000 

1920 

103 

3§ 

3*%       „         1889(i) 

*   /O                    II                                 •           • 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

100* 
101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3  %         ..         (Q  • 

. 

5,319,714 

1929-491 

88 

3T'8 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  .     . 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

101 

4 

!" 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 
3a%      „             „    ( 
3%        ,,             „    ( 

i 

t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

105 
98£ 
87 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 

6,405,300 

1907-16* 

101 

— 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 

4  °/ 

1,365,300 
6,246,300 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

100 
101 

4 
3£§ 

ll  Apr,—  1  Got, 

4  %Q  Inscribed  Stock 

3J  /o          il                      || 

i) 

2,517,800 

1939 

100 

8i 

3  /o        it              n 

**   /O                11                            II 

1 

839,500 
2,760,100 

1916-26J 
1916  %  or 

87 
87 

1 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA, 

4  %  Inscribed  .     . 
8i  %      „          (0  • 
3%        „          (t\  . 
3%        „         (4  . 

* 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

lOOi 
954 

85 
87 

8*i 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
}l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA, 

3J%Inscbd.  Stock 

0 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

99 

3i 

*   SO                  II                        II 

t) 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

105 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Q   */ 

t) 

450,000 

1920-40f 

88 

H 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield, 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne*  Met.  Bd.\ 

of  Works  4%  Debs,  f 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Got, 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.     . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

3*1 

Do.    Harbour    Trust  \ 
Oomrs.  5%  Bds.      ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

101 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

101 

4 

Melbourne        Trams\ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

104 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

41 

) 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-18 

101 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

I 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

°fo 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 

12,000 

1£ 

5 

41 

1| 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

4 

100 

99 

** 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

£440,000 

4 

100 

100 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES, 

Bank  of  Australasia  .                . 

40,000 

12 

40 

97 

41* 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

50 

4 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    ... 

60,000 

10 

25 

60 

4£ 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

100 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

6 

5 

Si 

3| 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

£1,900,000 
154,000 

4 
6 

100 
5 

101 

4Jt 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .     . 

£620,000 

100 

108 

*? 

Do.  4%            „                                .     . 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

102 

3$ 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Beduoed  / 

£1,217,925 

4 

100 

88* 

4* 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  . 

£727,695 

4 

100 

89* 

4^ 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 

20,000 

£3 

21* 

73 

4^3* 

Soutb  Australian  Company.     .     .     . 

14,200 

12* 

20 

55* 

4* 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref.  ... 

42,479 
87,500 

5 

1 
10 

3 

- 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 

£560,000 

5 

100 

101 



Do.  4$  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .     .     .     . 

£250,000 

4 

100 

101 

** 

tendency.  Now  that  the  severe  monetary  stringency  has  passed 
away  the  investment  tide  is  likely  to  flow  once  more  in  the  direction 
of  gilt-edged  securities,  and  Australian  Government  stocks  will 
probably  benefit  with  the  rest.  Australian  Bank  shares  have  been 
in  good  demand,  especially  those  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  have  improved  substantially  in  view  of  the  proposed  increase 
in  capital  referred  to  below. 

Judging  by  the  periodical    revenue  returns   of  the  various 
Australian  States,  there  seems  to  be  promise  of  excellent  Budget 
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surpluses  when  the  present  financial  year  ends  on  30th  June.  For 
the  mine  months  to  the  end  of  March  the  revenue  of  New  South 
Wales  showed  an  increase  of  £708,000  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  During  the  same  period  Victoria  has 
secured  an  increase  of  £252,000,  and  South  Australia  one  of 
£235,000.  In  Queensland  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
for  the  nine  months  totalled  £474,000,  as  compared  with  £317,000. 
It  is  noticeable  that  increased  railway  receipts  figure  prominently 
in  most  of  the  returns.  Business  is  active  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  the  overseas  trade  continued  expansion  is 
recorded.  The  returns  of  the  Melbourne  and  Sydney  Clearing 
Houses  since  January  1  are  on  a  largely  increased  scale ;  this 
means  enhanced  customs  receipts,  so  that  the  outlook  for  the 
Commonwealth  Budget  is  likewise  very  favourable. 

Two  of  the  leading  Australian  Banks,  the  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales  and  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  Limited, 
propose  to  increase  their  capital,  and  meetings  of  the  shareholders 
of  both  concerns  will  shortly  be  held  in  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  directors'  proposals  to  this  end.  The  present 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  stands  at  £2,000,000, 
which,  subject  to  the  shareholders'  sanction,  is  to  be  increased  to 
£2,500,000  by  the  issue  of  25,000  new  shares  of  £20  each,  to  be 
allotted  to  the  existing  shareholders  at  par,  in  proportion  to  their 
holdings.  In  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of 
Sydney,  the  capital  is  also  to  be  increased  by  one-fourth,  from 
£1,000,000  to  £1,250,000  by  the  issue  of  20,000  new  shares,  to  be 
paid  up  to  £12  10s.  per  share.  These  will  be  offered  to  the  pro- 
prietors at  a  premium  of  £2  10s.  per  share.  Both  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  their  operations 
have  been  greatly  extended  since  their  capital  accounts  were  last 
increased.  The  present  increases  are  doubtless  proposed  in  order 
to  re-establish  better  proportions  between  capital  and  the  volume 
of  operations,  and  thus  increase  the  security  of  depositors.  As 
the  shares  of  both  banks  command  handsome  premiums,  the  new 
issues  will  provide  a  substantial  bonus  for  shareholders,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  directors'  recommendations  being 
adopted. 

Trade  in  New  Zealand  continues  to  be  maintained  on  a  large 
scale.  The  returns  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1906  show 
considerable  increase  in  both  categories.  The  former,  exclusive 
of  specie,  amounted  to  £14,303,170,  compared  with  £12,479,012  in 
1905  ;  the  exports,  also  exclusive  of  specie,  reached  a  value  of 
£17,992,480  against  £15,642,959.  There  was  thus  a  total  increase 
of  over  four  millions  in  the  volume  of  external  trade  during  1906, 
and  there  are  no  indications  at  present  of  any  slackening  of 
activity  in  this  respect.  An  instance  of  the  continued  prosperity 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.       Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3J  %  Stock  (i)  .     .     . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

1 

266,300 
29,150,302 
8,167,408 
6,384,005 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

105            4A 

100           3* 
87           8f 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan,—  1  July, 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

*£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs, 

150,000 

1917 

105s 

N 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares  f 

150,000 

div.  5  % 

10* 

— 

— 

Do.  4%Gua.  Stock  J  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

8« 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

|    200,000 

1926 

121J 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

100 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Got. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd,  6% 

200,000 

1929 

116J 

*ti 

Napier    Hbr,  Bd,  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

109 

4r3B 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

110 

^TB 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12  % 

6i 

5tt 

Jan.  —  July, 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

102 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5* 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons,  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

442,600 

1934 

106 

*i 

1  Jan.  —i  July, 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

110 

*& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept, 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

111 

fi* 

1  Mar,—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4^%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

106 

*& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

101 

8F 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

of  the  Colony  is  afforded  by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  returns, 
which  showed  an  excess  of  deposits  over  withdrawals  during  the 
year  amounting  to  slightly  over  one  million  pounds. 

The  somewhat  subdued  note  which  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Bank  of  South  Africa  had  to  strike  in  commencing  his 
speech  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  in  Pretoria,  was  by  no  means 
exceptional  among  such  gatherings  of  South  African  financial 
institutions.  While  unexampled  prosperity,  as  he  said,  was 
being  enjoyed  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  South  Africa 
was  passing  through  times  of  great  commercial  stress  and 
anxiety,  and  the  business  and  profit  of  the  Bank  had,  of  course, 
been  much  restricted.  The  most  encouraging  feature  that  the 
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chairman  had  to  record  was  the  large  increase  in  the  export  of 
raw  gold  from  the  Transvaal,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
National  Bank  of  South  Africa  exported  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  amount  of  twenty-four  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  With 
its  numerous  branches  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  other  South 
African  colonies  the  Bank  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  reap  full 
benefit  from  any  improvement  in  commercial  conditions. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  March  looks  at  first  sight  not 
so  satisfactory  as  December's  record  figures,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  latter  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold  previously  held  in  reserve  undeclared.  The  considerable 
progress  in  the  rate  of  production  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  total  output  was  more  than  20 
per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES, 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPBJ  COLONY, 

4i  %  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  ($). 
4  %  1886 
3*%  1886       „        (t). 
3%  1886        „        (t). 

746,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 

13,422,824 
7,550,524 

dwgs. 
192$ 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

lOlx 
105 
100* 
95* 
84 

3 

3 
3 

i 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL, 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed        .     . 

3O        „             •     • 
3% 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-391 
1929-49f 

103 
106 

96* 

84 

is 
3^ 

»! 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock     . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

96 

3, 

fr 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

483,000 

1954 

95 

4* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

100 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .     .     . 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

99 

^ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4  % 
Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

5,500,000 
625,000 

1933-4 
1949-53 

91* 
96 

if 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1964 

98 

H 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4  % 

3,400,000 

1935 

95* 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Mashonaland  5  %  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

82i 

6  i 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African  \ 
Rep.  4%  Bonds  / 

£837,500 

4 

100 

95 

*& 

Rhodesia   Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

91* 

V* 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,862,100 

5 

100 

91J 

6* 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4* 

7 

Bank  of  Afrioa  £18|  

160,000 

1  rtl 

61 

61 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

14 

4 

2* 

4J 

•*• 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10* 

13 

64 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Afrioa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

12x 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 
South  African  Breweries      .     . 

60,000 
950,000 

22J 
22 

5 
1 

if 

ip, 

British  South  Afrioa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

11.5 

nil 

Do.  5  7  Debs  Red     .                ... 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 

68,066 

8 

5 

6| 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

10 

10 

6£ 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

H 

6& 

(«)  Ex  dividend. 


The  monthly  figures  for  some  years  past,  and  for  the  year  in  which 
the  war  commenced,  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


January  . 
February 
March 
April. 
May. 
June. 
July  . 
August 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 

1907 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

2,283,741 
2,096,434 
2,287,391 

~ 

1,820,739 
1,731,664 
1,884,815 
1,865,785 
1,959,062 
2,021,813 
2,089,004 
2,162,583 
2,145,575 
2,296,361 
2,265,625 
2,336,961 

1,568,508 
1,545,371 
1,698,340 
1,695,550 
1,768,734 
1,751,412 
1,781,944 
1,820,496 
1,769,124 
1,765,047 

£ 
1,226,846 
1,229,726 
1,309,329 
1,299,576 
1,335,826 
1,309,231 
1,307,621 
1,326,468 
1,326,506 
1,383,167 

846,489 
834,739 
923,739 
967,936 
994,505 
1,012,322 
1,068,917 
1,155,039 
1,173,211 
1,208,669 

£ 

1,534,583 
1,512,860 
1,654,258 
1,639,340 
1,658,268 
1,665,715 
1,711,447 
1,720,907 
1,657,205 

fl,  028,  057 

1,804,253 
1,833,295 

1,427,947 
1,538,800 

1,188,571 
1,215,110 

Total*    . 

6,657,566 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns, 
t  State  of  war. 

Another  encouraging  Kand  native  labour  return  was  issued  for 
March,  the  number  of  Kaffirs  employed  in  the  mines  showing  a 
net  gain  of  3,179  on  the  month.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement  that  the  number  of  natives  is  now  larger  than 
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at  any  time  since  July  1905,  although  those  employed  by  the 
Kobinson  group  of  mines  are  not  now  included  : 


! 
Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March  .  1903 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

_ 

January    1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February    „ 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March         ,, 

13,547 

8,310 

5,237 

94,604 

34,282 

April 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

35,516 

May             „ 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

38,066 

June            „ 

6,404 

8,642 

2,233* 

93,988 

41,290 

July 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August        „ 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September  „ 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.      „ 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  „ 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  „ 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March  .      „ 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April     .      „ 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May       .      „ 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June      .      „ 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July       .      „ 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August  .      ,, 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September   , 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.       , 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November    , 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December    , 

9,8i3 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231t 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February     , 

10,673 

6,678 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March          , 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,  841  f 

53,651 

Net  loss. 


f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


Ehodesia's  gold  production  for  March  was,  of  course,  con- 
siderably larger  than  February's  output,  but  it  did  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  amount, .for  January.  The  following  table  shows  the 
output  month  by  month  for  several  years  past : 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

February 

40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

March 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

April 



42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

May. 



46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

June 

— 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

July 



48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

August 

— 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

September 

— 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

October 

— 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

November 



48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

December 

— 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

Total   . 

134,417 

651,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

The  Crown  Colonies  have  been  represented  in  the  new  issue 
market  by  a  Straits  Settlements  loan,  the  first  in  the  colony's 
VOL.  XIII.— No.  76.  2  A 
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history.  Hitherto  all  capital  expenditure,  even  if  reproductive,  has 
been  met  out  of  ordinary  revenue.  The  issue  has,  of  course,  been 
pending  for  some  time  past,  the  proceeds  being  required  mainly 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  Tanjong  Pagar  Docks. 
Five  millions  sterling  of  4  per  cent,  five  years  bonds  were  offered 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

Si 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45J 

85 

3f 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

3* 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0  ... 

2,850,000 

1940 

89 

a 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,098,907 

1918-43t 
1934 

98* 
107 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.8i%lna.(t)      .     . 

1,452,900 

1919-49f 

98 

& 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

97 

3J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

108 

3^5 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  8£%  ins.  (t) 

642,043 

1929-54f 

99 

3i% 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

3? 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

86 

»li 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     ./ 

80,000 

Div.£410s. 

£105 

*i 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

at  par  with  option  of  conversion  at  any  time  during  their  currency 
into  3J-  per  cent,  inscribed  stock  redeemable  between  1937  and 
1967,  the  terms  of  exchange  being  arranged  on  a  sliding  scale 
according  to  the  time  of  conversion.  Thus  subscribers  secure  a 
short-term  investment  yielding  over  4  per  cent,  with  the  chance 
of  enjoying  a  considerable  appreciation  of  capital  by  means  of  the 
conversion  should  the  conditions  of  the  market  be  favourable. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Paid 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,724,300 

3 

100 

98 

3* 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

101$ 

3<g 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

24* 

3j 

40,000 

16 

12* 

34i 

5] 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „                „       Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

5 
10 

9 

9| 

*A 

„      Bonds     . 
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Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron, 

VOL.  XIII.  JUNE,  1907.  No.  77. 

THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE,   1907 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

WITH  the  departure  of  the  Premiers  to  resume  their  State 
duties  in  their  respective  Colonies,  the  historic  gathering  which 
for  the  last  few  weeks  has  caused  all  eyes  to  be  focussed  on 
Downing  Street  passes  into  the  pages  of  history.  The  moment 
is,  therefore,  opportune  to  take  stock;  in  other  words,  to  see 
what  has  been  done  and  what  left  undone. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  order  of  debate  was  that  laid  down  by 
Lord  Elgin  in  the  paper  he  presented  to  Parliament.  Here  and 
there  a  variation  was  made,  either  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Preference  debate,  or  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation,  as  when  one  member  of  the  Conference  asked  for 
a  postponement  in  order  that  he  might  more  carefully  consider 
the  amendments  proposed.  The  official  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings have  assisted  the  public  to  follow  events  from  day  to 
day,  and,  on  the  whole,  these  accounts  have  been  carefully  drawn 
up  and  settled  with  due  regard  to  proportion  and  judgment. 
That  some  fault  should  be  found  was  natural,  but  then  it  was 
the  fault-finding  of  individuals  rather  than  of  the  public.  Nor 
was  the  fault-finding  in  every  case  justifiable.  A  certain  amount 
of  resentment  was,  for  instance,  shown  in  some  quarters  at  the 
publication  in  full  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Minister  of  War 
and  the  curtailment  of  the  Premiers'  views  on  that  statement.  It 
was  sought  to  make  a  grievance  out  of  the  exception  made, 
whereas  there  was  no  grievance  at  all.  What  happened  was 
this.  After  Mr.  Haldane  had  made  his  speech,  Mr.  Deakin 
invited  Lord  Elgin  to  let  the  matter  go  to  the  newspapers  as 
VOL.  XIII.— No.  77.  2  B 
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delivered.  Lord  Elgin  demurred,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Hal- 
dane  might  object.  Contrary  to  the  Colonial  Secretary's  expecta- 
tion, the  Minister  for  War  offered  no  objection.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  however,  thought  that  certain  particulars  ought  to  be 
deleted,  and  this  being  done,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
statement  should  be  published  at  once,  and  in  full.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  course  might  not  have  been  followed  with  advantage  in 
other  instances,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  not  done  offers  no 
reason  for  a  charge  of  favouring  the  utterances  of  our  own 
Ministers.  We  shall,  however,  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
the  speeches  of  the  Colonial  representatives  in  the  Blue  Book, 
which,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  will  give  a  comprehensive 
report  of  the  proceedings,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  pass  the  proofs  through  the  press  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  useful  to  review  in  brief  the  discussions 
that  took  place,  to  call  attention  to  the  more  important  of  the 
resolutions  passed,  and  to  set  out  the  objections  which  proved 
fatal  in  some  cases  to  unanimity.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  attended  the  opening  meeting,  thus 
reverting  once  more  to  the  procedure  of  1887,  when  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  took  a  similar  part  in  the  proceedings.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  the  Prime  Minister  made  the  important  statement 
that  the  Conference  was  not  a  Conference  between  the  Premiers 
and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  between  the  Premiers  and 
members  of  the  Government,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  which,  he  added  significantly, 
"  is  a  very  different  matter."  The  effect  of  this  statement  made 
itself  manifest  as  things  went  on,  but  the  point  seems  to  have 
escaped  most  critics  and  publicists  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  declaration  was  not  altogether  ingenuous ;  it  was 
purposely  directed,  and  in  my  opinion  rightly  so,  against  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  late  Government  with  regard  to  the 
Conference  held  in  1897  and  1902.  Without  doubt  the  policy 
adopted  at  those  gatherings,  namely,  that  of  Conferences  between 
the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Premiers  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  was  a  mistaken  policy,  and  taken  with  the  decision  not 
to  report  the  evidence,  greatly  handicapped  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  the  whole  Preference  party  in  making  the  people  of  this 
country  familiar  with  the  views  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  on 
that  question. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  present  Conference,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  Government  have  sought  to  limit  their  responsibility 
or  to  hide  their  intentions.  The  Conference  of  1907  has  been  no 
hole-in-the-corner  Conference,  as  were  the  gatherings  of  1897  and 
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1902.  The  public  of  this  country  now  understand,  as  they  never 
understood  before,  the  views  of  our  great  over-sea  communities 
on  the  various  questions  of  Imperial  interest  which  come  up  for 
discussion  at  these  meetings.  I  use  the  term  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion advisedly,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that 
the  same  questions,  and  sometimes  the  same  resolutions,  appear 
on  the  agenda  over  and  over  again.  Now  and  again  new  subjects, 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  such  as  the  constitution  of  future 
conferences,  a  permanent  secretariat,  and  emigration,  are  intro- 
duced, while  the  old  subjects  are  brought  up  to  date,  a  process 
which,  in  some  instances,  causes  them  to  appear  in  so  different 
a  garb  that  it  seems  almost  unfair  to  describe  them  as  "hardy 
annuals,"  but,  saving  that  they  are  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term  annuals,  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  same  old  friends  in  a 
more  fashionable  garb. 

At  the  1907  Conference  a  new  subject,  the  constitution  of 
future  conferences,  was  given  the  place  of  honour,  being  brought 
forward  for  discussion  on  the  first  day  of  business.  This  subject 
was  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  May  issue  of  this  Keview,  so  I 
will  content  myself  with  bringing  the  previous  matter  up  to  date. 
The  idea  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  adopted  by  Lord  Elgin, 
and  supported  by  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
Natal,  the  suggestion  being  to  substitute  for  the  designation 
'•'Colonial  Conference"  the  words  " Imperial  Council,"  and  to 
establish  a  permanent  secretariat,  which  during  the  interval  that 
elapses  between  the  Conferences  should  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  and  preparing  information  for  use  at  the  Conference, 
or,  if  necessary,  between  the  Conferences,  or  whenever  such  in- 
formation was  required.  It  was  further  indicated  by  Mr.  Deakin 
that  the  secretariat  should  be  appointed  by  the  Conference,  and 
be  attached  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  the  business  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  should  be  detached 
from  the  Colonial  Office  and  transferred  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
And  Dr.  Jameson  elaborated  the  point  by  suggesting  that  each 
Colony  should  appoint  its  own  representative.  As  I  foretold 
would  be  the  case,  the  change  from  conference  to  council  did 
not  find  general  favour,  the  chief  oppositionjcoming  from  Canada. 
Accordingly  the  proposal  was  dropped,  but  by  way  of  compromise 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  style  all  future  gatherings  "  Imperial " 
in  place  of  "Colonial"  Conferences,  and,  yielding  to  the  request 
of  the  Colonial  representatives,  the  Prime  Minister  also  acquiesced 
in  the  proposal  that  he  should  be  designated  as  president  of  the 
Conference. 

The  matter  of  the  secretariat,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  made  the  advance  anticipated.  Lord  Elgin  urged  that  it 
was  essential  there  should  be  Ministerial  responsibility  for  a 
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secretariat,  and  hinted  that  such  a  change  as  was  suggested 
would  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Office.  In  the 
end,  however,  he  agreed  to  make  a  distinct  division  in  the 
Colonial  Office  between  the  departments  dealing  with  the  affairs 
of  the  colonies  having  responsible  government  and  crown  colonies. 
But,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  it  is  not  contemplated  to  do  anything 
more.  Mr.  Deakin,  however,  is  hopeful  that  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  has  been  driven  in,  and  that  four  years  from  now  the 
Conference  will  have  its  own  secretariat,  on  which  the  Colonies 
will  be  directly  represented,  and  that,  instead  of  being  attached 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  it  will  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

The  constitution  of  future  conferences  was  further  amended,  so 
as  to  meet  the  requests  put  forward  by  Canada  and  Australia,  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  henceforth  such  other  ministers  as 
the  Colonial  Governments  may  appoint  shall  also  be  members  of  the 
Conference,  it  being  understood  that,  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  Conference,  each  discussion  will  be  conducted  by  not  more 
than  two  representatives  from  each  Government,  and  that  each 
Government  will  have  only  one  vote.  Although  an  interval  of 
four  years  between  successive  conferences  is  to  be  allowed,  it 
was  agreed  to  take  matters  of  importance  requiring  consultation 
between  two  or  more  Governments,  or  involving  subjects  of  a 
minor  character,  at  subsidiary  conferences.  This  marks  a 
useful  reform  in  the  procedure  that  has  hitherto  guided  these 
gatherings,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  bring  the  mother-country 
into  closer  touch  with  the  Colonies.  In  fact,  therefore,  it  provides 
the  machinery  for  a  continuous  conference,  to  which  representa- 
tives of  the  Colonial  Governments  can  come  and  go  according  as 
their  respective  Cabinets  consider  it  useful  to  have  a  formal 
discussion  in  Downing  Street  with  the  home  authorities.  Alto- 
gether, the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  future  conferences  mark 
a  decidedly  increased  step  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  unity. 

On  the  great  and  pressing  question  of  preferential  trade  there 
could  be  no  other  ending  than  the  one  attained.  However  much 
one  could  wish  it  had  been  otherwise,  with  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  office,  and  that  Government  pledged  to  oppose  Preference 
in  any  form,  it  was  not  possible  that  their  representatives  at 
the  Conference  could  have  taken  any  other  course  than  the  one 
they  did.  For  the  first  time  a  member  of  the  India  Council 
represented  India  at  the  Conference,  and  no  better  choice  than 
Sir  James  Mackay  could  have  been  made,  but  that  his  support 
was  in  accordance  both  with  his  instructions  and  convictions  goes 
without  saying. 

Pre-eminently  the  Preference  debate  was  noticeable  for  the 
splendid  exposition  of  the  case  for  the  Colonies  by  Mr.  Deakin, 
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who  was  warmly  supported  by  the  other  representatives  present, 
except,  perhaps,  by  General  Botha.  That  the  Transvaal  Premier 
should  lean  to  the  status  quo  was  in  the  circumstances  not 
altogether  surprising.  This,  indeed,  was  General  Botha's  attitude 
throughout  the  Conference  proceedings.  As  a  new  member,  he 
had  to  feel  his  way,  and  with  Mr.  Churchill  as  his  constant  guide 
and  counsellor  he  was  hardly  likely  to  travel  far  from  the  path 
marked  out  so  carefully  beforehand  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  for  Lord  Elgin  and  his  colleagues  to  follow.  Mr. 
Asquith's  statement,  if  more  concise  than  Mr.  Deakin's,  was  well 
put,  and  both  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  Dr.  Jameson  were  equally 
pressing  in  the  opposite  direction.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  maintained 
at  the  Conference  the  attitude  he  foreshadowed  in  the  speeches 
he  made  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  before  coming 
over.  Canadian  opinion,  he  told  the  Conference,  was  almost 
unanimous  in  favour  of  Preference.  In  short,  Sir  Wilfrid's 
part  in  the  Preference  debate  is  well  described  in  his  own  terse 
language  :  "  Such  as  our  policy  was  in  1902,  such  it  is  in  1907." 
Ultimately  the  resolutions  standing  on  the  agenda,  and  which 
have  already  been  set  out  in  full  in  these  pages,  were  agreed  to  in 
substance,  subject  to  the  reservation  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
that  they  did  not  consent  in  so  far  as  the  resolutions  implied  that 
it  was  necessary  or  expedient  to  alter  the  fiscal  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

On  the  further  resolution  put  forward  by  Australia  regarding 
the  extension  of  Preference  by  the  Colonies  to  one  another, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  agreement,  but  in  order  to 
separate  this  from  the  other  Preference  proposals,  Lord  Elgin 
himself  settled  a  resolution  in  the  following  terms,  which  was 
carried  unanimously : 

That,  without  prejudice  to  the  resolutions  already  ac- 
cepted or  the  reservation  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  this 
Conference,  recognising  the  importance  of  promoting  greater 
freedom  and  fuller  development  of  commercial  intercourse 
within  the  Empire,  believes  that  these  objects  may  be  best 
secured  by  leaving  to  each  part  of  the  Empire  liberty  of 
action  in  selecting  the  most  Suitable  means  for  attaining 
them,  having  regard  to  its  own  special  conditions  and  re- 
quirements, and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
about  co-operation  in  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

This  resolution  gave  effect  to  the  principle  contained  in  the 
suggestions  made  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  while  safe- 
guarding the  principle  that,  as  to  the  methods  employed,  these 
should  be  left  to  be  decided  by  each  Colony  and  not  settled 
beforehand  by  any  fixed  scale  or  pre-arranged  regulations.  If, 
therefore,  his  Majesty's  Government  failed  to  see  the  advantage 
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to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  of  adopting  a  preference  policy,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  place  it  on  record  that  for  inter-Colonial 
purposes  they  considered  such  a  policy  might  be  most  useful. 

The  questions  of  Naval  Defence  and  an  Australian  flotilla 
were  very  fully  dealt  with  in  the  May  number,  and  with  these 
few  remarks  by  way  of  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said, 
I  now  pass  on  to  discuss  in  detail  the  remaining  subjects  which 
came  before  the  Conference. 


XII. 
IMPERIAL    MILITARY    ORGANISATION 

Apart  from  the  question  of  colonial  representation  on  the 
Imperial  Defence  Committee  and  New  Zealand's  reference  to  the 
question  of  mines,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  Conference  as  to  the  general  principles  of  Imperial 
military  organisation.  It  is  highly  important  that  uniformity  of 
pattern  and  of  quality  as  regards  material  of  war  should  be 
maintained  throughout  the  Empire,  and  that  the  needs  of  the 
Colonies  should  be  met  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  This 
and  the  question  of  interchange  of  officers  and  units  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  will  be  found  fully  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Haldane's  statement  to  the  Conference,  the  more  im- 
portant passages  of  which  are  set  out  below. 

MB.    HALDANE'S    STATEMENT 
An  Imperial  General  Staff. 

In  order  to  work  on  a  common  pattern,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  have  a  common  conception,  and  the 
common  conception,  a  matter  of  great  intricacy  and  great 
complication  when  you  get  to  details,  can  only  adequately  be 
supplied  by  the  most  skilled  advisers,  and  that  is  where  the 
utility  of  the  General  Staff  comes  in.  My  main  purpose  in 
addressing  the  Conference  is  to  suggest  for  your  acceptance 
the  opinion  that  the  General  Staff  which  we  have  created  at 
home,  and  which  is  in  its  infancy,  should  receive,  as  far  as 
possible,  an  Imperial  character.  I  will  define  what  I  mean. 
It  is  not  that  we  wish  in  the  slightest  degree  even  to  suggest 
that  you  should  bow  your  heads  to  any  direction  from  home 
in  military  matters,  but  the  General  Staff  officer  would  have 
as  his  function  this — Trained  in  a  great  common  school, 
recruited,  it  may  be,  from  the  most  varying  parts  of  the 
Empire,  but  educated  in  military  science  according  to 
common  principles,  he  would  be  at  the  disposition  of  the 
local  Government  or  of  the  local  Coimnander-in- Chief, 
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whether  he  were  Canadian,  British,  or  Australian,  or  New 
Zealander,  or  South  African,  for  giving  advice  and  furnishing 
information  based  upon  the  highest  military  study  of  the 
time. 

The  General  Staff  is  a  class  by  itself  in  the  Army. 
It  is  so  with  the  German  Army  and  it  is  so  with  the 
Japanese  Army,  it  has  just  become  so  in  the  Eussian  Army, 
and  it  is  so  in  the  French  Army.  It  consists  of  the 
most  highly-trained  officers,  picked  men,  recruited  for 
their  known  capacity,  specially  trained,  and  then  de- 
tailed to  be  at  the  elbow  of  the  commanding  officer. 
The  commanding  officer,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
General  Staff,  is  unfettered ;  he  has  the  complete  power 
of  accepting  or  disregarding  the  advice  of  his  General 
Staff  officer,  but  he  has  at  his  elbow  somebody  who  is  there 
with  knowledge,  with  suggestion,  with  advice,  furnished 
with  all  the  resources  which  are  supplied  from  the  central 
school  from  which  the  General  Staff  officer  comes — namely, 
the  headquarters  of  the  General  Staff. 

If  I  may  put  it  a  little  more  in  concrete,  I  will  take  an 
illustration  founded  in  Canada.  In  Canada  you  have  made 
some  progress  yourselves  with  the  idea  of  a  General  Staff, 
just  as  we  have.  You  have,  I  think,  some  five  General 
Staff  officers  in  Canada  at  the  present  time.  Now,  as  regards 
your  General  Staff  officers,  although  you  have  a  distinguished 
British  General  Staff  officer  with  you,  General  Lake,  there  is 
no  organic  connection  between  what  is  your  General  Staff  in 
embryo  and  our  General  Staff  as  we  have  just  created  it  here. 
But  supposing  we  were  studying  at  home  in  the  General  Staff 
great  questions  of  Imperial  defence,  and,  amongst  others, 
questions  of  Imperial  defence  in  Canada,  what  an  advantage 
it  would  be  to  us,  and,  I  think,  to  you  also,  if  we  sent  you  a 
General  Staff  officer  in  exchange  for  one  of  your  General 
Staff  officers,  who  should  come  over  here  and  who  should  be 
working  with  us  at  the  very  problems  which  concern  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  in  Canada. 

And  so  with  all  the  other  affairs  in  the  Crown's  Dominions. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  broaden  the  basis  of  this  General 
Staff  which  we  have  just  created.  It  is  a  purely  advisory 
organisation,  of  which  command  is  not  a  function.  The 
beginning,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  very  modest.  If  these 
things  were  organised,  and  if  we  were  to  bring  about  such  an 
interchange  of  officers  as  would  tend  to  make  the  work  of  the 
General  Staff  in  the  largest  sense  the  work  of  a  military  mind 
which  had  surveyed  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
it  would,  it  seems  to  me,  do  much  to  bring  about  that 
uniformity  of  pattern  in  organisation  and  in  weapons  and  in 
other  details  regarding  military  matters,  which  is  to  some 
extent  essential  if  there  is  to  be  effective  co- operation  in  a 
great  war. 
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Strategical  Conditions  of  the  Empire. 

I  have  circulated  four  papers  for  the  information  of  the 
Premiers.  It  is  not  probable  in  the  pressure  of  other  business 
that  you  have  all  had  time  to  read  them,  but  I  can  give  you 
in  a  few  sentences  the  substance  of  them,  and  it  the  less 
matters  if  they  have  not  been  extensively  read,  because  we 
are  not  proposing  that  they  should  be  adopted  as  representing 
any  hard-and-fast  view.  The  first  of  those  papers  which  are 
prepared  by  our  experts  here  deals  with  "  the  strategical 
conditions  of  the  Empire  from  a  military  point  of  view,"  and 
it  calls  attention  to  the  three  great  principles  on  which  I 
have  touched.  First  of  all,  the  obligation  of  each  self- 
governing  community  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  its 
own  local  security;  secondly,  the  duty  of  arranging  for 
mutual  assistance  on  some  definite  lines  in  case  of  supreme 
common  need ;  and  thirdly,  the  necessity  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  sea  supremacy  which  can  alone  ensure  any 
military  co-operation  at  all.  Then  the  paper  goes  on  to 
indicate  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  making  our  contribution 
to  this  end.  First,  organising  troops  for  home  defence  to 
repel  raids — that  is,  the  Territorial  Army ;  secondly,  a 
striking  force,  an  expeditionary  force  is  the  proper  phrase 
—the  striking  force  is  that  small  portion  of  it  designed  to  act 
swiftly,  and  ready  to  assist  any  portion  of  the  Empire; 
thirdly,  a  Navy  capable  of  maintaining  command  of  the  sea. 

Those  principles  may  be  said  to  represent  the  result  of 
our  reflections  upon  the  events  of  the  late  war.  The  second 
paper  points  out  the  importance  of  assimilating,  as  far 
as  practicable,  war  organisation  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  of  adopting  a  uniform  system  of  nomenclature  in 
regard  to  such  organisation.  The  value  of  any  assistance 
which  the  self-governing  dominions  may  offer  in  the  future 
to  the  mother-country  will  be  much  increased  if  it  can  be 
given  in  the  form  in  which  it  can  readily  be  fitted  into  the 
organisation  of  an  entire  army  in  the  field.  On  that  I 
should  like  to  emphasise  the  absolute  necessity  of  turning 
our  attention  to  this  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  too  late  when 
war  breaks  out.  You  are  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  if 
you  commence  to  organise  in  concert  for  the  first  time  after 
the  breaking  out  of  war.  The  third  paper  relates  to  the 
patterns  and  provision  of  equipment  and  stores  for  Colonial 
forces.  The  chief  point  made  is  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
small  arms  supplied  to  any  force  which  may  have  to  act  side 
by  side  with  troops  from  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  fire  the 
same  ammunition  as  that  supplied  to  the  latter.  A  difference 
in  ammunition  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  in  war  time. 
This  paper  also  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  provision 
of  adequate  reserves  of  stores  in  peace  time.  The  fourth 
paper  urges  the  desirability  of  the  self-governing  dominions 
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where  possible,  and  without  interfering  with  their  own 
arrangements,  giving  their  orders  for  ordnance  stores, 
particularly  arms  and  ammunition,  through  the  War  Office, 
and  it  points  out  that  expedition  and  economy  are  likely  to 
be  secured  if  this  is  done.  That  is  a  business  matter  for 
discussion.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  recommend  it  when 
you  come  to  work  it  out  in  detail. 


Training  of  Officers. 

A  very  important  thing  touched  on  in  this  connection  is 
the  training  of  officers.  We  are  just  now  endeavouring  to 
organise  a  reserve  of  officers.  We  have  had  a  committee 
sitting  which  has  presented  a  preliminary  scheme,  and  I 
know  that  the  question  is  also  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions  at  this  time.  If  we  could  do  some- 
thing to  make  that  reserve  of  officers  Imperial  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  General  Staff  is  Imperial,  so  that  you  could  give 
us  from  your  reserve  assistance  in  time  of  a  great  war,  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  a  great  source  of  strength.  Besides,  I  need 
not  point  out  that  any  organisation  of  this  kind  is  of  the  very 
greatest  assistance  to  peace,  because  it  profoundly  impresses 
the  mind  of  foreign  general  staffs,  who  cannot  be  sure  what 
reserve  we  have  behind  us  when  we  have  troops  and  officers 
organised  over  this  tremendously  wide  area.  The  general 
point  made  in  this  paper  is  that  to  attain  these  objects 
probably  the  most  desirable  of  all  courses  is  the  one  I  have 
indicated,  that  the  General  Staff  should  be  Imperial  in  the 
widest  sense;  and  we  point  out  that  we  shall  welcome 
Colonial  officers  in  its  ranks  very  cordially,  and  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  send  officers  to  you  to  take  their  places 
in  it. 

We  do  not  want  to  ask  you,  unless  you  wish  to  do  it,  to 
double  the  number  of  your  own  officers  by  sending  some  here 
while  you  have  to  provide  for  other  officers  in  their  places  at 
home.  If  you  like  we  should  be  very  glad  to  send  out  General 
Staff  officers  to  take  the  places  of  those  you  send  to  us,  and 
in  that  way  to  provide  a  circulation.  Our  great  object  must 
be  to  make  the  General  Staff  an  Imperial  school  of  military 
thought,  all  the  members  of  which  are  imbued  with  the  same 
traditions,  accustomed  to  look  at  strategical  problems  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  and  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  theories  generally  accepted  at  headquarters.  The  Imperial 
lieserve  of  Officers  is  a  thing  which  I  think  may  be  better 
discussed  in  detail.  It  is  so  complicated  that  I  do  not  think 
we  could  profitably  go  into  it  in  this  very  short  Conference  ; 
but  on  all  those  points  the  War  Office  is  a  home  for  you  so 
long  as  you  choose  to  be  here ;  and  if  any  of  the  gentle- 
men present  who  would  like  to  follow  out  these  things 
more  in  detail  will  come  to  us,  we  have  prepared  all  the 
information. 
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We  should  be  very  glad  if,  for  instance,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
and  Sir  Frederick  Borden  will  communicate  with  us,  either 
personally  or  through  General  Lake,  fully  upon  these  points 
of  detail  as  they  come  up ;  and  I  wish  to  say  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  other  Premiers.  I  think  I  have  really  now  put 
before  you  the  general  points.  There  are  some  minor  ones, 
which  again  are  matters  for  discussion  in  detail.  If  we  get 
into  the  field  together  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  be 
under  one  military  code,  and  as  far  as  possible  we  ought  to 
arrange  that  whatever  local  arrangements  may  require  in 
time  of  peace,  it  should  always  be  kept  in  view  that  for 
discipline  there  should  be  a  certain  military  code  in  operation 
in  time  of  war.  How  you  would  deal  with  that  is  rather  a 
question  for  you.  One  knows  the  delicate  susceptibility  of 
people  about  anything  like  military  rules  in  time  of  peace,  but 
probably  you,  with  your  legislatures,  can  solve  these  problems 
quite  as  easily  as  we  can. 


Summary  of  Discussion. 

SIB  FEEDEEICK  BOEDEN  expressed  general  concurrence  in 
Mr.  Haldane's  statements.  He  pointed  out  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  internal  defence  of  Canada  had  been  very  much 
developed  since  the  Conference  of  1902,  but  that  the  law  does 
not  provide  for  liability  for  service  abroad  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  Militia.  He  understood  that  the  functions  of  the  sug- 
gested General  Staff  were  purely  advisory,  and  observed  that 
there  was  already  a  General  Staff  in  embryo  in  Canada.  He 
expressed  himself  as  strongly  in  favour  of  exchange  of  officers 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  advisability  of  developing  the  means  for  manufacturing 
munitions  of  war  in  the  various  Colonies.  The  Canadian 
Government  desired  to  prepare  in  every  possible  way  for  the 
full  protection  of  their  territories,  and  they  were  keeping  closely 
in  touch  with  military  developments  in  the  home  country. 

ME.  DEAKIN  welcomed  the  statement  of  Mr.  Haldane.  He 
observed  that  the  Commonwealth  fully  accepted  the  principle  of 
interchangeability  of  weapons  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 
He  saw  difficulty  in  exchanging  units,  but  specially  pressed  for 
an  extended  interchange  of  officers.  The  establishment  of  a 
military  college  in  Australia  had  been  considered,  but  owing  to 
local  conditions  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
and  regular  supply  of  entrants.  The  Commonwealth  Government 
proposed  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  their  Parliament 
to  an  extension  of  the  means  of  local  production  of  munitions  of 
war,  and  they  had  in  mind  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  be 
entrusted  at  the  same  time  with  the  task  of  providing  part  of  the 
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ammunition  required  for  the  Imperial  forces  in  Australasia.  A 
most  interesting  development  in  Australia  was  the  growth  of  the 
cadet  movement,  and  he  noted  the  fact  that  cadets  were  now 
being  passed  through  the  senior  stage  at  the  rate  of  1,600  a  year. 
Kifle  clubs  also  were  being  established  everywhere  in  Australia. 

SIB  JOSEPH  WARD  generally  endorsed  the  principles  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Haldane.  He  understood  that  what  was  suggested  was 
intended  to  lead  up  to  voluntary  co-operation  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  Empire  with  a  view  to  the  organisation  of  defence  on  the 
same  principles.  The  New  Zealand  Government  would  gladly 
co-operate  in  any  such  task.  The  local  production  of  ammunition, 
etc.,  was  being  extended.  He  held  a  most  pronounced  opinion  in 
favour  of  interchange  of  units,  not  merely  of  officers,  though  in 
that  matter  also  he  was  favourable,  and  suggested  that  the  inter- 
change should  be  made  systematic  and  regular,  each  country 
continuing  to  pay  its  own  officers.  He  read  Mr.  Haldane's 
resolution  as  being  intended  to  recognise  and  affirm  the  need 
throughout  the  Empire  of  the  conception  of  a  General  Staff  selected 
from  the  forces  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  this  he  cordially 
approved. 

DR.  SMARTT,  on  behalf  of  Cape  Colony,  thoroughly  endorsed 
what  had  been  brought  forward  as  regards  the  General  Staff  and 
the  interchange  of  officers.  He  drew  attention  to  the  recent 
conference  of  officers  in  South  Africa,  where  there  was  a  recognition 
that  the  Colonies  should  provide,  not  only  for  their  own  individual 
defence,  but  also  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 
He  put  forward  the  possible  suggestion  that  the  South  African 
Permanent  Defence  Forces  should  be  disbanded  and  re-enrolled 
on  the  footing  that  a  certain  number  of  the  forces  should  be  under 
obligation  to  serve,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governments,  any- 
where in  the  Empire.  He  would  have  desired  that  there  should 
be  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Conference  in  favour  of  the 
same  principle  being  adopted  in  all  Colonies. 

MR.  MOOR  expressed  general  concurrence  in  the  principles 
enunciated.  He  especially  approved  the  interchange  of  officers  as 
being  likely  to  raise  the  standard  of  military  education  in  the 
Colonies.  In  South  Africa  it  was  most  necessary  to  secure 
military  efficiency,  in  view  of  its  geographical  situation  in  the 
Empire  and  of  its  native  population.  The  federation  of  South 
Africa  was  an  essential  step  to  progress  in  that  regard.  Natal 
was  more  or  less  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire  in 
possessing  a  compulsory  militia  system.  The  cadet  system  was 
strongly  established  in  the  Colony,  and  showed  exceptional 
shooting  efficiency. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Haldane  for  the 
valuable  information  which  he  had  given.  In  the  Transvaal  the 
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existing  defence  arrangements  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the  posi- 
tion would  be  hazardous  if  the  Imperial  troops  were  withdrawn. 
His  idea  was,  that  if  it  was  as  yet  impossible  to  federate  South 
Africa  politically,  they  should  at  any  rate  try  to  federate  in  the 
matter  of  defence. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Smartt's  suggestion  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  each  of  the  self-governing  colonies  to  raise  a 
special  contingent  for  service  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  SIR 
JOSEPH  WARD  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  any  discrimination  in 
the  enrolment  of  the  forces,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve 
legislation  and  that  the  people  of  New  Zealand  did  not  want  to 
have  paraded  the  possibility  of  having  to  go  outside  the  country 
to  fight ;  they  wanted  that  it  should  be  a  voluntary  offering  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  individual  rto  fight  oversea, 
and  they  knew  that  thousands  of  men  could  be  got.  SIR 
FREDERICK  BORDEN  referred  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  at 
the  last  Conference  of  1902,  when  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
no  set  of  men  should  be  labelled  for  any  particular  service,  but 
that  the  Canadian  Militia  should  be  made  absolutely  effective,  so 
that  when  the  moment  arrives  assistance  could  be  rendered  to  the 
Imperial  Army  by  a  voluntary  enlistment. 

DR.  JAMESON,  on  behalf  of  the  Cape  Government,  said  that, 
though  he  quite  agreed  with  his  colleague,  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Smartt  was  perhaps  an  advanced  idea,  to  be  thrown  out  for 
consideration,  to  be  thought  of  for  the  next  Conference.* 

The  following  resolution  respecting  a  General  Staff  for  the 
Empire  was  put  to  the  Conference  and  unanimously  approved  :— 

That  this  Conference  welcomes  and  cordially  approves 
the  exposition  of  general  principles  embodied  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and,  without  wishing 
to  commit  any  of  the  Governments  represented,  recognises 
and  affirms  the  need  of  developing  for  the  service  of  the 
Empire  a  General  Staff,  selected  from  the  forces  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  which  shall  study  military  science  in  all 

*  This  question  may  be  said  to  be  an  academic  one,  and  had  little  or  no 
chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  Conference.  Without  assuming  that  the  reform 
is  not  desirable,  one  cannot  forget  the  reception  extended  to  a  somewhat  similar 
proposal  put  forward  by  Lord  Middleton  at  the  last  Conference.  Canada  and 
Australia  immediately  adopted  a  non-possiitnus  attitude  to  the  late  War  Minister's 
proposal.  They  did  not  approve  of  a  special  force  being  set  apart  for  general 
Imperial  service,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  would  be  practically  under  the 
control  of  the  Imperial  Government.  They  considered  it  objectionable  in  principle, 
as  derogating  from  the  powers  of  self-government,  and  likely  to  impede  general 
improvement  in  the  training  and  organisation  of  their  defence  forces.  If  the 
Cape  resolution  was  on  all  fours  with  Lord  Middleton's  proposals,  the  principle 
involved  was  the  same.  Sir  Frederick  Borden  did  not  forget  to  remind  the  Conference 
of  Canada's  attitude  in  1902,  but  Mr.  Deakin  was  silent  on  the  point.— ED. 
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its  branches,  shall  collect  and  disseminate  to  the  various 
Governments  military  information  and  intelligence,  shall 
undertake  the  preparation  of  schemes  of  defence  on  a  common 
principle,  and  without  in  the  least  interfering  in  questions 
connected  with  command  and  administration,  shall,  at  the 
request  of  the  respective  Governments,  advise  as  to  the 
training,  education,  and  war  organisation  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  Crown  in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 


XIII. 
NA  TURALISA  TION 

Naturalisation  was  one  of  the  subjects  suggested  by  Lord 
Elgin  for  discussion,  and  two  resolutions  dealing  with  the  same 
question  were  also  submitted  by  the  Governments  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Cape  Colony.  The  one  asked  "  that  the  law 
as  to  naturalisation  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  that  naturalisation,  wherever  granted,  should  be  Imperial, 
and  not  local — subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  any  self- 
governing  dependency  to  impose  conditions  if  it  thinks  fit." 
The  other  invited  the  Conference  to  resolve  "  that  in  order 
to  remove  anomalies  attaching  to  the  naturalisation  of  aliens 
throughout  the  Empire,  his  Majesty's  Government  should,  after 
full  consultation  with  the  Colonies,  take  steps  to  secure  Imperial 
legislation  providing  for  the  treatment  of  the  question  on  a  uniform 
basis."  These  two  resolutions  aimed  at  the  same  result,  that  the 
law  of  naturalisation  should  be  Imperial  and  uniform,  but  the 
New  Zealand  proviso  would  seem  to  be  essential  to  a  common 
agreement,  seeing  that  all  the  Colonies  desire  this  right  included 
in  any  uniform  legislation. 

In  order  to  gauge  the  reasons  that  doubtless  influenced  Lord 
Elgin  in  pressing  forward  the  subject  of  naturalisation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  understand  the  true  inwardness  of  the  policy  contained 
in  the  Colonial  resolutions,  one  must  go  back  to  the  departmental 
inquiry  instituted  by  the  late  Lord  Eidley  when  Secretary  of  State 
for  Home  Affairs.  This  inquiry  brought  to  light  many  things  that 
had  escaped  attention  at  Westminster  ;  particularly  it  showed  the 
need  for  elucidation  in  our  own  naturalisation  laws,  and  indicated 
in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent  amendment  and  extension 
were  desirable.  But  the  committee  were  not  content  with  an 
examination  of  the  general  question ;  they  had  before  them  the 
various  laws  in  force  in  the  different  parts  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions  regulating  the  conditions  requisite  for  conferring  upon 
aliens  the  rights  of  British  subjects  within  the  limits  of  the 
territories  governed  by  such  laws.  Emphasis  must  be  laid  on  this 
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fact,  as  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  matter  at  issue,  that 
no  Colony  is  able  at  present  to  grant  complete  naturalisation. 
All  that  can  be  done,  and  all  that  is  done,  is  to  give  naturalisa- 
tion privileges  in  the  Colony  where  the  alien  becomes  naturalised, 
although  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  for  an  alien  to  receive  these 
privileges  in  more  than  one  Colony  on  production  of  a  certificate 
showing  his  naturalisation  in  another  Colony,  and  undertaking  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  as  to  future  residence  in  the  new 
Colony. 

An  inspection  of  the  documentary  evidence  relating  to  Colonial 
legislation  laid  before  the  committee  brings  to  light  the  many 
differences  that  prevail  in  the  Colonial  laws,  and  the  necessity  for 
taking  steps  to  secure  uniformity.  Since  the  date  of  the  inquiry 
some  of  these  laws  have  been  amended,  either  by  legislative 
measures  or  by  way  of  resolution,  others  have  been  consolidated, 
while  the  Commonwealth  Naturalisation  Act,  1903,  has  replaced 
the  legislation  of  the  Australian  States  on  the  subject.  The  same 
lack  of  uniformity,  however,  remains.  But  it  is  of  little  value  to 
remove  anomalies  in  the  Colonial  laws  without  revising  home 
legislation,  if  the  end  in  view  be,  as  it  certainly  is,  to  apply  the 
same  principles  throughout  the  Empire.  Accordingly,  what  is 
wanted  is  a  new  Imperial  Act  providing,  as  the  Cape  resolution 
puts  it,  for  the  treatment  of  the  question  on  a  uniform  basis,  the 
measure  to  be  settled  in  consultation  with  the  Colonies. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  last  Conference  on  the  motion  of  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  to  clear  the  ground  in  this  direction ;  but, 
while  the  occasion  gave  an  opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  views 
between  his  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  self-governing  Colonies,  little  progress  was  made,  and  no 
resolution  was  passed.  The  home  authorities,  however,  were 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  taking  action,  and  towards  the  end 
of  1903  a  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Home  Office,  and  sent  out, 
through  the  usual  channels,  to  be  reported  on  by  the  Colonial 
Governments.  These  reports  have  not,  I  believe,  all  come  to 
hand,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  each  representative  at  the 
Conference  was  in  a  position  to  make  a  pronouncement  on 
behalf  of  his  particular  Colony. 

The  draft  bill  is,  of  course,  a  confidential  document,  and  it 
would  be  improper,  even  if  one  were  able  to  do  so,  to  cite  its 
clauses,  or  to  refer  to  them  seriatim.  It  is,  however,  an  open 
secret  that  the  bill  was  drafted  especially  to  embody  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Departmental  Committee  above  referred  to ; 
all  then  that  is  necessary  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  changes 
proposed  in  the  law  of  naturalisation,  as  well  as  in  its  application 
to  the  Empire  generally,  is  to  reproduce  the  recommendations 
themselves.  Before  doing  this  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  few 
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particulars  as  to  the  status  of  a  British  subject.  Persons  are 
either  invested  with  that  status  at  birth  or  acquire  it  by  statute. 
The  rights  and  privileges  which  constitute  the  status  of  a  British 
subject  are  mainly  the  political  rights  and  the  capacities  for  the 
acquisition  and  holding  of  property,  and  what  are  perhaps  of  still 
greater  importance,  those  personal  rights  and  privileges  which  a 
British  subject  carries  with  him  into  foreign  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  naturalisation 
imposes  special  liabilities  on  British  subjects  for  acts  committed  in 
foreign  countries,  and  in  some  parts  of  his  Majesty's  dominions, 
as  for  instance  in  British  India,  the  liability  of  a  British  subject 
for  offences  committed  outside  the  limits  of  the  possession  is  even 
more  extensive.  Then,  again,  there  are  the  liabilities  of  the 
extradition  laws  to  be  taken  into  account.  Upon  naturalisation, 
an  alien  becomes  at  once  invested  with  all  the  rights  and 
capacities,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  obligations  and  liabilities,  of  a 
British  subject.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  alike  of  the  individual  and  of  the  Empire  that  the 
principles  and  conditions  governing  the  laws  of  naturalisation 
should -be  framed  on  a  common  basis,  but  this  common  basis 
should  not  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  right,  as  New  Zealand  puts 
it,  of  any  self-governing  dependency  to  impose  conditions  if  it 
thinks  fit. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  Committee's  recommendations.  The 
first  deals  with  the  existing  statute  law  relating  to  the  acquisition 
and  loss  of  British  nationality,  and  the  suggestion  made  is  that 
the  law  be  consolidated  subject  to  the  repeal  of  certain  Acts.  The 
second  proposes  that  the  existing  law  as  to  acquisition  of  British 
nationality  by  parentage  should  be  re-enacted  in  a  simpler  form, 
with  the  exception  that  where  the  father  was  born  out  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  a  child  also  born  out  of  such  dominions 
should  not  be  a  British  subject.  As  regards  the  law  of  birth  on 
a  British  ship,  concerning  which  doubt  now  exists,  the  Committee 
were  desirous  that  the  law  in  this  respect  should  be  declared,  and 
they  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  a  person  born  on  a  British 
ship  in  foreign  waters  should  be  a  British  subject,  but  that  a 
person  born  on  a  foreign  ship  should  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  British 
subject,  merely  because  the  ship  was  at  the  time  of  his  birth  in 
British  waters. 

The  third  recommendation  would  seem  to  be  in  effect  identical 
with  the  resolution  put  forward  by  New  Zealand.  It  runs  thus  : 

We  recommend  that  provision  should  be  made  by  legislation  enabling  a 
Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Governor  of  a  British  possession,  to  confer  the  status 
of  a  British  subject  upon  persons  who  fulfil  the  requisite  conditions  in  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions ;  and  that  the  status  so  conferred  should  be  recognised 
by  British  law  everywhere,  both  within  and  without  his  Majesty's  dominions. 
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This  provision  should  be  without  prejudice  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature  of 
any  British  possession  to  provide  for  the  conferring  upon  any  persons,  under 
such  conditions  as  it  might  see  fit,  the  whole  or  any  of  the  rights  of  British 
subjects  within  its  own  territory. 

The  fourth  recommendation  is  very  intimately  connected  with 
the  third  ;  it  advises  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  loss  of  the  status  of  a  British  subject  should  remain  as 
at  present,  with  certain  modifications  as  to  residence,  revocability 
of  certificate,  and  a  few  other  matters.  Practically  the  third  and 
fourth  recommendations  may  be  regarded  as  one.  The  fifth  and 
last  proposal  made  by  the  committee  was  that  the  law  as  to  the 
acquisition  and  loss  of  the  status  of  a  British  subject  by  persons 
under  disability  should  be  simplified  and  modified.  These  amend- 
ments have,  it  is  understood,  been  embodied  in  the  draft  bill,  and 
call  for  no  further  reference  here.  As  regards  the  first  and  last 
recommendations,  it  was  not  anticipated  that  any  objection  would 
be  raised  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  other  than  possible  suggested 
changes  as  to  matters  of  detail,  but  in  regard  to  the  second  pro- 
posal, dealing  with  the  acquisition  of  British  nationality  by 
parentage,  it  was  thought  probable  that  in  this  respect  the  views 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  and  those  of  the  Colonies  would  be 
found  to  conflict  in  certain  particulars ;  more  especially  was  this 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Cape  Colony.  But  there 
was  little  doubt  that,  wrhen  an  interchange  of  opinions  had  taken 
place,  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  all  parties  would  be  arrived 
at.  In  the  absence  of  any  official  account  of  what  passed  at  the 
Conference  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  any  conclusive  state- 
ment, but  it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
discussion  centred  on  those  clauses  in  the  draft  bill  embodying 
the  third  and  fourth  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  recommendations,  and  presumably 
the  draft  bill,  make  no  distinction  between  persons  of  European 
descent  and  persons  who  are  not  so  favoured.  To  increase  the 
naturalisation  of  Asiatics  and  non-Europeans  is  a  matter  which 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  self-governing  Colonies  of  South 
Africa  are  most  anxious  to  avoid.  Indeed,  Natal  only  naturalises 
aliens  of  European  descent,  and  the  Commonwealth  Law  of 
Australia  makes  it  a  condition  that  the  applicant  is  not  an 
aboriginal  native  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Pacific  Islands,  excepting 
New  Zealand.  Similarly,  in  New  Zealand,  no  Chinaman  can  be 
naturalised.  It  is  not  suggested  that  this  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
Colonial  laws  making  restrictions  with  regard  to  aliens  of  non- 
European  birth,  nor  that  the  restrictions  themselves  are  complete, 
but  the  examples  given  show  how  necessary  it  is,  if  a  common 
basis  is  to  be  found,  to  be  very  careful  in  the  final  settlement  of 
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any  new  legislation.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  proviso 
suggested  by  the  New  Zealand  resolution  is  sufficient  to  guard 
against  any  interference  with  the  immigration  policy  of  the 
different  Colonies,  but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  main 
end  in  view  is  to  secure  uniformity,  while  the  special  change 
contemplated  is  to  confer  the  status  of  a  British  subject  upon 
persons  who  fulfil  the  requisite  conditions  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  that  the  status  so  conferred  should  be 
recognised  by  British  law  everywhere,  both  within  and  without 
his  Majesty's  dominions.  Consequently,  it  would  seem  that  the 
requisite  conditions  should  themselves  be  uniform. 

Accordingly,  it  was  probably  urged  at  the  Conference  that 
the  Imperial  law  ought  to  discriminate  between  aliens  who  are  of 
European  descent  and  those  who  are  not,  this  being  the  best  means 
of  meeting  any  difficulty  which  may  arise  in  the  case  of  a  Colony 
which  expressly  forbids  the  naturalisation  of  non-Europeans 
being  asked  to  endorse  the  letters  of  naturalisation  granted  in 
a  British  possession  where  the  law  is  less  exacting.  Canada  is, 
I  believe,  the  only  Colony  which,  at  the  present  time,  accepts 
the  certificates  of  naturalisation  conferred  in  any  British  posses- 
sion without  asking  questions  as  to  the  original  nationality  of  the 
applicant,  but  Canada  safeguards  herself  by  requiring  evidence 
that  the  applicant  is  of  good  character.  In  the  Crown  Colonies 
difficulties  might  also  arise.  For  example,  Hong  Kong  has  no 
naturalisation  law,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  require  no  stated 
period  of  residence,  while  in  none  of  the  Crown  Colonies  is  the 
applicant  asked  to  produce  evidence  of  good  character. 

Doubtless,  all  these  matters  are  capable  of  adjustment,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  so  long  as  the  Colonies  objecting  to  any  further 
naturalisation  of  persons  of  non-European  birth  are  supported 
in  their  contention  by  the  Home  Government,  either  by  dis- 
criminating between  aliens  who  are  of  European  descent  and 
those  who  are  not,  or  by  a  proviso  giving  those  Colonies  perfect 
freedom  in  this  respect  as  regards  their  own  legislation,  a  general 
acquiescence  niay  be  expected  with  the  main  principle  of  the 
Bill.  Indeed,  the  official  precis  of  the  discussion,  short  as  it  is, 
tells  us  that "  the  proposed  draft  Bill  met  with  general  acceptance," 
but  at  the  same  time  care  is  taken  to  point  out  "  that  some 
important  details,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  believes  capable  of  adjust- 
ment, require  careful  consideration."  One  of  these  important 
details  is  stated  to  be  how  to  give  expression  to  the  views  held  by 
some  of  the  Colonial  representatives  that  naturalisation  under  an 
Imperial  statute  of  persons  of  non-European  descent  should 
not  affect  their  status  under  the  law  in  force  in  any  self-governing 
Colony. 

One  condition,  however,   it   may  be  taken  for  granted  his 
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Majesty's  Government  will  insist  upon,  and  that  is,  no  Colony 
shall  grant  to  any  alien  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  unless  that 
alien  has  resided  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  some  one 
British  possession  for  a  period  of  five  years.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  Colonies  will  have  to  bring  their  naturalisation 
laws  in  the  matter  of  residence  up  to  the  standard  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Home  Government,  is  requisite  for  enabling  them 
to  grant  full  and  complete  naturalisation.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  serious  objection  will  be  raised  to  this  proposal,  but  the 
correspondence  between  this  country  and  Canada  shows  that  the 
Dominion  Government  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
point  out  in  a  despatch  that  the  law,  as  proposed  to  be  amended, 
would  not  enable  an.  alien  who  had  resided  four  years  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  followed  by  four  years'  residence  in  Canada,, 
or  vice  versa,  to  obtain  naturalisation  in  either  country.  This 
point  was  submitted  to  the  Departmental  Committee,  who 
reported  that  they  considered  five  years'  residence  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  some  one  British  possession  would  be  a  proper- 
guarantee  of  a  definite  intention  to  continue  to  reside  within 
the  dominions,  and  that  if  it  were  permitted  to  an  applicant  for 
naturalisation  to  reckon  five  years'  residence,  made  up  of  shorter 
terms  in  various  parts  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  difficulties 
would  arise  in  reference  to  evidence  of  residence  and  fitness  for 
naturalisation.  Accordingly,  they  adhered  to  their  original  view. 
And  it  may  be  assumed  that  if  a  similar  point  were  taken  at 
the  Conference,  the  same  answer  was  returned. 

Referring  to  the  third  recommendation,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, in  the  same  despatch,  stated  that  the  law  in  force  in 
Canada  being  less  exacting  than  the  proposed  Imperial  Act,  and 
the  conditions  therefore  not  being  substantially  the  same,  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada  would  not  be  able  to  grant  a  certificate 
of  naturalisation.  Apparently  the  condition  referred  to  was  that 
Canada  only  requires  a  residence  of  three  years  before  granting 
naturalisation.  The  date  of  this  correspondence  was  1902.  Since 
then  the  draft  bill  has  been  submitted,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  the  consolidating  Act  passed  only  last  year  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  the  period  of  three  years  remains  unamended.  And 
certainly  it  is  the  wish  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that  the  period  of 
three  years  should  not  be  altered. 

A  change  would  be  also  necessary  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  Commonwealth  Act  (1903)  gives  two  years  as  the 
period  required,  while  New  Zealand  is  contented  with  a  residence 
of  a  few  months  only.  In  Natal  the  period  is  two  years,  but  the 
Cape  Colony  has,  by  resolution,  named  five  years'  residence  as 
necessary  before  granting  an  alien  naturalisation.  Five  years  is 
also  the  time  required  by  Newfoundland.  .Doubtless  each  of  these 
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Colonies  had  some  special  reason  for  varying  the  periods  of 
residence,  but  seeing  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  give  them  power 
to  grant  complete  naturalisation,  a  way  ought  to  be  found  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  home  Government  as  to  a  uniform  period  of 
five  years. 

In  view  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  departmental 
inquiry  reported  and  the  very  fall  consideration  given  to  the 
subject,  both  by  the  Home  Government  and  by  the  Colonial 
Governments,  there  was  some  reason  to  expect  that  the  matter 
would  have  been  disposed  of  at  the  present  Conference.  How- 
ever, this  was  not  found  possible.  All  that  has  been  done  is  to 
pass  the  following  resolution  :— 

That,  with  a  view  to  attain  uniformity  so  far  as  practicable, 
an  inquiry  should  be  held  to  consider  further  the  question  of 
naturalisation,  and  in  particular  to  consider  how  far,  and 
under  what  conditions,  naturalisation  in  one  part  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  should  be  effective  in  other  parts  of  those 
dominions,  a  subsidiary  conference  to  be  held,  if  necessary, 
under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  this  Conference 
on  April  20  last. 

Since  this  resolution  was  passed  any  question  of  necessity  has 
been  removed  by  the  pronouncement  made  the  other  day  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  was  definitely 
settled  a  subsidiary  conference  is  to  take  place  to  further  consider 
the  matter. 


XIV. 
EMIGRATION  TO   THE   COLONIES 

If  we  except  the  slight  reference  at  the  initial  gathering  in 
1887,  inviting  the  delegates  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  newly-established 
Emigrants'  Information  Office,  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
emigration  at  any  Colonial  Conference,  much  less  has  any  dis- 
cussion taken  place.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  question 
of  peopling  with  British  stock  the  great  oversea  possessions  of  the 
Crown  would  have  proved  a  sufficiently  attractive  proposition  for 
the  Colonial  Governments  themselves  to  bring  forward,  but  events 
have  shown  it  to  be  otherwise.  And  in  the  Motherland  the 
authorities  have  proved  themselves  equally  reticent.  Adminis- 
tration after  Administration  has  come  and  gone  without  any 
thought  being  given  to  this  all-important  subject,  and  without 
any  attempt  being  made  to  divert  the  tide  of  emigration  which 
for  years  has  been  setting  towards  the  United  States.  No 
Colonial  Secretary  has  thought  of  suggesting  emigration  as  a 
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matter  worthy  of  consideration,  or  of  assigning  it  a  place  even 
among  the  subsidiary  subjects  on  the  Conference  programme. 

At  last,  however,  the  conspiracy  of  silence  has  been  broken. 
Lord  Elgin  on  the  present  occasion  suggested  the  subject  on 
behalf  of  his  Majesty's  Government  in  the  circular  despatch  he 
issued  to  the  Governors  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  replied  by  sending  in  a  resolution  on 
the  subject.  But  if  the  initiative  in  the  matter  belongs  to  this 
country,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  had 
any  prearranged  scheme  to  place  before  the  Conference.  The 
most,  it  would  seem,  that  he  was  prepared  to  do  was  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Premiers  to  the  recommendations  of  the  so- 
called  Departmental  Committee  over  which  Lord  Tennyson 
presided.  Let  me  here  give  in  brief  the  recommendations  of  that 
committee : 

That  a  grant-in-aid  should  be  given  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  the 
committees  formed  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
emigration. 

That  it  should  be  made  a  condition  of  such  grant-in-aid  that  the  committees 
should  accept  the  advice  of  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  as  to  the 
Colonies  to  which  the  emigrants  should  be  sent,  and  that  the  actual  work  of 
emigration  should  be  carried  out  by  societies  or  organisations  approved  by  that 
office ;  and,  further,  that  if  the  Colony  concerned  so  desire,  each  emigrant 
should  be  approved  by  its  representative  in  England. 

That  in  the  event  of  that  proposal  being  rejected,  an  annual  grant-in-aid 
for  the  term  of  five  years  should  be  made  to  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office, 
to  be  expended  by  them  in  the  emigration  of  suitable  persons  to  the  British 
Colonies  through  such  emigration  societies  as  they  may  select,  each  emigrant 
being  approved  by  the  representative  of  the  Colony  to  which  he  is  going  if  the 
Colony  so  desire ;  all  details  of  the  work,  subject  to  these  general  principles, 
being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee  of  the  Emigrants'  Information 
Office ;  such  annual  grant  being  regarded  as  experimental ;  and  annual  reports 
showing  the  operation  of  the  office  being  presented  to  Parliament,  besides  a 
complete  report  at  the  end  of  five  years,  explaining  fully  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  schema. 

That,  should  either  of  the  courses  above  proposed  be  adopted,  the  name  of 
the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  should  be  changed  to  the  "Emigration 
Office,"  and  the  grant  to  that  office  increased  in  proportion  to  the  additional 
importance  and  extent  of  its  functions. 

That,  should  any  special  fund  be  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
soldiers  after  their  terms  of  service  to  emigrate  to  the  British  Colonies,  the 
arrangements  should  similarly  be  entrusted  to  the  Emigration  Office  and  to 
organisations  chosen  by  it ;  each  soldier  emigrant,  as  in  the  other  cases,  being 
approved  by  the  agent  of  the  Colony  to  which  he  is  going,  if  the  Colony 
concerned  so  desire. 

For  the  rest,  Lord  Elgin  apparently  awaited  proposals  from 
the  Premiers  themselves.  As  to  the  first  part  of  the  Australian 
resolution,  "  that  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to 
proceed  to  British  Colonies  rather  than  to  foreign  countries," 
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there  could,  of  course,  be  no  two  opinions.  Even  if  in  the  past 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments  had  failed  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  attending  a  mutual  arrangement,  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  any  objection  would  be  raised  to  the  inauguration 
of  a  movement  having  for  its  purpose  the  keeping  of  British 
people  within  the  British  dominions.  Accordingly  one  was  not 
surprised  to  see  from  the  official  precis  that  there  was  a  general 
concurrence  in  that  desire  to  encourage  British  emigration  to 
British  Colonies.  But  as  regards  the  second  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion, "  that  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  co-operate 
with  any  Colonies  desiring  immigrants  in  assisting  suitable 
persons  to  emigrate,"  it  would  seem  that  the  same  spirit  of 
unanimity  was  absent. 

In  Australia  the  States  own  the  land,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  States  are  not  agreed  upon  a  common 
policy.  Speaking  at  Ballarat  just  before  the  recent  Common- 
wealth election,  Mr.  Deakin  said  : 

What  are  the  people  of  Australia  in  comparison  to  this  great  territory  ? 
A  mere  handful.  Look  at  the  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  which  have  har-dly  a 
foot  set  upon  them.  .  .  .  But  what  we  are  most  anxious  to  provide  is  that  after 
all  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  purchasers  are  supplied  we  shall  be 
able  to  call  to  those  in  the  Motherland  to  come  to  Australia — the  brightest, 
and  the  richest,  and  the  freest  country  in  the  world.  We  shall  get  in  touch 
with  the  pulse  of  the  rural  population  that  is  emigrating,  but  we  are  waiting 
on  the  States  for  land :  the  responsibility  is  with  them. 

It  is  important  to  emphasise  the  fact,  seeing  that  the 
Australian  State  Governments  were  not  represented  separately  at 
the  Conference,  that  Mr.  Deakin  is  powerless  to  act  without 
the  States  in  so  far  as  providing  land  is  concerned.  The 
question  of  the  representation  of  the  Australian  States  at  the 
Conference  has  been  dealt  with  on  a  previous  occasion,  but  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  neither  New  South  Wales  nor 
Queensland  recognised  Mr.  Deakin  as  speaking  for  them  on  State 
matters.  Indeed,  the  New  South  Wales  Premier  went  so  far  as  to 
say  "  that  any  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the  Conference  concerning 
State  matters  would  be  ignored  as  worthless  if  passed  behind 
their  back."  Again,  replying  to  a  request  from  the  acting  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  for  data  regarding  immigration 
into  Queensland,  and  the  land  policy  of  the  State,  for  use  at 
the  Colonial  Conference,  Mr.  Kidston,  the  Queensland  Premier, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  declined  to  consider  Mr.  Deakin 
as  representing  Queensland  at  the  Conference,  and  refused  to 
make  any  announcement  through  him.  Nor  was  the  position 
made  clearer  by  Mr.  Churchill's  pronouncement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  "  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  Conference  will 
pass  resolutions  on  subjects  appertaining  to  the  Australian 
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States."  This  statement  implied  one  of  two  things,  either  that 
the  question  of  land  reservation  could  be  included  in  the  resolu- 
tion standing  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Government,  whereas 
we  have  Mr.  Deakin's  own  dictum  that  this  could  not  be  done, 
or  that  his  Majesty's  Government  did  not  intend  to  acquiesce  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Australian  resolution.  Even  supposing 
Mr.  Deakin's  offer  of  assistance  be  confined  to  a  money  proposi- 
tion, that  is,  assisted  or  free  passages,  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  the  States  would  be  necessary,  as  it  would  be  no  use 
offering  assisted  or  even  free  passages  unless  the  States  were  ready 
to  receive  and  absorb  the  immigrants.  Altogether,  Mr.  Deakin's 
brief  was  not  a  very  easy  one  to  hold,  although  no  advocate  is  a 
greater  master  of  his  subject  or  speaks  with  more  conviction  on 
the  question  of  the  emigration  of  British  stock  to  the  Colonies 
than  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 

When  the  last  Federal  Government  was  in  office  Mr.  Deakin 
sent  the  following  despatch  to  the  State  Premiers  : — 

The  cessation  of  immigration  to  Australia  from  the  mother -country  or 
Europe  generally  appears  worthy  of  close  examination.  A  stream  of  desirable 
emigrants  still  flows  to  new  countries  nearer  to  Europe,  but  not  otherwise 
offering  superior  advantages  to  those  presented  in  Australia,  where  all  the 
States  offer  land  on  very  easy  terms.  If  your  Government  could  give  this  very 
vital  question  attention,  an  exchange  of  views  between  our  representatives 
(Commonwealth)  at  that  Conference  (of  State  treasurers)  upon  any  means  of 
joint  action,  or  even  a  better  advertisement  of  our  resources,  might  prove  a 
helpful  preliminary  to  more  adequate  efforts  hereafter  to  attract  agriculturists 
to  this  country,  The  Government  would  gladly  co-operate  in  the  discussion, 
and  the  joint  action  of  such  could  be  devoted  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the 
settlers,  particularly  of  those  of  our  own  race  who  are  seeking  new  homes. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Deakin's  more 
active  measures  to  obtain  a  united  Australia  on  the  question  of 
securing  British  immigrants.  The  despatch  was  well  received, 
and  if  nothing  was  done  the  delay  was  put  down  to  the  approach 
of  the  Federal  elections.  At  the  State  Premiers'  Conference  in 
Sydney  last  year  the  subject  was  again  discussed,  and  Mr.  Deakin 
suggested  a  central  office  in  London  where  each  of  the  Australian 
States  could  be  represented  by  an  official  primed  with  the  latest 
and  fullest  information  for  the  expectant  emigrant.  Further,  he 
undertook  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  to  advertise  Australia  in 
London. 

Apparently,  the  State  Premiers  were  then  in  accord  with  him, 
as  two  months  later  he  put  his  promise  and  suggestion  into 
writing,  and  asked  for  the  necessary  data.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  day  Mr.  Deakin  has  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  State  Premiers,  only,  however,  to  see  his  proposals  one  by 
one  fade  away.  The  Agents-General  in  London  did  not  see  their 
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way  to  a  central  office,  and  the  State  Premiers,  in  some  cases, 
pointed  out  that,  as  money  spent  in  advertising  would  really 
come  out  of  the  State  exchequers,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  way  of  allocating  the  emigrants  in  equal  proportion,  it  might 
happen  that  each  State  would  not  get  its  money's  worth,  thus 
openly  showing  the  jealousy  that  exists  not  only  between  the 
States  and  the  Commonwealth,  but  also  between  the  States 
themselves. 

But  if  Mr.  Deakin's  larger  movement  received  a  set  back  by 
the  inaction  of  the  State  Governments,  the  energy  of  the  Federal 
Premier  caused  the  States  themselves  to  think  more  seriously 
about  putting  their  own  houses  in  order,  and  it  is  at  least  satis- 
factory to  find  that  of  late  a  distinct  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  immigration  policies  of  some  of  the  Australian  States. 
Western  Australia  offers  free  land,  and  the  advantages  of  a  State 
bank,  which  is  ready  to  make  advances  to  settlers  who  have 
cleared  their  land  and  want  to  make  improvements.  The  land  is 
within  the  railway  area,  or  the  railway  extension  area,  and  easy 
passages  out  can  be  obtained.  Queensland  has  set  aside  "  agri- 
cultural farms  "  in  some  of  the  most  fertile  districts  within  the 
rain-belt,  and  close  to  railways,  and  is  now  prepared  to  grant  free 
passages  to  persons  who  are  willing  to  indenture  themselves  for 
three  years'  work  on  the  sugar  plantations,  guaranteeing  work  on 
arrival  at  the  current  rate  of  wages.  To  meet  the  want  of  white 
labour  on  the  sugar  plantations  Mr.  Deakin  has  suspended  the 
Contract  Law.  Victoria  has  been  doing  much  to  promote  land 
settlement,  and  while  the  Premier's  first  aim  is  to  look  after  his 
own  people,  he  is  proposing  to  set  apart  blocks  in  closer  settle- 
ment estates  for  immigrants  from  the  Motherland.  As  we  go  to 
press  the  news  comes  to  hand  that  Victoria  is  about  to  set  on 
foot  a  still  wider  policy  of  immigration.  New  South  Wales  has 
of  late  been  following  a  generous,  if  a  somewhat  limited,  policy. 
Not  only  is  the  State  reserving  good  land  for  immigrants  from 
this  country,  but  the  Government  are  offering  greatly  reduced 
passages  to  bond  fide  agriculturists,  and  guarantees  them  work  on 
the  land  on  arrival. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  States  are  moving,  but 
without  the  essential  element  of  success — a  basis  of  common 
agreement,  which  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  help  of,  and 
in  conjunction  with,  the  Commonwealth.  If  only  the  States 
would  sink  their  petty  jealousies  and  give  over  their  immigration 
arrangements  to  the  Commonwealth,  Mr.  Deakin  would  probably 
offer  a  uniform  passage  of,  say,  six  pounds  a  head  to  selected 
emigrants — that  is,  emigrants  destined  for  the  land,  and  with 
some  farm  experience  here — and  guarantee  them  work  and  good 
wages  in  Australia.  And  if  in  some  such  scheme  as  this  the 
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home  Government  would  co-operate,  it  might  be  possible  to  offer, 
subject  to  certain  specified  conditions,  free  passages  to  Australia. 
Then,  with  a  new  fast  service  of  steamers,  Australia  should  prove 
an  attractive  Colony  to  British  emigrants. 

I  have  discussed  the  Australian  position  at  length,  as  the 
debate  at  the  Conference,  such  as  it  was,  mainly  centred  in  the 
Commonwealth  resolution,  and  had  reference  to  emigration  to 
Australia.  But  of  all  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
on  the  subjects  designated  by  Lord  Elgin  as  being  of  primary 
importance,  the  most  disappointing  in  every  way  was  that  dealing 
with  the  question  of  emigration.  And  the  disappointment  was 
the  greater  seeing  how  much  was  expected,  and  rightly  expected. 
For,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  not  only  did  his  Majesty's 
Government  themselves  propose  emigration  as  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion to  the  Colonial  Governments,  but  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  tabulated  a  resolution  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter  at 
issue — co-operation  between  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Govern- 
ments. Everything,  in  fact,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  was  in 
order,  and  yet  the  case  was  hardly  called  on  than,  to  judge 
from  the  official  report,  it  tumbled  to  pieces  like  a  pack 
of  cards. 

It  is  true  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Deakin  was  approved, 
and  it  is  now  officially  recorded  on  the  Conference  proceedings 
"that  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to  proceed 
to  British  Colonies  rather  than  to  foreign  countries,  and  that  the 
Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  co-operate  with  any  Colonies 
desiring  immigrants  in  assisting  suitable  persons  to  emigrate." 
But  that  is  all  that  was  done,  suggesting  that  after  all  Mr. 
Churchill's  pronouncement  was  not  altogether  uninspired  or 
without  method — a  mere  approval  by  the  other  Premiers  of  the 
Commonwealth  resolution.  We  had  no  actual  proposals  from 
the  Federal  Government  of  Australia,  and  nothing  from  the 
Home  Government  beyond  the  bald  statement  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  "  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  are  considering  how  far  they  could  adopt  the 
report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee,  one  of  whose 
recommendations  was  the  reorganisation  of  the  Emigrants' 
Information  Office." 

As  indicated  above,  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the  Government 
intended  to  use  Lord  Tennyson's  report  as  a  shield  if  attacked  on 
the  ground  of  want  of  interest  in  the  question  of  peopling  the 
British  Colonies  with  British  stock,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Deakin 
must  be  taken  to  have  known  beforehand  the  nature  of  the 
weapons  that  would  be  used  against  him.  With  this  knowledge 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  ought,  I  think,  to  have 
adopted  a  forcing  policy.  The  Government  had  nothing  but  a 
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so-called  departmental  report  behind  them,  and  that  document 
was  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  a  document  which  in  its  most  vital  part 
was  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Samuel,  the  only  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  could  be  said  to  have  directly  represented  the  view  of 
the  present  Administration.  Mr.  Samuel  qualified  his  signature 
by  a  somewhat  lengthy  reservation,  which  commenced  thus  :  "  I 
concur  in  the  whole  of  this  report  except  the  recommendation 
that  a  grant  in  aid  should  be  given  from  the  Exchequer  in  order 
to  stimulate  British  emigration."  Within  a  very  short  time  of 
taking  this  step  Mr.  Samuel  became  Parliamentary  Under-Secre- 
tary  to  the  Home  Office  in  the  new  Liberal  Government.  Speaking 
only  the  other  day  at  an  emigration  meeting  the  Under- Secretary 
of  State  for  India  took  the  same  line,  and  informed  his  audience 
that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
would  use  the  Exchequer  to  assist  the  class  of  people  to  emigrate 
that  the  Colonies  had  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain,  namely,  our 
best.  When,  then,  Mr.  Burns  wound  up  the  case  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  expressing  his  readiness  to  welcome  any  practical  sugges- 
tion which  the  Colonies  might  bring  forward  the  rejoinder  should 
have  been  :  "  What  is  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  or  any  other 
Colony  making  any  suggestion  until  we  know  whether  the  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  has  been  rightly  interpreted  by  the  Under- Secre- 
taries of  the  Home  and  the  India  Offices  ?  "  What  these  two 
members  of  the  Government  declined  even  to  consider  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Commonwealth  request. 

Too  much  time  was  occupied  with  discussing  machinery.  I 
readily  allow  that  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  is  not  the 
best  machinery  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  managing  com- 
mittee is  not  a  practical  body.  And  admitted  that  their  handbooks 
are  filled  with  useful  matter  and  have  been  of  service,  other 
handbooks  are  issued,  and  of  a  more  practical  kind,  from  the 
offices  of  the  Agents-General.  Moreover,  these  offices  are  in 
daily  cable  communication  with  their  respective  Governments, 
and  they  know  the  policy  of  the  different  States  they  represent, 
and  know  that  policy  from  day  to  day.  Obviously,  then,  both 
the  literature  and  the  advice  of  the  Agents-General,  so  far  as 
their  particular  Colonies  go,  is  of  a  more  up-to-date  nature  than 
the  literature  of  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office,  an  office 
which  gives  no  personal  advice  whatever. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  the  dispute  as  to  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  encouraging  white  labour  to  go  out  from  this  country 
to  work  on  the  sugar  estates  of  Queensland.  It  may  be  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  when  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland 
began  recruiting  labour  here  for  agricultural  work  in  his  Colony 
by  the  offer  of  free  passages,  no  mention  was  made  of  work  on 
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sugar  estates ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  Sir  Horace  Tozer  was 
not  himself  aware  of  the  exact  agricultural  duties  that  would  be 
required  from  the  emigrants.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  so 
aware  he  informed  all  intending  emigrants,  with  the  result  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  men  elected  to  go  out  and  take  up  work  on 
the  sugar  estates.  Then,  again,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
certain  work  on  these  estates  has  always  been  done  by  white  men, 
and  of  this  phase  of  the  case,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Emi- 
grants' Information  Office  had  no  knowledge. 

But  Mr.  Deakin  did  not  come  all  the  way  from  Australia  to 
discuss  with  Mr.  Burns  or  the  other  Premiers  the  attitude  of  the 
Emigrants'  Information  Office  towards  the  employment  of  white 
labour  on  the  Queensland  sugar  estates.  That  is  altogether  a  side 
issue.  What  Mr.  Deakin  charged  himself  with  was  to  bring  before 
the  Conference  the  question  of  mutual  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  in  the  matter  of  emigration  to  Australia 
and  its  necessary  corollary — aid  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
And  yet  it  would  appear  he  has  returned  without  putting  the 
question.  At  any  rate  the  official  account  of  the  proceedings 
gives  no  information  on  the  point.  Or  did  Mr.  Deakin  put 
the  question,  and  was  the  request  for  mutual  co-operation 
refused  ?  Some  say  that  this  is  the  true  version  of  the 
case,  and  that  it  was  suppressed  in  the  official  precis  of  the 
proceedings. 

All  however  that  appears  to  have  transpired  on  the  Colonial 
side,  besides  Mr.  Deakin's  criticism  of  the  Emigrants'  In- 
formation Office,  was  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  repetition  of  what  Mr. 
Reeves  told  Lord  Tennyson's  Committee  at  great  length, 
and  a  reiteration  by  Dr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Moor,  and  General 
Botha,  of  certain  paragraphs  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  during  the  last  year  in  the  official  handbook.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  is  not  even  credited  with  having  made  a 
remark.  For  the  Government,  Mr.  Burns  seems  to  have 
cleverly  avoided  the  crucial  question  of  State  aid  by  falling 
back  on  the  usual  Parliamentary  procedure  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  were  considering  a  departmental  report.  The 
remainder  of  his  observations  call  for  no  special  notice  except 
that  he  was  careful  to  take  credit  to  the  Emigrants'  Information 
Office  for  the  rise  in  the  number  of  emigrants  leaving  this  country 
for  British  Colonies  compared  with  emigration  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. For  my  part  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  change  of 
venue  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  office  in  question,  but  is 
mainly  due  to  the  bonuses  offered  by  the  Canadian  Governments, 
particularly  the  Dominion  Government,  and  the  commissions 
offered  to  agents  by  the  railway  and  shipping  companies.  At  any 
rate  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  far  wrong  if  I  say  that  the  greatly 
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increased  emigration  business  which  the  philanthropic  and 
denominational  agencies  are  able  to  show  during  the  last  few 
years  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  these  bonuses  and  commissions 
materially  add  to  the  funds  of  these  societies,  and  what  is  true  of 
combined  effort  is  equally  true  of  individual  effort. 

With  many  of  the  Departmental  Committee's  suggestions  I 
am  in  accord.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  us, 
that  whereas  under  my  proposals  the  central  authority  is  in  every 
instance  to  be  the  executive  authority,  the  Committee  make 
alternative  recommendations  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  grant-in- 
aid.  Either,  they  say,  the  money  should  be  given  by  the  Imperial 
Government  (presumably  a  direct  payment)  to  the  Committees 
formed  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  subject  to  certain 
advice  from  the  central  authority  as  to  the  Colonies  to  which  the 
emigrants  should  be  sent  and  the  societies  through  which  they 
should  be  emigrated ;  or  that  the  grant  should  be  made  to  the 
central  authority  (presumably  a  direct  payment),  in  which 
case  the  money  is  to  be  made  certain  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  divided  at  the  discretion  of  the  central  authority 
between  such  emigration  societies  as  they  may  select,  the 
central  authority  exercising  a  controlling  voice  in  the  disposal 
of  the  emigrants,  and  apparently  superintending  the  details 
of  the  work.  The  Committee  apparently  forgot  that  next 
year  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  expires,  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  it  will  be  renewed. 

This  brings  the  alternative  suggestion  out  into  strong  relief, 
and  on  this  point  I  should  like  to  say  one  word.  The  central 
authority  suggested  by  the  Committee  is  an  extended  and,  Mr. 
Burns  tells  us,  a  reorganised  Emigrants'  Information  Office.  To 
this  Mr.  Deakin  objects,  and,  I  think,  rightly  objects.  My 
proposal  is  to  establish  an  Emigration  Board,  with  paid  and 
unpaid  commissioners  and  an  efficient  staff  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Colonial  representatives  in  this  country,  who  should  be 
directly  represented  on  the  board  as  ex-officio  members,  the 
Board  to  be  an  executive  body  and  directly  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment through  some  Government  department. 


XV. 
JUDICIAL    APPEALS 

Next  in  order  of  importance  to  the  five  primary  subjects  on 
the  Conference  agenda,  Lord  Elgin  placed  the  question  of  judicial 
appeals.  The  subject  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  matters 
suggested  to  the  Colonial  Governments  for  discussion  by  the 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  in  these  circumstances  it 
is  at  least  permissible  to  assume  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
saw  no  special  urgency  for  the  introduction  of  reforms.  A 
contrary  view,  however,  was  taken  by  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  Government  of  Cape  Colony, 
who  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  embodying,  it  will  be 
seen,  radical  changes  in  the  present  system  of  procedure : 

AUSTRALIA. — That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal. 

CAPE  COLONY. — The  Conference,  recognising  the  importance  to  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  of  the  maintenance  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  in  Council,  desires  to  place  upon  record  its  opinion  : 

(1)  That  in  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  beyond  the  seas,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lords 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  be  definitely  laid  down  in  the 
form  of  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations. 

(2)  That,  in  the  codification  of  the  rules,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
necessity  for  the  removal  of  anachronisms  and  anomalies,  the  possibility  of  the 
curtailment  of  expense,  and  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  courses  of 
procedure  which  would  minimise  delays. 

(3)  That,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  uniform  rights  of  appeal  to  all 
Colonial  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  the  various  Orders  in  Council,  instructions  to 
governors,  charters  of  justice,  ordinances,  and  proclamations  upon  the  subject 
of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Sovereign  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  desirability  of  equalising  the  conditions 
which  give  right  of  appeal  to  his  Majesty. 

(4)  That  much  uncertainty,  expense,  and  delay  would  be  avoided  if  some 
portion  of  his  Majesty's  prerogative  to  grant  special  leave  to  appeal  in  cases 
where  there  exists  no  right  of  appeal  were,  under  definite  rules  and  restrictions 
delegated  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  Courts. 

As  things  are  now,  while  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  final 
tribunal  to  hear  appeals  from  the  Courts  below  in  this  country, 
all  appeals  from  the  Colonies  and  India  are  heard  and  determined 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  tribunal 
is  composed  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  President,  ex-Lords 
President,  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  and  of  such  other 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  as  shall  from  time  to  time  hold  or 
have  held  "  High  Judicial  Office  "  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  Acts,  1876  and  1887.  Among  ''such 
other  members"  are  now  included  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  Lord 
Ashbourne,  Lord  Brampton,  Lord  Lindley,  Sir  Edward  Fry, 
Sir  Ford  North,  and  Sir  Alfred  Wills.  Lord  James  of  Hereford 
and  Sir  Andrew  Scoble  are  members  of  the  committee  under 
Sect.  1,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  under  Sect.  30,  of  3  and  4 
William  IV.,  c.  41.  By  the  Act  of  1895  it  is  enacted  that  if 
any  person  being  or  having  been  Chief  Justice  or  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  or  of  a  Superior  Court  in  Canada  or 
of  any  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  Western 
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Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Natal,  is  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  he  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
but  the  number  of  persons  being  members  of  the  committee  is 
not  to  exceed  five  at  any  one  time.  Sir  Samuel  J.  Way,  C.J. 
(South  Australia),  Sir  J.  H.  de  Villiers,  C.J.  (Cape  of  Good  Hope), 
Sir  Henry  Strong,  late  C.J.  (Canada),  Sir  Samuel  W.  Griffith,  C.J. 
(Australia),  and  Sir  H.  E.  Taschereau,  C.J.  (Canada),  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Judicial  Committee  under  this  Act. 

In  the  brief  official  summary  of  the  discussion  which  took 
place  at  the  Conference  on  the  Australian  resolution,  the  require- 
ments of  Australia  are  hardly  made  clear.  What  the  Common- 
wealth Government  wants  is  to  see  their  litigants  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  litigants  here  in  the  matter  of  judicial  appeals. 
To  this  end  Mr.  Deakin  suggested  a  uniform  Court  of  Appeal  for 
the  Empire — in  other  words,  an  amalgamated  Court,  to  consist  of 
the  judges  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  judges  of  the  Imperial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Failing  this  he  asked  for  an 
Order  in  Council  to  be  promulgated,  giving  a  colony  power  to 
take  its  appeals  direct  to  the  House  of  Lords,  instead  of  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  if  a  colony  so  wishes, 
thus  leaving  the  matter  optional  should  any  colony  prefer  the 
present  arrangement.  The  main  reasons  for  desiring  amalgama- 
tion are  that  a  Privy  Council  Court  is  fully  constituted  if  three 
judges  are  sitting,  of  whom  two  are  Lords  of  Appeal,  and  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  is  a  collective  judgment, 
whereas  in  the  House  of  Lords  each  judge  delivers  his  own 
judgment.  Australian  lawyers,  just  as  lawyers  here  do,  place 
considerable  weight  on  the  dictum  of  an  individual  judge. 
Further,  the  rota  of  Colonial  judges  is  so  small  that  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  an  Australian  judge  sitting  when  an 
Australian  appeal  comes  before  a  Privy  Council  Court.  More- 
over, in  the  High  Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  important 
appeals  are  heard  before  five  judges.  Not  only  then  is  the 
Court  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  often 
lacking  in  the  local  knowledge  which,  under  the  Act  of  1895, 
it  is  supposed  to  possess,  but  the  constitution  of  the  Court  is,  as 
a  general  rule,  numerically  inferior  to  that  of  the  High  Court  of 
Australia. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Deakin's  first  suggestion,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
pointed  out  that  the  fusion  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  had  not  been  adequately 
discussed  in  this  country  as  a  practical  measure,  a  strong  hint  to 
the  Conference  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
any  further  discussion  on  this  matter  would  be  superfluous.  The 
alternative  proposal  was  met  by  a  statement  of  fact,  namely,  that 
the  Judges  of  the  House  of  Lords  Appeal  Court  are  all  members 
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of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  available  for 
service  on  it,  together  with  certain  judges  having  experience  in 
the  Colonies  in  all  forms  of  Colonial  law.  This,  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  opinion,  evidently  clinched  the  matter,  since  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  inform  the  Conference  that  it  would  be  no 
real  advantage  to  displace  the  Judicial  Committee  by  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Without  traversing  this  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
leaves  untouched  the  arguments  raised  by  Australia.  For  instance, 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  true  inwardness  of  the  resolution,  that 
the  Australians,  rightly  or  wrongly,  look  upon  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  higher  tribunal  than  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  that  if  an  Australian  judge  is  not  sitting  no  advantage 
accrues  from  the  provision  in  the  1895  Act  allowing  certain  Colonial 
judges  to  be  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  It  avoids,  too,  the  issue  of  collective  versus  individual 
judgments.  Why  not  have  told  the  Conference  that,  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  appeals  are  Indian  appeals,  and  as  the  judgment 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  very  highly 
valued  in  India,  there  are  good  and  substantial  reasons  for  not 
abolishing  or  substituting  this  tribunal  for  another,  so  far  as 
Indian  appeals  are  concerned,  and  that  difficulties  might  arise 
if  Indian  appeals  were  taken  to  one  tribunal  in  this  country  and 
Colonial  appeals  to  another?  Why  not  also  have  mentioned 
that  as  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  are,  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage,  in  the  nature  of 
reports  to  the  King,  they  have  necessarily  to  be  drawn  up  in  a 
more  convenient  form  than  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords? 
Possibly  both  these  points  would  have  met  with  rejoinders  from 
Mr.  Deakin  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  might  have  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  answer,  but  in  any  event  they  should  have 
been  cited. 

Another  matter  pertinent  to  the  main  issue  is  that  at  the 
present  time  a  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  in  conflict  with  a  judgment  of  the  Federal  Court.  The 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  this  way.  It  was  considered  that  on  the 
analogy  of  certain  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Federal  servants  were  exempt,  so  far  as  their 
salaries  from  the  Commonwealth  are  concerned,  from  payment  of 
income-tax,  which  is  a  tax  imposed  by  the  State  Governments. 
Accordingly,  when  a  Federal  servant  was  sued  a  short  time  back 
in  one  of  the  State  Courts  for  non-payment  of  income-tax,  he 
pleaded  exemption,  and  on  judgment  going  against  him  -he 
appealed  to  the  High  Court,  which  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
State  Court.  Following  on  this  declaration  of  the  law,  the  State 
Court  allowed  the  exemption  in  another  case,  whereupon  the 
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State  Government  appealed,  as  it  has  the  right  to  do,  to  the 
Judicial  Coaimittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  decided  against 
the  High  Court.  The  question  now  arises,  which  decision  is  to 
govern  future  cases  of  the  same  kind,  that  of  the  Federal  Court 
or  that  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  ?  There 
are  two  ways  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  One  is  to  abolish  the 
right  of  a  dual  appeal  from  the  State  Court  and  confine  the  appeal 
to  the  High  Court  of  Australia ;  the  other  for  the  High  Court  to 
exercise  its  power  under  Sec.  74  of  the  Act  of  1900  (63  and  64 
Vic.,  ch.  12),  which  runs  thus : 

No  appeal  shall  be  permitted  to  the  Queen  in  Council  from  a  decision  of  the 
High  Court  upon  any  question,  howsoever  arising,  as  to  the  limits  inter  se  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  those  of  any  State  or 
States,  or  as  to  the  limits  inter  se  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  any  two  or 
more  States,  unless  the  High  Court  shall  certify  that  the  question  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  determined  by  her  Majesty  in  Council. 

The  High  Court  may  so  certify  if  satisfied  that  for  any  special  reason  the 
certificate  should  be  granted,  and  thereupon  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  her  Majesty 
in  Council  on  the  question  without  further  leave. 

Except  as  provided  in  this  section  this  Constitution  shall  not  impair  any 
right  which  the  Queen  may  be  pleased  to  exercise  by  virtue  of  her  Royal 
prerogative  to  grant  special  leave  of  appeal  from  the  High  Court  to  her  Majesty 
in  Council.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  limiting  the  matters  in  which 
such  leave  may  be  asked,  but  proposed  laws  containing  any  such  limitation 
shall  be  reserved  by  the  Governor-General  for  her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

As  the  High  Court  refuses  to  give  the  necessary  certificate,  it 
only  remains  to  take  such  steps  as  are  required  to  abolish  the 
right  of  dual  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  State  Court  by 
taking  away  the  present  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  it  would  seem  can  be 
done  by  so  amending  legislation  in  Australia  as  to  bring  the 
system  of  appeals  from  the  State  Courts  within  the  terms  of  the 
following  resolution,  presented  to  the  Conference  by  General 
Botha,  and  accepted  by  the  representatives  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  : 

1.  That  when  a  Court  of  Appeal  has  been  established  for  any  group  of 
colonies  geographically  connected,  whether  federated  or  not,  to  which  appeals 
lie  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  such  Colonies,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  Legislature  of  each  such  Colony  to  abolish  any  existing  right 
of  appeal  from  its  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the   Privy 
Council. 

2.  That  the  decisions  of  such  Court  of  Appeal  shall  be  final,  but  leave  to 
appeal  from  such  decisions  may  be  granted  by  the  said  Court  in  certain  cases 
prescribed  by  the  statute  under  which  it  is  established. 

3.  That  the  right  of  any  person  to  apply  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  leave  to  appeal  to  it  from  the  decision  of  such  Appeal  Court 
shall  not  be  curtailed. 

Whether   the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  power  under 
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the  Constitution  Act  to  make  the  necessary  amendment  appears 
to  be  somewhat  doubtful,  but  in  any  event  it  would  be  quite  easy 
to  pass  a  special  enactment,  and  seeing  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  raised  no  objection  to  General  Botha's  resolution,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  King's  Assent  would  not  be  withheld  in 
the  case  of  Australia.  On  the  main  question,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Mr.  Deakin  obtained  the  support  his  proposal  deserved.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  observed  that  the  findings  of  the  Privy  Council 
Court  were  generally  approved  in  Canada,  an  observation  doubt- 
less prompted  by  the  knowledge  that,  although  Sir  Henry  Strong, 
the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Dominion,  never  took  his  seat  on  the 
Judicial  Committee,  the  present  Chief  Justice,  Sir  E.  E. 
Taschereau,  is  a  fairly  constant  attendant.  Sir  Wilfrid  also  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  fact  that  some  division  of 
opinion  existed  in  Canada  as  to  the  need  for  appeals  outside  Canada 
at  all.  This  was  a  significant  remark,  and  might  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Government  of  Australia. 
Dr.  Jameson  did  not  see  any  objection  to  the  Privy  Council,  but 
still  he  felt  attracted  by  a  uniform  Appeal  Court,  provided  it 
included  judges  skilled  in  Roman-Dutch  law.  Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
while  generally  satisfied  with  existing  arrangements,  made  the 
useful  suggestion  that  in  the  case  of  every  appeal  from  a  Colony, 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  Colony  should  sit  with  the 
Judicial  Committee,  but  without  taking  part  in  the  argument  or 
decision,  his  function  being  to  supply  full  information  as  to  the 
Colonial  law,  and  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  English 
law.  With  this  suggestion  the  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  full 
agreement,  thus  admitting  the  principle  underlying  Mr.  Deakin's 
contention  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Colonies.  Perhaps  a  better  plan  would  be,  seeing  that  the 
Act  of  1895  is  but  a  tentative  measure,  to  extend  the  number  of 
Colonial  judges  eligible  for  seats  in  that  tribunal. 

Passing  to  the  reforms  proposed  in  the  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Cape  Colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  laid  down,  in  the  form  of 
a  code  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  in  carrying  out  this  task  an 
opportunity  will  occur  for  removing  the  anachronisms  and 
anomalies  that  now  exist.  For  example,  according  to  the 
present  procedure,  if  no  effective  step  be  taken  to  prosecute  an 
appeal  coming  from  a  British  possession  west  of  the  Cape  within 
three  months,  and  east  of  the  Cape  within  six  months,  the  appeal 
is  dismissed.  This  regulation  was  drawn  up  before  the  days 
of  steamships,  and  its  effect  is  to  give  to  Cyprus  six  months 
in.  which  to  lodge  a  petition  of  appeal.  As  regards  the 
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third  part  of  the  resolution,  the  remedy  is  with  the  Colonies 
themselves. 

The  right  of  appeals  from  the  Colonies  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  is  regulated  by  the  amount  at  stake. 
For  instance,  in  India  the  sum  is  £200 ;  in  other  colonies  it  ranges 
from  £300  to  £1,000.  Should  a  litigant  desire  to  appeal,  when  the 
amount  at  stake  is  under  these  sums,  he  can  do  so  by  leave  of 
the  Judicial  Committee,  but  this  leave  must  be  obtained  in  this 
country.  Respecting  the  fourth  part  of  the  resolution,  in  its 
original  form  it  was  open  to  the  objection  that  it  might  be  the 
cause  of  repeating  the  present  deadlock  in  Australia,  alluded  to 
above,  and  it  was  doubtless  to  meet  this  objection  that  it  was 
amended  to  run  thus  : 

(4)  That  much  uncertainty,  expense,  and  delay  would  be  avoided  if  some 
portion  of  his  Majesty's  prerogative  to  grant  special  leave  to  appeal  in  cases 
where  there  exists  no  right  of  appeal  were  exercised  under  definite  rules  and 
restrictions. 

With  this  amendment  the  resolution  was  passed,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  stated  that  he  thought  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  views  expressed  therein.  Indeed,  he 
gave  the  Conference  an  assurance  that  action  to  that  end  would 
be  taken.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Deakin  failed  to  obtain  much  en- 
couragement towards  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  Cape  proposals  have  brought  about  a  very  necessary 
reform  in  the  procedure  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council. 


XVI. 
SUBSIDIARY  MATTERS 

Although  the  main  interest  centred  in  the  discussions  on  the 
five  primary  subjects,  there  were  several  other  matters  on  the 
agenda,  but  in  the  time  available  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  deal  with  all  at  length  and  in  open  debate.  Indeed,  this  phase 
of  the  situation  was  recognised  by  the  Premiers,  who  very  soon 
began  to  take  advantage  of  the  suggestion  to  discuss  some  of  the 
remaining  questions  with  the  heads  of  the  State  departments 
specially  concerned  in  their  elucidation.  Frequent  interviews 
were  also  given  by  Lord  Elgin  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  subjects 
to  be  talked  over  with  him  privately  which  had  not  the  same 
interest  to  all  members  of  the  Conference.  In  this  way  useful 
progress  was  made  with  such  questions  as  that  of  universal  penny 
postage,  proposed  by  New  Zealand,  Imperial  cable  system,  and 
"  VOL.  XIIL— No.  77.  2  D 
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double  income-tax  proposed  by  Cape  Colony ;  decimal  currency, 
profit  on  silver  coinage,  and  stamp  charges  on  Colonial  bonds, 
suggested  by  Australia,  as  well  as  witb  matters  connected  with 
the  Pacific  Islands,  brought  forward  by  New  Zealand,  but  of 
equal  interest  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  And  although 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  dispose  of  all  these  subjects  without 
any  discussion  in  open  Conference,  still  these  preliminary  con- 
versations in  most  instances  caused  a  great  saving  of  time ;  they 
cleared  the  air  and  enabled  the  resolutions  to  be  put,  and  in  some 
cases  voted  upon,  without  any  lengthy  debate  being  necessary. 

The  feature  of  the  New  Zealand  resolution  on  universal  penny 
postage  was  contained  in  the  request  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  consider  the  advisability  of  again  approaching  those 
States  members  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  which  have  declined 
to  agree  "  either  to  an  interchange  of  letters  at  a  penny  rate  for 
the  minimum  rate,  or  to  the  receipt  of  letters  from  abroad  at 
the  same  rate,  with  a  view  to  a  more  general  and,  if  possible, 
universal  adoption  of  that  rate."  Obviously  much  depended  on 
the  way  the  Postmaster-General  construed  the  term  "  advis- 
ability," and,  taking  into  consideration  what  passed  on  this  point 
at  the  recent  Postal  Congress,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
department  took  the  view  that  sufficient  time  had  not  yet  elapsed 
to  warrant  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  recalcitrant  States,  while  the 
position  was  not  made  easier  by  the  fact,  duly  noted  by 
Mr.  Buxton,  that  Australia  has  not  yet  adopted  penny  postage. 
In  the  end,  the  resolution  was  passed  in  an  amended  form,  the 
term  "  advisability  "  being  softened  by  the  addition  of  the  words, 
"  if  and  when  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs,"  and  the  remainder 
of  the  resolution  reading,  "  in  order  to  obtain  further  reductions 
of  postage  rates,  with  a  view  to  a  more  general  and,  if  possible,  a 
universal  adoption  of  the  penny  rate." 

There  is  more  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  Cape  proposals 
relating  to  an  Imperial  cable  system.  These  asked  the  Conference 
to  resolve : 

(1)  That  the  provision  of  alternative  routes  of  cable 
communication  is  desirable ;  but  in  deciding  upon  such 
routes,  the  question  of  strategic  advantages  should  receive 
the  fullest  consideration ;  (2)  that  landing  licences  should 
not  operate  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  years,  and  that 
when  subsidies  are  agreed  to  be  paid  they  should  be  arranged 
on  the  "  standard  revenue  "  principle,  i.e.,  half  the  receipts 
after  a  fixed  gross  revenue  has  been  earned,  to  be  utilised  for 
the  extinguishment  of  the  subsidy,  and  by  agreement  for  the 
reduction  of  rates. 

These  proposals  were  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
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Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Cable  Communications,  which 
reported  in  1902.  In  the  course  of  that  inquiry  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  was  taken  on  the  need  for  alternative  routes,  and  the 
committee  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "  strategic  arrangements 
must  be  made,  on  the  assumption  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cables  will  be  intercepted  during  war-time,  and  that  a  variety 
of  alternative  routes  must  be  provided  to  all  important  British 
possessions  and  naval  stations."  They  also  went  very  fully  into 
the  matters  that  form  the  substance  of  the  second  resolution,  and, 
referring  to  landing  rights,  observed  that  "by  far  the  most 
powerful  lever  which  the  State  can  employ  in  dealing  with  cable 
companies  is  the  power  to  grant  or  withhold  landing  rights." 
Taking  this  as  their  general  enunciation,  and  giving  credit  to  the 
Cape  Colony  for  demonstrating  as  far  back  as  1896  the  full  value 
of  the  power  of  requiring  valuable  consideration  in  return  for 
granting  landing  rights  as  a  check  upon  the  companies,  the 
committee  proceed  to  say  "  that  at  the  present  time  (1902)  the 
grant  of  landing  rights  for  any  particular  cable  may  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  a  Government  concession  for  the  line." 

On  the  question  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  by  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Governments,  especially  when  new  concessions 
are  sought,  the  committee — regarding  the  question  at  issue  to  be 
whether  the  powers  of  control,  and  in  particular  landing-right 
concessions,  should  be  exercised  leniently,  or  so  used  as  to  exert 
the  minimum  amount  of  pressure  on  the  companies — ruled  that 
public  opinion  would  not  support  a  direct  pecuniary  return  from 
the  companies  in  exchange  for  the  grant  or  renewal  of  landing- 
rights,  and  laid  it  down  that  the  real  function  of  these  concessions 
is  to  furnish  opportunities  for  correcting  any  marked  unreason- 
ableness on  behalf  of  the  companies.  Accordingly,  they  recom- 
mended that 

When  an  application  for  landing  rights  is  under  consideration,  the  whole 
position  of  the  company  should  be  reviewed,  and  the  occasion  should  be  used 
for  obtaining  the  reduction  of  any  abnormal  rate,  or  the  removal  of  any  con- 
spicuous grievance  of  the  public.  It  is  clearly  desirable  that  these  opportuni- 
ties should  recur  with  sufficient  frequency,  and  that  a  moderate  term  should 
accordingly  be  fixed  for  the  currency  of  the  concessions. 

Considerable  attention  was  drawn  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Government  subsidies  received  by  the  cable  companies,  the  total 
payments  made  at  that  date  to  companies  by  the  Imperial, 
Colonial,  and  Indian  Governments  being  £2,912,924.  Without 
making  any  specific  recommendation  the  committee  thought  that 
there  was  much  to  be  said  for  trying  a  plan  which  has  been 
adopted  by  foreign  Governments  of  guaranteeing  a  minimum 
revenue  on  a  line  instead  of  paying  a  fixed  subsidy.  There  are, 
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however,  objections  to  this  course ;  for  instance,  in  cases  where 
competitive  rates  exist  difficulties  might  arise  if  the  Government, 
in  order  to  reduce  its  annual  payment,  sent  Government  and 
unrouted  messages  exclusively  by  the  guaranteed  lines.  From 
these  references  to  the  report  of  the  inter-departmental  inquiry  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment to  the  present  Conference  merely  suggested  in  a  practical 
form  a  way  of  carrying  out  certain  recommendations  made  by 
that  committee.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  postal  authorities 
did  not  wish  to  dissociate !  themselves  from  the  report  of  a 
departmental  committee,  and  this  being  the  case,  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  any  opposition  would  come  from  the  other  Colonial 
Governments.  Accordingly  no  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the 
Cape  in  getting  their  resolutions  passed. 

The  question  of  double  income-tax  is  a  burning  one  with 
South  Africans,  and  especially  with  shareholders  in  gold  and 
diamond  companies.  The  Cape  resolution  sought  to  help  share- 
holders resident  in  British  Colonies  of  companies  which  are 
already  liable  to  Colonial  income-tax  payments  from  similar 
taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  strongly  urged  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  adopt  the  legislation  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  such  exemption.  Recent  decisions  have  shown  the 
necessity  of  some  legislation  of  the  kind  being  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cape  Colony  have  done  all  they  can  to  relieve 
the  Colonial  shareholder  of  his  double  tax.  The  matter  was 
discussed  separately  at  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion  should  form  part  of 
the  record  of  the  Conference.  In  these  circumstances  we  must 
await  the  publication  of  the  Blue  Book  to  see  how  far  the 
application  was  successful. 

As  to  decimal  currency,  the  resolution  invited  the  Imperial 
Government  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission,  including  in  its 
personnel  representatives  of  the  Colonies,  to  take  evidence  and 
consider  the  advisableness  of  establishing  a  system  of  decimal 
coinage  applicable  to  the  whole  Empire.  The  subject  is  not  new. 
It  was  mentioned  as  long  ago  as  the  1887  Conference,  and  the 
late  Victorian  Premier  considered  that  it  would  be  an  unwise 
step  if  the  British  Government  were  to  follow  continental  nations 
and  introduce  the  decimal  system.  It  came  before  the  Conference 
again  in  1902,  but  no  resolution  was  passed  on  either  occasion. 
Since  then  an  association  has  been  formed  in  the  mother-country 
to  press  forward  the  reform;  but  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way,  and  the  only  argument  of  any  weight  offered  seems  to 
be  the  saving  of  perplexity  to  school  children. 
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Nor  should  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  any  Colony  using  the  decimal  system,  and  that  in  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  and  several  other  Colonies,  the  system  is  already 
in  force.  So  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  plea  for  a  Koyal  Commission 
was  not  granted. 

Silver  coinage  appeared  on  the  agenda  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  request  made  by  Australia  that  the  profit  on  silver  coined  for 
the  Colonies  should  be  credited  to  the  Colonies  in  respect  of  which 
it  is  gained  seems  reasonable  enough.  This,  again,  was  ruled 
to  be  primarily  a  matter  for  the  Treasury,  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  the  Conference  to 
understand  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  those  self- 
governing  Colonies  which  do  not  do  so  now,  coining  a  subsidiary 
silver  coinage  for  themselves,  and  further  that  the  Treasury  would 
undertake  to  bear  the  cost  of  returning  worn  gold  coins  from  the 
Colonies.  As  in  the  case  of  double  income-tax  a  record  of  the 
discussion  at  the  Treasury  will  appear  in  the  Blue  Book. 

The  matter  of  Imperial  stamp  duties  on  Colonial  bonds  was 
brought  before  the  1902  Conference  by  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  who 
indicated  that  the  remission  asked  might  enable  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  give  some  return  to  the  Colonies  for  any  tariff 
preference  which  the  Colonies  might  accord  to  British  goods. 
This  was  rather  like  asking  for  a  return  before  any  concession 
was  made,  but  now  that,  subject  to  royal  sanction,  the  concession 
has  been  given,  the  Home  Government  would  seem  to  have  an 
adequate  reason  for  refusing  to  accept  Mr.  Deakin's  resolution, 
which  asked  for  a  reduction  in  the  stamp  charges  imposed  in  the 
mother-country  on  Colonial  bonds,  in  order  that  investors  generally 
may  be  thereby  encouraged  to  look  more  favourably  on  this  par- 
ticular class  of  security.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
according  to  the  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  and  laid  before  the  last  Conference,  the  grievance  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  so  real  as  the  Australian  Government 
would  have  us  believe. 

Take  the  case  of  Colonial  Government  bonds.  These  securities, 
together  with  foreign  securities,  were  first  brought  into  charge  to 
stamp  duty  by  25  Viet.,  c.  22,  the  charge  of  2s.  fid.  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  secured  being  confined  to  those  securities  which  were 
made  with  the  interest  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  34 
and  35  Viet.,  c.  4,  the  charge  was  extended  to  those  securities 
which  were  assigned,  transferred,  or  in  any  manner  negotiated  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  1885,  when  the  Act  whereby  all  securities 
transferable  by  delivery  were  made  chargeable  with  the  duty  of 
105.  per  cent,  came  into  operation,  these  securities  were  specially 
excepted  from  the  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  remained  and  are  still 
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within  the  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  rate,  whether  transferable  by  delivery 
or  otherwise.  "  It  will  thus  be  seen,"  the  memorandum  continues, 
"  that  they  are  placed  in  a  more  favourable  position  as  regards  duty 
than  similar  securities  of  a  foreign  Government  or  even  English 
municipal  corporation  bonds,  transferable  by  delivery,  which  fall 
within  the  10s.  per  cent.  rate.  Possibly  these  securities  may  be 
liable  to  duty  in  the  issuing  Colony,  but  that  objection  applies 
equally  to  all  instruments,  and  the  revenue  laws  of  one  country  are 
not  taken  notice  of  by  the  revenue  laws  of  another.  Whether  or 
not  the  Australian  objection  be  adequately  met  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  statement  was,  however,  hardly  the  issue  on  the 
present  occasion.  If  the  request  is  likely  to  assist  a  further 
investment  in  Colonial  bonds,  his  Majesty's  Government  can 
scarcely  oppose  the  application.  Curiously  enough  the  official 
precis  of  the  proceedings  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  Imperial 
Stamp  Duties. 

As  to  our  old  friends,  uniformity  of  patents  and  merchandise 
marks,  reciprocal  admission  to  certain  professions  (barristers  and 
surveyors),  and  the  metric  system,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or 
Cape  Colony  submitted  various  proposals.  The  subject  of 
uniformity  of  patents  and  merchandise  marks  was  discussed  at 
some  length  in  1902,  when  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

That  it  would  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  inventions  if  some  system  for 
the  mutual  protection  of  patents  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  could  be 
devised.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  asked  to  enter  into  communication 
with  the  several  Governments  in  the  first  instance,  and  invite  their  suggestions 
to  this  end. 

Since  that  date  it  has  formed  the  basis  of  much  correspondence, 
but  so  far  it  has  not  appeared  possible  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Further  discussion  on  the  present  occasion  may 
perhaps  have  helped  to  bridge  over  some  of  these  difficulties,  but 
the  general  opinion  is  that  little  advance  has  been  made  by  the 
passing  of  the  following  resolution  : 

That  it  is  desirable  that  his  Majesty's  Government,  after 
full  consultation  with  the  Colonies,  should  endeavour  to 
provide  for  such  uniformity  as  may  be  practicable  in  the 
granting  and  protection  of  trade  marks  and  patents. 

On  the  matter  of  reciprocity  in  admission  of  barristers  to 
practise,  the  Conference  decided  to  record  and  to  reserve  for 
further  consideration  the  following  resolution  of  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand  : — 

That  provision  should  be  made  throughout  the  Empire  for  the  reciprocal 
admission  of  barristers  to  practise,  and  in  particular  that  the  mere  fact  that  in 
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any  dependency  the  two  branches  of  the  profession  are  amalgamated  should 
not  be  a  bar  to  the  admission  of  barristers  of  that  dependency  to  practise  in 
England  or  elsewhere. 


XVII. 
INTER-IMPERIAL   COMMUNICATIONS 

As  pointed  out  in  the  May  issue  as  far  as  possible  all 
shipping  proposals  sent  in  by  the  Colonial  Governments  were 
transferred  to  the  Shipping  Conference.  But  the  following 
resolution,  dealing  as  it  does  with  coastwise  trade,  and  the  first 
part  of  which  merely  reaffirms  the  resolution  of  the  1902  Con- 
ference, was  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Conference  by  Mr. 
Deakin. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies 
and  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  called  to  the  present  state  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  in  the  Empire,  and  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  advisability  of 
refusing  the  privileges  of  coastwise  trade,  including  trade  between  the  mother- 
country  and  its  Colonies  and  possessions,  and  between  one  colony  or  possession 
and  another,  to  countries  in  which  the  corresponding  trade  is  confined  to  ships 
of  their  own  nationality,  and  also  to  the  laws  affecting  shipping,  with  a  view 
of  seeing  whether  any  other  steps  should  be  taken  to  promote  Imperial  trade  in 
British  vessels. 

That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  revision  of  any  commercial  treaties  which  prevent  preferential  treatment 
being  accorded  to  British  goods  carried  in  British  ships. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  British  colonies  having  trade 
interests  in  the  Pacific  feel  very  acutely  the  restrictive  character 
of  the  regulations  of  certain  foreign  Powers  with  regard  to 
merchant  shipping  and  coastwise  trade,  and  the  situation  has 
become  more  grave,  since  the  United  States  have  extended 
their  coasting  trade  to  embrace  trade  with  Honolulu  and  the 
Philippines.  To  meet  the  position  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
offered  reciprocity,  but  this  the  United  States  Government 
refused,  preferring  to  keep  things  as  they  are.  All  Mr.  Deakin's 
resolution  asked  for  was  attention  and  consideration  from  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  not  see  his  way 
to  grant  the  request  without  some  limitation.  He  asked  that  the 
dealing  with  trade  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies 
should  be  deleted,  so  that  the  inquiry  would  only  invite  an  inquiry 
into  the  position  of  the  matter  with  respect  to  inter-colonial  trade. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  proposed  amendment  would  not  meet  the 
case  presented  on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  to  find  representatives  refused  to  accept  the  alteration 
proposed,  with  the  result  that  the  original  resolution  was  put 
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and  carried,  his  Majesty's  Government  dissenting.  As  a  set 
off  to  their  refusal  to  meet  the  colonies  on  the  matter  of 
coastwise  trade,  the  following  resolutions  were  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged : — 

That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  prepare 
for  the  information  of  Colonial  Governments  statements 
showing  the  privileges  conferred  and  the  obligations  imposed 
on  the  colonies  by  existing  commercial  treaties,  and  that 
inquiries  be  instituted  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
make  those  obligations  and  benefits  uniform  throughout  the 
Empire. 

That  all  doubts  should  be  removed  as  to  the  right  of  the 
self-governing  dependencies  to  make  reciprocal  and  prefer- 
ential fiscal  agreements  with  each  other  and  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  further,  that  such  right  should  not  be 
fettered  by  Imperial  treaties  or  conventions  without  their 
concurrence. 

It  was  an  open  secret  that  his  Majesty's  Government  were  in 
favour  of  doing  something  towards  improving  inter-imperial 
communication,  and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Deakin  pro- 
posed a  resolution  in  the  following  terms  : 

This  Conference  recommends  that,  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  developing 
trade,  commerce,  the  means  of  communication  and  those  of  transport  within 
the  Empire,  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  upon  all  foreign  imports  shall  be  levied,  or 
an  equivalent  contribution  made  by  each  of  its  Legislatures. 

After  consultation  between  their  representatives  in  Conference  the  common 
fund  shall  be  devoted  to  co-operative  projects  approved  by  the  Legislatures 
affected  with  the  general  purpose  of  fostering  the  industrial  forces  of  the 
Empire  so  as  to  promote  its  growth  and  unity. 

Unfortunately  the  resolution  was  open  to  the  objection  that 
while  it  proposed  the  raising  of  a  fund  it  made  no  specific  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  that  fund  should  be  utilised.  This  proved  fatal 
to  its  success,  and  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  it  stood 
over.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference,  the  Dominion 
Premier  came  forward  with  a  counter  proposal.  He  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  new  mail  service  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  via  Canada,  the  service,  if  possible,  to  be  an  18-knot 
service.  This  was  a  matter  which  at  once  appealed  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and,  his  Majesty's  Government  agreeing,  a 
resolution  was  passed  advocating  the  service  and  a  pro  rata  con- 
tribution from  the  colonies  interested  and  from  the  mother-country, 
it  being  understood  that  the  contribution  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  depended  on  a  material  shortening  of  the  present  voyage 
to  that  part  of  the  Empire. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  with  apparent  innocence  that 
the  suggestion  was  rather  sprung  upon  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  not  quite  so  uninformed  as  he  appeared  to 
be.  It  is  even  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  kept  this  card  up  their  sleeve  with  the  intention  of 
producing  it  at  the  last  moment,  so  that  the  Premiers  might  no 
return  to  their  colonies  without  having  secured  some  tangible 
gain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  matter  was  excellently 
engineered  and  well  carried  out.  Moreover  it  seemed  to  please 
everyone,  including  the  home  taxpayer,  who  was  used  for  all  he 
was  worth  to  combat  the  request  of  the  colonies  for  a  tariff 
preference. 

Concerning  reciprocity  in  the  admission  of  land  surveyors  to 
practise,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  :— 

That  it  is  desirable  that  reciprocity  should  be  established 
between  the  respective  Governments  and  examining 
authorities  throughout  the  Empire  with  regard  to  the 
examination  and  authorisation  of  land  surveyors,  and  that 
the  Memorandum  of  the  Surveyors'  Institute  on  this  subject 
be  commended  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
respective  Governments. 

At  the  last  Conference  a  resolution  was  carried  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  within  the  Empire,  and  impressing 
on  the  representatives  the  necessity  of  recommending  their 
respective  Governments  to  adopt  it.  Australia  proposed  the  same 
resolution  at  the  present  Conference,  with  the  addition  that,  when 
the  change  is  brought  about,  it  should  be  introduced  simultaneously 
throughout  the  Empire.  Time  was  against  any  discussion,  and 
as  the  Home  Government  have  definitely  expressed  the  opinion 
that  this  country  is  not  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
the  matter  stands  over. 

In  connection  with  the  principle  of  uniformity  resolutions  were 
also  brought  up  dealing  with  trade  statistics  and  Company  Law. 
These  resolutions,  which  were  agreed  to,  run  as  follows  : 

That  it  is  desirable,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to 
secure  greater  uniformity  in  the  trade  statistics  of  the  Empire, 
and  that  the  Note  prepared  on  this  subject  by  the  Imperial 
Government  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
various  Governments  represented  at  this  Conference. 

That  it  is  desirable,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to 
secure  greater  uniformity  in  company  laws  of  the  Empire, 
and  that  the  memorandum  and  analysis  prepared  on  this 
subject  by  the  Imperial  Government  be  commended  to  the 
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consideration  of  the  various  Governments  represented  at  this 
Conference. 

Some  discussion  also  took  place  on  the  resolution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia :  "  That  in  view  of  the  probable 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  is  desirable  that  all  possible 
means  of  strengthening  British  interests  in  the  Pacific  should  be 
adopted."  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  make 
public  what  passed  at  the  Conference  on  a  matter  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  possible  movements  of  foreign  powers. 

C.    KlNLOCH-CoOKE. 
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THE    UNREST    IN    INDIA 

BY   SIR   CHARLES   A.   ELLIOTT,   K.O.S.I. 

THESE  words,  the  unrest  in  India,  have  been  in  the  mouths 
and  in  the  minds  of  many  men  during  the  last  two  years  or  more, 
but  have  not  till  lately  attracted  much  attention  except  among 
Anglo-Indians,  nor  has  it  seemed  necessary  to  diagnose  the 
symptoms  carefully  nor  to  examine  whence  they  spring  nor  what 
they  portend.  We  are  accustomed  to  ebullitions  of  political 
feeling  in  this  country,  and  probably  the  general  impression  was 
that  though  discontent  was  showing  itself  in  India  it  was  only 
due  to  some  temporary  grievance  and  would  pass  off  in  floods  of 
frothy  talk  like  an  electioneering  campaign.  Of  those  who  looked 
deeper,  many  consoled  themselves  by  talking  of  "  an  infinitesimal 
minority,"  and  of  the  wisdom  of  a  government  which  allowed  to 
discontent  the  safety-valve  of  free  speech  and  did  not  condense  it 
into  action  by  suppression.  The  very  phrase  "  unrest "  was  an 
anodyne.  If  no  stronger  name  was  deserved  the  matter  could  not 
be  very  serious. 

But  gradually  during  the  last  few  months  the  symptoms  have 
grown  more  alarming.  The  public  meetings  have  been  more 
numerous  and  the  language  used  at  them  more  boldly  seditious. 
The  grievance  of  the  partition  of  Bengal  which  most  people 
thought  would  be  acquiesced  in  when  once  it  became  a  fait 
accompli  has  grown  in  its  proportions,  and  whether  through 
genuine  sympathy  or  through  skilful  engineering  has  been  taken 
up  by  races  whom  it  in  no  way  affected.  The  cry  of  "  Bande 
Mataram  "  adopted  from  a  popular  novel  has  become  a  patriotic 
and  inflammatory  watchword.  The  sound  economic  doctrine 
that  India  ought  to  manufacture  at  home  all  possible  articles 
required  for  consumption  has  been  turned  into  a  weapon  of  attack 
on  British  trade,  and  has  been  enforced  by  a  boycott  of  British 
goods  with  violent  ill-treatment  of  those  who  still  preferred  to  buy 
good  articles  cheap  rather  than  bad  ones  dear.  The  old  vernac- 
ular proverb,  current  in  the  Mutiny,  "  if  all  Indians  should  spit 
together  the  Europeans  would  be  drowned,"  threw  out  new 
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growths  in  seditious  newspaper  articles  advocating  armed  rebellion 
and  expulsion  of  the  white  race.  Schoolboys  and  youths  at 
colleges,  fed  on  the  literature  of  Burke  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
on  political  dogmas  such  as  "  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion "  made  in  England  and  unsuitable  for  export,  plunged 
into  riotous  excesses  and  assembled  in  mobs  to  defy  the 
police  and  the  magistrates,  and  to  assault  the  shopkeepers  and 
plunder  the  shops  where  British  goods  were  sold. 

When  Sir  Bamfylde  Fuller,  the  Lieut. -Governor  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  began  to  take  steps  to  control  the  rising  flood,  he  was 
censured  by  the  Supreme  Government  at  Simla  and  forced  to 
resign,  and  the  agitators  were  thus  encouraged  to  proceed  to  more 
violent  and  extravagant  proceedings.  Their  disaffection  had  seemed 
unimportant  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  unwarlike  races  of 
Bengal,  so  the  leaders  determined  to  transfer  their  operations 
to  the  warlike  people  of  the  Punjab.  Secret  emissaries  were 
sent  among  the  villages  to  stir  up  disaffection  and  to  discourage 
recruitment  for  the  army.  How  long  this  underground  machinery 
had  been  at  work  is  not  quite  known,  but  fortunately  a  match 
was  put  to  the  magazine  by  the  trial  and  sentence  of  a  Lahore 
newspaper,  which  falsely  accused  an  English  official  of  a  brutal 
murder,  and  asserted  that  all  the  English  committed  similar  acts 
and  that  justice  never  reached  them.  The  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  paper  at  once  became  popular  heroes ;  they  were  accom- 
panied in  their  attendance  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  by  riotous 
mobs,  who  assaulted  isolated  Europeans  whom  they  met  on  the 
road,  and  even  (it  is  reported)  insulted  the  wife  of  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  driving  through  the  streets  of  Lahore.  Some  houses 
of  officials  were  burnt — the  same  premonitory  sign  which  had 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny — and  information  was 
received  that  bands  of  stalwart  ruffians  were  collecting  in  the 
villages  and  preparing  to  march  on  Lahore.  At  last  the 
authorities  awoke  to  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion  and  saw 
that  the  time  had  come  when  lawlessness  must  be  put  down  by 
force.  The  highest  officials,  from  the  judges  of  the  Chief  Court 
downwards,  took  up  arms  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers. 
Troops  were  held  in  readiness  and  were  marched  into  Lahore. 
The  Governor- General,  exercising  the  powers  conferred  by  a 
half-forgotten  regulation,  ordered  the  deportation  and  confine- 
ment of  two  of  the  most  prominent  agitators,  and,  hey  presto ! 
the  whole  turbulent  movement  collapsed.  The  mobs  slunk  into 
retreat,  the  "  Swadeshi  "  boycott  was  wholly  or  partially  removed, 
and  the  noisy  leaders  of  seditious  talk,  finding  their  occupation 
gone  through  the  prohibition  of  unlicensed  meetings,  retired  into 
private  life. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  English  statesmen  should  form  their 
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conclusion  as  to  the  significance  of  these  phenomena.  Is  the 
movement  genuine  or  fictitious  ?  Does  the  truth  lie  with  those 
who  assert  that  there  is  deep  and  widespread  discontent  with  the 
British  administration  of  India,  that  the  country  is  ill-governed, 
and  that  we  have  been,  and  perhaps  still  are,  on  the  verge  of  a 
second  mutiny?  or  with  those  who  maintain  that  the  whole 
affair  has  been  merely  a  bubble  born  of  the  windy  speech  of 
agitators,  misleading  an  ignorant  and  excitable  public,  which 
bubble  collapsed  the  moment  it  was  pricked,  and  that  when  the 
Viceroy  showed  that  he  was  aroused,  and  meant  business, 

Carrion  kite  and  jay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  his  beak  and  claw 
Fled  screaming  far  away? 

Is  force,  in  contravention  of  Mr.  Bright's  axiom,  the  only  remedy 
required,  or  is  there  need  of  reform  ? 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  reality  of  the  discontent,  let  us  look 
at  the  causes  alleged  to  account  for  it.  I  put  aside  grievances 
which  seem  to  me  purely  or  mainly  baseless,  such  as  the  assertion 
that  the  assessment  of  the  Land  Revenue  and  the  Canal  Water- 
rates  in  the  Punjab  are  excessive,  and  I  classify  the  causes  of  the 
present  disaffection  under  three  heads :  first,  the  partition  of 
Bengal ;  second,  the  craving  of  the  educated  classes  for  a  larger 
share  in  the  government  of  their  own  country ;  thirdly,  the  ill- 
success  of  our  efforts  to  train  Indian  youths  by  a  sojourn  in 
England. 

The  first  grievance,  and  the  most  prominent  in  recent  months, 
has  been  the  partition  of  Bengal ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  how 
this  simple  administrative  measure  has  come  to  occupy  such 
a  position.  That  the  Bengal  Province  had  grown  to  be  un- 
manageably large  for  a  unit  of  Government  has  been  an  undis- 
puted axiom  for  a  long  period.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  advocated,  as 
Lieut. -Governor,  the  cession  of  a  part  of  the  Province  to  Assam, 
but  Lord  Curzon  was  the  first  to  deal  with  the  question  on  a 
broad  scale  and  to  lay  it  down  that  as,  while  Bengal  was  too  large, 
Assam  was  too  small,  the  proper  course  was  to  divide  their 
combined  territory  into  two  fairly  equal  halves.  Such  alterations 
and  redistributions  have  not  been  uncommon.  When  the  Delhi 
division  was  transferred  to  the  Punjab,  when  the  Saugur  and 
Nerbudda  territories  were  taken  from  the  North- West  and  added 
to  the  Central  Provinces,  and  when  Oudh  was  abolished  as  a 
separate  unit  and  merged  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  the 
object  of  the  change  was  mainly  administrative  convenience,  and 
though  the  people  concerned  were  averse  from  the  transfer,  no 
serious  protests  were  made.  The  proposal  to  break  up  Bengal 
was  discussed  on  the  same  basis  in  the  usual  deliberate  Indian 
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manner ;  every  official  concerned,  every  public  or  private  associa- 
tion or  corporation  was  consulted,  and  there  was  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 

The  Blue  Book  shows  no  sign  or  warning  of  the  coming  convul- 
sion or  of  violent  opposition.  But  somehow  the  idea  was  started  and 
taken  up  with  vehement  assent  that  the  real  object  of  the  measure 
was  not  administrative  convenience,  but  to  weaken  the  political 
weight  of  the  Bengali  race  by  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  It  was  of  no 
avail  to  point  out  that  Mahratta  influence  was  not  weakened  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  race  under  two  governments,  those  of  Bombay 
and  the  Central  Provinces,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Hyderabad, 
and  that  the  Bengalis  would  not  fare  the  worse  for  having  two 
Lieutenant-Governors  and  two  Legislative  Councils  to  attend  to 
their  affairs  instead  of  one.  In  vain  did  Lord  Curzon  himself 
visit  the  afflicted  region,  and  at  three  of  its  principal  towns  deliver 
persuasive  speeches  to  show  the  harmlessness  and  the  necessity 
of  the  measure.  The  rumour  attributing  malignant  motives  to 
the  Government  had  gone  out  and  spread  like  wildfire,  just  as 
similar  rumours  connecting  plague  hospitals  with  the  poisoning 
of  the  patients,  the  census  with  an  intention  to  seize  men  for  the 
war  or  to  procure  wives  for  European  soldiers,  or  a  swarm  of 
other  baseless  suspicions  and  alarms  have  often  infected  the 
oriental  mind.  Such  fears  naturally  die  out  when  their  absurdity 
is  exposed,  but  in  this  case  they  were  used  as  a  weapon  by  a 
central  body  of  disaffected  men,  well  furnished  with  funds,  who 
had  studied  the  science  of  agitation  and  learned  how  to  carry  it 
out  with  safety  and  profit,  urging  the  excitable  crowds  of  schoolboys 
to  use  the  attractive  "  Swadeshi  "  doctrine,  enforced  by  boycott 
and  violence,  to  spread  disturbance  through  the  country. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  partition  of  Bengal  is  concerned,  it  is 
clear  that,  as  a  cause  for  disaffection,  it  was  quite  incommensurate 
with  the  result,  and  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  symptom  of  pre-existing 
disaffection  rather  than  a  cause.  Its  speciality  was  that  the 
suspicion  it  created  did  not  die  away  like  other  unfounded 
rumours,  but  was  cleverly  and  successfully  utilised  by  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  preach  and  stir  up  sedition.  These,  I 
take  it,  were  representatives  of  a  large  portion  of  the  educated 
classes  whom  I  have  mentioned,  under  my  second  head,  as 
embittered  by  the  grievance  of  not  having  gained  such  a  share 
in  the  government  of  their  country  as  they  think  themselves 
entitled  to  hold.  Their  claims  are,  in  many  respects,  exaggerated, 
but  this  feeling  in  the  abstract  deserves  to  be  treated  with  much 
respect.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mere  craving  for 
pay  and  position  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  failed  to  obtain 
appointments  under  government,  though  to  them  probably 
belongs  the  greater  part  of  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  utter- 
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ances  of  the  press.  But  the  belief  of  the  young  men  who  have 
passed  a  creditable  examination  at  the  universities  and  done  well 
at  the  Bar,  that  they  have  already  raised  themselves  to  the  level 
of  the  Englishmen  whom  they  see  holding  important  government 
posts,  is  not  inexcusable,  and  the  desire  that  the  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions of  their  class  should  have  more  weight  in  moulding  the 
system  of  government  is  not  unnatural.  The  example  of  Japan, 
its  great  achievements  and  its  rise  in  the  respect  of  the  world, 
have  stimulated  in  them  the  desire  to  see  their  own  race  respected 
and  powerful,  and  if  they  aim  at  compassing  at  a  bound  what  can 
only  be  the  slow  growth  of  secular  elevation,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  such  aspirations.  I  shall  attempt  later  on  in  this 
article  to  show  how  much  may  be  done  with  prudence  to  meet 
and  gratify  them. 

Besides  political  inferiority,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  dis- 
content at  social  inferiority.  So  far  as  this  takes  the  form  of 
laudatio  temporis  acti,  the  assertion  that  our  predecessors  treated 
the  people  of  the  country  with  greater  courtesy  and  mixed  with 
them  on  more  level  terms,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  delusion.  I  was 
told  this,  when  I  was  young  in  the  Service  fifty  years  ago,  regarding 
the  great  men  who  had  passed  away ;  and  the  period  of  my  youth 
is  now  the  golden  age  of  the  present  generation.  It  is  not  that 
the  English  official  has  changed,  but  that  the  educated  native 
has  advanced,  and  claims  more  and  feels  himself  entitled  to  more 
social  equality.  These  claims,  I  hold,  deserve  to  be  more  fully 
recognised  than  they  are.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
the  hard- worked  Englishman  who  wishes  to  spend  his  short  hours 
of  relaxation  among  his  fellows  with  whom  he  is  at  ease,  whose 
habits  and  thoughts  he  shares,  rather  than  in  the  somewhat 
strained  punctilio  of  formal  interviews  with  people  with  whom  he 
has  not  many  ideas  in  common,  who  have  often  habits  which  are 
not  so  consistent  with  his  ideas  of  good  breeding  as  with  theirs, 
whose  caste  prejudices  prevent  them  from  sharing  his  meals,  of 
whose  private  and  family  life  he  knows  little  or  nothing,  and 
whose  ideas  about  woman's  place  in  society  he  disapproves. 

But  I  doubt  if  the  advance  made  by  the  English-speaking  class 
in  question,  and  especially  those  who  have  received  friendly  treat- 
ment in  England,  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  feeling  on 
these  delicate  topics  is  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  greater  efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  break  down  the  barrier 
of  "  morgue  "  and  convention  which  separates  the  races.  It  is 
surely  not  creditable  that  there  should  be  hardly  a  club  in  the 
country  into  which  natives  of  India  can  be  admitted  to  mix  with 
Europeans.  There  may  have  been  instances  where  such  admission 
has  been  granted  with  disagreeable  results,  but  these  should  be 
treated  with  a  large  tolerance,  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  if  the 
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principle  becomes  established  that  friendly  social  intercourse  with 
those  who  have  received  and  benefited  by  English  education,  is 
as  much  a  duty  as  assiduity  in  the  conduct  of  public  business  and 
even-handed  administration  of  justice — and  not  only  a  duty,  but 
a  condition-precedent  of  our  retention  of  our  position  in  the 
country  on  any  tolerable  terms. 

The  third  cause  for  disaffection  which  I  have  put  down  is  the 
ill-success  of  our  system  of  recruiting  natives  of  India  for  the 
Civil  Service.  It  has  been  strongly  and  plausibly  urged  that  as 
the  qualification  for  that  Service  is  ability  to  pass  the  competitive 
examination,  that  examination  ought  to  be  held  simultaneously 
in  England  and  in  India,  and  no  special  difficulty  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  Indian  candidates  by  compelling  them  to 
come  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  competing.  The  answer  to 
this  has  always  been  that  success  in  that  examination  is  held 
to  connote  and  require  the  training  which  a  boy  ordinarily  obtains 
at  school  and  college  in  England,  and  that  Indian  youths  ought 
to  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Western  life  and  civilisation 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  high  duties  which  an  Indian  civil 
servant  has  to  perform.  They  are  therefore  compelled  to  come 
to  England,  and  in  most  cases  spend  two  or  more  years  at  one  of 
the  Universities  or  in  London ;  but  experience  shows  that  the 
fruits  of  that  residence  are  not  often  what  was  expected  and 
desired.  In  many  cases  they  come  with  no  introductions,  and 
are  under  no  tutelage,  and  if  they  do  bring  introductions  they  are 
too  shy  to  use  them  or  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities 
as  may  offer  for  seeing  social  and  family  life.  In  the  joy  of  their 
first  emancipation  they  shrink  from  tutelage  and  resent  anything 
that  seems  like  patronage;  they  plunge  into  the  pleasures  of 
London  life,  not  always  of  a  high  order;  they  form  clubs  and 
associations  of  their  own  and  keep  mostly  together,  and  perhaps 
in  some  cases  see  no  better  female  society  than  that  of  their  land- 
ladies' daughters  and  barmaids.  They  fall  under  such  influences 
as  those  represented  by  newspapers  of  the  class  of  India  and  the 
Indian  Sociologist,  which  seem  to  be  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  placing  all  the  acts  of  Government  in  an  unfavourable  light  and 
attributing  the  worst  motives  to  English  officials.  They  some- 
times move  chiefly  in  circles  where  they  hear  nothing  from 
morning  to  night  but  rancorous  abuse  of  the  Government.  Some 
of  them  have  wasted  money  and  time  and  have  been  ruined 
morally  and  physically,  and  those  who  return  to  India  having 
lost  the  prize  they  sought  for — what  wonder  if  they  are  filled 
with  hatred  of  this  country  and  its  people  and  become  centres  of 
sedition  in  the  neighbourhood  they  settle  in,  being  looked  up  to 
as  men  of  light  and  leading  because  of  their  English  experience. 
It  is  to  these  bad  influences  that  I  attribute  much  of  the  political 
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skill  and  knowledge  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  an   agitation 
which  have  been  observed  of  late  in  India. 

I  turn  now  to  the  question,  what  reform  or  remedies  are 
called  for  to  meet  these  causes  of  disaffection  and  allay  the 
growth  of  a  hostile  and  seditious  spirit,  and  I  will  deal  first  with 
the  subject  just  treated  of.  How  different  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Japanese  Government  in  regard  to  the  young  men  it  has 
sent  to  learn  the  lesson  of  western  science  and  art  and  civilisation 
in  European  countries.  It  has  watched  over  them,  kept  them 
under  supervision,  and  found  them  admission  into  the  quarters 
and  the  society  most  useful  for  their  training.  Surely  it  has 
been  a  mistake  for  us  to  throw  our  Indian  youths  into  the  vortex 
of  London  life,  to  sink  or  swim,  according  to  their  luck  or 
their  capacity.  They  should  leave  India,  whether  to  study  for 
the  Civil  Service  or  for  the  Bar,  with  the  permission,  or  at  least 
the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  when  they  arrive 
they  should  be  placed  under  the  friendly  and  paternal  guidance 
of  the  India  Office.  Although  they  may  dislike  any  tutelage  of 
this  kind,  in  most  cases  it  would  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  their 
parents.  Quarters  should  be  provided  for  them,  or  they  should 
be  helped  to  find  suitable  lodgings ;  they  should  be  furnished 
with  introductions  (if  they  do  not  bring  any)  to  families  who  are 
interested  in  their  welfare  and  willing  to  receive  them  as  occa- 
sional or,  if  such  can  be  found,  as  permanent  guests ;  and 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  personally  conducting  them, 
especially  during  their  first  year,  to  places  of  public  interest  which 
are  not  open  to  everybody  or  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  a 
guide.  A  good  deal  is  done  now  by  the  Indian  National  Associa- 
tion and  in  a  private  way  towards  these  ends,  but  it  requires 
organising.  There  should  be  an  Indian  Institute  which  would 
do  for  Indian  visitors  what  the  Colonial  Institute  does  for  colonial 
visitors,  and  in  or  round  it  should  be  amalgamated  the  different 
societies  which  are  intended  to  further  these  objects,  such  as  the 
Indian  National  Association,  the  Northbrook  Society,  the  East 
India  Association,  and  possibly  the  Indian  section  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  the  future  Oriental  College.  Such  a  centre  would 
be  a  counter-attraction  to  the  evil  influences  which  at  present 
assail  the  students,  and  would,  I  hope,  send  them  back  to  their 
own  country  enlightened  and  friendly  critics,  not  bitter  and 
ignorant  foes  of  England. 

Secondly  we  come  to  the  most  important  question  of  all, 
what  can  be  done  to  meet  the  natural  and  reasonable  claims  of 
the  educated  classes  for  a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  their 
own  country.     I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  quite  clear  to  them 
the  Government  of  India  does  desire  to  meet  these  claims 
does  regard  them  as  natural,  though  not  all  of  them  can  be 
.  ^IIL-^No.  77.  2  E 
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called  reasonable.  There  would  be  less  bitterness  and  soreness 
arising  out  of  these  claims  if  it  were  understood  that  the  principle 
is  conceded  and  that  we  are  all  working  together  to  the  same  end, 
though  we  do  not  hope  to  reach  it  as  quickly  as  most  of  the 
aspirants  do.  Moreover,  we  must  ask  them  to  realise  how  much 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  already,  and  not  to  talk  as  if  their 
claims  had  been  met  by  a  blank  refusal.  Lord  Curzon  in  a  well- 
known  resolution  of  1904  showed  how  the  number  and  the 
proportion  of  Indians  holding  considerable  posts  under  the 
Government  had  increased  decade  by  decade ;  and  few  of  those 
who  hear  the  complaints  on  this  score  so  freely  set  forth,  realise 
that  every  high  office  in  Bengal,  except  that  of  Lieut. -Governor, 
has  in  recent  years  been  held  by  a  native  of  India.  Moreover 
there  is  a  very  large  field  open  to  those  who  wish  to  show  their 
capacity  for  public  administrative  work  by  serving  as  municipal 
commissioners  or  as  members  of  district  boards.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  kind  of  public  service  has  not,  so  far,  seemed  to  offer 
much  attraction  to  young  and  ardent  spirits,  nor  do  men  seek 
for  such,  posts  as  a  training  and  opening  for  public  life,  as  they  do 
in  England,  where  a  seat  on  a  county*  council  is  commonly  a 
preparation  for  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  just  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
acquired,  by  administering  the  affairs  of  Birmingham,  the  trained 
capacity  he  showed  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  colonies. 
This  example  should  not  be  lost  on  those  who  are  eager  to  run 
before  they  have  shown  that  they  know  how  to  walk. 

Granting,  however,  that  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  men  who  do  know  how  to  walk,  and  for  whom  we 
should  find  opportunities  for  walking,  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  create  these  opportunities  ?  This  might  be  done  in  two  ways. 
There  must  always  be,  as  there  are  now,  two  branches  of  the 
Civil  Service,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  corresponding  to  the  old 
terms  covenanted  and  uncovenanted.  The  lower  branch  should 
be  increased  in  dignity  and  in  numbers  to  keep  pace  with  the 
constant  increase  in  the  amount  and  complexity  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  The  holders  of  great  offices  must  be  relieved  of  some 
of  their  present  duties  if  they  are  to  devote  more  time  to  social 
functions,  and  as  the  members  of  the  lower  branch  increase  in 
skill  and  capacity,  larger  and  more  responsible  duties  should  be 
transferred  to  them.  As  to  the  higher  branch,  a  careful  examina- 
tion should  be  made  in  each  province  of  the  posts  to  be  occupied 
by  its  members.  The  Government  should  decide,  on  a  strict 
review  of  all  considerations  affecting  safety  and  efficiency,  what 
is  the  minimum  number  of  those  posts  which  must,  at  present, 
be  reserved  for  Englishmen,  and  the  balance  should  be  left  open 
to  be  held  by  qualified  natives  at  a  definite  rate  of  increase  for 
each  quinquennium  or  decade.  Thus,  suppose  that  there  are  in 
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any  province  forty  posts  in  the  higher  branch,  and  that  a 
minimum  of  50  per  cent.,  or  twenty  posts,  is  reserved  for  English 
officers ;  suppose  there  are  now  only  25  per  cent.,  or  ten  natives 
of  India,  in  the  branch,  then  their  number  should  increase  till  it 
rises  from  ten  to  twenty  by  fixed  periods,  say  four  in  each 
quinquennium,  the  recruitment  of  the  English  staff  being  regu- 
lated accordingly.  If  the  method  of  recruitment  for  the  higher 
branch  remains  as  at  present,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  Indians 
do  not  succeed  in  passing  to  fill  up  the  posts  thus  designated  for 
them,  the  deficiency  might  be  made  up  by  promoting  men  of 
exceptional  merit  and  approved  service  from  the  lower  branch. 
In  this  way  provision  would  be  secured  for  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  natives  in  the  service  of  Government  in  the  higher 
branch,  the  increase  being  not  dependent  on  chance  or  favour, 
but  on  a  fixed  rule,  under  which  a  definite  number  of  these  posts 
would  always  be  filled  by  Englishmen. 

Would  this  growing  share  in  the  government  of  the  country 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  advanced  members  of  the  educated 
classes  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
doing  so ;  but  it  does  not  concede  one  claim  which  has  been 
rather  widely  expressed,  that  there  should  be  a  native  of  India  on 
the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council,  as  well  as  one  on  the  Council  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  To  me  at  least  the  time  does 
not  seem  ripe  for  such  a  step,  and  the  best  answer  to  such  a  claim 
is  that  there  is  no  Indian  official  whose  services  have  been  so 
valuable  or  whose  position  is  so  eminent  that  he  would  be  deemed 
by  the  public  to  be  of  suitable  calibre  for  such  a  post.  An  English 
civilian  has  almost  always  been  a  ruler  of  a  small  province  before 
he  attains  a  seat  on  the  Viceroy's  council  and  has  always  been  a 
man  of  high  attainments  and  varied  experience.  No  native 
official  who  at  present  could  be  appointed  has  held  permanently  any 
higher  office  than  that  of  a  Commissioner  of  Division  or  a  High 
Court  Judge,  neither  of  which  satisfies  the  condition  of  equality 
with  his  English  associates.  In  time,  no  doubt,  when  the  higher 
branch  of  the  service  contains  a  large  number  of  Indians,  some 
of  them  will  stand  on  a  level  as  to  experience  and  capacity  with 
the  best  English  members,  but  that  time  has  not  arrived  yet. 

Selection  for  the  Council  in  London  is  based  on  less  certain 
grounds,  but  whenever  a  vacancy  exists  which  is  not  specially 
assigned  to  war,  law,  or  commerce,  there  are  usually  several  com- 
petitors who,  having  been  lieutenant-governors  of  provinces  must 
have  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  their  respective  territories ; 
and  the  chief  requirements  are  two,  that  the  candidate  should 
have  experience  of  some  important  part  of  India,  which  is  not  at 
the  time  represented  on  the  Council,  and  that  he  should  have  only 
recently  returned  from  India  so  that  his  experience  is  fresh.  I 
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think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no  native  of  India  who 
satisfies  these  two  requirements,  and  who  can  be  held  to  rank 
with  such  English  competitors  as  I  have  indicated.  As  to  law 
and  commerce  their  representatives  must  have  a  wider  grasp  of 
the  law  current  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  of  English  law,  in  the 
one  case,  and  of  the  trade  of  Manchester  and  Lancashire  in  the 
other  case,  than  can  be  claimed  by  any  Indian  engaged  in  these 
professions  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  one  other  possible  alternative,  that  a  man  might  be 
chosen  not  because  he  is  the  best  man,  but  because  he  is  an  Indian, 
and  because  his  appointment  would  gratify  a  class  of  aspirants. 
I  trust,  however,  that  such  a  course,  though  possible,  is  not  con- 
ceivable. After  all,  what  these  aspirants  cry  for  is  not  one  or  two 
posts  of  extreme  eminence  to  be  held  by  one  or  two  individuals, 
but  a  larger  quantity  of  high  offices  at  reaching  which  educated 
men,  as  a  class,  may  fairly  aim.  This  will  be  fulfilled  by  the 
system  I  have  sketched. 

Then  there  is  a  large  sphere  of  political  influence  open  to 
members  of  Legislative  Councils,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise 
policy  to  increase  the  numbers  of  such  Councils  and  the  powers 
entrusted  to  them.  As  regards  pure  legislation,  their  powers 
could  hardly  be  greater  than  they  are  now,  but  in  some  other 
matters  concerning  the  general  scope  and  direction  of  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  a  larger  share  of  influence  might  be  con- 
ceded to  Indian  members.  The  danger  is  that,  as  the  Councils 
are  now  constituted,  the  elected  members  would  be  mostly  of  one 
way  of  thinking,  and  that  hostile  to  the  Government,  so  that  they 
would  be  obstructive  rather  than  helpful.  This  should  be  guarded 
against  by  widening  the  door  of  admission.  The  constituencies 
of  the  elected  members  might  be  diminished  so  that  each  one 
would  have  minuter  knowledge  of  the  district  he  represents,  and 
more  care  might  be  taken  to  represent  classes,  races  and  religions, 
as  well  as  geographical  areas.  But  I  need  not  attempt  to  labour 
this  subject,  as  we  know  that  there  is  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  despatch  from  India  containing  what- 
ever proposals  for  the  larger  admission  of  natives  of  India  to 
power  have  approved  themselves  to  the  Viceroy  and  his  advisers ; 
and  doubtless  the  development  of  Legislative  Councils  has  been 
treated  of  in  that  despatch. 

A  fascinating  scheme  has  been  suggested  in  more  than  one 
quarter,  that  every  district  officer  should  have  a  district  council 
attached  to  him,  with  whom  he  would  discuss  all  measures 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  district,  sanitation,  education,  excise, 
agricultural  improvement,  roads  and  buildings,  allotting  in  the 
Annual  Budget  funds  for  these  objects  with  their  advice,  and 
watching  with  them  over  the  expenditure  and  its  results.  Where  a 
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district  officer  maintains  his  old  friendly  relations  with  the  notables 
and  influential  men  and  heads  of  professions  in  his  district  such  a 
system  (though  to  an  earnest  man  of  action  it  might  be  irksome  to 
spend  time  in  discussion)  could  hardly  fail  to  work  well,  but  its 
success  would  depend  entirely  on  the  spirit  with  which  the 
members  of  the  Council  are  imbued.  If  the  members  met  the 
district  officer  in  the  hostile  spirit  now  so  prevalent  in  Bengal, 
the  result  could  hardly  be  other  than  increased  bitterness  and 
mutual  recrimination.  We  have  seen  how  little  assistance  the 
Mysore  State  has  received  from  its  assembly  of  notables,  while 
in  Travancore,  as  was  recently  reported,  more  than  eight  hundred 
questions  were  put  on  the  business  paper,  and  the  Dewan  was  so 
irritated  that  he  refused  to  allow  any  discussion  on  them.  Such 
strained  relations  would  be  much  more  deplorable  when  the 
Government  is  of  alien  race  than  when  governors  and  governed  are 
of  one  blood. 

And  this  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the  educated  classes  in 
India  would  do  wisely  to  bring  their  claims  for  a  larger  share  of 
power  to  bear  on  the  rulers  of  the  native  States  and  try  to  induce 
them  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  despotic  powers.  It  is 
easier  and  safer  for  the  Indian  Princes  to  take  the  lead  in  such 
reforms  than  for  the  British  Government  of  India.  Any  success- 
ful experiment  in  the  devolution  of  power  worked  out  in  a  native 
State  would  be  a  valuable  precedent  to  be  followed  in  British 
territory,  and  concessions  which  would  be  irrevocable  with  us 
would  be  only  tentative  and  revocable  with  them. 

I  have  attempted  in  this  article  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty, 
to  diagnose  the  causes  of  the  present  discontent  and  to  suggest 
remedies  by  which  to  allay  it.  It  is  a  task  the  adequate  perform- 
ance of  which  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  single  man,  even  with 
wider  and  more  recent  experience  of  India  than  mine,  and  I  trust 
I  have  not  written  without  a  becoming  consciousness  of  my  own 
limitations  as  regards  the  discussion.  My  excuse  for  writing  at 
all  is  my  sense  of  the  profound  importance  of  discovering  what  it 
is  that  is  wrong,  how  deep  the  sense  of  wrong  has  penetrated, 
and  how  that  feeling  may  be  removed.  Of  course  we  need  not 
fear  armed  rebellion.  We  have  unlimited  force  on  our  side  and 
should  not  fear  to  use  it  if  violence  is  threatened  or  resorted  to. 
But  against  the  root  of  the  evil,  the  alienation  between  governor 
and  governed,  "force  is  no  remedy."  The  old  "Ma-Bap" 
(paternal)  relations  between  the  District  Officer  and  his  people, 
when  he  "  rode  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs,"  and  "  every 
morning  brought  a  noble  chance  "  of  doing  good  were  infinitely 
pleasant  and  inspiring,  and  compensated  the  eager  mind  for 
exile  and  climate  and  loss  of  wider  prospects  of  fame  at  home. 
Can  these  relations  be  redintegrated  where  they  have  been  lost 
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and  can  they  last  for  long  where  they  still  continue  ?     To  restore 
and  perpetuate  them  is  an  end  which  is  worth  much  striving  and 
concessions.     What  I  dread  more  than  anything  is ,  the  growing 
up  of  such  a  state  of  feeling  as  existed  between  the  Austrians  and 
the  Italians  in  Lombardy  and  Venice.    The  Austrian  Government 
(in  its  latter  days)  was  just  and  benevolent  and  honestly  desired 
to  do  its  duty  by  the  people,  but  every  effort  was  paralysed  by  the 
general  'hatred    and  alienation    of    the    population.     I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  well-bred  Englishman  could  tolerate  to  hold 
office  under  such  conditions ;   or  how  any  of  us  Anglo-Indians 
who  have  known  the  country  under  different  circumstances  could 
endure  to  send  our  sons  out  to  a  country  where  the  relations  are 
so  changed   and  strained.     The  civil  service  must  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  lower  and  worse  class  of  men  if  its  members  are,  for 
the  sake  of  salary,  to  carry  on  its  duties  not  only  under  the  old 
drawback  to  health  and  family  ties,  but  also  under  the  daily  strain 
of  the  unspoken  curse  and  the  hostile  eye,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
proffered  hand  of  friendship.     There  is  hardly  any  cost  which  it 
would  not  be  worth  while   to  pay  in  order  to  avoid   such   a 
consummation  as  this. 

C.  A.  ELLIOTT. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 
THE    HAGUE    CONFERENCE 

SHORTLY  after  these  lines  appear  in  print  the  Hague  Conference 
will  probably  have  met.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  before  the 
appearance  of  The  Empire  Eevieiv  for  July  it  may  also  have  termin- 
ated its  labours.  It  would  be,  therefore,  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  discuss  what  may  or  may  not  occur  during  the  fortnight  which 
elapses  between  the  16th  and  30th  of  the  present  month.  I  am, 
however,  afraid  that  the  cranks  and  faddists,  who  believe  in  the 
utility  of  international  discussions,  will  do  their  utmost  to  pro- 
long a  futile  controversy,  while  men  of  intelligence  who  recog- 
nise the  truth  that  the  impending  Conference  cannot  possibly  do 
any  good  and  may  probably  do  much  harm,  will  shrink  from 
openly  opposing  a  project  which  is  represented  by  its  authors  as 
conceived  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  peace.  So  far  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  what  the  partisans  of  these  international 
debating  societies  propose  to  accomplish.  When  I  refer  to 
Johnson's  Dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  a  conference,  I  learn 
that  its  duties  are  "to  discourse  with  one  another  upon  a  stated 
subject ;  to  ventilate  any  question  by  oral  discussion  ;  to  converse 
solemnly;  to  talk  gravely  together;  to  compare  sentiments."  Thus 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  lexicographer,  a  conference 
was  to  be  a  sort  of  glorified  edition  of  the  club  which  he  himself 
founded,  and  at  which  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Boswell,  and  Garrick, 
used  to  hold  discussions  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis, 
without  ever  coming  to  any  definite  decision  or  any  practical 
result. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  members  of  the  Hague 
Conference  will  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  They  will  discourse  with  one  another.  They  will  venti- 
late any  question  suggested  orally.  They  will  converse  solemnly. 
They  will  talk  gravely.  They  will  compare  sentiments.  And  if 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  could  have  his  way  they  would 
not  be  at  a  lack  to  find  a  "  stated  subject,"  that  subject  being  a 
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general  reduction  of  the  military  and  naval  armaments  which  are 
alleged  to  be  the  curse  of  Europe  at  the  present  day.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  England  is  so  enamoured  of  the  "stated  subject"  in 
question  that  he  has  announced  his  intention  of  instructing 
the  representatives  of  England  at  the  coming  Conference  to 
propose  that  Great  Britain  should  of  her  own  free  will  reduce 
her  navy  to  a  material  extent  in  order  to  induce  the  great 
Powers  of  the  Continent  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Sir  Henry  is 
probably  the  only  European  Minister  who  is  not  perfectly  well 
aware  that  there  is  not  a  single  leading  State  on  the  Continent, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Russia,  which  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  idea  of  a  general  disarmament,  or  which  is  not  well  aware  that 
the  mere  abstract  idea  of  disarmament  cannot  be  discussed  at  an 
International  Conference  without  exciting  animosity  between  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  thus  imperilling  the  maintenance  of 
European  peace.  To  be  just  to  everybody,  I  do  not  suppose  the 
Premier  wilfully  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  risks  involved  in  throwing  a 
bone  of  strife  into  the  Hague  Conference.  I  prefer  to  think  that, 
in  accordance  with  his  usual  policy,  he  cares  little  or  nothing 
about  the  affairs  of  the  British  Empire  compared  with  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  Liberal  party  in  power  by  gratifying 
in  turn  each  section  of  his  heterogeneous  supporters. 

Happily  for  England  her  habitual  good  luck  has  saved  her 
from  becoming  involved  in  an  acrimonious  international  con- 
troversy which  might  have  ended  in  an  open  rupture  between  two 
or  more  of  the  great  European  Powers.  If  Germany  had  con- 
sented "to  compare  sentiments  and  to  talk  gravely"  about  the 
necessity  for  general  disarmament,  England  would  have  been 
placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty.  If,  of  her  own  accord 
and  without  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of  her  neighbours,  she 
had  once  committed  herself  to  an  important  reduction  of  her 
naval  strength,  and  if  this  act  of  liberality  on  her  part  had  not 
induced  any  of  the  Continental  States  to  pledge  themselves  to 
similar  reductions,  she  could  not  have  rescinded  her  plighted  word 
without  laying  herself  open  to  a  charge  of  bad  faith.  On  the 
other  hand  she  could  not  have  carried  out  her  promise  without 
materially  weakening  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England  on  the 
high  seas  and  without  obtaining  any  corresponding  advantage. 

Between  these  two  alternatives  our  Government  would  have 
had  to  choose,  supposing  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference had  agreed  to  take  the  policy  of  disarmament  into  serious 
consideration.  In  all  human  probability  Great  Britain  would 
have  carried  her  point  that  the  advantages  of  a  general  reduction 
of  the  standing  armies  and  navies  of  Europe  should  be  "  talked 
over"  at  the  Conference  if  Germany  had  given  her  sanction  to 
the  British  proposal.  As  it  happened,  Germany,  having  made 
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up  her  mind  that  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  could  she 
agree  to  any  reduction  of  her  own  army  and  navy,  even  if  such 
a  reduction  were  recommended  by  a  majority  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  absolutely  declined  to  assist  in  any  debate  on  the 
arguments  for  or  against  disarmament  as  a  practical  measure. 
In  so  refusing,  the  Government  of  Berlin  not  only  gave  proof 
of  good  sense  and  common  honesty,  but,  whether  intention- 
ally or  unintentionally,  she  rendered  a  signal  service  to  Great 
Britain. 

To  speak  the  plain  truth,  the  real  aim  and  object  of  the 
authors  of  the  Conference  was  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Germany  in  order  to  compel  her,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
to  reduce  her  standing  army,  and  to  suspend  any  augmentation 
of  her  naval  forces  ;  and  the  fact  that  this  was  so  was  patent  to 
everybody  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  great  European 
Powers.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  made  known  abroad  that 
Germany  declined  to  discuss  the  question  of  disarmament,  the 
Conference  forfeited  its  reason  of  being.  The  minor  points 
which  might  be  ventilated  at  the  Hague,  such  as  the  right 
of  search,  the  legality  of  privateering,  and  the  imposition 
of  quarantine  obligations  upon  maritime  States,  are  merely 
hypothetical  provisions,  and  even  if  they  were  adopted  by  large 
majorities  at  the  Conference  would  be  of  no  practical  value,  as 
an  International  Congress  is  devoid  of  any  authority  or  power  of 
compelling  refractory  States  to  abide  by  its  decision.  The  com- 
monwealth of  Europe,  in  as  far  as  such  a  title  can  be  given  to 
such  a  body,  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  every  independent 
nation  is  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  interests,  and  must,  in  the 
event  of  these  interests  being  assailed  by  any  other  Power  or 
combination  of  Powers,  defend  them,  if  necessary,  by  force 
of  arms. 

It  may  undoubtedly  be  contended  that  settlement  of  conflicting 
interests  by  arbitration  instead  of  by  an  appeal  to  brute  force 
would  be  a  benefit  to  humanity  at  large,  however  injurious  it 
might  prove  to  weak  and  un warlike  nations.  So  long,  however, 
as  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  regard  their  own  flesh  and  blood 
as  nearer  to  them  than  strangers,  and  their  own  nationality  as 
being  of  more  importance  to  themselves  than  the  general  welfare 
of  humanity,  the  relations  between  different  members  of  an 
European  confederacy  must  in  the  end  be  determined  by  the 
respective  strengths  of  their  military  and  naval  armaments.  Any 
international  compact  for  the  wholesale  reduction  of  military 
expenditure  was  manifestly  worthless  unless  Germany  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  reduction.  From  various  reasons  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy  were  reluctant  to  enter  on  an  academic  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  arbitration  should  be  substituted  for  the 
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decision  of  all  questions  which  might  otherwise  have  to  be 
decided  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  Moreover,  all  the  great 
continental  Powers  agreed  with  Germany  that  no  compact 
between  different  States  could  be  of  any  use  until  the  Con- 
ference had  military  force  at  their  disposal  to  ensure  their  judg- 
ments being  carried  into  execution.  Under  these  circumstances, 
any  wise  Government  would  have  recognised  the  advantage  of 
postponing  indefinitely  any  assemblage  of  this  untoward  Con- 
ference. But  wisdom  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  either  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  or 
his  colleagues ;  and  the  British  Government  has  insisted  on 
the  Conference  being  held  at  the  Hague  and  of  the  policy  of 
disarmament  being  formally  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress.  Politeness  forbids  my  saying  any  more  on  this 
subject  than  that  we  all  know  what  name  is  usually  applied  to 
those  "  who  step  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 


PRANCE  AND  MOROCCO. 

During  this  month  there  has  been  a  recrudescence  of  the 
attacks  upon  Germany  on  the  part  of  that  portion  of  the  British 
press  which  has  so  long  endeavoured  to  stir  up  ill-feeling  between 
Germany  and  England.  When  it  was  known  that  a  Frenchman 
had  been  murdered  at  Marakesh,  a  town  in  Morocco,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  there  was  an  immediate  out- 
cry in  the  Parisian  press  that  France  was  justified  in  exacting 
any  penalty  she  deemed  adequate  for  enforcing  her  outraged 
authority  and  for  protecting  the  lives  and  properties  of  French 
citizens  resident  in  Morocco.  Supposing  the  crime  of  which 
poor  Dr.  Mauchamp  was  the  victim  had  been  committed  in 
Tripoli  or  in  the  French  Soudan,  no  European  Power  could,  or 
would,  have  objected  to  France  exerting  her  military  strength  in 
punishing  the  outrage  committed  against  a  French  subject,  by 
such  means  as  might  seem  to  her  essential  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  similar  outrages  in  future.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
narrative  of  M.  Mauchamp 's  cruel  death  made  known  than  the 
French  public  were  informed  that  if  the  crime  in  question  had 
not  been  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  of  Germany,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Berlin  had  thrown  every  sort  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
France  inflicting  adequate  punishment  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  which  had  been  the  scene  of  M.  Mauchamp's  murder.  This 
cry  was  forthwith  taken  up  by  the  extreme  partisans  of  the 
entente  cordiale  in  the  British  press.  Not  the  slightest  evidence 
was  forthcoming  to  show  that  Germany  was  either  directly  or 
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indirectly  a  party  to  the  assassination  of  M.  Mauchamp.  All 
that  could  fairly  be  said  was  that  Germany  had  declared  that  any 
punishment  inflicted,  in  respect  of  the  crime  committed  at  Mara- 
kesh,  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  relations  between  France 
and  Morocco  as  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras,  to  which 
both  France  and  Germany  were  consenting  parties. 

I  have  frequently  expressed  in  my  previous  articles  in  The 
Empire  Revieiv  the  view  I  take  as  to  the  net  outcome  of  the 
Algeciras  Conference,  and  this  view  has  to  my  mind  been  fully 
confirmed  by  subsequent  events.  If  the  Parisian  Press  and  their 
British  partisans  like  to  plead  that  the  result  of  the  Conference 
was  a  moral  victory  for  France,  I,  for  one,  see  no  use  in  con- 
testing their  contention.  I  have  no  belief  myself  in  moral 
victories.  The  only  victories  to  which  I  attach  any  value  are 
victories  of  fact. 

Now  no  impartial  observer,  whether  his  sympathies  are  philo- 
French  or  philo-German,  can  dispute  the  hard  fact  that  the 
Conference  decided  absolutely  and  entirely  against  the  claim  of 
France,  based  upon  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  to  establish  a 
protectorate  over  Morocco  similar  to  that  she  exercises  over  Tunis. 
I  am  not  discussing  now  whether  such  a  protectorate  might  or 
might  not  have  been  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Morocco  or  of 
Europe.  I  am  only  concerned  with  facts  as  they  are,  not  as, 
perhaps,  one  might  wish  them  to  have  been.  All  I  assert  is  that 
as  a  matter  of  hard  fact  the  Conference  of  Algeciras  decided  that 
Morocco  should  remain  an  independent  and  sovereign  State,  and 
that  the  duty  of  maintaining  order  in  Morocco  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  a  French  force,  whether  called  military  or  police,  but 
to  a  Franco-Spanish  force  under  the  supreme  command  of  a 
general  nominated  by  one  of  the  neutral  European  Powers.  If 
France  and  Spain  had  proceeded  at  once  to  create  such  a  force 
the  duty  of  punishing  the  outrage  of  Marakesh  and  of  protecting 
the  lives  and  properties  of  European  residents  in  Morocco,  whose 
safety  might  presumably  be  endangered  by  outbursts  of  Mahometan 
fanaticism,  the  duty  of  suppressing  any  further  outrages  would 
have  devolved  at  once  on  the  Franco-Spanish  legion  under  the 
orders  of  their  Swiss  commander-in-chief.  Owing,  however,  to 
circumstances,  the  occurrence  of  which  has  hitherto  not  been 
explained,  no  active  steps  had  been  taken,  during  the  long 
interval  between  the  signature  of  the  Algeciras  award  and  the 
assassination  of  M.  Mauchamp,  to  form  the  Franco- Spanish 
military  force,  to  whom  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Morocco 
ought  to  have  been  entrusted.  Both  at  Paris  and  Madrid  no 
eagerness  had  been  evinced  to  take  advantage  of  the  concessions 
in  return  for  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  demand  Germany  had 
originally  made  that  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Morocco  should 
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be  entrusted  to  an  international  force,  in  whose  composition  there 
was  to  have  been  a  German  contingent. 

When  the  catastrophe  of  Marakesh  occurred  all  that  had 
been  done  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  concluded  at  Algeciras 
was  the  recent  selection  of  a  Swiss  officer  as  the  future 
commandant  of  a  Franco-Spanish  police  force  which  was  still 
non-existent.  To  call  upon  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  or  the 
Maghzen  to  undertake  the  duty  of  punishing  the  authors 
of  the  Marakesh  crime  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the 
perpetration  of  similar  atrocities,  and  to  thereby  guarantee  the 
lives  and  properties  of  French  citizens  in  Morocco,  was  a  manifest 
absurdity.  It  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Sultan  Muley 
Abdul  Aziz  would  have  been  willing  to  undertake  a  duty  which 
would  probably  have  deprived  him  of  such  little  authority  as  he 
still  exercises  over  the  so-called  loyal  provinces  of  the  Moorish 
Empire.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that,  even  if  he  had  been  willing 
to  run  the  risk,  he  had  absolutely  no  power  to  enforce  obedience 
to  his  orders  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  West,  which  would 
infallibly  have  repudiated  their  allegiance  to  the  reigning  Sovereign 
and  have  transferred  it  to  one  of  the  numerous  Pretenders,  who 
have  hitherto  succeeded  in  holding  their  own  against  the  troops 
of  the  nominal  Emperor  of  Morocco.  This  being  so  the  French 
authorities  in  Algeria  were  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. They  held,  and  I  think  with  justice,  that  any  delay  in 
exacting  severe  and  immediate  punishment  on  the  murderers 
of  M.  Mauchamp,  might  lead  to  repetitions  of  like  outrages 
against  Christians  in  general,  and  French  Christians  in  particu- 
lar. They  held  also  that  if  the  crime  of  Marakesh  was  left 
unpunished  for  any  length  of  time  the  Moorish  tribes  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  would  cross  into  Western  Algeria,  whose  native 
inhabitants,  being  devout  followers  of  Islam,  would  rise  in  support 
of  the  invaders.  I  do  not  think  the  latter  contention  is  equally 
strong  with  the  former.  Still,  no  European  who  has  lived  long 
in  Mahometan  countries,  and  who  realises  the  latent  unrest 
caused  by  Christian  rule  throughout  Islam  can  fail  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  action  of  the  French  authorities  in  deciding  that, 
coute  qui  coute,  the  massacre  of  Marakesh  must  be  punished 
promptly  and  severely  in  the  interest  not  only  of  France  but  of 
the  European  community  of  Morocco.  Without,  in  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  any  communication  with  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty 
of  Algeciras,  the  French  military  authorities  determined  that 
France  should  take  the  matter  into  her  own  hands  and  should 
send  a  French  army  into  Morocco  to  avenge  the  murder  of  M. 
Mauchamp.  The  decision  was  undoubtedly  inconsistent  with 
the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  to  which  France,  however  reluctantly, 
was  a  consenting  party.  At  the  same  time  the  necessity  for 
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prompt  and  vigorous  action  was,  in  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
acquiesced  in  tacitly  without  any  formal  protest  on  the  part  of  any 
European  Power  represented  at  Algeciras. 

The  fact,  that  an  overt  attack  on  the  independence  of  Morocco 
had  been  tacitly  sanctioned  by  Europe  seems  to  have  been  inter- 
preted not  only  by  the  military  authorities  in  Algeria  but  by  the 
French  Eepublic,  as  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that  France  was 
entitled  to  restore  order  throughout  Morocco  by  her  own  troops 
and  according  to  her  own  programme.  When  the  murder  of 
M.  Mauchamp  had  been  avenged  by  a  sort  of  drumhead  court- 
martial,  whose  action,  to  say  the  least,  did  not  err  on  the  side 
of  undue  leniency,  and  when  the  Moors  had  been  given  a  short 
and  sharp  lesson  that  such  outrages  could  not  be  committed  with 
impunity,  France  had  done  all  she  had  any  legal  or  moral  claim 
to  do  even  with  the  tacit  consent  of  her  fellow  signatories.  It  is 
characteristic  of  M.  Clemenceau's  ignorance  of  foreign  countries, 
and  notably  of  Germany,  that  he  should  have  imagined  that 
because  Europe  had  acquiesced  in  a  temporary  violation  of  the 
Algeciras  Convention,  these  Powers  would  therefore  acquiesce  in 
the  violation  being  made  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

When  Marakesh  had  been  duly  subdued  and  punished,  the 
generals  in  command  of  the  punitive  expedition  let  it  be  known 
that  in  their  opinion  the  occupation  of  the  city  must  be  prolonged 
indefinitely  and  that  it  was  advisable  the  French  troops  should 
be  sent  further  and  further  into  the  interior  of  Morocco  to  occupy 
any  towns  such  as  Ujda  in  which  there  were  symptoms  of  unrest 
and  a  probability  of  possible  disturbances.  The  French  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  appear  to  have  adopted  Marshal 
Macmahon's  saying,  "  J'y  suis,  fy  reste"  as  the  motto  of  their 
policy  in  Morocco.  The  delusion,  that  Europe  would  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  a  French  Protectorate  over  Morocco  in  open 
violation  of  the  Algeciras  Convention,  was  promptly  dispelled  by 
intimation  on  the  part  of  Germany  that  France  could  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  indefinitely  at  Marakesh  or  Ujda  or 
any  other  point  within  Moroccan  territory.  This  intima- 
tion gave  umbrage  to  French  popular  sentiment  not  only  in 
Algeria  but  in  Paris.  An  outcry  was  raised  in  the  Parisian  press 
that  France  was  deprived  of  her  just  right  to  vindicate  her  legiti- 
mate authority  and  to  take  any  steps  necessary  to  punish  offences 
against  French  citizens  in  Morocco,  and  to  protect  her  Algerian 
provinces  against  possible  raids  by  the  Moors  across  her  western 
frontier.  As  usual  Germany  was  declared  to  be  the  real  author 
of  an  insidious  attempt  to  deprive  France  of  her  just  rights 
as  the  neighbour  of  Morocco,  from  whose  territory  she  was 
only  separated  by  a  geographical  frontier  extending  over  a.  long 
distance. 
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This  outcry  was  immediately  taken  up  by  that  section  of  the 
British  Press  which  has  got  Germany  on  the  brain.  It  is  no 
business  of  mine  to  argue  whether  the  policy  of  G-ermany  in 
Morocco  is  wise  or  unwise.  All  I  contend  is  that  France  herself 
was  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras,  which  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle  that  Morocco  should  remain  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  State.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the 
prolonged  occupation  of  Moroccan  territory  by  French  troops 
without  the  consent  of  the  Moroccan  Government  is  inconsistent 
with  the  independence  or  the  suzerainty  of  Morocco.  Germany 
raised  no  objection  to  a  French  invasion  of  Muley  Abdul  Aziz's 
kingdom  so  long  as  the  invasion  was  of  a  temporary  character 
and  confined  to  a  punitive  expedition  for  exacting  adequate 
punishment  from  the  city  where  Dr.  Mauchamp  had  been  done  to 
death  by  the  populace.  But  when  once  this  punishment  had  been 
inflicted,  Germany  was  absolutely  and  entirely  within  her  legal 
and  moral  rights  in  insisting  that  a  further  advance  on  the  part 
of  French  troops  into  Morocco  and  the  prolonged  occupation  of 
towns  where  no  outrages  had  as  yet  taken  place,  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct violation  of  the  independence  of  Morocco  guaranteed  by  the 
Algeciras  Conference  and  agreed  to  by  France  herself.  Nothing 
could  be  more  moderate  or  less  offensive  to  French  susceptibilities 
than  the  language  employed  by  Prince  Billow  at  the  end  of  April 
when  the  excitement  in  Paris  about  the  alleged  interference  of 
Germany  in  Morocco  to  the  detriment  of  French  interests  was 
at  its  height.  As  reported  by  telegram,  the  Chancellor  used  the 
following  words :  "  The  German  Government  followed  events  in 
Morocco  with  attention ;  but,  confident  in  the  loyal  maintenance 
by  all  parties  of  the  engagement  contracted  at  Algeciras,  Germany 
found  no  reason  for  distrust." 

I  fail  to  see  how  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  could 
have  indicated  more  clearly  or  less  offensively  that  Germany  was 
not  prepared  to  allow  France  to  take  any  action  in  Morocco, 
inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  Morocco,  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  reigning  Sultan.  Notwithstanding  this  in- 
timation, the  French  Germanophobes  and  their  British  supporters 
kept  on  reiterating  that  France  had  been  deprived  by  German 
intrigues  of  the  power  of  vindicating  her  rightful  authority  in  her 
North  African  provinces.  The  charge  was  too  unreasonable 
to  have  been  seriously  maintained  if  it  had  not  been  for  other 
causes  which  have  tended  to  exacerbate  the  present  relations 
between  Germany  and  France,  and  for  which  our  own  country 
is  to  some  extent  responsible. 
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BNTENTBS   CORDIALBS 

The  entente  cordiale  between  England  and  France  has  proved 
so  successful  up  to  the  present,  and  is  regarded,  and  I  believe 
myself  is  justly  regarded,  as  the  work  of  His  Majesty  the  King, 
that  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  express  any  distrust  of  the  other 
ententes  cordiales  which  have  been  formed  already,  or  are  said 
to  be  contemplated,  and  which  are  supposed  to  bear  the  high 
imprimatur  of  King  Edward  VII. 's  approval.  His  Majesty  the 
King,  knowing  the  confidence  attached  by  his  subjects  to  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  his  great  tact,  his  sound 
judgment,  and  his  ardent  patriotism,  may  well  have  felt  that 
they  would  be  disposed  to  follow  his  advice  implicitly  in  all 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  In  all  probability  there  are  consider- 
ations known  to  the  British  Government  but  not  known  to  the 
British  public,  and  which  cannot  be  disclosed  at  present,  whose 
disclosure  might  modify  the  vague  distrust  entertained  as  to  the 
expediency  of  forming  a  series  of  ententes  cordiales  between 
England  and  a  number  of  foreign  nations  which  have  different 
and  often  conflicting  interests,  ideas,  and  ambitions.  I  think  it 
may  be  well  therefore  to  point  out  the  primd  facie  objections 
entertained  by  the  British  public.  It  is  thought,  with  or  without 
reason,  that  the  notion  of  a  number  of  cordial  understandings 
conducing  to  peace  is  a  delusion.  Nobody  has  appreciated 
more  fully  than  I  have  done  the  advantages  accruing  to 
England  from  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  under  which  France 
agreed  to  give  a  free  hand  to  England  in  respect  of  Egypt,  while 
England  on  her  part  agreed  to  give  a  free  hand  to  France  in 
respect  of  Morocco.  So  far  the  Agreement  has  been  one-sided. 
France  has  loyally  fulfilled  her  part  of  the  joint  compact,  and 
has  steadily  supported  our  policy  in  Egypt.  But  so  far  as  the 
public  are  aware  England  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  support 
France's  claim  for  a  reciprocal  free  hand  being  given  to  her  in 
respect  of  Morocco.  I  do  not  blame  the  British  Government  of 
to-day  for  not  having  given  to  France  the  free  hand  in  Morocco 
which  she  was  entitled  to  expect  under  the  entente  cordiale,  but  I 
do  say  that  France  has  some  cause  to  complain  of  our  not  having 
fulfilled  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter,  of  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement.  Up  to  the  present  the  gushing  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  entente  cordiale  has  been  received  on  either  side 
of  the  Channel  has  only  strengthened  the  popularity  of  the 
entente  cordiale  in  both  countries.  The  vast  majority  of  French- 
men are  still  convinced  that  England  is  willing  and  ready  to 
convert  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  in  the  event  of  Germany  taking  up  a  distinctly 
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hostile  attitude  towards  France.  The  belief  is,  I  am  convinced, 
erroneous.  England  has  not,  and  never  has  had,  any  intention 
of  going  to  war  with  Germany  for  the  sake  of  France.  And  if 
ever  this  truth  is  realised  by  the  French  public,  the  sentimental 
affection  now  displayed  for  England  by  her  old  neighbour  and 
enemy  will  disappear  and  give  place,  I  fear,  to  an  outburst  of 
popular  animosity.  However  this  may  be,  I  cannot  but  regard 
the  tendency  to  form  ententes  cordiales  between  England  and  any 
number  of  Continental  Powers  as  of  doubtful  utility.  I  am 
told  that  our  present  Government  has  concluded  a  cordial 
understanding  with  Spain.  Cui  bono  is  the  question  which  all 
sensible  men  must  ask.  Neither  the  navy  nor  the  army  of 
Spain  could  be  of  any  use  to  England  in  the  event  of  an 
European  war. 

Take  again  the  case  of  Italy.  If  there  were  any  probability  of 
a  war  between  England  and  France  we  could  understand  that  an 
entente  cordiale  with  the  Italian  kingdom  might  be  useful  to  Great 
Britain,  but  as  there  is  no  reasonable  probability  of  such  a  war  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  help  the  Italian  fleet  could  ever 
be  to  England.  Then  I  am  told  by  the  Liberal  party  in  this 
country  that  England  has  great  cause  to  congratulate  herself  on 
the  prospect  of  an  entente  cordiale  being  shortly  established 
between  England  and  Russia,  which  would  relieve  us  from  all 
further  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  our  north-western  frontiers  in 
India.  How  this  argument  can  be  seriously  put  forward  by 
responsible  publicists  puzzles  my  comprehension.  No  intimate 
study  of  Russian  history  for  the  last  century  is  required  to  know 
that  Eussia  has  never  failed  to  repudiate  any  compact  she  has 
entered  into  with  other  Powers  whenever  it  suited  her  interests  to 
do  so.  An  agreement  on  the  part  of  England  and  Russia  to 
abstain  from  any  encroachment  on  each  other's  territories  or 
spheres  of  influence  would  be  absolutely  binding  on  England, 
and  utterly  worthless  in  as  far  as  Russia  was  concerned.  More- 
over, it  is,  to  my  mind,  unintelligible  how  any  man  could 
conceive  the  possibility  of  forming  an  entente  cordiale  with 
Russia  in  her  present  condition  of  disorganisation  and  demoralisa- 
tion. To  say  the  least,  we  might  wait  to  learn  whether  Holy 
Russia  is  to  be  ruled  in  future  by  the  Czar  or  the  Duma  before 
we  are  asked  to  express  our  admiration  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
entente  cordiale  between  the  living  Empire  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  moribund  Empire  of  Russia. 

Moreover,  there  are  two  obvious  objections  which  apply 
especially  to  an  entente  cordiale  between  Russia  and  England. 
The  first  is  that,  if  it  is  carried  out  in  earnest,  it  must  affect  our 
alliance  with  Japan.  The  second  is  that  it  would  cripple  the 
power  of  the  British  Government  in  its  dealings  with  Russians 
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who   have   sought   refuge   in   England,  and   whose   repatriation 
to  Eussia  would  inevitably  be  demanded  on  the  plea  of  alleged 
crimes  committed  in  Kussia.     It  follows  logically  that  an  entente 
cordiale   must   tie   the  hands  of   Great  Britain.      In  the   event 
of   such   an   undertaking   being   carried   into   practice,  it  would 
entail  the  reversal  of  our  hereditary  policy,  and  in  that  case  it 
would   be  an   act  of   demency.     In   the   event  of  its  not   being 
carried  into  practice,  it  would  be  a  brutum  fulmen,  an  act  of  folly. 
The  latter  interpretation  would  not  seem  improbable  at  home, 
but  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Germany,  it  must  appear 
inadmissible.     Abroad,   England   still   maintains  her  reputation 
for   a   shrewd,  hard-headed   country,  with   a   keen   eye  for  her 
own  interests ;  and  it  may  well  appear  incredible  that  a  British 
Ministry,  to  whatever  party  it  may  belong,  should  form  a  series 
of  ententes  cordiales  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of 
expressing  her  good-will  towards   foreign   Powers   and   a   senti- 
mental desire  for  the  preservation  of  European  peace.     The  not 
unreasonable  interpretation  placed  abroad  on  our  recent  policy  is 
that  by  concluding  friendly  understandings  between  England  and 
a  number  of  European  States,  and  especially  one  with  Eussia, 
England    intends    to    isolate   Germany,    against   whom    she    is 
supposed  to  entertain  a  bitter  hostility.     I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
myself,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  my  fellow  country- 
men, should  utterly  repudiate  this  interpretation.     But  in  politics 
it  is  idle  to  discuss  what  view  of  England's  policy  foreign  nations 
ought  to  take.     It  is  far  more  important  to  ascertain  what  view 
they  do  take,  and  whether  they  have  any  reasonable  grounds  for 
their  opinion.     I  am  bound  to  admit  that  if  I  were  a  German  I 
should  to  some  extent  share  the  suspicions  created  through  the 
eagerness  displayed  by  our  Government  informing  ententes  cordiales 
with  any  number  of  Continental  nations.     I  should  be  confirmed 
in  this  suspicion  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these  separate 
understandings  have  been  received  by  France  and  to  a  less  extent 
by  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe.    I  could  not  well  help  attributing 
their  formation  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of   England  to  isolate 
Germany,  and,  if  so,  I  could  not  reconcile  the  policy  of  England  as 
being  consistent  with  good  will  and  amity  to  the  Fatherland. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  singularly  unfortunate  that 
the  Parisian  press  should  have  resumed  their  campaign  against 
alleged  German  intrigues  in  Morocco  and  in  Asia ;  and  that  this 
campaign  should  have  been  espoused  by  a  section  of  the  British 
press.  All  I  need  say  is  that  the  policy  of  pin-pricking  is  always 
unwise  and  may  easily  become  dangerous. 
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EGYPT 

Since  I  last  wrote,  Egypt  has  passed  through  a  crisis  whose 
ultimate  consequences  cannot  yet  be  fairly  estimated.  For  well- 
nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century  Lord  Cromer  may  be  said  with  truth  to 
have  been  the  uncrowned  King  of  Egypt.  His  long  experience, 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  British  Government  and  by 
his  fellow-countrymen  at  home,  the  great  material  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  Egypt  during  his  regime,  to  whatever  causes  that 
prosperity  may  have  been  due,  and  to  his  own  strong  individuality, 
had  combined  to  confer  upon  him  an  autocratic  authority  as 
purely  personal  as  that  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt 
since  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Up  to  the  day  in  April  when 
the  news  of  his  resignation  and  its  acceptance  was  telegraphed 
from  London,  it  was  believed  that  he  would  remain  at  his  post 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  shock  caused  in  Cairo  by  the 
announcement  that  he  was  no  longer  Consul-General  and  that  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst  had,  in  compliance  with  Lord  Cromer's  own  wishes, 
been  appointed  as  his  successor  was  one  that  any  one  who,  like 
myself,  happened  to  be  present  in  Cairo  at  the  time  is  never 
likely  to  forget. 

The  excitement  caused  by  his  Lordship's  resignation  was  all 
the  greater  because  the  fact  of  his  being  seriously  ill  had  been  kept 
a  profound  secret.  Indeed  up  to  the  time  when  I  left  Egypt,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  no  single  European  paper  was  allowed  to 
make  any  comment  on  the  causes  or  character  of  his  illness.  This 
apparently  unnecessary  secrecy  inevitably  gave  rise  to  reports  in 
the  native  papers,  who  under  Lord  Cromer's  rule  were  permitted  a 
freedom  of  the  press  not  vouchsafed  to  English,  French,  or  Italian 
journals — to  the  effect  that  other  causes  than  failure  of  health  had 
contributed  to  his  resignation ;  but  of  their  truth  I  could  never 
discover  any  satisfactory  evidence.  Previous  to  departure  his 
lordship  received  many  genuine  and  cordial  expressions  of  respect 
and  regret,  in  the  main  part  from  the  European  residents  in 
Egypt  and  comparatively  few  from  the  native  Egyptians.  But 
when  it  was  found  that  his  resignation  had  not  caused  any 
financial  crisis  the  Egyptians,  in  common  for  that  matter  with  the 
Europeans,  accepted  his  retirement  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
became  more  concerned  with  the  policy  of  his  successor  than 
about  the  regime  which  was  passing  away.  It  is,  however,  only 
common  justice  to  say  that  even  those — and  their  number  was 
great  not  only  amidst  the  natives,  but  amidst  the  British  residents 
and  the  British  officials — who  shared  my  opinion  that  he  had  held 
his  high  office  too  long  and  that  a  change  in  the  policy  which  he  had 
pursued  so  persistently  was  desirable  in  itself,  were  ready  to 
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acknowledge  his  administrative  ability,  his  sense  of  duty  as  he 
understood  it  and  his  strict  integrity.  Whether  he  was  or  was 
not  "a  great  Proconsul"  is  a  question  for  posterity  to  decide, 
when  further  experience  of  his  "  one-man  system "  of  rule  has 
been  tested  by  later  and  fuller  experience  of  its  net  results. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  has,  in  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  given  satisfaction  in  Egypt.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  good  deal  of  him  when  he  was  the  British  financial  adviser  to 
the  Khedive.  He  was  singularly  capable  in  what  was  then 
subordinate  position,  for  though  he  was  nominally  accredited  to 
the  Khedive,  he,  in  common  with  every  other  British  official 
in  Egypt,  had  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
our  then  Consul-General.  In  a  very  difficult  position,  while 
carrying  out  Lord  Cromer's  policy  most  loyally,  Sir  Eldon  con- 
tinued to  remain  on  friendly  relations  with  the  Khedive  and  the 
native  Ministers,  and  I  should  fancy  he  would  prove  more  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Egyptians  and  to  the  British  financial  and  industrial 
community  than  his  predecessor.  It  would,  however,  be  pre- 
mature to  express  any  definite  opinion  as  to  our  new  Consul- 
General's  qualifications  for  the  arduous  post  he  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  until  we  have  seen  him  actually  at  work. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

STOCK  markets,  as  a  whole,  have  not  been  at  all  cheerful  during* 
the  past  few  weeks.  What  with  the  unrest  in  India,  the  strike 
among  the  white  miners  in  South  Africa,  the  labour  anxiety  at 
hcme,  adverse  rumours  about  the  Canadian  crops  and  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  sensational  rise  in  the  price  of  American  wheat, 
depressing  factors  have  been  plentiful  enough.  Some  of  these 
have  now  been  removed,  but  the  general  public  is  still  very  wary 
indeed  of  employing  its  money  in  Stock  Exchange  investments, 
and  the  prices  of  a  good  many  of  the  securities  tabulated  here 
remain  lower  than  a  month  ago. 

India  stocks  have  suffered  most,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
principal  of  them  are  quoted  some  four  points  lower  than  at 
this  time  last  month.  Apart  from  the  native  trouble,  the  new 
issue  of  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling  of  3J  per  cent,  stock 
placed  during  the  first  week  of  May  at  98 J  and  now  quoted  at 
a  small  premium,  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  price  of  the 
existing  stocks. 

Canadian  Government  securities  have  held  up  very  well  amid 
depressing  surroundings,  but  the  railway  stocks  of  the  Dominion 
have  been  more  susceptible  to  the  prevailing  tone.  The  decline 
in  prices,  in  their  case,  however,  is  a  purely  sentimental  one.. 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title.                       i  Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

- 

able. 

INDIA, 

£ 

8*%8took(t)      .     .     . 

go/                    /j\ 

2J%      "     Inscribed  (£)' 

62,368,879 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

98 
87 
74 

1 

Quarterly. 
>» 

3J  %  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3    %      ,.          .,     1896-7 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

82* 

8 

H 

30  June—  31  Deo. 
30  June—  30  Deo. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  3J.      .     .     . 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400  000 

3 
6 

3* 

100 
100 
100 

85* 
154$ 
92£ 

*f 

31 

H 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+£th  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +\ 
net  earnings       .                .     .     .     .  / 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 
** 
6 

100 
100 

100 

104£ 

108£ 

155*, 

3ff 

4 

8H 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £) 

2,187,051 

*H 

100 

119 

Hi 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,362,948 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

p 

100 
100 
100 

132 

129 

*i 

# 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4?  °L  (t} 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

4 

** 

5 
4$ 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1014 

117$ 
108 

BA 

3« 
3*1 

1 

Do.  do.  4*  %  (t)      

500,000 

3 

100 

103 

4T5B 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Hohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 
South  Behar,  Limited     

2,000,000 
1,077,400 
200,000 
379,580 

5* 

? 

4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

114Ao; 
89$ 
141$x 
108A 

HI 

3-U 

South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  
Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3$  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

425,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,195,600 

? 

100 
100 
100 
100 

129* 
105J 

10l£ 
106* 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L,     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock.     .... 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

?• 

5 

100 
100 
100 

300 

131 
92£ 
101$ 
lll| 

1 

BAKES. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,) 
and  China    .     .           / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

54 

Hi 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12* 

431 

3£ 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 

The  unfavourable  crop  rumours  have  been  dispelled  by  official 
reassurances,  the  strikes  among  the  Western  coalminers  and 
the  Montreal  longshoremen  have  been  settled,  and  the  railways 
continue  to  publish  excellent  traffic  returns.  One  more  element 
in  the  prospect  of  prosperity  which  stretches  out  before  the 
companies  is  introduced  by  the  scheme  approved  by  the  Imperial 
Conference  for  an  all-British  mail  route  from  the  mother-country, 
by  way  of  Newfoundland  and  Canada,  to  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  the  Far  East. 

It  seems  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  in  Australia  to  find 
fault  with  the  results  of  federation.  Everyone  knows  that  Kome 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  but  to  judge  from  the  return  prepared  by 
Sir  John  Forrest,  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer,  showing  the 
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revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  various  States  for  some  years 
before  federation  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth, there  seems  little  to  find  fault  with  as  to  the  financial  side 
of  the  bargain.  This  return  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the 
revenue  of  most  of  the  States  : 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  before  federation  the  total  revenues 
of  the  six  States  amounted  to  £30,585,153.  The  following  year  they 
were  £32,138,854,  and  every  subsequent  year  has  seen  an  increase, 
until  1905-6,  when  the  total  revenue  amounted  to  £35,766,263. 
The  details  of  the  return  show  that  the  revenue  of  New  South 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%Inter-U  Guaran- 
colonial/  1    teed  by 
4%    „        [     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

99 
101 

— 

11  Apr.—  1  Got, 

4%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

102 

m 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,053,721\ 
4,389,415j 

1910 

/  102 
\  102 

z  } 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3*%  1884  Regd.  Stock  i 

4,774,300 

1909-34 

99x 

— 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,534,400 
10,756,733 

1910-35* 
1938 

103 
96 

__ 

H 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%     „             ,,     (*) 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BBFTISH  COLUMBIA, 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA, 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

103 
110 

5 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

35 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SOOTIA, 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

85 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal    3   %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

101 

83 

3ii 

3ie* 

1  Apr.—  1  Got,, 
(l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

104 

3H 

1 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
473,474 

1923 
drawings 

102 
95 

3| 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

4| 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  3J  %  Bonds    .     . 

300,910 
1,169,844 

1922-28* 
1929 

102 
94 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

99 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

100 
105 

$ 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
]  30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 

Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 

1,216,800 

6 

$100 

175J 

3| 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£8,778,082 

4 

Stock 

104 

B|| 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107* 

P 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£21,104,203 

4 

110 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary. 

£22,475,985 

nil 

29^ 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

118 

4-A 

Do.  5%  2nd       „      .... 

£2,530,000 

5 

110 

4f 

Do.  4  %  3rd       ,  

£7,168,055 

2 

70J 

21  a 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed      .     .     . 

£8,129,315 

4 

4: 

3p 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

133 

8f 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£15,135,981 

4 

106J 

3| 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES, 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

247 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

75 

4. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£18x 

411 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

46s.  per  sh. 

1 

38£ 

6 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

£4  per  sh. 

10* 

94* 

4^s 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

5 

2 

6* 

25,000 

ij-i 

3 

3i 

Ql 

British  Columbia  Eleotrio\Def. 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

125* 

4| 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£300,000 

5 

Stock 

108J 

T<? 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(a;)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

3S 

3  %  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

83 

3£ 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

3*1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

A    O/ 

480,682 

1935 

106 

3H 

A  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

106 

m 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

Wales  has  risen  from  £10,017,724  in  the  year  before  federation 
to  £13,862,376.  The  revenue  collected  by  the  Commonwealth 
on  behalf  of  New  South  Wales  in  1901-2  amounted  to  £3,694,266. 
Last  year  it  was  £4,313,779.  The  revenue  of  Victoria  has 
similarly  risen  from  £7,448,408  in  the  year  before  federation  to 
£8,999,041.  The  revenue  collected  by  the  Commonwealth  in 
1901-2  amounted  to  £2,976,500.  Last  year  it  was  £3,292,202. 

As  regards  Queensland  the  revenue  has  decreased  from 
£4,588,207  in  the  year  before  federation  to  £4,546,499.  The 
Commonwealth  collected  £1,611,502  in  1901-2,  as  compared  with 
£1,550,025  last  year.  The  revenue  of  South  Australia  has  risen 
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from  £2,853,329  to  £3,292,417.  The  revenue  collected  by  the 
Commonwealth  amounted  to  £978,098  in  1901-2  and  to  £987,620 
last  year.  In  Western  Australia  the  revenue  has  risen  from 
£2,875,396  to  £3,972,825.  The  Commonwealth  collections  show 
a  substantial  loss  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  special  tariff. 
The  revenue  of  Tasmania  has  risen  from  £1,054,980  to  £1,093,105. 
The  Commonwealth  collections  show  a  reduction  from  £499,418 
in  1901-2  to  £448,839  last  year. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  the  States  themselves,  the  recent 
speech  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  points  to 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  mother  State.  He  tells  us  that  he 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9.686,300 

1933 

108 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

34%      „              „     \t) 
3%                       „     V) 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

98£ 

87 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA, 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3(f) 

5,477,200 

1908-13 

101 

3ii 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%          „          1885     . 

6,000,000 

1920 

103 

3| 

3*o%        „         1889  (t) 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

99 
101 

?• 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %         ii          (*)  '•     '• 

5,319,714 

1929-49f 

88 

H 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

10U 

3£ 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%      „              „    (0 
3%        „              „    (t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47  f 

105 
99 

87 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  . 

6,405,300 

1907-16* 

101 

— 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

4%      „      .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

1,365,300 
6,247,300 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

100 
101 

4 
3H 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3»%       .»              n    (0 

2,517,800 

1939 

100 

3^ 

3%        „              „    (t) 

839,500 

1916-26J 

87 

3T7« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%     „        „  to 

2,760,100 

1916  %  or 

87 

3T75 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

101 

3H 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3fc%      „          (t)  .     . 
3%        „          (t)  .     . 
3%        „          (t)  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35  f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

95£ 

85 
87 

3| 

4 

3T78 

jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3£  %  Insobd.  Stock  (t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

99 

3H 

4%         „           „      « 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

105 

3js 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

>J  7  .                       ft) 

450,000 

1920-40f 

884 

it 

*-"-'2 

•• 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

WhenEe-        *>„,„„ 
deemable. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

*i 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

101 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

101 

4 

Melbourne         Trams'! 
Trust  4*%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

104 

4A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
640,000 

1919 
1912-13 

102 
101 

1~ 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BisohoS  .     .     . 
Do.  4$%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
£440,000 

40,000 

1i 

H 

12 

5 
100 
100 

40 

£ 

100 
99 

1| 

±* 

4f| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 

10 
4 
6 
4 
6 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

50 
60 
100 
8 
102 
Qlx 

4 

? 
8f 
Bf 
4| 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                 .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb,\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,212,412 

4* 
4 

4 

100 
100 

100 

108 
100 

91* 

? 

*i 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,695 

4 

100 

9U 

4f 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company. 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  ,     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£3 

12* 

5 

21i 

20 
1 
10 

74* 
57J 

inf 

4 

*A 

4| 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4$  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

<i 

100 
100 

101 
101 

*& 

(cc)  Ex  dividend. 

intends  to  reduce  the  taxation  by  remitting  income-tax  on  incomes 
earned  by  personal  exertion,  and  a  certain  remission  of  stamp 
duties  on  receipts.  And  that  the  surplus  revenue  will  be  applied 
to  public  works  now  constructed  by  loan,  and  the  public  debt 
is  to  be  gradually  localised.  Other  financial  reforms  outlined 
include  taxation  for  local  works,  such  as  large  municipal  opera- 
tions under  a  "  Greater  Sydney  "  scheme,  levied  on  unimproved 
value  instead  of  on  industry,  and  humanitarian  legislation,  com- 
prising pensions  to  invalids  and  subventions  to  friendly  societies. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price,     j  Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (i) 
3i  °/.  Stock  »  .-.-... 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (i) 

266,300  ! 
29,150,302 
9,013,492  i 

9,658,050  i 

1 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

106       !     4A 
105J          3| 
100            3f 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Got. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb, 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105 

4 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares  f 

150,000 

div.  5% 

lOJ 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  Stock  t  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

100 

4 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchuroh  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

\    200,000 

1926 

121^ 

*$ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

LyttletonHbr.Bd.6% 

200,000 

1929 

H6£ 

4g 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  6%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

109 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

110 

4  5 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£74  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12  % 

B« 

Jan.—  July, 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.6%Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

101 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5I98 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr,  Cons.  Bds.\ 
57      ...            / 

442,600 

1934 

107 

4| 

1  Jan.—  i  wuly. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

110 

^ 

1  Mar.—  i  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

111 

5  s 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4^%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

4y* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

101 

SI 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

Further  items  in  the  Premier's  comprehensive  programme  provide 
for  the  conversion  of  Crown  leaseholds  to  freeholds,  the  simplifi- 
cation of  transfer,  and  an  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.  A  railway 
is  to  be  constructed  through  the  well-watered  Mombala  district, 
rendering  250,000  acres  available  for  close  settlement,  and  a 
separate  department  of  agriculture,  with  an  extension  of  agricul- 
tural education,  is  to  be  established.  So  large  and  liberal  a  pro- 
gramme could  only  be  justified  in  circumstances  of  great  and 
increasing  prosperity. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  "BAND  MINES"  GROUP. 

Of  the  reports  of  the  great  South  African  mining  groups  that 
have  been  published  recently  one  of  the  most  important  is  that 
of  the  Band  Mines,  Limited,  and  its  eleven  subsidiaries.  The 
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enormous  extent  of  the  operations  of  this  group  of  companies 
may  be  indicated  by  some  of  the  figures  of  last  year's  working. 
A  total  tonnage  of  2,786,642  was  mined  during  the  year,  while 
the  development  work  amounted  to  a  footage  of  93,302.  The 
estimated  tonnage  of  ore  exposed  by  drives  and  stoping  in 
undeveloped  ground  was  3,500,293,  and  the  estimated  ore  reserves 
at  the  end  of  the  year  were  8,085,134  tons.  The  mills,  comprising 
1,295  stamps  in  operation,  crushed  2,367,923  tons  of  ore,  and  the 
total  yield  was  951,912  ounces  of  fine  gold  of  a  value  of  £4,005,984, 
or  £1  13s.  IQd.  per  ton  milled.  The  total  working  costs,  including 
£289,485  for  development,  were  £2,658,612,  or  £1  2s.  5d.  per  ton, 
leaving  a  working  profit  of  £1,347,372,  or  11s.  5d.  per  ton. 

The  experience  of  such  an  important  group  of  mines  is,  of 
course,  of  much  value  as  a  criterion  of  the  condition  and  progress 
of  Rand  mining  as  a  whole,  and  some  of  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman,  Mr.  L.  Eeyersbach,  at  the  meeting  in  Johannesburg, 
are  worth  noting. 

In  view  of  the  recent  strike  trouble  among  the  white  miners 
it  is  specially  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  which  was  delivered  some  weeks  before  the  strike  broke 
out,  he  said : 

Employers  on  the  Witwatersrand  pay  the  highest  wages  of  any  mining 
community,  but  the  efficiency  of  labour  is  the  lowest  on  record,  excepting 
perhaps,  that  of  India.  So  far  from  matters  having  improved  during  1906 
compared  with  1905  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  unfortunately  to  complain  of  a 
decrease  in  efficiency.  Comparing  our  skilled  labour  force  in  1905  with  1906,  I 
find  that  the  efficiency  of  the  skilled  white  men  has  been  reduced  by  3£  per 
cent.,  or  in  other  words  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  104  skilled  men  more 
to  do  the  work  than  would  have  been  required  in  1905.  On  the  other  hand 
the  average  monthly  wage  has  again  somewhat  increased,  the  average  for  1906 
being  £29  19s.  Wd.  as  against  £29  7s.  8d.  in  1905.  Thus  the  work  of  the 
skilled  men  on  the  properties  has  cost  in  all  d657,081  more  than  the  same 
amount  of  work  would  have  cost  in  1905,  an  increase  of  5*80  per  cent.  This 
state  of  affairs  cannot  continue. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood ;  I  am  not  complaining  of  the  rate  of 
wages  paid.  I  am  fully  aware  that  a  living  wage  for  a  man  in  other  mining 
centres  would  not  be  sufficient  reward  for  labour  here  owing  to  the  prevailing 
high  cost  of  living.  But  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that  in  return  for  every 
sovereign  we  pay  out  in  wages  we  shall  have  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  work 
done.  We  are  prepared  to  assist  the  workmen  in  every  possible  way  and  to 
the  utmost  extent  that  we  can.  Already  we  have  enabled  a  large  number  to 
improve  their  lot  by  having  their  families  with  them,  and,  given  stable 
conditions,  ways  and  means  can  no  doubt  be  found  which  will  enable  Boards 
of  Directors  to  go  still  further  in  this  direction.  By  the  erection  of  recreation 
halls  or  workmen's  clubs  we  have  offered  them  an  inexpensive  mode  of  spending 
their  leisure  hours  in  comfort.  We  now  appeal  to  them  to  assist  us  in 
carrying  out  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  not  shirking  work. 

It  is  preposterous  to  assume  that  a  man  should  be  physically  unable  to  do- 
the  same  amount  of  work  here  as  he  does  in  other,  often  less  temperate  zones^ 
I  realise  that  the  large  increase  in  mining  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
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has  created  a  shortage  in  skilled  miners,  but  that  question  does  not  enter  into 
the  argument  so  far  as  physical  exertion  is  concerned.  We  are  dependent  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  good-will  the  men  will  bring  to  bear  upon  this  question 
and  upon  the  influence  mine  managers,  mine  captains  and  shift  bosses  are  able 
to  exert  in  improving  the  existing  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Reyersbach  also  referred  to  the  question  of  improved 
working  appliances,  and  particularly  to  the  new  "  Gordon"  drill 
that  has  been  extensively  tried  on  the  Robinson  Gold  Mining 
Company.  Sufficient  work,  he  said,  has  not  been  done  to  say 
definitely  what  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be.  The  general 
manager  of  the  Band  Mines  Group,  however,  was  so  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  the  drills  that  he  had  ordered  a  hundred 
of  them  on  six  months'  trial  with  the  option  of  purchase. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES, 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPS  COLONY, 

4$  %  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (t). 
4  %  1886 
3£%1886       „        (t). 
3%  1886        „        (t). 

690,000 
3,738,195 
9,997,566 
13,422,824 
7,550,524 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 
103 
101 
95* 

84 

H 

3*1 

af 
IH 

15  Apr,—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed        .     . 

3i%        „              •     • 
3% 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

103 
106 
95 

84 

at 
1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TBANSYAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock     . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

94 

»i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

•f  Yield  calculated  on  Jater  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

483,000 

1954 

95 

4* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Gape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

101 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .      .      . 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4  % 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

91* 

4^8 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949-53 

96 

4.^ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1964 

98 

41 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4  % 

3,400,000 

1935 

95* 

*4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Number  of 

Dividend 

Title. 

Shares  or 

for  last 

Price. 

Yield. 

Amount. 

Year. 

up. 

RAILWAYS, 

... 

Mashonaland  5  %  Debs.  ..... 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

82 

6i 

Northern   Railway  of  the   S.  African\ 
Rep.  4  %  Bonds  / 

£837,500 

4 

100 

95 

*& 

Rhodesia   Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.      .     .  j 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

85* 

5*1 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,862,100 

5 

100 

9Ji 

5& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

*i 

7 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

lOi 

6J 

O1 

17   1 

Natal  Bank  £10    .                 .... 

148,232 

14 

2* 

4£ 

SJL 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10* 

13 

6I* 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

69 

5$ 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

22£ 

5 

8| 

13ft 

South  African  Breweries 

950,000 

22 

1 

If 

12& 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

4i 

nil 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 

68,066 

8 

5 

6* 

BJ 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

10 

Q 

10 

7 

13 
5i 

If 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

Barbadoes  SJ%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98           3*f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85           3| 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

3* 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,850,000 

1940 

89 

3T9« 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1918-43f 
1934 

98£ 
107 

3& 
3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug, 

Do.  3£%ins.(0      .      , 

1,455,300' 

1919-49f 

97 

3f 

24  Jan.—  24  July, 

Mauritius     3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

97 

3r3fi 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

108 

3T»-       1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  8J-%  ins.  (t) 

642,043 

1929-54f 

96 

31 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102           342 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  J 

600,000 
80,000 

1922-44f 
Div.£410s. 

86 
£101 

3f 
** 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Feb.  —  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(')  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Then,  of  course,  the  speech  contained  a  reference  to  the  all- 
important  Chinese  labour  question.     In  this  connection  he  said  : 

In  common  with  all  those  who  look  at  the  economic  aspect  of  the  question,  I 
cannot  help  reiterating  the  regret  already  expressed  by  me  on  former  occasions 
that  the  question  itself  should  have  been  dragged  into  the  arena  of  party 
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politics,  that  the  solution  proposed  and  adopted  some  years  ago  should  have 
given  rise  to  unnecessary  recrimination  and  misrepresentation,  and  that  this 
colony  should  be  forced  to  deal  with  the  matter  almost  de  novo.  The  state- 
ment made  by  the  Prime  Minister  last  week  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  immediately  again  institute  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
Labour  Question  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  parties,  as  it  will  when 
completed,  no  doubt,  once  and  for  all  settle  the  question  in  so  far  as  the 
Transvaal  is  concerned.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent  a  dislocation  of  the 
labour  supply,  pending  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary 
immediately  to  enact  legislation  dealing  with  the  indentured  labourers  whose 
first  period  of  service  expires  during  the  next  few  months. 

Finally,  he  observed  that  recent  developments  in  various 
sections  of  the  Band,  specially  in  some  of  the  deep  level  properties, 
had  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and  that  the  opinion  was  gaining 
ground  that,  though  undoubtedly  a  certain  concentration  did  take 
place  close  to  the  outcrop,  values  fluctuated  but  did  not  con- 
sistently decline  in  depth.  This  is,  of  course,  of  very  much 
encouragement  to  those  who  realise  how  closely  the  future  of 
South  Africa  as  a  whole  is  concerned  with  mining  developments 
on  the  Band. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  April  contained  one  day  less  than 
March,  the  last  monthly  return  of  the  gold  output  from  the 
Transvaal  was  satisfactory  enough  although  it  showed  a  small 
decrease  on  the  month.  The  following  table  shows  the  returns 
month  by  month  for  several  years  past  and  for  the  year  in  which 
the  war  commenced  : 


January  . 
February 
March    . 
April.     . 
May  . 
June. 
July  .     . 
August   . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 

1907             1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

&                         £ 

2,283,741    1,820,739 
2,096,434    1,731,664 
2,287,391    1,884,815 
2,281,110    1,865,785 
1,959,062 
2,021,813 
—           2,089,004 
2,162,583 
2,145,575 
—           2,296,361 
—           2,265,625 
2,336,961 

1,568,508 
1,545,371 
1,698,340 
1,695,550 
1,768,734 
1,751,412 

1,226,846 
1,229,726 
1,309,329 
1,299,576 
1,335,826 
1,309,231 

846,489 
834,739 
923,739 
967,936 
994,505 
1,012,322 

£, 

1,534,583 
1,512,860 
1,654,258 
1,639,340 
1,658,268 
1,665,715 
1,711,447 
1,720,907 
1,657,205 

[fl,  028,  057 

1,781,944 
1,820,496 
1,769,124 
1,765,047 
1,804,253 
1,833,295 

1,307,621 
1,326,468 
1,326,506 
1,383,167 
1,427,947 
1,538,800 

1,068,917 
1,155,039 
1,173,211 
1,208,669 
1,188,571 
1,215,110 

Total*    . 

8,948,67624,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 
t  State  of  war. 

The  Band  native  labour  return,  too,  was  again  satisfactory, 
showing  as  it  did  a  net  increase  of  983  on  the  month,  but  unless 
some  new  sources  of  labour  are  obtained  or  new  conditions  of 
recruiting  prevail,  the  steady  increase  cannot  be  expected  to 
continue  as  harvesting  time  approaches.  The  following  table 
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shows  how  the  labour  supply  has  been  built  up  during  the  past 
two  years  : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

April      .  1905 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

35,516 

May       .       , 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

38,066 

June      .       , 

6,404 

8,642 

2,233* 

93,988 

41,290 

July       •       , 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August  .       , 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September   , 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.       , 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November    , 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December    , 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February     „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March         ,, 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April           „ 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May             „ 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

|     50,951 

June            ,, 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

<     52,329 

July 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

!     52,202 

August        ,, 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September  „ 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.      „ 

9,845 

7,887 

2,458 

76,  035  f 

53,134 

November   ,, 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December   ,, 

9,8i3 

6,789 

3,054 

81,23lt 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February    „ 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

j    53,736 

March          ,, 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,  841  f 

i    53,651 

April            „ 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

— 

*  Net  loss.  t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 

In  introducing  the  Southern  Ehodesian  Budget  the  other  day, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  explained  that  the  realised  revenue 
for  the  year  1906-7  amounted  to  £544, 937  against  expenditure 
amounting  to  £501,989.  For  the  current  year  he  estimated  the 
revenue  at  £556,750  and  the  expenditure  at  £545,859,  and  the 
small  surplus  thus  indicated  will  probably  be  exceeded. 

Khodesia's  gold  output  for  April  was  the  highest  ever 
recorded  with  the  exception  of  that  for  August  last  year  when 
the  production  exceeded  the  round  50,000  ounces.  The  following 
table  gives  the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past : 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901.       1900. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz.             oz. 

January 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531     19,359     16,245 

15,955 

10,697  i  5,242 

February 

40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673     17,090 

13,204 

12,237  !  6,233 

March  . 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756     19,626 

16,891 

14,289  I  6,286 

April      . 

49,772     42,423 

33,268 

17,862      20,727 

17,559 

14,998  1  5,456 

May.     . 

— 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424      22,137 

19,698 

14,469  !  6,554 

June 

.  

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,868  j  6,185 

July      . 

— 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651  !  5,738 

August  . 

—       !  50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734    10,138 

September 

— 

48,410 

35,785     26;  029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958    10,749 

October 

— 

45,644 

33,383  i  24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503    10,727 

November 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923  :  16,486  '  9,169 

December 

— 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174  ;  9,463 

Total   . 

184,189 

861,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059   91,940 
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EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed 
„        Unified  Debt  .      . 
National  Bank  of  Egypt 
Bank  of  Egypt      .      .      .      . 
Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt 

Loan  (t)  . 

Ordinary 
Preferred 
Bonds     . 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

j 

Yield. 

£7,724,300 
£55,971,960 
300,000 
40,000 
496,000 
125,000 
£2,500,000 

3 

4 
8 
16 

I* 

100 
100 
10 

10 
100 

98 
100 
23| 
85 
8f 
9| 

4 

(£)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

That  excellently- managed  and  beneficent  offshoot  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Egypt,  the  Agricultural  Bank,  has  successfully 
placed  another  million  sterling  of  its  3J  per  cent.  Bonds 
guaranteed  by  the  Egyptian  Government.  Being  offered  at  90 
and  forming,  of  course,  an  impeachable  security,  they  afforded 
an  excellent  medium  for  gilt-edged  investment.  The  National 
Bank  of  Egypt  itself  will  shortly  be  issuing  its  new  shares  lately 
created. 

TRUSTEE. 

May  21,  1907. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XIII.  JULY,  1907.  No.  78. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF   GERMANY   AND   THE 
GERMAN    PEOPLE 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

To  tell,  in  detail,  the  story  of  our  visit  to  Germany  would  not  be 
possible  in  the  limited  space  allotted  to  a  review  article.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  for  me  to  essay  the  task  in  view  of  the  number  of  pens 
that  have  been  at  work  on  the  subject  both  during  our  tour  in  and 
since  our  return  from  the  Fatherland.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely 
concluded  that  all  we  did  and  all  we  left  undone  have  been  duly 
and  faithfully  recorded  in  this  country. 

If  not  a  complete  representation  of  all  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  which  go  to  make  up  public  opinion  in  the  heart  of 
the  Empire,  we  were  a  very  good  representation  of  every  shade 
of  political  thought  and  every  phase  of  social  and  commercial  life 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Moreover,  we  had  with  us 
experienced  journalists  from  the  colonies  who  have  not  failed,  I 
am  sure,  to  give  their  impressions  to  our  kinsmen  beyond  the 
seas.  In  these  circumstances  I  may  be  excused  if  I  content 
myself  with  dealing  with  what  I  saw  and  heard  during  the  tour 
concerning  the  feeling  of  the  German  nation  towards  our  country 
and  our  people. 

We  had,  it  is  true,  no  mission  in  the  generally  accepted  sense 
of  the  term,  for  we  went  to  Germany  primarily  to  return  the 
visit  of  the  German  editors  who  came  over  here  last  year.  But 
if  the  diplomatic  hallmark  was  lacking  we  were  treated  in  every 
way  as  honoured  guests.  From  the  Kaiser  down  to  the  poorest 
peasant  we  received  a  most  kindly  and  generous  welcome,  the 
memory  of  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  pass  away.  I  ventured  to 
say  to  a  distinguished  audience  in  Berlin  that  we  came  to  Germany 
VOL.  XIII.— No.  78,  2  G 
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as  harbingers  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  the  German  nation,  a 
sentiment  which  over  and  over  again  found  an  answering  echo 
in  the  many  eloquent  and  friendly  speeches  addressed  to  us  by 
our  various  hosts  at  the  different  places  we  visited.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  seeing  that  both  nations  are  sprung  from  the 
same  stock,  and  both  nations  are  subjects  of  great  and  illustrious 
sovereigns,  whose  first  thoughts  are  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  two  peoples  over  whom 
they  rule  so  wisely  and  so  well. 

Yet  it  is  an  open  secret  that  there  has  been  for  some  time 
past  a  feeling  in  certain  limited  circles  on  this  side  against 
Germany,  which  obtains  support  in  the  columns  of  a  few  news- 
papers. Similarly  in  Germany  a  like  feeling  exists — also  in  very 
limited  circles,  and  voiced  by  the  organs  of  those  circles — against 
this  country.  From  these  sources  we  constantly  hear  that  each 
nation  is  preparing  for  war  against  the  other,  and  that  oppor- 
tunity only  delays  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  A  greater  mis- 
understanding it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  it  is  one  that,  in 
the  best  interests  of  both  nations,  should  be  cleared  up  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  Let  us  hope  that  the  result  of  our  tour 
may  be  the  lifting  of  this  veil  of  prejudice  and  the  presentation 
on  both  sides  of  the  true  for  the  counterfeit.  I  cannot  but  feel 
how  useful  it  would  be  if  the  backbiters  of  Germany  were  to  go 
over  there  and  see  for  themselves  how  matters  really  stand,  and 
similarly  I  should  like  to  see  our  detractors  in  Germany  come 
over  here  and  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  things  on  this 
side.  If  this  mutual  exchange  of  visits  were  to  take  place,  the 
bogey  man,  whether  of  British  or  German  nationality,  would, 
I  feel  sure,  soon  disappear.  As  Prince  Hatzfeld  aptly  remarked 
when,  as  President  of  the  German  Committee  who  were  respon- 
sible for  our  visit,  he  very  kindly  met  us  at  the  station  on  our 
arrival  in  Berlin,  "  The  knowledge  which  you  will  receive  from 
the  Germany  of  to-day  will  in  itself  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  specific  nature  and  will  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  friendly  feelings  between  the  two  nations."  That  the  know- 
ledge we  gained  was  not  lost  on  us  I  am  in  a  position  to 
know,  that  it  will  help  towards  the  growth  of  friendly  feelings 
between  the  two  nations  I  have  every  expectation.  The  greater 
the  personal  contact  the  greater  the  bond  of  union.  For  this 
reason  I  would  venture  to  recommend  a  still  further  exchange 
of  visits. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  space  in  explaining  to 
our  misguided  German  friends  that  Great  Britain  has  no  idea  of 
making  war  on  any  nation,  least  of  all  Germany ;  but  it  may, 
perhaps,  assist  matters  on  this  side  if  I  point  out  that  during  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  Germany  I  never  once  came  across  an 
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individual  who  entertained  feelings  of  antipathy  against  the 
British  nation.  This  does  not,  of  course,  prove  that  such 
feelings  do  not  anywhere  exist,  as  I  have  already  said  they  do 
exist,  but  only  in  very  limited  circles.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed 
that  I  have  drawn  my  conclusions  solely  from  the  men  of 
eminence  in  public  and  private  life  whose  acquaintance  it  was 
my  privilege  to  make.  I  was  a  close  observer  from  first  to  last, 
and  not  only  did  I  find  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ruling 
classes  to  be  friendly  towards  this  country,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  same  desire  is  present  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  And 
here  I  should  like  to  say  that,  as  a  visitor  in  continental  cities 
when  the  feeling  shown  towards  Englishmen  was  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  we  met  with  in  Germany,  I  write 
with  a  knowledge  born  of  experience. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  friendliness  of  the  German  people. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  of  our  party  is  likely  to  forget  the 
reception  that  greeted  us  as  we  steamed  up  the  river  from  Dresden 
to  the  Eoyal  Palace  at  Pillnitz.  From  villa  and  cottage,  on 
either  bank,  unknown  friends  of  all  ages  and  callings  turned  out, 
in  many  instances  men  stopping  at  their  work,  to  give  us  a  right 
hearty  welcome,  while  as  we  approached  certain  spots  little  guns 
were  fired  off  to  emphasise  the  spirit  of  goodwill  which  every- 
where prevailed.  On  the  Rhine  a  like  ovation  awaited  us.  High 
up  on  the  mountain  sides  we  saw  handkerchiefs  waving  alike 
from  castle  and  tenement,  while  at  Coblentz  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  seemed  to  have  gathered  together  to  greet  us, 
maidens  bringing  bouquets  of  flowers  prettily  tied  up  with  ribbons 
showing  the  German  and  British  colours  interwoven.  Again,  as 
we  neared  the  port  of  debarkation,  Cologne,  the  shore  line  was 
one  mass  of  people,  who  gave  us  a  reception  the  enthusiastic  nature 
of  which  we  shall  long  remember.  In  the  Bavarian  highlands, 
the  peasants  in  their  native  costumes  met  us  in  the  same  kindly 
manner,  throwing  bunches  of  mountain  flowers  as  we  passed 
from  train  to  steamer.  One  could  recall  many  other  instances 
of  similar  outbursts  of  genuine  friendly  feeling ;  but  the  cases  I 
have  mentioned  suffice  to  indicate  what  is  the  real  sentiment  of 
the  German  nation  towards  England  and  the  English  people. 

At  the  dinner  given  in  our  honour  at  Berlin  we  had  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  speech  from  Dr.  von  Miihlberg,  who 
occupies  at  the  German  Foreign  Office  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  our  Permanent  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Naturally  he  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  try  to  dispel  the 
aspersions  which  certain  newspapers  in  the  country  have  cast 
upon  German  military  and  naval  operations.  Eef erring  to  what 
he  termed  a  curious  tale  which  seems  to  find  many  able  and 
zealous  propagators  and  many  faithful  believers,  namely  the  tale 
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that  Germany  is   threatening   and  imperilling  the  peace  of  the 
world,  he  said : — 

People  abroad  are  inclined  to  see  in  our  army  a  formid- 
able war  engine  destined  to  be  let  loose  one  day  to  spread 
disturbance  and  terror  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  Germany 
has  a  great  and  gallant  army,  and  we  Germans  are  justly 
proud  of  it.  But  can  anyone  prove  to  me  that  since  the 
existence  of  the  German  Empire  the  strength  of  our  army 
has  ever  been  misused,  that  we  ever  have  frivolously  risked 
the  lives  and  the  blood  of  our  sons  ?  Our  system  of  universal 
obligatory  service  has  existed  for  a  hundred  years  and  conse- 
quently is  much  older  than  the  new  German  Empire.  When 
the  foundations  of  our  army  were  laid  down,  we  really  did 
not  long  for  any  conquests  and  for  foreign  lands — our  army 
originated  in  those  dark  days  when  Prussian  distress  was  at 
its  highest,  when  our  forefathers  spent  their  last  farthing  to 
save  their  national  independence  and  to  free  their  country 
from  foreign  oppression.  Until  to-day,  through  all  changes 
of  time,  the  foundations  of  our  military  system  have  remained 
unaltered.* 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  the  German  Navy,  Dr.  von  Miihl- 
berg  remarked : 

I  have  heard  voices — especially  from  your  own  country — 
that  we  conceal  our  programme  and  cast  a  veil  on  our 
ultimate  aims.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand this.  Our  naval  programme  is  open  before  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world.  Please  cast  a  glance  on  our  naval  law  of 
June  14th,  1900,  the  terms  of  which  cannot  be  transgressed 
by  the  executive  powers,  and  you  will  get  a  definite  and  clear 
picture  of  the  intended  strength  of  our  navy.  A  comparison 
with  the  British  navy  cannot  let  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
unprejudiced  observers  that  our  naval  forces  are  only  intended 
for  the  protection  of  our  shores  and  of  our  seaborne  trade. 
We  do  not  strive  for  anything  else;  but  for  this  aim  we 
strive  with  all  the  rights  due  to  every  great,  progressive,  and 
honour-loving  nation.* 

Then,  as  if  to  sum  up  his  observations  on  the  German  army 
and  the  German  navy,  he  said : 

You  will  perhaps  ask  me  if  the  German  Empire  really 
needs  these  costly  precautions  for  its  security.  Please  look 
rapidly  over  our  history.  It  has  taught  us  terrible,  ever- 
lasting lessons.  There  is  no  other  country  in  Europe  which 
suffered,  which  bled  so  much  as  Germany  under  the  footsteps 
of  foreign  hosts.  People  from  all  countries  came  to  fight 
out  their  quarrels  on  German  soil.  If  you  desire  to  get  a 
vivid  recollection  of  those  sad  times,  you  need  not  study  old 
works  of  history.  Kead  during  your  leisure  hours  the  world- 

*  The  speech  was  delivered  in  German,  and  this  is  the  official  translation. 
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known  romance  '  Simplicissiruus,'  by  Grimmelshausen.  You 
will  find  in  this  book  a  true  description  how  a  flourishing 
country  was  turned  into  wilderness,  and  gay  working  people 
into  beggars.  Where  you  have  seen  now  during  your 
journey  through  Germany  well-cultivated  fields,  gay  villages, 
brilliant  cities — terror,  distress,  misery,  sickness,  and  absolute 
poverty  reigned  supreme.  At  the  beginning  of  last  century 
the  war  scourge  oppressed  Germany  once  more.  It  poured 
on  her  endless  calamities,  the  burdens  of  which  many  com- 
munities still  had  to  carry  only  a  few  years  ago.  For  people 
which  suffered  such  calamities  in  the  past  armaments  are  an 
historical  necessity.* 

There  can,  I  take  it,  be  no  two  opinions  of  the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  axiom  that  the  best  means  of  maintaining  peace  is  to 
be  prepared  for  war.  That,  at  least,  is,  or  should  be,  the 
principle  guiding  the  military  policy  of  every  great  nation  having 
frontiers  to  defend.  It  is  certainly  the  policy  which  underlies 
our  own  military  policy,  and  although  our  frontiers  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  the  peculiar  geographical 
position  of  Germany  requires  what  this  country  does  not  require, 
namely,  the  continual  presence  of  a  large  and  highly-trained 
army  within  its  own  borders.  And  here  let  me  say  that  the 
benefits  of  a  military  training  were  everywhere  manifest  in 
the  Fatherland.  The  physique  of  the  men  in  the  street  and 
their  general  bearing  all  tended  to  show  that  whatever  hardships 
may  attend  a  system  of  obligatory  military  service,  that  system 
has  its  advantages  apart  from  anything  to  do  with  warlike  opera- 
tions. I  am  not  suggesting  obligatory  military  service  for  this 
country,  but  our  tour  in  Germany  has  shown  me,  at  any  rate, 
what  a  military  training  can  do  for  a  nation,  and  if  Great  Britain 
is  to  hold  her  place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  sooner 
the  authorities  recognise  the  absolute  necessity  of  establishing 
some  kind  of  compulsory  physical  training  for  all  classes  of  the 
community,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  British  Empire. 

As  regards  that  singularly  contentious  subject,  Germany's 
naval  programme,  it  is  impossible  to  traverse  the  statement  that 
Germany  makes  no  concealment  as  to  the  strength  of  its  navy. 
What  we  in  this  country  have  to  do  is  not  to  sit  down  and  wail  at 
the  growing  naval  strength  of  Germany,  but  to  carry  out  faith- 
fully the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Unionist  Government  some 
years  ago,  that  the  British  Navy  must  always  be  maintained  at  a 
strength  equal  to  that  of  the  combined  navies  of  any  two  Powers. 
There  are,  I  admit,  people  here  who  insist  that  Germany  is 
building  a  navy  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  war  on 

*  The  speech  was  delivered  in  German,  and  this  is  the  official  translation. 
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England.  Indeed,  this  view  has  been  presented  to  me  by  more 
than  one  individual  since  my  return,  and  when  I  have  remon- 
strated with  them  for  what  seems  to  me  not  only  a  ridiculous 
but  an  altogether  unworthy  suggestion,  the  reply  invariably  is, 
"  Then  why  does  Germany  keep  all  her  ships  in  the  North  Sea?  " 
It  never  seems  to  strike  these  persons  that  what  Germany  has 
mainly  to  protect  is  Germany,  whereas  Great  Britain  is  called 
upon  to  protect  a  huge  Empire,  the  major  part  of  which  is 
bounded  by  a  coastline  comparatively  unprotected.  But  I  fancy 
you  will  find  German  men-of-war  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
than  the  North  Sea,  and  certainly,  if  the  German  mercantile 
marine  goes  on  increasing  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  ten 
years,  Germany  will  find  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  distribute 
her  warships  for  the  protection  of  her  seaborne  trade. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  England  if  we  allow  any  other  policy 
than  that  of  "  live  and  let  live  "  to  creep  into  our  midst.  We  have 
acquired,  and  very  properly  acquired,  large  possessions  in  every 
part  of  the  universe.  But  it  will  take  all  our  energy  to  develop 
what  we  have.  We  cannot  afford  to  expend  any  of  that  energy  on 
unnecessary  interference  with  the  forward  policy  of  other  nations. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  we  have  a  navy  and  an  army 
of  sufficient  strength  and  capacity  to  instil  into  other  nations  a 
proper  recognition  of  our  powers  of  defence.  By  this  means  and 
by  this  means  only  shall  we  secure  the  continuance  for  all  time  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  development  of  its  vast  and  ever- 
growing resources.  A  foreign  policy  of  pin-pricks  is  a  fatal 
policy;  at  the  beginning  it  may  pass  unnoticed,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  if  pursued  it  must  lead  to 
misunderstandings,  and,  unchecked,  it  may  have  even  more  dis- 
astrous consequences.  I  would,  therefore,  invite  those  of  my 
countrymen  who  seem  to  see  wrong  in  every  step  taken  by  Germany 
which  does  not  exactly  accord  with  their  own  views  to  consider 
the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  be  just  if  not  generous  to  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  a  nation  which,  like  ourselves,  is  actively 
engaged  in  promoting  civilisation  in  distant  parts,  encouraging 
the  progress  of  the  world's  commerce  and  the  spread  of  educa- 
tional influence  at  home. 

It  is  twenty  years  since  I  last  visited  Germany,  and  I  made 
then  a  somewhat  similar  tour  to  that  we  have  just  accomplished, 
leaving  out  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  No  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  Germany  of  twenty  years  ago  and  the  Germany  of  to- 
day. The  population  of  the  more  important  cities  has  doubled  and 
their  areas  have  extended  in  proportion ;  industries  then  unborn  or 
in  their  infancy  are  now  thriving  concerns,  in  many  cases  of  great 
magnitude.  Berlin  seems  almost  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and  even 
now  building  operations  are  going  on  everywhere.  What  at  one 
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time  was  a  somewhat  poor  country  has  now  become  a  rich  country. 
In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Germany's  prosperity  to-day.  As 
we  passed  from  town  to  town  we  experienced  the  true  meaning  of 
Prince  Hatzf eld's  words  that  we  should  find  "  a  Germany  which 
differs  very  materially  from  the  Germany  of  former  years,  when 
Germany  was  thought  of  more  as  a  geographical  entity."  That 
Germany  has  learnt  much  from  England  was  nowhere  denied.  On 
the  contrary,  our  German  hosts  frequently  reminded  us  of  their 
indebtedness  to  this  country.  But  if  Germany  has  profited  by 
what  she  has  learned  from  us  we  too  may  profit  by  Germany's 
progress.  Berlin  can  teach  us  much,  and  during  our  short  stay 
in  the  German  capital  I  gained  many  hints  as  to  improved  sanitary 
methods,  commercial  education,  housing  of  the  working  classes 
and  the  application  of  science  to  the  ordinary  everyday  require- 
ments of  the  people. 

At  Bremen  and  Hamburg  we  had  evidence  on  every  side  of 
the  improvements  Germany  has  made  and  is  still  making  in  her 
seaports,  and  we  were  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  inner 
commercial  life  of  Great  Britian's  best  foreign  customer.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  visited  Hamburg,  and  the 
impressions  he  brought  away  with  him  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  him  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Whether  London 
will  ever  spend  the  money  necessary  to  make  its  port  what  I 
was  told  in  Hamburg  it  might  be,  the  centre  of  the  world's 
commerce,  or  whether  the  Exchequer  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Metropolis  in  the  matter,  are  things  which  do  not  call  for 
discussion  here,  but  when  one  sees  what  Bremen  and  Hamburg 
are  becoming,  and  compare  the  magnitude  of  their  shipping 
twenty  years  ago  with  what  it  is  to-day,  one  cannot  but  wonder 
at  the  short-sighted  policy  of  our  own  country,  which  allows  a 
port  like  that  of  London  to  recede  into  the  background  while 
Germany  is  striving  her  utmost  to  place  Bremen  and  Hamburg 
in  the  foremost  rank. 

It  does  not  take  one  long,  especially  when  placed  in  so 
favourable  a  position  as  we  were  for  seeing  everything,  to  know 
that  Germany  is  fast  overtaking  this  country  in  many  ways 
connected  with  commerce :  the  carrying  trade  of  Germany  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  actual  transfer  of  com- 
modities between  the  Fatherland  and  distant  countries  has 
undergone  the  same  rapid  rise.  In  these  circumstances,  and 
seeing  that  Great  Britain's  colonies  are  rapidly  developing  into 
self-contained  nationalities,  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Germany  and  these  great  dependencies  of  ours,  in  the  existing 
condition  of  trade  relations  within  the  British  Empire,  must  go 
on  growing.  Commercial  rivals  then  we  must  be,  and  if  England 
is  to  hold  her  own  with  Germany  in  trading  operations,  our 
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manufacturers  and  merchants  will  have  to  adopt  less  conservative 
methods.  They  will  have  to  do  what  Germany  does,  make  their 
goods  to  suit  their  customers  and  sell  at  a  price  which  their 
customers  are  willing  to  pay.  Years  ago  I  called  attention  to  the 
markets  secured  for  German  firms  by  the  ability  and  assiduity  of 
their  commercial  travellers  with  whom  the  German  consuls 
work  in  harmonious  accord.  How  different  it  is  in  our  case ! 
Formerly  we  sent  no  travellers  at  all,  but  merely  dumped  our 
goods  down  with  the  unwritten  but  nevertheless  well  understood 
ultimatum  "  take  them  or  leave  them."  In  those  days  the  cus- 
tomers generally  capitulated.  Now  all  is  changed,  and  Germany 
is  mainly  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  change.  German 
merchants  tried  to  please  their  customers,  with  the  natural  result 
that  in  the  end  they  obtained  the  customer.  But  I  am  digressing. 
All  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  commercial  rivals  Germany  and 
this  country  must  ever  be  ;  but  after  all  that  is  a  friendly  rivalry ; 
no  misunderstandings  need  arise  between  the  two  nations  on  that 
account. 

If  I  read  German  colonial  policy  aright  the  German  Govern- 
ment have  no  idea  of  further  expansion.  That,  in  common  with 
other  nations  having  interests  in  far  distant  seas,  Germany  should 
wish  to  possess  coaling  stations  and  points  of  strategic  advantage, 
goes  without  saying,  but  these  wishes  being  attained  there  appears 
no  desire  for  any  increase  of  territory.  Indeed,  considerable  difficulty 
is  being  experienced  not  only  in  finding  a  German  population  to 
develop  the  colonies  now  in  possession,  but  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  heavy  expenditure  of  these  outlying  properties  is  not 
regarded  with  favour  by  a  large  section  of  dwellers  in  the  Father- 
land. The  increase  in  the  population  of  Germany,  which  goes 
on,  I  understand,  at  the  rate  of  800,000  to  900,000  annually,  is 
easily  absorbed  in  Germany  itself,  and  whereas  five  and  twenty 
years  ago  some  20,000  Germans  left  their  country  to  settle  for 
the  most  part  in  the  United  States  of  America  or  the  British 
Colonies,  during  the  last  decade  the  number  of  emigrants  has  not 
exceeded  30,000  all  told.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  increased 
prosperity  of  Germany  itself.  Industries  have  advanced  with 
such  rapidity  that  from  all  sides  complaints  are  heard  of  a  scarcity 
of  labour ;  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  agricultural,  mining,  or 
industrial  pursuits,  the  complaint  is  the  same.  Nor  is  this 
scarcity  of  labour  confined  to  the  country  districts.  In  the  towns 
one  hears  the  same  cry. 

These  facts  in  themselves  offer  a  strong  argument  against 
there  being  any  vital  necessity  for  territorial  expansion  on  the 
part  of  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  one  can  understand  the 
desire  of  a  great  nation  to  keep  what  it  has  and  to  develop  its 
colonial  possessions.  Moreover,  the  economy  of  nations,  like 
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everything  else,  changes,  and  some  day  Germany  may  feel  the 
effects  of  over-population  and  over-competition,  just  as  Great 
Britain  does  and  has  done  for  many  years  past.  Still,  I  do  not 
myself  see  why,  as  things  now  are,  without  the  promise  of  assist- 
ance, any  German  emigrant  should  for  choice  make  his  home 
in  a  German  colony  when  he  can  obtain  greater  advantages  for 
himself  and  family  in  the  more  settled  colonies  of  this  country.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  allude  to  emigrants  having  means  of  their  own. 
To  such  men  German  East  Africa,  for  instance,  offers  special 
facilities.  Nor  do  I  refer  to  the  adventurer.  My  remarks 
are  intended  for  the  ordinary  emigrant,  who  goes  to  a  colony  to 
work  his  way  up  as  an  agriculturist.  And  this  reminds  me  that 
in  our  own  colonies  we  have  a  large  population  sprung  from 
German  stock.  Sir  William  Lyne,  when  he  was  over  here,  told 
me  that  he  had  10,000  voters  in  his  constituency  of  German 
parentage,  and  that  this  element  in  his  electorate  was  in  every 
way  most  prosperous.  And  what  is  true  of  one  Australian  State 
is  doubtless  true  of  another;  and  what  is  true  of  one  British 
colony  is  doubtless  true  of  another  British  colony.  Surely,  then, 
with  so  extensive  a  blending  together  of  the  two  nations,  mis- 
understandings should  be  unknown.  Where  two  countries 
like  Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  working  together  for  the 
common  good  of  mankind  and  the  spread  of  civilisation  through- 
out the  world,  suspicion  and  mistrust  of  each  other's  intentions 
ought  not  to  exist. 

The  German  editors  came  over  to  England  to  know  more  of 
England,  and  we  went  to  Germany  to  know  more  of  Germany. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  pin-pricks  of  a  certain  section  of  the  German 
Press  disappeared  on  the  return  of  the  German  editors  to  their 
native  land,  and  I  am  not  altogether  sanguine  that  with  our 
return  the  pin-pricks  of  a  certain  section  of  the  British  Press  will 
disappear.  But  I  can  say  that  amongst  our  hosts  in  Germany 
we  had  not  only  the  editors  but  the  proprietors  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  more  influential  German  journals,  and  that  these 
gentlemen  expressed  themselves  as  most  friendly  disposed  towards 
this  country.  And  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  these  gentle- 
men I  have  every  confidence  that  nothing  will  emanate  from 
the  organs  under  their  control  likely  to  give  offence  to  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  British  people.  It  would  be  impertinent  on 
my  part  to  discuss  the  foreign  policy  of  any  British  newspaper, 
but  I  think  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  British  editors  who  went  to  Germany 
were  deeply  impressed  with  all  they  saw  and  heard. 

That  we  were  entertained  in  a  princely  manner  will  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  know  what  the  hospitality  of 
Germany  means,  but  that  we  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  meeting  and  discussing  affairs  with  practically  all  the 
members  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Cabinet  was  hardly  expected. 
Still  less  did  we  anticipate  so  great  a  favour  as  to  be  received  and 
entertained  by  the  Kaiser  himself.  It  was  open  to  us  to  ask 
what  questions  we  liked  of  anyone  and  everyone,  and  I  know 
many  of  us  seized  the  opportunity  that  awaited  us.  No  views 
were  pressed  upon  us.  We  put  our  own  questions,  and  without 
hesitation  the  answers  were  given.  At  least,  that  was  my  own 
experience.  I  speak  of  things  as  I  found  them,  and  all  I  can  say 
is  that  from  first  to  last  the  keynote  of  every  speech  and  every 
conversation  was  friendliness  to  this  country.  That  there  is  a 
genuine  feeling  of  good  fellowship  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Government  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  that  this  feeling  is 
equally  strong  throughout  the  country  I  can  testify  with  the  same 
confidence. 

In  these  conditions  it  is  with  feelings  of  high  expectation  that 
I  read  in  the  daily  papers  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  German 
Emperor  paying  a  visit  to  this  country  as  the  guest  of  the  King. 
Our  own  royal  family  and  that  of  Germany  are  so  closely  united 
by  ties  of  kinship  that  such  a  visit  would  in  other  circumstances 
be  regarded  quite  as  an  everyday  affair,  but  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  I  have  referred,  one  cannot  but  see  in  this  visit 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  both  monarchs  to  do  their  part  towards 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  nations. 
That  this  is  the  wish  of  the  German  Emperor  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced. That  it  is  also  the  wish  of  the  King  goes  without  saying. 
It  only  remains  for  the  newspapers  of  both  countries  to  do  their 
part,  and  the  end  cannot  fail  to  be  another  entente  cordiale — Great 
Britain  and  Germany. 

I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  offer  my  personal  thanks  to  Prince 
Hatzfeld  and  all  the  members  of  the  German  Committee,  who 
did  so  much  to  make  our  visit  the  delightful  visit  it  was.  That 
so  important  and  so  representative  a  body  of  gentlemen  should 
band  themselves  together  with  the  object  of  showing  us  their 
country  and  making  us  acquainted  with  their  people  and  their 
institutions  was  in  itself  a  high  compliment,  but  when  one 
knows  how  each  member  of  the  Committee  worked  to  secure  our 
comfort  and  promote  our  enjoyment  it  is  difficult  to  express 
adequately  one's  personal  gratitude.  Our  special  hosts  at  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort  and  Cologne,  I  thank  most 
cordially  for  their  bounteous  hospitality  and  splendid  generosity, 
and  in  conclusion  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  tender  my  most 
respectful  thanks  to  the  German  Emperor,  the  King  of  Saxony, 
and  the  Prince-Kegent  of  Bavaria. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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PREFERENCE   AND    RECENT   COMMERCIAL 
LEGISLATION   IN   AUSTRALIA 

BY  THE  HON.  SIR  WILLIAM  J.  LYNE,  K.C.M.G. 

(Commonwealth  Minister  of  State  for  Trade  and   Customs.) 

I  EEADILY  comply  with  the  request  of  the  editor  of  The 
Empire  Review  to  send  him  a  few  observations  on  matters  coming 
more  particularly  within  my  purview  as  Minister  for  Trade  and 
Customs  in  the  Commonwealth  Government.  But  as  my  time  is 
very  much  occupied,  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  only  do  this  by 
repeating  much  of  what  I  have  already  said  in  my  recent  address 
to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Nor  can  I,  in  the  limited 
space  at  my  command,  go  over  all  the  ground  that  I  should  wish 
to  cover.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  limit  my  remarks  to  matters 
arising  out  of  the  questions  of  Preferential  Trade  and  the  protec- 
tion of  Australian  industries,  concluding  with  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  special  advantages  which  Australia  offers  to  the  settler. 


I. 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE. 

As  regards  Preferential  Trade,  I  should  like  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  we  Australians  are  not  asking  any  special  favour  for 
our  country.  We  believe  the  views  we  hold  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Nor  are  these  views  peculiar  to 
Australians ;  they  are  identical  with  those  expressed  by  the  late 
Lord  Carnarvon,  when  addressing  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce twenty  years  ago: — "Within  the  compass  of  this  great 
Empire  you  have  all  the  products  of  nature  that  can  be  named. . .  . 
If  all  the  interests  and  parts  of  this  Empire  can  be  adequately 
bound  together,  the  commercial  interchange  of  necessities,  com- 
forts and  luxuries  ought  to  be  achieved  within  the  compass  of  our 
own  dominions." 

Another  error  is  the  supposed  idea  that  the  Colonies  are 
demanding  from  Great  Britain  a  duty  on  raw  materials.  Even 
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Mr.  Asquith  seems  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  this  misunder- 
standing, for  we  find  him  saying  in  the  House  of  Commons  that, 
"  You  cannot  give  a  preference  unless  you  impose  a  duty  against 
foreign  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  There  is  no  way  under 
heaven  by  which  the  thing  can  be  done  except  that."  In  face  of 
the  frequent  pronouncements  made  by  Colonial  Ministers  that 
they  do  not  ask  for  any  preference  on  raw  materials,  such  as 
wool,  cotton,  etc.,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Asquith 
misrepresenting  our  case  in  this  way.  Let  me  say  at  once  that 
no  such  duty  has  ever  been  suggested  by  the  Colonies. 

Again,  many  persons  in  England  have  quite  a  wrong  impression 
of  the  effect  of  our  tariff  in  Australia.  In  supporting  the  refusal 
of  any  consideration  for  our  preference  proposals  more  than  one 
opponent  has  stated  that  Australia  blocks  British  goods  by  an 
exorbitant  tariff.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  Kussia  has  a  tariff 
of  131  per  cent,  against  British  goods,  the  United  States  73  per 
cent.,  Canada  17  per  cent,  (even  with  the  preference),  while 
Australia's  actual  tariff  is  only  6  per  cent.*  Yet  it  is  said  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  prefer  to  trade  with  the  foreigner, 
who  taxes  them  130  per  cent.,  to  trading  with  their  kinsmen  who 
only  tax  them  6  per  cent. 

Judging  by  the  discussions  at  the  recent  Imperial  Conference, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  who  live  in  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire  are  far  more  alive  to  the  dangers  sur- 
rounding us  than  those  who  stay  at  home.  Let  me  cite  one  or 
two  matters  of  special  importance. 

During  the  last  twelve  years,  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available,  the  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Australian  waters 
has  increased  by  only  41  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Germany  has 
increased  by  155  per  cent.,  the  United  States  by  89  per  cent.,  and 
foreign  tonnage  as  a  whole  by  100  per  cent.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
however,  objects  to  percentages,  so  I  will  give  the  actual  figures. 
United  Kingdom  increase  1,192,685  tons  (from  2,917,540  to 
4,110,225),  Germany  608,304  tons  (393,001  to  1,001,305),  United 
States  460,137  tons  (519,252  to  979,389  tons),  and  foreign  as  a 
whole  2,055,460  tons  (1,989,053  to  4,044,513).  To  me  percent- 
ages or  figures  tell  the  same  story ;  but  if  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  thinks  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  know  that 
British  shipping  has  increased  by  one  million  odd  tons  as  com- 
pared with  two  million  of  the  foreigners  he  is  welcome  to  such 
consolation  as  the  actual  figures  may  give  him. 

Again,  twenty  years  ago,  of  £34,000,000  worth  of  imports 
into  Australia,  £25,000,000  came  from  Great  Britain.  Last  year 
of  £38,000,000  worth  of  imports  only  £23,000,000  came  from 
Great  Britain.  Is  not  this  actual  loss  of  £2,000,000  alarming, 

*  Narcotics  and  stimulants  are  excluded  in  this  calculation. 
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more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  £10,000,000  worth  of 
our  imports  last  year  came  from  the  foreigner  as  compared  with 
£5,000,000  twenty  years  ago?  Great  Britain  has  lost  13  per 
cent.,  while  the  foreigner  has  gained  100  per  cent. 

This,  of  course,  means  a  serious  loss  of  employment  to 
British  people.  Australia  wants  to  give  British  people  the  work 
and  the  wages  that  now  go  to  the  foreigner,  and  to  increase 
British  shipping.  Accordingly  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
passed  an  Act*  with  these  objects  in  view,  but  the  Act  was 
reserved,  and  one  of  the  main  objections  raised  by  the  Home 
Government  to  the  measure  is  to  the  clause  providing  that  the 
trade  to  which  we  gave  preference  should  be  carried  on  in  British 
ships  manned  by  British  crews.  I  hold  that  great  injury  is  done 
to  British  shipping  by  the  subsidies  paid  to  the  sailing  and  steam- 
ships by  foreign  countries  ;  and  certainly  in  Australian  waters  the 
decrease  in  British  trade  is  largely  accounted  for  by  these  sub- 
sidies. It  is  well  known  that  the  Imperial  Government  does  not 
intend  to  pursue  the  same  course  as  foreign  governments  in  the 
matter  of  subsidies,  so  we  must  find  other  means  to  attain  the 
same  end. 

I  have  compiled  a  list  of  over  £200,000,000  worth  of  British 
imports,  the  whole  of  which  can  be  supplied  within  the  Empire,  and 
if  some  slight  preference  were  given  to  your  kinsmen  oversea  they 
would  be  able  to  supply  them  at  rates  as  cheap  as  or  even  cheaper 
than  the  foreigner  does  now.  My  list  comprises  chiefly  grain, 
meat,  butter,  wine,  cheese  and  leather.  The  slight  preference 
suggested  would  not,  I  venture  to  assert,  make  your  people  one 
penny  the  poorer,  but  it  would  provide  an  additional  revenue  at 
the  expense  of  the  foreigner  and  create  a  fund  out  of  which 
Great  Britain  might  follow  Australia's  example  and  provide 
old-age  pensions.  And  one  must  remember  too  that  this  would 
relieve  the  community  of  the  enormous  burden  of  the  poor 
rate,  which  in  present  circumstances  falls  so  heavily  upon  the 
middle  classes. 

Our  opponents  shelter  themselves  behind  the  plea  that  the  sug- 
gested preference  must  raise  the  cost  of  food  to  the  working  classes. 
That  this  is  not  the  case  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1902, 
when  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  quarter  was  imposed  on  wheat  in 
Great  Britain,  the  price  fell  slightly,  while  it  rose  soon  after 
the  tax  was  removed.  Again  in  1892,  when  the  duty  on  wheat 
was  raised  in  Germany,  the  price  fell  9  per  cent. ;  and  in 
France  in  1895,  when  the  duty  was  raised,  bread  fell  7  per  cent. 
In  fact,  tariffs  on  wheat,  unless  excessive,  have  very  little  influence 
on  the  price.  It  is  a  commodity  regulated  far  more  by  conditions 
of  exchange,  currency,  transport  and  production.  Again,  it  is  often 
*  The  Customs  Tarifi  (British  Preference)  1906  Reserved  Act. 
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forgotten  in  Great  Britain,  where  popular  opinion  is  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  wheat  used  is  supplied  from  our  own 
possessions,  that  Great  Britain  is  a  British  possession.  Counting 
home  and  colonial  supplies,  it  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that 
55  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  consumed  in  Britain  in  1905  was  of 
British  production.  When  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  what 
becomes  of  the  argument  that  a  duty  of  two  shillings  a  quarter 
on  wheat  would  raise  the  price  of  bread?  The  contention  is 
ridiculous. 

Yet  this  little  duty  of  threepence  per  bushel  would  encourage 
the  Colonies  to  put  15  to  20  million  more  acres  of  their  land 
under  wheat  and  to  find  employment  for  200,000  more  men, 
Britons  I  hope,  who,  with  their  wives  and  families,  would  con- 
sume the  manufactured  products  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus 
increase  employment  in  the  old  country.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  dairying,  meat,  and  several  other  industries.  Another  reason 
why  this  trifling  duty  of  threepence  per  bushel  would  not  fall  upon 
the  consumer  is  because  it  would  be  encouraging  the  growth  of 
wheats,  such  as  the  strong  wheats  of  Canada  and  the  full-floured 
wheats  of  Australia.  A  bag  of  these  wheats  will  make  more  flour, 
and  that  flour,  on  account  of  its  greater  strength  and  nutriment, 
will  make  more  loaves  per  sack  than  the  weak-floured  wheats  of 
Argentina  and  Eussia.  In  fact,  a  200  Ib.  sack  of  Canadian  and 
the  Australian  stronger  floured  varieties  will  make  18  to  20  per 
cent,  more  bread  than  the  same  quantity  of  Russian  flour.  It 
is  on  these  points  far  more  than  on  a  trifling  duty  that  the  price 
of  bread  depends. 

But  unless  some  sort  of  preferential  arrangement  is  arrived  at 
it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies 
can  retain  even  their  present  place  in  the  British  markets.  A 
nation  cannot  stand  still.  It  must  either  go  forward  or  back- 
ward. Australia,  like  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  loses  much  in 
foreign  markets,  and  our  rivals  exclude  our  trade  with  impunity 
from  vast  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  For  instance,  the 
United  States  taxes  our  wool  over  50  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and 
European  markets  are  practically  shut  by  hostile  laws  to  our  meat 
and  butter. 

Some  fear  that  if  we  enter  into  this  bond  of  union  other  nations 
will  permanently  retaliate  and  injure  us.  That  they  will  per- 
manently do  so,  I  do  not  believe,  for  nearly  £60,000,000  worth  of 
German  exports  go  to  British  possessions,  over  40  per  cent,  of 
their  whole  exports  being  sold  within  the  British  dominions. 
Great  Britain  alone  takes  from  the  United  States  and  Germany 
goods  to  the  value  of  £150,000,000,  while  these  countries  only 
take  £54,000,000  of  British  goods.  Hence,  Great  Britain  gives 
three  times  the  employment  in  Germany  and  the  United  States 
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that  those  countries  give  to  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies  amount  to 
£143,000,000  annually,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  their  total 
exports,  and  the  United  States  will  not  jeopardise  this  market. 
On  the  contrary,  if  properly  handled,  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  will  take  off  the  burdens  they  now  place  on  our  export 
trade. 

Kecent  statistics  show  that  British  possessions  purchase  the 
enormous  sum  of  over  £800,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually. 
In  this  huge  purchasing  power,  if  all  combine,  lies  the  strength 
of  the  British  Empire.  Foreign  nations,  which  now  refuse 
to  buy  our  goods  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  other  nations, 
will  treat,  and  gladly  treat,  with  the  British  Empire  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  or  retaining  portions  of  this  immense  trade. 
And  this  leads  me  to  another  view,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  one,  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  Preferential 
Trade.  In  present  conditions : — The  British  consumer  pays  the 
foreign  farmer  and  workman  instead  of  his  own  kin  ;  he  pays  the 
foreign  railway  ;  and  worse  than  all  he  pays  foreign  ships  instead 
of  his  own  to  carry  his  merchandise.  On  the  mercantile  pre- 
dominance depends  naval  supremacy,  on  which  again  depends 
the  security  of  the  Empire.  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  are 
helping  to  build  up  huge  foreign  merchant  navies  which  will 
undermine  the  strength  of  the  Empire,  and  one  must  not  forget 
that  many  foreign  Powers  subsidise  their  mercantile  marine  with 
a  view  of  relying  on  it  as  a  reserve  in  time  of  war. 

Why  should  not  more  of  Britain's  vast  outlay  for  imported 
goods  go  towards  building  up  the  British  Colonies,  to  increasing 
their  wealth,  and  to  strengthening  the  British  and  Colonial 
merchant  navies  and  the  Empire  as  a  whole  ?  Colonial  agricul- 
ture goes  hand  in  hand  with  British  shipping,  increased  Colonial 
production  means  more  material  for  the  British  manufacturer  and 
greater  purchasing  power  for  the  people  as  a  whole.  Success  of 
one  means  success  of  both.  At  present  we,  as  a  whole  nation, 
are  not  utilising  our  powers.  Even  Adam  Smith,  the  most 
practical  of  writers,  tells  us  :  "  Ketaliatory  duties  are  a  matter  for 
deliberation,  when  a  foreign  nation  restrains  by  high  tariffs  or 
prohibition  the  importation  of  some  of  our  manufactories  into 
their  country."  All  approve  of  the  commercial  union  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  confederation  of  Canada,  and  the 
federation  of  Australia  and  of  South  Africa.  What  reason, 
then,  can  be  urged  against  the  commercial  union  of  the  British 
Empire  ? 
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II. 

PROTECTION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  INDUSTRIES 

Closely  allied  with  Preferential  Trade  is  the  protection  of  our 
own  industries  against  the  evil  effects  of  monopolies  and  the 
dumping  of  goods  on  our  shores  to  serve  the  aims  of  some  of 
these  huge  monopolies.  For  some  years  past  many  of  Australia's 
rising  industries  have  been  in  jeopardy  because  it  suited  those 
connected  with  some  great  foreign  monopoly  to  dump  goods  on 
our  shores,  often  below  cost  price,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  out  a  new  industry.  Hence  we  passed  an  Act  "  for  the 
repression  of  destructive  monopolies."  Under  this  Act,  the 
purport  of  which  I  am  going  to  explain,  any  person  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  £500  who  tries  to  destroy  by  means  of  unfair  com- 
petition any  Australian  industry  advantageous  to  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  introduction  of 
a  measure  to  restrict  the  evil  influence  of  monopolies  and  to 
relieve  the  injury  and  dislocation  to  legitimate  trade,  occasioned 
by  the  dumping  of  goods,  would  escape  hostile  criticism.  It 
would  have  been  remarkable  were  it  otherwise.  Indeed,  the 
absence  of  hostile  criticism  would  have  shaken  my  own  faith  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  our  object. 

But  as  usual,  when  there  is  an  attempt  to  discredit  any  legis- 
lative effort  to  control  the  operations  of  monopolistic  trusts  and 
trade  pirates,  the  real  substantial  object  at  issue  is  carefully  kept 
out  of  sight,  and  imaginary  dangers  of  interference  with  legitimate 
industry,  the  rights  of  property  and  of  individuals  are  discussed. 
These  misrepresentations,  however,  are  fairly  well  understood 
and  taken  at  their  proper  value  by  the  people  of  Australia.  If 
Australia  has  not  suffered  acutely  from  the  controlling  influence 
of  monopolistic  combines  it  has  had  some  experience  of  the 
influence  of  corporations  and  individuals  who,  by  combination 
or  by  the  possession  of  exclusive  rights,  have  hindered  settle- 
ment, regulated  prices,  and  controlled  certain  branches  of  trade, 
to  the  serious  loss  and  disadvantage  of  the  people. 

It  is,  however,  the  disclosures  concerning  the  growth  and 
operations  of  these  monopolies  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that 
caused  the  people  of  Australia  to  reflect,  and  determined  them 
not  to  wait  to  grapple  with  the  question  until  the  devastating 
power  of  monopoly  had  developed  and  obtained  too  tight  a  grip. 
So  far  in  our  public  life  we  have  escaped  its  pernicious  influ- 
ence. Whatever  drawbacks  there  may  be  discovered  in  our 
elective  or  political  systems,  the  money  influence,  corruption, 
the  political  machine,  and  bosses  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  have  not  found,  and  w§  desire  shall  not  find,  a 
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congenial  atmosphere  for  their  successful  operation  in  Australia. 
We  are  determined  to  discourage  all  attempts  at  combination  or 
monopoly  "in  the  restraint  of  trade"  to  the  injury  of  our 
industries,  consumers,  producers,  or  workers. 

No  person  engaged  in  legitimate  industrial  enterprise  need  fear 
the  slightest  molestation.  No  bond  fide  competition  in  trade, 
whether  from  within  or  without  the  Commonwealth,  will  meet 
with  the  least  interference  or  discouragement.  Some  fears  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  provisions  restricting  the  pr/ctice  of  what 
is  known  as  "  dumping  "  goods.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  if  we  are  to  successfully  encourage  local  industry  and 
ensure  regular  employment  and  fair  remuneration  to  our  workers, 
some  protection  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  swamping  of  the  local 
market,  and  attendant  dislocation  of  trade  by  the  influx  of  goods 
at  much  less  than  cost  of  production.  But  Australian  law  is  not 
exercised  and  enforced  at  the  caprice  of  any  official  or  political 
party  in  power,  but  by  a  Justice  of  the  High  Court  from  whom 
there  lies  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  full  High  Court.  We  have 
already  had  to  put  the  Act  into  force  on  one  or  two  occasions  to 
protect  our  industries  against  unfair  competition.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  our  Australian-made  harvesters.  This  wonderful 
machine  is  an  Australian  invention,  yet  we  found  that  our 
American  friends  had  adopted  our  ideas  and  were  landing  these 
machines  on  our  coast  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  For  reasons 
that  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into,  we  found  a  12£  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duty  did  not  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  so  we  have 
imposed  a  definite  tax  of  £12  on  every  harvester  that  comes  into 
Australia.  The  success  of  our  manufacturing  industries  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  seems  difficult  to  realise 
that  fifty-five  years  ago  less  than  2000  persons  were  engaged  in 
the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  pursuits  of  Australia.  We  have 
cared  for  our  industries,  so  that  last  year  £70,000,000  of  capital 
was  employed  in  these  factories,  and  over  220,000  persons 
engaged  in  them.  Our  laws  ensure  for  all  factory  workers  good 
wages,  wholesome,  safe  and  pleasant  conditions,  and  adequate 
protection  for  persons  using  machinery.  The  Commonwealth 
takes  a  paternal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  workers,  and  in  return 
its  workers  are  individually  among  the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 

And  now  a  word  respecting  another  very  useful  Act  we 
passed  through  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  last  year — the 
Commerce  Act.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  strong  public 
opinion  which  has  been  steadily  growing  in  Australia  as  to 
the  necessity  for  legislation  to  more  fully  protect  consumers 
and  honest  traders  against  falsely  described  and  impure  and 
unwholesome  goods.  It  affects  imports  and  exports  alike.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Australian  Commerce  Act  is  an  extension  of  the 
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British  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  Under  the  latter  Act  no  goods 
can  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  bearing  a  false  description. 
It  appeared  to  me,  however,  to  be  a  weakness  of  the  Act  that  if  the 
goods  bore  no  description  at  all  anything  might  be  imported.  So  in 
Australia  we  have  gone  farther,  and  with  certain  articles,  such  as 
jewellery,  medicine,  foods,  and  fabrics,  a  description  of  their 
contents  must  be  given.  So  with  spirits,  we  require  to  know  that 
they  are  pure  ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  brandy,  it  must  be  the 
product  of  the  grape,  and  not  less  than  two  years  old.  And  for 
whisky,  after  January  next,  a  guarantee  will  have  to  be  given  that 
the  spirit  has  been  matured  in  wood  for  not  less  than  two  years. 
In  respect  to  wines  we  also  want  to  know  that  they  are  pure 
and  good  and  where  they  have  been  manufactured. 

Our  Act  further  provides  that  the  country  in  which  the  goods 
were  made  should  be  clearly  marked.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  Australian  view  in  this  matter  will  materially  benefit 
British  trade,  since  the  necessity  for  stating  the  country  of 
origin  of  foreign  goods  bearing  English  words  is  likely  to  induce 
merchants  to  trade  in  the  genuine  British  article.  This  feature 
of  our  law  is  one  of  its  most  important  provisions,  the  object 
being  to  put  a  stop  to  the  enormous  injury  that  was  done  to 
British  manufacturers  by  the  introduction  of  foreign-made  goods 
professedly  but  not  actually  of  British  origin,  and  often  of  inferior 
quality  to  the  latter. 

Dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  as  to  the 
prescribed  description  to  be  applied  to  medicines  and  apparel,  but 
this  is  only  due  to  misunderstanding.  Whenever  the  actual  pro- 
visions of  the  law  have  been  explained  this  feeling  of  irritation 
and  apprehension  has  disappeared.  We  are  determined  to  insist 
upon  true  descriptions  of  goods,  and  only  persons  who  have  cause 
to  fear  publicity  are  likely  to  object  to  our  methods  of  securing 
fair  dealing  and  honest  trading.  The  Act  was  passed  to  ensure 
that  only  pure,  wholesome  and  honest  goods  should  be  exported 
from  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  that  goods  coming  into  the 
Commonwealth  should  clearly  specify  exactly  what  they  contain. 

Several  matters  showed  the  need  of  this  legislation.  Take 
infants'  food.  A  Royal  Commission  sat  recently  in  Australia  and 
reported  that  more  children's  lives  were  lost  through  eating  these 
foods,  many  of  which  were  of  an  injurious  nature,  than  by  any 
epidemic.  Again,  jewellery  was  coming  in,  spurious  jewellery, 
rolled  gold  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  which  not  being  marked  were 
sold  at  fabulous  prices.  The  Commerce  Act  decrees  that  every 
piece  of  jewellery  of  sufficient  size  shall  be  marked. 

But  not  only  has  the  necessity  for  the  Commerce  Act  been  felt 
in  regard  to  imported  goods,  the  rapidly  growing  importance  of 
Australian  exported  produce  has  also  forced  upon  public  attention 
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the  necessity  for  some  general  supervision  in  order  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  Australian  products  may  be  maintained  and  raised  to  the 
highest  possible  excellence.  I  know  the  leather  merchants  in  the 
old  country  are  thankful  for  the  passing  of  this  Act.  For, 
whereas,  formerly  loadings  of  sugar,  glucose,  and  even  barium,  were 
secretly  made,  now  any  such  undue  loadings  have  to  be  stated  on 
the  export  certificate.  So  a  buyer  of  Australian  leather  now  knows 
whether  he  is  buying  leather  worth  Is.  per  lb.,  or  sugar  worth  Id. 
per  lb.  Butter  importers  and  others  are  also  congratulating  us 
upon  the  honesty  of  Australians  in  their  export  trade.  The 
grading  of  butter  is  a  guarantee  that  none  but  the  purest 
Australian  butter  can  reach  Great  Britain. 

Yet  when  the  Commerce  Act  was  suggested  as  a  means  for 
coping  to  a  large  extent  with  these  undesirable  practices  many 
and  loud  protests  were  uttered  against  "interference  with  private 
enterprise."  Persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  reap  gain  by 
such  means  could  not  be  expected  to  look  complacently  upon 
any  attempt  to  rob  them  of  their  "  vested  interests."  Misrepre- 
sentation has  played  a  very  large  part  in  connection  with  the 
Commerce  Act  both  in  and  out  of  Australia,  but  wherever  and 
whenever  the  truth  has  been  made  known  the  force  of  public 
opinion  in  support  of  the  law  has  been  revealed. 

High  standards  have  been  set  by  which  the  excellence  of 
Australian  goods  may  be  maintained  and  improved.  Means 
have  been  provided  by  which  the  producers  may  be  advised 
of  defects  in  their  products,  and  finally  there  is  a  Government 
guarantee  of  purity  and  excellence  in  the  form  of  a  brand  on 
the  goods  and  a  certificate  to  accompany  them.  This  Govern- 
ment guarantee  is  not  compulsory,  but  it  is  being  sought  by 
the  great  majority  of  Australian  exporters,  and  there  is  gratifying 
evidence  that  it  is  also  appreciated  in  Great  Britain.  The 
guarantee  has  now  been  in  existence  for  over  six  months,  and 
its  rapid  rise  in  public  favour  in  that  period  stimulates  the  hope 
that  in  a  very  brief  time,  not  only  will  the  whole  of  the  Australian 
produce  dealt  with  under  the  law  bear  it,  but  that  it  will  be 
insisted  upon  by  those  other  countries  which  buy  from  us. 


III. 

AUSTKALIA'S  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  Australians  are  the  best  fed  people 
in  the  world.  The  consumption  of  meat  per  inhabitant — 233  Ibs. 
per  annum — is  more  than  double  that  of  Great  Britain  (which 
itself  is  far  in  excess  of  any  other  European  country),  and  55  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States.  But  while  the 
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prosperity  of  our  people  enables  them  to  expend  larger  sums 
than  is  possible  in  other  countries  on  personal  comforts,  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  note  that,  in  one  particular  at  least,  they  are  not 
given  to  excess.  The  consumption  of  spirits,  2*3  proof  gallons 
per  head,  is  without  exception  considerably  less  than  that  of  all 
the  principal  European  countries,  and  also  less  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  consumption  of  malt  liquors  is  also  very 
moderate,  and  that  of  wines  very  small.  Considering  the  large 
preponderance  of  males  over  females  in  Australia,  and  also  the 
high  average  incomes  of  the  Australian  people,  this  moderation 
is  the  more  noticeable  in  comparison  with  other  nations.  The 
Australian  born  is  not  a  spirit  drinker,  and  spirit  drinking  has 
declined  as  the  proportion  of  the  population  born  in  Australia  has 
increased. 

Regarding  the  wealth  of  our  pastoral,  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources,  during  the  last  fifty-five  years  Australia  has  produced 
£650,000,000  worth  of  minerals— almost  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain ;  during  the  same  period  our 
wool  production  has  amounted  to  £670,000,000  in  value.  The 
present  annual  export  reaches  nearly  £20,000,000.  Turning  to 
comparatively  new  industries,  last  year  we  exported  wheat  and  flour 
to  the  value  of  £6,130,670  and  butter  to  the  value  of  £3,240,574. 

Having  lived  in  Australia  all  my  life,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
say  something  about  the  climate.  Taking  summer  and  winter 
all  round,  one  can  wish  for  no  better  climatic  conditions.  In 
Sydney  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  only  70*8,  and  the  mean 
winter  53  •  9,  and  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  been  to  both  places 
that  the  far  famed  resorts  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  Pacific  slopes  of  New  South  Wales  for 
natural  salubrity  and  for  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  summer 
and  winter.  That  the  climate  is  a  healthy  one  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  death  rate  of 
Australia  was  only  12  per  1000  as  compared  with  17  per  1000 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  21  per  1000  in  Germany.  Or  if  we 
take  last  year's  figures  alone  the  death  rate  for  the  Common- 
wealth was  only  10*8  per  1000,  a  record  almost  without  parallel 
in  any  country  in  the  world.  The  death  rate  is  far  lower  than 
that  of  any  European  country,  and  the  reason  is  clear. 

The  people  of  Australia  live  under  more  favourable  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  food,  housing,  comfort,  wages,  freedom  and 
enjoyment  of  all  that  tends  to  content  and  happiness  than 
those  of  any  European  country.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  any  part  of  the  world  there  is  to  be  found  a  country  where 
the  necessities,  comforts,  and  pleasure  of  existence  are  so  easily 
obtainable  and  so  generally  enjoyed  by  all  classes. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  LYNE. 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY   EDWARD    DICEY,   C.B. 
THE    END    OF    THE    DUMA 

ON  the  15th  of  last  month  the  third  and  last  of  the  Dumas 
was  formally  dissolved  by  an  Imperial  Ukase  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Czar,  and  the  consent,  if  not  at  the  instigation,  of  M.  Stolypin, 
and  doubtless  to  the  astonishment  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  had  committed  the  incredible  folly  of  an- 
nouncing on  his  authority  as  Prime  Minister  of  England  and 
as  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Party  that  la  Duma  est  morte,  vive  la 
Duma. 

It  may,  and  probably  will,  be  urged  by  the  followers  of  Sir 
Henry  that  the  Duma  is  still  alive  though  no  longer  kicking,  as 
the  decree  of  its  dissolution  is  accompanied  by  an  announcement 
that  the  elections  for  the  next  Duma  are  to  take  place  in  September 
next.  Credat  Judc&us  Apelles.  The  decree  is  also  accompanied 
by  the  promulgation  of  a  new  electoral  law  infringing  one  of  the 
essential  guarantees  of  the  brand  new  constitution  that  the 
electoral  laws  shall  not  be  altered  without  the  consent  of 
the  Duma.  The  concluding  paragraph  shows  that  the  idea  of 
granting  any  form  of  constitutional  self-government  has  at  last 
been  absolutely  abandoned  by  the  Czar  of  all  the  Eussias.  The 
paragraph  runs  thus  :— 

God  has  given  us  the  power  of  a  Czar  over  our  people.  It  is  before  His 
Throne  that  we  shall  answer  for  the  destinies  of  the  State  of  Russia.  Believing 
this,  we  have  made  a  firm  resolution  to  carry  on  to  the  very  end  the  great  work 
begun  by  us  of  the  reformation  of  Russia.  We  give  Russia  a  new  electoral  law, 
and  have  ordered  its  promulgation  in  the  Senate.  From  our  faithful  subjects 
we  look  for  united  and  vigorous  service  in  the  direction  indicated  by  us  for  the 
country  whose  sons  have  been  in  all  times  the  firm  support  of  its  strength, 
greatness,  and  glory. 

If  these  words  do  not  imply  the  immediate  restoration  of 
absolute  autocracy  and  the  indefinite  postponement  of  any  kind 
of  constitutional  government,  words  have  no  meaning. 
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My  readers  will  admit  that  from  the  date  of  the  October 
massacres  at  St.  Petersburg  I  have  stated  persistently  that  in  the 
conflict  between  the  advocates  of  a  Parliamentary  regime  and  the 
partisans  of  the  Czar  the  chances  of  success  are  enormously  in 
favour  of  the  latter.     The  result  has,  so  far,  justified  my  anticipa- 
tions.    I  have  little  doubt  they  will  be  justified  to  the  end.     This 
conviction,  however,  gives  me  no  personal  satisfaction.    It  would,  I 
acknowledge,  be  an  advantage  to  the  great  Slav  Empire  of  the  North 
if  her  people  were  qualified  to  govern  themselves  under  Parlia- 
mentary institutions,  but  as  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  absolutely 
unfit  for  political  liberty,  I  see  no  good  in  extolling  them  for  imagi- 
nary qualifications  they  do  not  possess,  or  are  ever  likely  to  possess, 
for  many  years  to  come.     To  speak  the  plain  truth,  the  Russian 
nation,    as   a   body,    are  ignorant,    illiterate,    superstitious,   and 
probably  the  least  civilised  nation  to  be  found  in  the  continent 
of  Europe.     There  is  in  Eussia  practically  no  middle-class.     The 
nobles   have   acquired  a  certain   tincture   of   superficial   culture, 
possess  a  marvellous  facility  of  picking  up  foreign  languages  and 
in  assimilating  foreign  ideas  without  judgment  or  discretion.     The 
party  in  favour  of  constitutional  reform  is  composed  of  professors, 
doctors,  lawyers,  mostly  of  foreign  extraction,  officials  who  com- 
mand no  respect  and  exercise  no  influence  amidst  the  masses, 
who  are  hated  by  the  nobles  and  despised  by  the  peasants.     From 
time   immemorial    the    Moujiks,   who    form    the   overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Russian  people,  have  learnt  to  look  on  the  Czar  as 
their  one  protector  against  the  oppression  of  the  large  landowners 
and  as  the  sole  author  of  their  own  emancipation  from  serfdom.    It 
is  impossible,  as  Burke  said,  to  indict  a  whole  nation,  and  I  do  not 
question  for  one  moment  that  there  are  some  sincere  and  even 
some  intelligent  men  amidst  the  motley  mass  of  fanatics,  im- 
postors and  cranks  who  constitute  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  in 
favour  of  Parliamentary  institutions.      The   adherents  of  these 
reforms,   however,  are  not  to  be  found  amidst  the  peasantry. 
They  can  understand  a  cry  for  the  extermination  of  the  nobles, 
for   the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  for  the   burning  of   their 
mansions,   for  the   massacre  of  judges,  officials,  tax-collectors, 
village  usurers  and  any  persons  who  stand  in  the  way  of  a  general 
jacquerie,  but  the  very  idea  of  law  and  order  being  installed  in 
Russia   as   a  permanency  under  parliamentary  institutions   not 
only  excites  no  enthusiasm  in  the  Moujik's   mind  but  fills  him 
with  positive  indignation. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  Moujik  character,  judged 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  is  the  almost  animal  confidence  he 
has  in  the  Czar  as  his  best  friend  and  as  the  vicegerent  of 
God  on  earth.  His  religion,  though  the  least  spiritual  of  any 
Christian  creed,  has  perhaps  on  that  very  account  an  extra.- 
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ordinary  hold  on  his  imagination.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
Kussian  commune  which,  while  preaching  the  wildest  socialism, 
might  clamour  for  a  war  with  Turkey  and  the  extermination  of 
Islam.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  a  Eussian  commune 
which,  while  committing  crimes  "  causing  humanity  to  shudder," 
would  call  out  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church.  The  Czar,  as  the  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  owes, 
I  think,  no  small  part  of  the  immunity  he  has  enjoyed  hitherto 
from  assassination  to  the  reverence  he  still  inspires  amidst  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Eussian  people ;  and  I  think  the  dominant 
sentiment  caused  by  the  coup  d'etat,  which  has  upset  the  Duma 
and  sent  its  prominent  members  to  jail,  will  be  one  of  satisfaction 
that  the  Czar  has  "  come  into  his  own  again." 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  English  papers  which  have  espoused 
with  such  zeal  the  cause  of  the  Duma,  have  been  led  astray  by 
their  accepting  as  gospel  truth  the  views  furnished  them  by  the 
Eeform  party  in  Eussia,  and  by  declining  to  look  at  facts  as 
they  are,  instead  of  as  pro-Eussian  partisans  might  have  wished 
them  to  be.  To  the  very  last  the  extreme  Eadical  section  of  the 
British  Press  went  on  assuring  its  readers  that  the  Czar  would 
never  summon  up  courage  to  send  the  Duma  about  its  business, 
and  that  in  this  most  improbable  event  the  world  would  witness 
the  uprising  of  a  great  people,  before  which  the  Czar  would  be 
forced  into  cancelling  his  dismissal  of  the  Duma.  Up  to  the 
date  at  which  I  write  nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  this 
assertion.  The  great  people  has  not  yet  arisen  in  its  wrath. 
There  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  daily  lists  of  criminal  out- 
rages, committed  by  Eussian  anarchists  and  socialists  with  most 
brutal  cruelty,  upon  fellow-countrymen  of  their  own  who  had 
either  incurred  their  displeasure  or  simply  chanced  to  stand  in 
their  way. 

The  suppression  of  the  Duma  has,  in  fact,  fallen  flat.  It  would 
be  absurd  in  such  a  country,  as  Holy  Eussia  is  to-day,  to  assume 
that  the  restoration  of  order  is  even  now  in  sight,  but  there  seems 
considerable  reason  to  suppose  that  the  reign  of  terror,  which  lasted 
throughout  the  session  now  suspended  by  a  coup  d'etat,  the  so- 
called  reformers  had  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  comparatively 
educated  classes,  and  had  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  solus  reipublica,  justified  any 
measures,  however  irregular  and  inhumane,  by  which  anarchy  could 
be  crushed  and  order  restored.  It  was  obvious  to  common  sense 
that  an  adequate  system  of  stern  repression  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Duma  with  the  Executive, 
and  that,  as  the  former  declined  this  co-operation,  as  being  an 
infraction  of  their  Parliamentary  rights,  they  had  got  to  go.  It  is 
this  conviction,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  which  has  led  the  Eussian 
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public  to  acquiesce  in  the  suppression  of  the  Duma  with  uncon- 
cern, if  not  with  absolute  approval.  The  chief  ground  for  any 
hope  that  Eussia  is  about  to  see  the  end  of  her  internal  troubles, 
and  may  possibly  recover  her  former  authority  abroad  rests  on 
the  conviction  above  stated. 


THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 

It  is  of  evil  augury  for  the  success  of  the  Peace  Conference  now 
assembled  at  the  instance  of  Russia  that  it  should  have  held  its 
inaugural  sitting  on  the  self-same  day  as  that  on  which  the  Czar 
had  suppressed  the  Duma,  had  scouted  all  idea  of  Constitutional 
Government,  and  had,  by  the  ukase  he  had  issued,  declared  him- 
self once  more  an  absolute  dictator,  the  God  appointed  Lord 
and  master  whose  will  is  law,  and  who  owes  no  duty  for  his 
actions  to  any  one  but  God  alone.  A  sovereign  who  acts  upon 
such  principles  in  respect  to  his  own  people  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  scrupulous  in  respect  to  foreign  Powers.  Yet  this  is  the 
potentate  who  has  summoned  the  Powers  to  take  counsel 
together  as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion and  international  codes,  whose  authority  all  the  signatory 
Powers  are  asked  to  recognise. 

Neither  the  author  of  this  hypothetical  League  of  Peace,  nor 
any  of  the  believers  in  a  coming  millennium  has  ever  been  able  to 
explain  how  the  authority  of  these  International  Courts  or  codes 
is  to  be  upheld  in  the  event  of  any  one  of  the  signatory  Powers 
declining  to  abide  by  their  decisions.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  which  forms  the  nearest 
approximation  to  a  genuine  league  of  peace  the  world  has  ever 
known,  the  council  had,  in  theory,  the  power  to  delegate  to  any 
member  of  the  confederacy  the  duty  of  executing  judgment 
against  any  other  member  who  declined  to  obey  the  authority 
of  the  council.  Nobody  seriously  proposes  that  if  any  first  class 
Power,  such  as  Italy,  should  fail  to  obey  the  mandate  of  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration,  the  Court  should  delegate  France 
to  coerce  Italy,  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  to  go  to  war  with  Italy, 
until  the  latter  had  seen  the  error  of  her  ways  and  had  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  Hague  tribunal.  The  idea  is  too  absurd  to  need 
refutal.  The  story  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  as  narrated  in 
a  very  able  article  published  in  the  original  edition  of  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  comes  to  the  following  conclusion  : 

Wise  and  humane  as  were  the  objects  of  the  Amphictyons,  yet  wherever 
they  actively  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  during  their  historical  period, 
we  find  that  they  were  more  powerful  for  evil  than  for  good.  .  .  .  The  very 
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first  time  that  the  Amphictyons  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  we  find  them 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  their  institution.  We  allude  to  the 
Orisscean  or  first  sacred  war,  which  broke  out  in  594  B.C.  and  lasted  till  585  B.C. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  may  not  be  the  epitaph  which  may 
have  to  be  inscribed  on  the  present  attempt  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration  without  any  power  of  upholding  its 
judgment  by  anything  more  potent  than  moral  force.  The  first 
intervention  of  the  Hellenic  League  of  Peace  ended  in  war. 
The  Hague  Conference  may  end  in  a  like  result :  absit  omen. 
The  sooner,  however,  the  solemn  farce  now  being  acted  at  the 
Hague  can  be  ended  the  better  for  the  interests  of  peace  and  of 
international  amity. 

So  far  the  only  progress  affected  has  been  a  suggestion  that 
certain  subjects  should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress,  such  as  the  establishment  of  an  International  Court  of 
Appeal  in  the  case  of  vessels  taken  as  prizes  in  the  event  of  war, 
that  privateering  should  be  forbidden,  and  that  the  shipment 
of  contraband  of  war  in  neutral  vessels  should  be  declared  an 
international  offence.  In  themselves  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  those  suggestions,  supposing  in  the  first  place  they  can  be 
made  capable  of  enforcement,  and  secondly  if  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  vital  interests  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
nations  represented  at  the  Congress.  The  fact  that  the  suggestions 
are  endorsed  by  the  delegates  of  England  and  Germany  seems 
to  show  that  the  Governments  of  these  two  great  maritime 
Powers  see  no  primd  facie  objection  to  their  favourable  consider- 
ation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  final  decision  will  be  come  to 
not  on  any  abstract  or  sentimental  consideration,  but  on  a  serious 
study  of  the  practical  effect  any  change  in  the  conditions 
of  modern  warfare  must  produce  on  maritime  or  industrial 
interests. 

England  would  undoubtedly  gain  greatly  if  her  immense 
mercantile  fleet  should  be  exempted  from  the  risk  of  capture  by 
privateers.  On  the  other  hand,  she  would  suffer  greatly  if  she 
was  debarred  from  exercising  the  right  of  search,  and  if,  in 
the  event  of  contraband  of  war  being  found  aboard,  she  was 
deprived  of  the  right  to  capture  neutral  vessels  and  justifying  their 
capture  by  her  own  prize  courts.  I  am  confident  that  Germany 
will  not  bind  herself  to  any  approval  of  the  proposals  suggested 
without  serious  and  impartial  study  of  her  own  interests.  I  cannot 
feel  the  same  confidence  with  regard  to  England  under  our  present 
Prime  Minister,  who  with  "  a  light  heart "  seriously  proposed 
to  open  the  Conference  by  a  voluntary  reduction  of  the  British 
Navy,  under  the  delusion  that  this  would  induce  all  European 
Powers  to  follow  England's  self-denying  ordinance,  and  to  submit 
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to  a  proportionate  reduction  of  their  own  forces.  Fortunately  we 
have  been  saved  from  the  consequences  of  this  act  of  unwisdom 
by  the  action  of  Germany  in  letting  it  be  known  that  she  would 
take  no  part  in  even  discussing  at  the  Conference  any  reduction 
of  her  own  military  or  naval  strength.  Thanks  to  German 
initiative  similar  declarations  have  been  made  by  Austria  and 
Italy  and,  somewhat  less  curtly,  by  France;  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  scheme  for  European  disarmament  is 
now  consigned  to  the  place  for  which  it  is  best  fitted — the 
waste-paper  basket. 


ANGLO-GERMAN  RELATIONS 

To  my  thinking,  the  chief  importance  in  the  attitude  taken 
recently  by  Germany  in  joining  with  Great  Britain  in  propounding 
certain  reforms  which  might  with  advantage  be  discussed  at  the 
Hague  Conference  lies  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  increased 
friendliness  between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  of  Europe. 
Recent  events  have  tended  to  dispel  in  our  country  the  notion, 
propagated  by  the  French  Press,  and  supported  by  a  section  of  our 
British  Press,  which  derives  its  information  about  Germany  from 
Parisian  correspondents.  Our  public  has  learnt  by  this  time  that 
Germany  is  not  devoured  by  an  intense  desire  for  such  an  exten- 
sion of  Parliamentary  authority  as  to  seriously  impair  the  authority 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  Germany  is  not  on  the  eve  of  a  popular 
insurrection  under  Socialist  influences.  The  result  of  the  recent 
elections  has  well-nigh  knocked  the  Socialist  party  in  the  Beichs- 
rath  out  of  existence.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Kaiser  represents 
German  ideas,  German  interests  and  German  ambitions  far  more 
faithfully  than  they  could  be  represented  by  any  system  of  party 
government,  and  that  the  Welt  Politik,  of  which  the  Emperor  is 
the  advocate  and  Prince  Billow  the  exponent — a  policy  which  of 
necessity  involves  the  possession  of  a  powerful  fleet — commands 
the  sympathy  of  the  German  nation.  On  our  side  the  British 
public  have  begun  to  perceive  that  our  entente  cordiale  with 
France,  though  popular  with  this  country,  might  easily  lead  us 
into  a  difficult  position  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  exaggerate 
its  importance. 

We  have  realised  that  we  have  not  the  power,  even  if  we 
had  the  wish,  to  dictate  to  Germany  about  the  size  of  her  own 
army  or  fleet  any  more  than  Germany  has  the  right  to  dictate  to 
England  the  number  of  her  naval  and  military  forces.  This  being 
so  it  is  our  interest  not  to  allow  philo-French  sympathies  to  impair 
our  friendship  for  Germany.  The  conception  that  Prince  Billow 
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was  hostile  to  England  either  in  his  ideas  or  in  his  policy  has 
been  dispelled  by  the  broad  light  of  day ;  and  we  have  had  recent 
testimony  from  British  visitors  to  the  Fatherland  that  his  personal 
sentiments  are  in  harmony  with  the  courtesy  he  has  displayed 
throughout  his  diplomatic  relations  with  England,  no  matter 
what  Ministry  might  be  in  office.  It  is  an  instance  of  his 
Majesty  the  King's  great  knowledge  of  foreign  politics  and 
of  his  close  acquaintance  with  foreign  courts  that  he  should 
have  selected  the  present  moment,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
to  invite  his  Imperial  nephew  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Windsor 
Castle.  And  if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  this  royal 
visit  should  take  place  shortly,  it  will  do  much  more  than 
any  number  of  International  Conferences  to  establish  per- 
manent friendly  relations  between  our  respective  countries, 
and  to  remove  an  impression  in  the  German  mind  that  the 
treaties  recently  concluded  between  England  and  Spain  and 
between  France  and  Spain  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their 
possessions  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  were  dictated 
by  hostility  to  Germany.  The  impression  is  utterly  erroneous. 
But  it  is  not  absolutely  unreasonable  from  a  German  point  of 
view.  The  treaties  in  question  were  intended — at  any  rate  in  as 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned — to  secure  complete  protection 
for  the  possessions  of  England,  France  and  Spain  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  in  the  Atlantic.  By  these  treaties  the  three  above- 
named  Powers  pledge  themselves  to  uphold  the  "status  quo" 
on  the  Western  and  North  African  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco. 

The  treaties,  we  are  assured  by  the  extreme  partisans  of  the 
French  Eepublic,  are  only  the  logical  consequences  of  the  Anglo- 
French  entente  and  the  agreements  already  made  between  France 
and  Spain  concerning  Morocco.  According  to  the  German  con- 
tention the  relations  between  France,  Morocco  and  Spain,  are 
regulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras,  not  by  any  subsequent 
private  arrangements  between  France  and  Spain,  even  if  they  are 
approved  by  England.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  contention  is 
correct.  If  France  and  Spain,  together  with  England,  establish 
the  precedent  that  in  a  question  which  concerns  German  interests, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  may  be  safely  disregarded  in  the  West, 
it  follows  logically  that  Germany  may  be  left  out  in  the  cold  in 
the  Far  East  as  well  as  the  near  West.  At  the  present  day 
the  most  valuable  colonial  possession  of  the  Fatherland  is  her 
"  sphere  of  influence  "  in  Kai  Tchou,  over  which  province  China 
granted  her  in  1898  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease.  Supposing  China, 
under  the  tutelage  of  Japan,  should  become,  as  she  well  may 
become,  a  formidable  military  Power,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
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permanency  of  Germany's  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kai  Tchou  might  easily  be  endangered. 

England  and  France  by  their  treaties  with  Japan  are  secured 
against  any  attack  on  their  colonial  possessions,  and  Germany 
would  have  some  not  irrational  ground  of  complaint  if  she  was  left 
out  in  the  cold  in  the  Far  East,  as  she  has  recently  been  in  the 
near  West.  I  am  convinced  that  the  British  Government  has  no 
intention  whatever  of  endeavouring  to  isolate  Germany  in  Europe, 
or  still  less  in  China,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  fairly  complain 
if  our  action  in  apparently  ignoring  the  rights  conferred  upon 
Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  should  give  umbrage  to  the 
Colonial  party  in  Germany  and  should  seem  to  them  inconsistent 
with  our  professions  of  friendship  and  good-will.  If  this  is  so, 
the  visit  to  which  I  have  referred  would  probably  do  more  than 
any  number  of  diplomatic  assurances  to  convince  the  German 
public  that  England,  as  a  nation,  has  never  had,  and  is  never 
likely  to  have,  any  desire  to  isolate  Germany  either  in  Europe  or 
elsewhere. 


THE   UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 

My  experience  has  forced  upon  me  a  conviction  that  when 
two  nations  who  have  some  dispute  with  one  another  on  any 
matter  upon  which  one  or  the  other  must  give  way,  when  both 
parties  keep  on  declaring  that  war  is  impossible  because  they 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  going  to  war  with  one  another,  and 
when  yet  they  give  no  intimation  of  their  being  prepared  to  give 
way  on  the  subject  in  dispute  matters  are  beginning  to  look 
serious.  All  the  sentimental  chatter  in  the  world  cannot  alter 
the  plain  fact  that  if  two  men  want  to  ride  on  one  horse,  one  or 
the  other  has  got  to  sit  behind.  So  far,  however,  neither  Japan 
nor  the  United  States  have  shown  the  least  disposition  to 
take  the  back  seat,  and  content  themselves  with  repeating  that  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  and  that  their  own  claim  to  the 
front  seat  is  so  strong  their  opponents  cannot  refuse  to  recognise 
its  equity.  If  this  attitude  is  maintained  a  deadlock  cannot  long 
be  avoided. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  question  at  issue 
involves  interests  which,  with  or  without  reason,  both  parties 
regard  as  of  a  vital  character.  Japan  is  convinced  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  her  subjects  from  American  soil  would  cripple  her 
industrial  development  and  would  be  fatal  to  her  ambition  of 
being  recognised  as  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world,  an 
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ambition  which  she  is  fairly  entitled  to  claim  on  the  strength  of 
her  crushing  defeat  of  Russia  in  the  late  war,  and  even  more  of 
the  patriotism,  the  high  administrative  faculty,  the  moderation 
and  the  self-restraint  displayed  by  her  people  throughout  the 
campaign,  where  her  ultimate  success  was  regarded  at  the  outset 
as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  where  she  had  in  the  end  literally  carried 
all  before  her  against  apparently  overwhelming  odds.  All  she 
asks  is  for  her  people  to  hold  the  position  abroad  of  free  citizens  of 
"  no  mean  country."  She  is  well  aware  that  if  she  is  excluded 
from  California,  she  will  be  practically  excluded  from  every  one 
of  the  Western  States  of  the  great  Republic,  and  from  all  our 
Australian  and  African  colonies,  if  not  from  Canada. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  Washington  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  not  only  for  the 
Government  but  for  the  nation  to  keep  America  a  white  man's 
country.  President  Roosevelt  and  his  Ministers  are  well  aware 
that  all  the  Western  States  and  probably  most  of  the  Southern 
States  sympathise  with  California  in  her  determination  to  exclude 
yellow  races  from  establishing  themselves  as  residents,  traders, 
and  labourers  on  American  soil.  The  labour  vote  is  all-powerful 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  labour  vote  there  is  unanimous 
against  the  admission  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  or  Malay  as  calcu- 
lated to  lower  the  wages  of  the  white  workman.  They  are  aware 
that  California  cannot  be  coerced  into  giving  free  access  to 
Japanese  immigrants  contrary  to  her  own  will  without  a  violation 
of  the  constitution  and  without  raising  the  State  Rights  con 
troversy,  which  was  scotched,  not  killed,  in  the  Secession  War. 
In  England  we  have  not  hitherto  any  formidable  yellow  invasion  : 
the  prejudice  against  coloured  labour  in  this  old  monarchy  of  ours 
is  far  less  intense  than  it  is  under  the  democratic  Republic  of  the 
West,  and  happily  for  us  we  have  no  written  constitution  which 
cripples  our  freedom  of  action.  I  fail  to  see,  therefore,  how 
President  Roosevelt  can  well  confront  the  combined  yellow 
labour  and  the  State  Rights  cries  with  any  chance  of  success.  It 
is  not  my  wish  to  express  any  opinion  of  rny  own  as  to  whether 
Japan  or  America  is  most  in  the  right  or  least  in  the  wrong. 
All  I  contend  is  that  if  both  parties  stick  to  their  non  possumus 
position  they  are  drifting  into  a  deadlock  which  can  only  be 
averted  by  an  appeal  to  force. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  possible  compromise  by  which 
this  peril  might  be  averted.  In  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
American  nation  is  getting  impatient  at  their  administrative  failure 
in  the  Philippines,  and  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sooner  they  get  quit  of  this  damnosa  Juereditas  bequeathed 
to  them  as  an  indemnity  by  Spain  the  better  for  themselves.  On 
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the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  would  value  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  as  rounding  off  their  Island  Empire.  If  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  devised  by  which  the  Philippines  could  be  handed 
over  to  Japan  while  the  latter  Power  could  agree  to  modify  their 
demand  for  the  absolutely  free  entry  of  Japanese  citizens  into 
California,  there  would  be  some  prospect  of  a  pacific  settlement. 
This  surmise  of  mine  is  not  based  on  any  authoritative  informa- 
tion, and  I  only  cite  it  on  the  faith  of  a  hitherto  unconfirmed 
rumour. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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A    DISTRICT    IN    SOUTHERN   NIGERIA 

BY  H.  F.   DUNCOMBE,  District  Commissioner 

THE  district  of  Abo  lies  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Protec- 
torate, having  on  the  north  the  Onitsha  and  Osaba  districts,  on 
the  east  the  Owerri  district,  on  the  south  the  Brass  district,  and 
on  the  west  the  Kwale  district.  It  contains,  roughly,  2000  square 
miles.  The  country  is  low-lying,  and  during  the  rainy  season, 
from  June  until  the  end  of  October,  almost  wholly  submerged. 

At  the  town  of  Aboh,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger  and  where  the  headquarters  are,  the  aspect  during  the  wet 
months  is  almost  Venetian.  The  people  either  wade  or  paddle 
from  hut  to  hut  in  canoes.  The  native  officials,  police,  prisoners 
and  others  go  to  and  from  their  respective  quarters  by  water. 
These  are  all  within  a  radias  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  prison  which  is  of  brick,  are  of  wattles 
plastered  with  mud  and  roofed  with  thatch.  There  they  sleep  on 
wooden  piles  driven  into  the  floor,  do  their  cooking  on  a  piece  of 
corrugated  iron,  get  from  one  part  of  the  hut  to  another  by 
walking  either  on  poles,  like  chickens  on  a  roost,  or  through  the 
water.  In  the  morning  they  stand  at  their  doorways  and  catch 
fish  with  cast  nets.  Fortunately  for  the  Commissioner  his 
quarters  are  raised  on  iron  piles  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
but  he  can  stand  at  his  front  door  and  catch  fish  with  a  rod.  At 
night  one  hears  the  loud,  horrid  groans  and  noises  of  crocodiles 
crawling  about  near  the  house,  and  the  servant  boys  carefully 
bolt  their  doors. 

The  district  is  intersected  by  the  Niger,  but  there  are 
numerous  creeks  and  streams,  offshoots  from  this  river,  ramifying 
the  whole  country,  all  of  them  navigable  by  canoe  and  many  of 
them  by  launch.  Naturally  most  of  the  communication  is  by 
water,  the  Niger  being  the  highway.  This  river  enters  the 
district  on  the  north  and  flows  through  it  almost  due  south  for 
fifty-two  miles,  when  it  changes  its  course  to  south-west,  and 
branches  off  into  the  Forcados  river,  the  Sagbama  and  Nun 
Creeks,  some  of  its  many  mouths.  On  it  steamboats  ply  to  and 
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from  Northern  Nigeria  and  the  coast.  Its  width  varies  from  400 
to  2000  yards,  and  its  depth  from  six  to  a  hundred  feet.  The 
current  runs  about  four  miles  an  hour,  and  the  difference  between 
high  and  low  level  is  fifty  feet.  The  Orashi  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Niger,  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  for  about 
twenty-eight  miles,  then  flows  into  the  Brass  district.  Its  width 
is  about  forty  yards,  depth  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  and  strength 
of  current  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The  Aseh  Creek  runs 
almost  parallel  with  the  western  boundary,  and  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Niger  at  Asaba-Aseh.  It  is  navigable  by  launch  and 
has  a  depth  varying  from  two  to  twenty-five  feet.  Other  smaller 
creeks  are  the  Ndoni,  Munankor  and  Anyama,  but  these,  except 
during  the  rains,  are  used  only  by  canoes. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  roads  in  the  district.  During  the 
dry  months  one  is  able  to  use  the  bridle-paths  connecting  most  of 
the  villages.  There  are  no  railways  nor  telegraph  stations.  The 
country  is  well  wooded ;  a  great  deal  of  timber,  chiefly  mahogany, 
has  already  been  exported  by  concessionaires,  but  valuable  trees 
may  still  be  found  in  that  part  between  the  Niger  and  Orashi 
rivers.  Elephants,  antelopes,  buffaloes,  leopards,  gorillas,  chim- 
panzees, are  seen  by  the  native  hunters  who  tell  thrilling  stories 
of  having  been  met  by  chimpanzees  and  deprived  of  their  guns 
by  this  country  cousin.  They  say  that  he  "  builds  himself  a 
bush-hut  and  sings  curious  songs  accompanying  himself  on  a 
tom-tom."  He  has  even  attempted  to  seize  their  women  with  a 
view  to  matrimony. 

Crocodiles  and  hippopotami  are  numerous.  Grey  parrots, 
pigeons,  guinea-fowl,  egrets,  flamingoes,  hawks,  vultures,  ibises, 
storks  and  various  waterfowl  abound.  Pythons  and  puff-adders 
are  occasionally  met  with.  As  regards  insects,  their  variety  is 
legion.  Among  the  most  troublesome  are  the  jigger  or  burrowing 
flea.  Natives  are  often  lamed  by  its  attacks  on  their  feet,  and 
death  is  a  possible  consequence  of  their  wounds.  Europeans  who 
take  reasonable  precautions  have  little  to  fear,  as  the  insect  is 
easily  extracted  if  it  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  flesh  a  couple 
of  days,  by  which  time  it  will  have  made  a  nest  and  deposited  its 
eggs,  then  with  a  knife  and  without  letting  blood  one  can  roll 
insect,  nest  and  all,  like  a  pea,  out  from  one's  foot.  Upon  its  first 
entry  there  is  intense  itching  and  slight  inflammation,  but  any 
attempt  to  dislodge  it  at  this  stage  will  prove  painful  and  difficult 
as  it  holds  on  most  tenaciously  and  is  liable  to  be  broken,  having 
the  head  grimly  fixed  in  the  cavity. 

Cockroaches,  mantises,  crickets,  wasps,  beetles,  swarm  in 
millions.  The  cockroach  has  an  odour  like  very  strong  garlic, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  Of  course,  there  are  many  kinds  of 
ants.  There  is  the  fierce  bla«k  ant  of  the  forest,  which  will 
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invade  sometimes  your  compound  and  kill  the  poultry,  and  even 
chase  you  out  of  the  house,  these  attack  one  unprovoked  and  bite 
with  ferocity ;  and  there  is  another  ant  possessing  a  most  skunk- 
like  odour  which  it  exhales  immediately  after  a  heavy  rain.  An 
ignorant  person  will  hunt  about  for  an  hour  trying  to  find  the 
dead  rat  he  supposes  is  offending  him. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  flies  may  be  mentioned  the  tsetse 
and  the  mangrove.  The  latter  stings  with  great  severity,  and 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  skin  of  its  victim.  Midges  and  sandflies 
swarm  in  countless  millions.  They  invade  the  house,  especially 
on  a  wet  evening,  and  cover  the  walls  like  a  curtain.  The  meshes 
of  ordinary  mosquito-netting  will  not  keep  them  out,  and  they 
pursue  one  to  one's  inmost  retreat.  Several  kinds  of  mosquitos 
are  present,  including  two  or  more  of  the  genus  Anopheles  or 
malaria-bearing  mosquito.  These  are  recognised  in  several  ways, 
one  characteristic  being  that  instead  of  standing  parallel  with  the 
wall  they  stand  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Minerals  have  not  yet  been  discovered*. 

It  would  be  well  within  the  mark  to  place  the  population  at 
135,000.  The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  larger  towns,* 
their  approximate  population,  and  distance  from  headquarters : 


Towns. 

Population. 

Distance 
from 
Head- 
quarters. 

Towns. 

Population. 

Distance 
from 
Head- 
quarters. 

Aboh 
Usoro 
Otagba 
Afor 
Owe 
Enwe 
Amami 
Patani 
Ona  At 
Aviarra 

i 

u 

• 

3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,500 

12  ho 
9 
10 
10 
11 
16 
4 
5 
5 

urs. 

Ole  

2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

9hoL 
8 
4 
8 
3 

8$ 

4 
7 
7 

irs. 

Olomoro 
Osomare 
Ushil  . 
Okpai  . 
Utchi  . 
Sagbama 
I  Obikwere 
Amede 

• 

The  distances  are  calculated  on  the  time  taken  to  get  from 
one  place  to  another  by  steam-launch  and  canoe.  It  would 
convey  little  information  if  the  measured  distance  were  set 
down;  for  while  it  would  be  possible  in  one  instance  to  arrive 
at  a  place  twenty  miles  distant  in  two  hours,  on  the  other  hand 
it  would  take  five  or  six  hours  to  reach  another  point  equally 
far  away. 

The  staple  article  of  trade  is  the  product  of  the  oil-palm. 
Little  else  is  exported.  The  average  yearly  output  of  palm-oil 
and  kernels  is  700,000  gallons  and  7000  tons  respectively.  These 
figures  are  based  on  confidential  reports  received  from  firms 
trading  here.  They  do  not  include  large  quantities  of  produce 

*  There  are  numbers  of  smaller  villages  which  need  not  be  mentioned  specially. 
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brought  into  this  district  from  Oguta  which  is  on  its  north- 
eastern frontier.  Regular  markets — at  which  a  variety  of  articles 
such  as  tobacco,  salt,  fish,  cloth,  plates,  gin,  oil,  kernels,  corn, 
yams  and  cassava,  are  bought  and  sold — to  which  the  people  from 
the  surrounding  country  congregate,  are  held  every  eighth  day  at 
Ndoni  and  Utchi,  the  attendance  at  each  place  being  from  5000 
to  8000.  At  Ibuku,  Ashaka,  Otagba,  Iselegu  and  Patani,  the 
attendance  reaches  from  2000  to  5000. 

Trade  is  generally  conducted  by  barter,  but  cash  is  being 
gradually  introduced.  Silver  is  now  more  readily  received  by 
native  traders  in  the  local  markets,  but  coppers  are  still  refused. 
Gin,  cowries,  cloth,  tobacco,  form  the  chief  currency.  The 
equivalent  values  being  10s.  for  a  box  of  gin  containing  twelve 
bottles  ;  5s.  for  a  bag  holding  20,000  cowries  ;  cloth  varying  in 
value  from  6s.  a  "  piece  "  of  calico,  to  20s.  for  a  "  piece  "  of  velvet 
(a  "  piece  "  contains  eight  yards)  ;  and  Is.  for  three  to  five  "  heads  " 
of  tobacco  (a  "  head  "  being  five  or  six  strips  of  dried  leaf  tied 
together).  There  is  no  system  of  banking  nor  are  the  advantages 
of  investment  understood.  A  thrifty  man  usually  builds  an 
annexe  to  his  house  and  stocks  it  with  trade  gin.  This  is  his 
only  treasure. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  primitive  stage.  Little  else  besides 
maize,  yams,  cassava,  plantains,  being  grown,  and  of  these  only 
sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption.  The  only  farm 
implements  are  a  short  hoe  and  machete  generally  of  local 
manufacture.  The  people  make  excellent  basket-work,  fish  pots, 
mats,  cisterns  made  of  clay,  and  they  do  a  little  weaving. 

There  are  two  Government  schools  in  the  district  where  the 
more  advanced  pupils  can  read  simple  words  and  know  a  little 
arithmetic.  Education  is  not  compulsory  and  many  of  the 
parents  prefer  to  keep  their  children  at  home.  The  dialects 
spoken  are  Ibo,  If  or  and  Igabor,  but  Ibo  is  most  used.  The 
following  sentences  in  Ibo  will  illustrate  peculiarities  in  thought 
and  expression  :— 

"  Asu  dikwoi,"  Are  you  well ;  lit. :  Is  your  body  there  ? 

"  Oso  ci  nti,"  It  is  very  sweet;    lit.:    It  is  sweet  even  to  the 

deafening. 
"  O'bu'  anyinya  bia,"  He  comes  on  horseback;  lit.:  He  carries 

a  horse  and  comes. 

"  Oliem  onu,"  I  am  dumfounded ;  lit. :  It  has  eaten  up  my  mouth. 
"  Manya  negbuya,"  He  is  drunk  ;  lit. :  Gin  is  killing  him. 

There  are  no  European  missionaries  in  the  district  and  the 
Christians  do  not  number  more  than  fifty.  There  are  no 
Mahomedans.  The  people  are  all  pagans.  They  appear  to 
have  no  clear  conception  of  an  over-ruling  deity,  Ancestor- 
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worship  is  largely  practised,  and  they  evidently  believe  in  a  future 
existence.  After  death  there  is  an  abode  for  good  and  bad  spirits. 
The  newly-released  spirit  is  first  judged  by  the  elders  who  have 
gone  before  him,  and  his  worthiness  or  unfitness  determined.  If 
worthy  he  will  live  then  among  surroundings  similar  to  those  he 
left  on  earth.  He  will  find  his  home  and  wives  and  belongings 
there.  His  children  will  come  to  him,  and  he  will  be  content ; 
if  unfit  he  will  be  sent  to  a  place  where  sharp  palm-kernels  cover 
the  ground  everywhere,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  walk  always  in 
pain  over  these.  That  place  is  generally  known  as  the  palm- 
kernel  country. 

In  every  house  there  is  an  image  of  "  Ghee,"  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  father.  This  is  of  wood  roughly  fashioned  to  represent 
the  human  form,  about  six  inches  long  and  two  in  thickness,  and 
kept  usually  in  a  covered  wooden  plate  in  a  corner  of  the  bedroom. 
"Ghee"  is  served  by  the  eldest  son  alone.  Children  whose 
fathers  are  alive  do  not  participate  in  these  devotions.  Their 
father  serves  the  spirit  of  their  grandfather,  that  suffices.  When 
their  father  dies  he  will  be  served  by  the  eldest  son  living.  The 
day  of  worship  is  called  "Eke,"  which  occurs  every  fourth  day. 
The  days  of  the  week  are  four — Eke,  Oria,  Afor  and  Nkwo. 

On  the  morning  of  Eke  the  head  of  the  family  draws  a  few 
chalk  lines  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  rubs  chalk  on  the  head  of 
the  image,  and  places  it  on  the  floor  near  the  chalk  lines.  He 
then  says  the  usual  prayers,  for  health,  good  crops,  riches  and 
children,  but  "  Ghee  "  is  never  praised,  no  matter  how  fortunate 
the  worshipper  may  have  been,  nor  is  there  ever  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin,  or  prayers  for  forgiveness  to  "  Ghee  "or  to  anyone 
else.  After  praying  he  chews  a  kola-nut,  spitting  the  juice  on  to 
the  image  by  way  of  oblation.  On  special  occasions,  when  many 
of  the  family  are  present  to  follow  their  priestly  elder,  a  chicken 
or  goat  will  be  killed  by  the  elder,  and  some  of  the  blood  with 
palm-oil  and  gin  spilt  on  the  image.  After  the  service  there  will 
be  a  feast. 

A  beneficent  being  called  "  Chuku,"  identical,  it  seems,  with 
the  Yoruba  "  Olorum,"  exists,  but  is  regarded  as  being  of  a 
disposition  too  amiable  and  lethargic  to  need  much  propitiation. 
Before  every  house,  or  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle,  is 
a  tree  called  locally  "  Orisa,"  consecrated  to  "  Chuku."  Sacrifice, 
usually  in  the  shape  of  a  cock  hung  on  the  tree  by  its  legs  and 
left  to  starve,  is  offered  by  the  head  of  the  family  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  medicine  man,  generally  on  account  of  some  illness 
in  the  house.  "  Chuku  "  has  also  his  tree  in  the  market-place  of 
the  town,  where  on  state  occasions  a  chicken  is  offered  by  the 
elders  on  behalf  of  the  community.  "  Chuku  "  lives  on  top  of 
"  Enu-igwe,"  i.e.  the  sky  ;  lit. :  up  iron.  The  sky  is  a  burnished 
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iron  cover.     There  is  a  local  saying,  "  Enu  nkene  neuwuni  onye 
zaua  ?  "  "  Who  has  swept  this  shining  ceiling  ?  " 

An  evil  spirit  called  "  Ekwensu,"  subordinate  to  "  Chuku," 
walks  about  the  earth,  influencing  thieves,  murderers  and  male- 
factors, and  generally  bringing  disaster.  A  silk  cotton-tree  near 
the  town  is  selected  as  his  temple,  and  yearly  those  who  have 
been  to  war  or  who  have  killed  a  leopard  or  gorilla  must  sacrifice 
under  this  tree  by  depositing  there  the  skull  of  the  man  or  beast 
killed,  together  with  yams  and  plantains  which  have  first  been 
split  longitudinally.  It  is  a  great  insult  to  offer  a  man  fruit  or 
vegetable  split  thus. 

The  crocodile,  the  leopard,  the  dog  and  the  silk  cotton-tree, 
are  regarded  as  totems.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  kill  or  eat 
the  totem  of  his  clan.  Mounds  of  earth  are  placed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  there  those  of  the  phratry  crocodile  worship 
their  totem.  Those  of  the  phratry  leopard  may  not  even  eat  the 
flesh  of  an  animal  killed  by  their  totem.  The  reason  for  the 
choice  of  these  creatures  as  objects  of  veneration  is  buried  in 
obscurity.  I  have  questioned  numbers  of  old  people  and  their 
only  answer  is  that  they  are  following  in  their  fathers'  foot- 
steps. They  certainly  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  supposed 
that  their  ancestors  had  descended  from  the  object  chosen  as  a 
totem. 

Men  and  Women  belonging  to  the  same  phratry  may  marry, 
provided  they  do  not  do  so  within  their  prohibited  degrees  of 
affinity. 

Oaths  are  administered  upon  some  charm  or  decoction  pre- 
pared by  the  medicine  man.  A  charm  may  consist  of  bits  of 
bamboo  with  feathers,  chalk  and  cowries  tied  together,  or  it 
may  be  a  mixture  of  gunpowder,  blood,  gin,  and  the  juices 
of  various  plants.  Ordeals  are  sometimes  resorted  to.  Those 
about  to  undergo  this  trial  drink  a  decoction  made  from  the 
juice  of  the  "  sass  "-wood  tree,  and  he  is  guilty  who  first  suffers 
from  an  ill  effect.  The  more  timid  agree  to  perform  it  vicariously 
through  a  cock.  The  test  generally  resorted  to,  however,  is  that 
of  boring  the  lobe  of  the  ear  of  an  accused  person  with  a  needle. 
If  the  needle  go  through  easily  it  is  a  sign  of  innocence,  but  should 
it  break  or  pass  with  difficulty  the  man  is  guilty. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  secret  societies.  A  society  com- 
posed of  men  only,  called  "Aworo,"  meaning  "the  leopard,"  meets 
once  a  year.  The  members  parade  the  streets  at  night  swinging 
a  flat  piece  of  wood  about  four  inches  long  attached  to  a  long 
stick.  This  makes  a  whirring,  burring  noise  like  that  of  the  bull- 
roarer.  Women  are  not  permitted  to  come  out  of  their  houses 
or  show  themselves  during  this  festival,  but  should  one  be  caught 
out,  the  offence  is  condoned  by  payment  of  a  fine. 
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The  houses  are  as  a  rule  of  wattles  plastered  with  mud  and 
thatched  with  bamboo  leaves. 

A  man  with  two  or  more  wives  will  have  a  separate  room  for 
himself  and  one  for  each  woman.  These  rooms  are  divided  into 
two  compartments,  the  larger  portion  being  used  as  a  kitchen 
and  the  smaller,  having  a  platform  of  mud  about  one  foot  high, 
serves  as  a  bedroom.  A  centre  room  is  utilized  to  pen  goats, 
chickens,  and  other  live  stock  during  the  night.  In  most  of  the 
villages  the  houses  are  detached,  some  of  them  surrounded  with 
shrubbery ;  in  other  villages  the  people  live  in  large  square 
compounds  with  all  the  rooms  opening  on  to  a  common  quad- 
rangle. 

Girls  are  betrothed  at  an  early  age  and  go  to  their  husbands 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen,  payment  being  made  by  degrees 
over  the  years  elapsing  between  the  betrothal  and  the  marriage. 
Adultery  is  regarded  as  a  serious  offence,  and  used  to  be 
severely  punished.  Now  the  matter  ends  in  an  action  for 
damages  in  the  Courts.  The  women  are  prolific,  but  numbers 
die  in  infancy  from  malarial  fever  and  other  causes. 

All  of  the  people,  men  and  women,  practise  tattooing  and  cica- 
trization, the  facial  cicatrices  especially,  varying  with  the  different 
tribes.  These  cicatrices  are  made  during  childhood,  generally 
by  skilled  women  who  use  a  curiously  shaped  knife  of  local 
manufacture.  Tattooing,  also  performed  by  women,  is  begun 
during  infancy  and  continued  sometimes  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.  Designs  in  chalk  are  first  prepared,  and  having  been 
approved,  are  copied  by  the  operator  on  the  body  of  the  patient. 
Powdered  charcoal  is  the  only  pigment  used.  Tattooing  is  not 
regarded  as  a  profession,  nor  does  ability  confer  any  special 
status  or  rank.  There  are  no  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
operation,  nor  has  it  anything  to  do  with  pagan  worship.  The 
practice  is  purely  optional,  depending  solely  upon  personal 
inclination.  Formerly  facial  or  tribal  marks  enabled  one  to 
distinguish  between  free-born  and  slaves. 

The  operation  is  said  to  cause  considerable  pain,  but  beyond 
a  slight  rise  in  temperature,  the  general  health  is  not  seriously 
disturbed.  Ibos  in  and  about  Ihala  are  distinguished  by  two 
dark  round  marks,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
on  each  side  of  the  face  between  the  cheek-bone  and  temple. 
Neither  the  men  nor  the  women  tattoo  their  bodies.  Ibos  in 
and  about  Abo  and  elsewhere  are  distinguished  by  three  vertical 
slits  about  one  inch  in  length  on  either  side  of  the  face  between 
the  eye  and  ear.  The  men  do  not  tattoo,  but  the  women  orna- 
ment the  trunk  with  figures  of  lizards,  calabashes  and  symmetrical 
lines. 

Ijors   have   three  vertical   slits   on  either  side  of  the  face, 
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similar  to  those  of  the  Abo  Ibos,  and  a  huge  raised  cicatrice 
extending  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  point  of  the  nose. 
Many  of  the  men  ornament  both  their  faces  and  bodies  with 
hundreds  of  tiny  circles  tattooed  everywhere.  The  women 
never  tattoo  their  faces  but  their  bodies  are  covered  with  tattoo- 
ing, even  more  so  than  those  of  the  Ibos,  who  at  least  leave  their 
breasts  untouched. 

Igabos  are  known  by  three  vertical  slits  on  each  side  of  the  face 
between  the  eye  and  ear,  with  a  huge  weal  extending  from  fore- 
head to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ijors,  together  with 
a  half  circle  on  each  side  of  the  face  extending  from  the  middle 
of  the  nose  to  the  cheek-bone.  The  men  tattoo  their  bodies 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  do  the  Ijors,  while  the  women 
follow  the  fashion  set  by  their  Ibo  cousins. 

Both  sexes  adorn  themselves  by  wearing  huge  circles  of  ivory 
round  the  wrists  and  ankles.  These  ornaments  are  worth 
from  £5  to  £30  each.  They  wear  also  necklaces  of  beads,  fine 
iron  chains,  and  shells  strung  together.  They  do  not  bore  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  for  earrings,  nor  do  they  file  their  teeth  or  knock 
out  their  incisors  as  some  savages  do.  Girdles  of  beads  are 
worn  round  the  waist,  and  rings,  usually  of  brass,  on  the  fingers. 

Women  wear  their  hair  either  combed  and  done  up  into  a 
number  of  small  plaits  tied  together,  or  in  curious  little  hillocks 
all  over  the  head  resembling  the  granular  surface  of  an  india- 
rubber  door-mat.  The  men  either  shave  their  heads  or  trim 
the  hair  round  the  skull  so  that  it  looks  like  a  close-fitting  cap, 
or  they  wear  it  long  and  plait  it  in  strings  which  hang  down 
before  and  behind  and  on  both  sides,  or  they  comb  it  all  back 
and  cultivate  an  enormous  matted  chignon  at  the  back. 

Justice  is  administered  usually  by  means  of  native  councils, 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  there  is  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  British  courts  of  the  Colony.  These 
councils  have  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  such  a 
nature  that  if  proved  would  be  adequately  punished  by — 1.  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  years  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  and  with  or  without  flogging  not  exceeding  fifteen  strokes. 

2.  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  with   or  without 
hard  labour,  and  fine  not  exceeding  £100.     3.  Fine  not  exceeding 
£100.     They  have  civil  jurisdiction  in — 1.  All  personal  suits  in 
which  the  debt,  damage  or  demand,  does  not  exceeed  £200,  and 
in  which  the  defendant   is   resident  within   the   district   of   the 
council.     2.  All  suits  relating  to  the  ownership  or  possession  of 
lands  held  under  native  tenure  and  situated  within  the  district 
of  the  council,  where  the  value  of  the  land  does  not  exceed  £200. 

3.  All  suits  and  matters  relating  to-  the  succession  to  the  goods 
of  the   deceased  person  who  had   at  the  time  of  his  death  his 
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fixed  place  of  abode  within  the  district  of  the  council,  where 
the  whole  value  of  the  goods  of  such  deceased  person  does  not 
exceed  £200. 

A  native  council  may  make  rules,  embodying  any  native  law 
in  its  district,  for  regulating  and  promoting  trade  within  its 
district  and  for  generally  providing  for  the  peace,  good  order,  and 
welfare  of  the  natives,  in  fact  all  native  law  is  applicable  when  it 
is  not  repugnant  to  natural  justice  or  to  the  principles  of  English 
law.  By  native  custom,  when  a  man  dies  his  property  is  divided 
among  his  children  or  next-of-kin.  Women  as  a  rule  do  not 
inherit  land,  but  in  the  improbable  event  of  a  man  having 
no  male  relatives,  his  land  would  go  to  the  female  next-of-kin. 
All  land  is  owned  individually.  There  are  no  communal 
lands.  Fishing  rights  are  exercised  by  owners  of  land  through 
which  the  river  or  stream  flows.  There  are  no  restrictions  on 
hunting.  Certain  portions,  namely,  the  head  and  all  that  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  animal  which  is  next  the  ground  at  its  death 
are  claimed  by,  and  given  to  the  chiefs. 

Food  consists  principally  of  yams,  cassava,  plantains,  corn, 
fish,  palm-oil  and  any  kind  of  meat  they  can  get  hold  of.  They 
make  beverages  from  the  juice  of  the  palm  and  bamboo  tree,  and 
consume  considerable  quantities  of  trade  gin  besides. 

In  disposition  they  are  kindly  genial  savages,  more  inclined  to 
timidity  than  truculence.  Their  only  recreations  appear  to  be 
dancing  and  wrestling.  The  style  of  dancing  merits  little 
description.  The  men  stand  in  a  circle  or  horse- shoe  formation, 
and  one,  perhaps  two  performers  place  themselves  in  the  midst, 
and  while  those  outside  clap  their  hands  and  sing,  the  dancers 
jump  or  hop  round  with  sometimes  obscene-looking  gestures, 
though  I  doubt  whether  with  lewd  intent. 

The  musical  instruments  are  the  "  tom-tom,"  a  horn  made 
from  the  calabash,  and  a  rude  sort  of  guitar.  A  favourite  amuse- 
ment is  to  sit  round  in  the  evening  and  listen  to  songs  or  tales 
from  one  of  the  local  bards.  These  men  accompany  themselves 
on  their  guitars,  and  often  continue  a  narrative  for  hours,  some- 
times extemporising  with  considerable  fluency,  and  moving  their 
audience  by  their  pathos  or  bathos.  Poetry  is  unknown,  nor  are 
there  yet  any  attempts  at  rhyming. 

The  people  are  as  a  rule  honest  and  well  behaved.  Thieving, 
of  all  offences,  is  the  most  detested  among  them.  Crime  is  by  no 
means  prevalent.  They  are  never  blasphemous,  and  rarely  use 
obscene  language.  Their  names  are  significant  generally  of  some 
joy,  or  fear,  or  wish,  or  attitude  of  mind  of  the  parents  at  time  of 
naming.  For  instance,  "  Uzor  "  means  a  road,  signifying  that 
the  man-child  was  born  on  the  road.  A  girl  born  thus  would  be 
called  "  Nwanyiuzor ;  "  lit.:  "  Nwanyi "  (woman),  "  Uzor"  (road). 
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"  Okoria,"  meaning  a  boy  born  on  Oria-day,  "  Okoro,"  being  a 
boy.  "  Ngboria,"  meaning  a  girl  born  on  Oria-day.  "  Chukuma," 
God  or  Chuku  knows.  "  Nwanede,"  Famous  Child.  "  Nwakego," 
A  child  is  more  than  riches.  "  Chukukadibia,"  God  is  greater 
than  a  doctor.  "  Onwusa,"  Death  has  left. 

The  people  suffer  from  malaria,  and  so-called  blackwater 
fever,  dysentery,  small-pox,  yaws,  pneumonia,  and  elephantiasis. 
They  have  some  knowledge  of  the  curative  properties  of  roots, 
bark,  leaves  and  sap  of  trees.  Palm-oil  occupies  an  important 
place  in  their  pharmacopoeia.  For  a  pain  in  the  stomach  the 
sick  one  is  placed  on  his  back  and  the  affected  part  well  massaged 
with  nut  oil.  Headaches  are  treated  by  opening  the  cicatrice 
over  the  nose  and  allowing  it  to  bleed. 

The  dead  are  buried  as  a  rule  in  the  house,  but  persons  dying 
from  small-pox  are  interred  in  the  forest.  Suicides  are  either 
thrown  into  the  river  or  buried  in  the  forest.  Unlike  the  custom 
among  the  Jebus,  where  a  dead  body  is  kept  above  ground  for 
several  days,  here  it  is  wrapped  round  with  cloth  and  placed  in  a 
grave  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  Immediately  after- 
wards the  relatives  organise  a  feast  which  lasts  for  a  fortnight, 
during  which  they  sing,  dance,  and  receive  visits  of  condolence. 
The  wives  of  the  deceased  continue  to  mourn  for  three  months,  and 
during  this  time  it  is  bad  form  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  or 
at  the  farm.  As  a  sign  of  mourning  women  shave  their  heads, 
leaving  only  a  tiny  tuft  at  the  top,  and  several  months  elapse 
before  the  hair  is  again  allowed  to  grow. 

Considering  the  wonderful  brilliancy  of  the  heavens  in  these 
latitudes  it  would  be  remarkable  if  the  people  had  not  devoted 
some  attention  to  the  stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies.  The 
Pleiades  are  known  as  the  "  Hen  and  her  chickens"  ;  the  three 
stars  S,  e  and  f  Orionis  are  respectively  a  goat,  a  leopard,  and  a 
hunter.  The  leopard  is  chasing  the  goat  and  the  hunter  follows, 
warning  the  leopard  that  he  will  shoot  him  if  he  catch  the  goat. 
Jupiter  is  alluded  to  as  the  wife  of  the  moon,  because  next  to  her 
he  gives  most  light  in  the  midnight  sky. 

As  regards  the  relations  subsisting  between  these  people  and 
the  whites,  a  great  deal  might  be  written  which  perhaps  would 
not  cause  us  to  admire  ourselves  more  than  we  do  at  present ; 
besides,  why  should  we  show  the  stranger  the  beam  in  our  own 
eye  while  we  are  engaged  in  trying  to  extract  the  mote  from  that 
of  our  neighbour  ? 

H.  F.  DUNCOMBE. 
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THE   SELF-REVELATION    OF    A   SOVEREIGN 

BY   LILIAN   DE   GRUYTHER 

In  the  name  of  God,  dated  Jamrud,  7th  March,  1907,  at  the  time  of  my 
returning  from  my  journey  in  India,  and  of  re-entering  Afghan  territory.  My 
tour  in  India,  which  has  lasted  sixty -four  days,  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure 
that  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  it.  Every  kindness  and  friendship  has 
been  shown  to  me  by  the  Government  of  India,  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  other  military  officers  and  civilian  authorities 
in  India,  and  I  have  found  them  all  friends  of  the  Government  of  Afghanistan 
and  of  myself.  I  am  able  to  declare  that  during  this  short  tour  of  mine  I  have 
made  more  true  friends  for  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  and  for  myself 
personally  than  I  could  have  made  in  twenty  years  had  I  not  come  from 
Afghanistan  to  India.  I,  therefore,  to-day  congratulate  the  Afghan  nation  and 
myself  on  possessing  such  good  friends.  My  friend  Sir  Henry  McMahon  will 
communicate  this  written  message  of  mine  to  Keuter's  Agency,  for  publication 
in  the  newspapers  for  the  information  of  the  whole  world. 

(Signed)        SIKAJ-UL  MILLET  WADDIN. 

SUCH  was  the  farewell  message  of  the  Amir.  A  communication 
obviously  meant  not  so  much  "for  the  information  of  the  whole 
world"  as  for  that  of  his  own  subjects.  It  is  clear  that  his 
Majesty's  intention  was  not  to  express  gratitude  for  his  reception 
in  India,  but  to  justify  his  absence  from  Afghanistan.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  tour  was  undertaken  against  the  wishes  of  many 
of  his  people  and  especially  against  those  of  the  priests,  who  are 
a  power  in  the  land.  A  story  published  in  the  papers  and  never 
contradicted  was  that  even  on  the  borders  of  British  territory  he 
was  entreated  to  abandon  his  projected  journey.  The  lips  that 
issued  the  warning  were  sewn  up.  It  was  to  prove  to  these 
doubters  and  prophets  of  evil  the  wisdom  of  his  proceedings  that 
the  message  to  India  was  worded.  The  Afghan  nation  and  its 
king  are  congratulated  on  the  successful  results  of  that  king's 
sagacity  and  diplomacy.  The  manifold  advantages  of  the  visit  to 
the  Amir  and  his  people  are  pointed  out ;  there  is  not  one  word 
that  hints  at  reciprocity,  no  shadow  of  a  syllable  that  suggests 
pledge  or  promise,  or  even  perception  that  more  was  expected 
than  gracious  acceptance.  The  message  has  the  air  of  being  a 
certificate  from  the  King  of  Afghanistan  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
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ment.  It  was  as  though  a  powerful  potentate  had  visited  a 
friendly,  almost  a  feudatory  country,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  propriety  of  his  reception.  The  astute  Afghan  knew  well 
how  to  appeal  to  his  countrymen  on  his  return.  Thus  and  thus 
had  he  done  for  them,  and  given  nothing  in  exchange.  That 
aspect  of  the  matter  the  shrewd  and  wily  Cabulee  would  fully 
appreciate. 

Nor  was  the  justification  needless.  The  more  fanatical 
portion  of  his  subjects  were  becoming  loud  in  their  disap- 
proval. The  Amir's  companionship  with  British  officers,  his 
adoption  of  European  costume,  his  large  purchases  of  English 
goods,  and  above  all  his  sympathy  with  Freemasonry  gave  rise  to 
grave  suspicion.  News  has  filtered  through  that  some  of  the 
Mullahs  called  meetings  and  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  the 
Amir  Habbibullah  Khan  was  not  fit  to  rule.  The  disturbance 
was  eventually  quelled  by  the  aid  of  troops,  fortunately  without 
bloodshed.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  priests  are  dis- 
quieted. In  the  quickening  of  the  western  impulses  of  the  king 
they  naturally  foresee  the  termination  of  their  long  reign  of 
power.  An  ignorant  and  superstitious  puppet  on  the  throne 
would  suit  them  far  better,  and  the  fanning  of  fanaticism  the 
best  means  to  that  end.  Habbibullah  Khan  is,  however,  quite 
strong  enough  to  hold  his  own ;  his  dealings  with  these  rebels  will 
not  err  on  the  side  of  mercy. 

To  the  world  in  general  Afghanistan  is  merely  a  geographical 
expression;  to  India  her  value  lies  in  her  position  as  a  buffer 
State,  useful  as  a  possible  ally  in  the  long  dreaded  conflict  with 
Kussia  for  the  possession  of  Hindustan.  It  is  this  ancient  fear  of 
the  great  northern  Power  that  has  given  Afghanistan  a  fictitious 
importance.  The  present  was  perhaps  the  most  superfluously 
inopportune  hour  for  the  conciliation  of  her  ruler.  Domestic 
disputes  fully  occupy  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers,  and  the 
result  of  the  late  war  with  Japan  has  not  left  the  Czar  with  either 
money  or  men  for  the  extension  of  territory.  So  that  for  a  while 
at  least  Afghanistan  might  well  have  been  regarded  as  a  negli- 
gible quantity. 

The  splendid  preparations  made  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Amir  caused  the  circulation  of  a  rumour  in  the  bazaars 
that  so  great  and  mighty  a  monarch  was  coming  that  of  him 
even  the  "  Sirkar  "  was  afraid  and  treasure  was  being  lavished, 
and  money  spent  like  water  to  placate  his  excellent  majesty 
and  avert  the  threatened  ruin  of  the  British  Kaj.  To  the  royal 
guest  himself  there  might  have  been  something  almost  ironic  in 
the  homage  paid  him,  had  he  not  been  sustained  by  a  good  conceit 
of  himself  cultivated  by  years  of  autocratic  authority.  When  the 
riches  and  grandeur  of  British  dominion  were  unfolded  before  his 
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dazzled  eyes,  and  nothing  spared  that  could  increase  his  pleasure 
or  add  to  his  dignity,  it  was  not  the  unaccustomed  sensation  of 
humility  that  he  experienced,  rather  a  deeper  conviction  of  his 
own  importance.  The  Viceroy  might  represent  the  Emperor  of 
India,  but  his  throne  must  not  be  placed  one  fraction  of  an  inch 
in  advance  of  that  of  his  Afghan  Majesty  on  any  State  occasion. 
As  photographed  in  the  public  press  the  Amir  has  shown  him- 
self one  of  the  most  tiresome  and  erratic  of  guests.  From  the 
daily  chronicle  of  his  actions  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  a 
very  fair  estimate  of  his  character  may  be  deduced.  "  His 
Majesty's  future  movements  are  uncertain,"  became  almost  a 
stereotyped  phrase  in  the  telegrams.  From  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  tour  to  its  close  the  royal  visitor  demonstrated  that  if 
punctuality  is  the  politeness  of  princes  he  considered  it  a  super- 
fluous attribute  for  a  king.  The  first  train  his  Majesty  travelled 
in  was  detained.  His  final  departure  from  British  territory  kept 
the  escort  accompanying  him  to  the  Khyber  frontier  outpost  till 
an  hour  that  made  the  return  journey  though  the  pass  unpleasant 
if  not  dangerous.  Warships  intended  to  take  part  in  a  naval  dis- 
play at  Bombay  had  to  betake  themselves  elsewhere  as  the  king 
delayed  his  coming.  His  Majesty's  journeyings  and  tarryings 
have  in  most  places  given  the  maximum  of  trouble  with  the  mini- 
mum of  gratification  to  officials,  sightseers  and  the  general  public. 
Some  of  this  almost  premeditated  procrastination  was,  of 
course,  due  to  the  habitual  disregard  of  time  in  the  East,  some  to 
the  oriental  idea  of  asserting  superiority  by  a  late  arrival,  some 
must  certainly  be  attributed  to  the  Amir's  own  nature.  The 
consequence  to  officials  of  all  degrees  was  the  gravest  inconvenience. 
It  has  been  impossible  not  to  contrast  the  two  royal  tours  suc- 
ceeding each  other  so  quickly.  Both  agitated  northern  India,  one 
pleasurably,  the  other  the  reverse.  The  mechanical  regularity 
of  the  proceedings  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  were  thrown  into  high  relief  by  the  erratic 
conduct  of  his  Majesty  the  Amir.  In  the  one  case  the  tour 
was  a  royal  progress  through  future  dominions,  what  the  illustrious 
visitors  received  they  had  a  right  to  demand.  Far,  however,  from 
taking  this  view,  both  the  Prince  and  Princess  lost  no  opportunity 
of  expressing  gratitude  and  gratification.  Even  the  most  sub- 
ordinate officials  were  not  forgotten,  and  all  who  in  any  way 
contributed  to  the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  either  the  Prince  or 
Princess  received  some  token  of  remembrance.  The  one  man 
outside  the  immediate  entourage  of  the  Amir  who  was  the  recipient 
of  Afghan  favour  was  Dr.  Walter  Saise,  to  whom  were  given  a 
silver  salver  and  cup.  Dr.  Saise  is  a  mining  expert,  and  was 
requested  to  arrange  for  the  working  of  coal  mines  in  Afghanistan. 
With  the  Amir  gratitude  is  a  sense  of  favours  to  come.  The 
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best  that  India  could  do  for  the  accommodation  of  their  Eoyal 
Highnesses  would  necessarily  be  rough  in  comparison  with  their 
usual  conditions  of  life.  To  the  semi-savage  Amir  the  same 
arrangements  must  have  seemed  undreamt  of  luxury.  He  was 
something  like  a  sleeper  awakened  after  long  years  to  find  the 
world  unrecognisable. 

There  is  a  difference  of  centuries  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  Khyber.  Police  officers  who  had  a  serious  responsibility 
in  guarding  his  Majesty  found  their  task  rendered  heavier  by 
the  uncertain  behaviour  of  their  charge.  It  was  not  till 
the  eleventh  hour  that  the  royal  visitor's  intentions  were  an- 
nounced, and  they  were  liable  to  alteration  at  the  last  moment. 
Certain  probable  routes  were  policed,  the  Amir  would  elect  to 
proceed  by  a  devious  by-road.  It  is  possible  that  these  constant 
changes  were  due  to  a  fear  of  assassination.  The  astrologer  who 
formed  part  of  the  suite  evidently  considered  it  his  duty  to  issue 
periodical  warnings.  Nevertheless,  the  Indian  police  had  a  hard 
time  while  the  King  of  Afghanistan  dwelt  in  their  midst.  The 
supervision  exercised  was  most  careful  and  efficient.  Once  only 
did  a  petitioner  approach  the  royal  carriage.  He  was  an  old  man 
with  some  private  grievance.  His  Majesty's  conduct  on  that 
occasion  was  not  conspicuous  for  sang-froid.  Though  a  trained 
soldier,  Habbibullah  Khan  appears  of  a  somewhat  nervous  and 
emotional  temperament.  For  his  first  railway  journey  he  fortified 
himself  by  fervent  prayer.  His  followers  tumbled  out  of  the 
windows  as  fast  as  they  were  locked  into  the  compartments.  It 
was  not  only  alarm  at  the  novel  mode  of  transit,  there  was  the 
lurking  dread  of  treachery.  Till  his  safe  return  some  of  the 
Afghans  verily  believed  that  the  Amir  was  in  danger  of  imprison- 
ment if  not  of  death  once  he  hazarded  his  precious  person  on 
British  soil. 

It  is  as  natural  for  an  Afghan  to  expect  duplicity  as  it  is 
for  him  to  deceive.  It  was  only  in  the  protecting  company  of 
Lord  Kitchener  that  the  royal  guest  would  venture  into  a  motor 
car.  Once  he  tasted  the  delight  of  being  whirled  along  in  a 
"  devil-carriage "  he  preferred  motors  to  horse  vehicles.  The 
beautiful  cars  presented  by  the  Dane  Mission  may  now  be  used. 
For  Lord  Kitchener  the  Amir  has  unbounded  admiration. 
In  the  company  of  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Habbibullah  Khan  was  seen  at  his  best.  He  is  a  man  of  keen 
intelligence,  and  displayed  the  greatest  interest  in  military 
matters.  The  sample  of  the  British  Army  he  saw  at  the  Agra 
Concentration  camp  convinced  him,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  better 
to  have  England  as  a  friend  than  as  a  foe.  The  powerful 
personality  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  fame  of  his  Egyptian 
exploits  also  had  their  due  effect.  His  Majesty  was  permitted  to 
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soar  a  few  feet  in  a  war  balloon,  and  the  latest  military  inventions 
and  appliances  were  displayed  for  his  benefit.  He  himself  could 
command  the  services  of  some  eighty  thousand  men,  badly  armed 
and  ill-disciplined,  nevertheless,  a  formidable  force,  largely  created 
by  our  own  subsidies.  This,  his  Sirdars  had  assured  him,  was  the 
finest  army  in  the  world.  It  is  understood  that  some  of  these  too 
flattering  courtiers  will  not  have  much  opportunity  of  saying  things 
pleasant  or  otherwise  on  their  return  to  Cabul. 

At  Aligarh  his  Majesty  exhibited  the  true  characteristics  of  an 
eastern  autocrat.  He  visited  the  famous  Anglo-Oriental  College  at 
the  invitation  of  the  trustees  and  treated  his  hosts  with  disdain. 
He  refused  to  breakfast  with  any  but  his  own  Sirdars,  nor  would 
he  attend  the  garden  party  arranged  in  his  honour.  The  Persian 
pronunciation  of  the  reader  of  the  address  was  ruthlessly  corrected, 
and  the  flowing  and  flowery  phrases  brought  to  a  premature  conclu- 
sion by  the  peremptory  order  of  the  arrogant  listener.  Altogether 
he  instilled  a  wholesome  awe  into  the  minds  of  the  Mahomedan 
gentlemen  there  assembled  before  he  relaxed  his  dignity  by  a 
donation  and  a  permission  for  one  or  two  of  the  very  chiefest 
among  them  to  dine  with  his  honourable  self  that  evening. 

Remembering  the  different  demeanour  of  the  last  royal  guests, 
and  contrasting  the  consideration  and  courtesy  of  the  western 
Prince  and  Princess  with  the  captious  and  censorious  attitude  of 
the  eastern  King,  how  deep  must  have  been  their  thanks  to  Allah 
that  their  lines  had  fallen  in  such  pleasant  places.  That  the 
medieval  monarch  in  modern  guise  was  only  a  temporary  tyrant 
and  not  their  permanent  potentate.  Notwithstanding  the  certifi- 
cate of  Orthodoxy  his  Majesty  considered  himself  qualified  to 
grant  the  College,  the  Amir  himself  is  no  bigot,  but  sensibly 
brings  his  religion  into  conformity  with  social  requirements.  He 
will  publicly  retire  for  punctilious  prayer  at  a  general's  garden 
party,  he  will  also  sing  Persian  songs  to  his  own  accompani- 
ment in  a  lieutenant-governor's  drawing  room,  though  music  be 
classed  with  card  playing  and  usury  and  condemned  by  Mahomet. 
Islamic  law  forbids  images  or  pictures  of  living  creatures,  yet  is 
his  Majesty  no  unskilful  photographer.  A  soldier  of  the  Black 
Watch  owes  a  remission  of  punishment  to  royal  intercession,  an 
officer  of  Afghan  troops  may,  at  any  moment  be  executed  at  the 
royal  pleasure.  In  spite  of  surface  simplicity  it  is  a  curious  and 
complex  character,  that  of  the  Amir  Habbibullah.  The  dread 
autocrat  who  can  destroy  whole  households  at  his  will  has  shown 
a  great  tenderness  towards  the  little  ones. 

His  love  for  children  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  traits  in  the 
nature  of  the  Afghan  king.  At  Agra,  a  little  boy,  at  Umballa  a 
young  girl  were  presented  with  valuable  tokens  of  his  interest. 
Even  Indian  children  were  not  ignored,  though  the  Indians  as  a 
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people  are  not  favourably  regarded  by  the  visitor  from  over  the 
border.  At  Cawnpore,  where  the  royal  tourist  sampled  the 
commerce  of  Upper  India  a  small  school-girl  retains  a  golden 
souvenir  of  the  Amir's  kindly  notice. 

The  visit  to  Gwalior  was  a  happy  thought.  It  gave  the  guest 
some  good  sport,  and  showed  him  the  kingly  state  maintained 
by  a  ruling  chief.  He  marvelled  at  the  magnificence  of  the 
Maharajah.  If  Scindia,  the  fourth  in  rank,  were  so  rich  and 
splendid  what  must  the  Nizam,  the  Gaekwar,  and  the  Prince  of 
Mysore  be  ?  The  trip  was  an  object-lesson  of  great  value  to  his 
Majesty.  The  title  of  Siraj-ul-Millet  Waddin  was  conferred  on 
the  late  Amir  Abdul  Eahman  by  his  subjects.  The  Indian  tour 
will  make  his  successor  a  brighter  Lamp  of  the  People  than  the 
original  holder  of  the  name.  Habbibullah  has  observed  the  benefits 
of  education  and  will  carry  the  light  of  knowledge  thus  gained 
into  his  own  benighted  land. 

No  feminine  guests  were  present  at  the  State  banquets  held  in 
honour  of  the  Amir ;  his  Majesty,  however,  had  various  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  flower  of  Anglo-Indian  womanhood  and 
appreciated  their  charms.  If  all  reports  are  true  he  must  have 
found  them  somewhat  tame  after  the  exciting  companionship  of 
his  own  favourite  queen.  That  august  lady  is  credited  with 
having  killed  three  slave  girls  with  her  own  royal  hand.  With 
all  her  experiences  not  the  most  sporting  of  our  dames  could  lay 
claim  to  so  sensational  a  record.  It  was  the  present  Amir  who 
in  1903  ordered  that  instead  of  the  becoming  white  hitherto  in 
use,  the  "  burkhas  "  of  Cabulee  women  were  henceforth  to  be 
khaki  for  Mahomedans,  red  or  mustard  yellow  for  Hindus,  and 
slate  colour  for  all  other  sects.  He  is  evidently  of  opinion  that 
ladies  in  public  should  look  as  little  attractive  as  possible.  One 
wonders  what  he  thought  of  European  women  in  full  dress.  The 
State  ball  at  Calcutta  must  have  been  a  revelation.  It  must  also 
have  been  a  distinctively  novel  experience  for  him  to  ask  the  advice 
of  a  leading  Bombay  lady  on  the  purchase  of  horses.  To  the 
Begum  of  Bhopal,  whom  iu3  met  at  Agra,  he  paid  a  rare  compli- 
ment. He  compared  her  to  the  talented  wife  of  Haroun  Al 
Bashid  by  quoting  the  Persian  couplet,  "  Not  every  fruit  is  so 
delicious  as  the  fig,  not  every  woman  so  clever  as  Zubeida."  On 
the  same  occasion  he  rebuked  the  Nawab  of  Bampore,  inasmuch 
that  he,  a  Pathan,  could  not  speak  Pushtu.  His  Majesty  expressed 
his  mind  fully  and  frankly,  quite  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  his 
sometimes  mortified  auditors. 

From  the  palace,  specially  erected  in  imitation  of  one  of  his 
own  residences  for  his  accommodation  at  Peshawar,  to  the 
recently  purchased  beautiful  and  artistic  house  of  Sir  Adamjee 
Peerbhoy,  assigned  to  him  at  Bombay,  the  Amir  was  everywhere 
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sumptuously  entertained.  It  will  be  long  before  the  delightful 
memory  of  his  eventful  journey  fades.  He  has  profited  by  it  both 
for  himself  and  for  his  people.  The  royal  guest  was  not  tempted 
by  the  finest  of  embroideries  or  the  most  brilliant  of  gems. 
Indigenous  industries  did  not  gain  much  by  his  patronage.  With 
European  firms,  however,  his  dealings  were  extensive,  his  pur- 
chases ranging  from  boots  to  bridges.  His  last  public  function 
in  India  was  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Islamia 
College  at  Lahore.  It  says  much  for  the  liberal  and  tolerant 
spirit  in  which  India  is  governed  that  this  ceremony  was  allowed 
to  take  place  on  a  Sunday,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  prominent 
British  official. 

His  Majesty  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  repeat  the 
views  on  the  importance  of  education,  first  spiritual  and  then 
mental,  to  which  he  had  given  emphatic  utterance  at  Aligarh 
some  weeks  previous.  His  largest  donations,  the  only  ones 
of  any  value,  have  been  to  these  two  Mahomedan  institutions, 
the  Anglo-Oriental  and  Islamia  Colleges.  The  result  of  his 
visit  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  our  late  guest  and  those  over 
whom  he  rules.  The  enlightenment  of  the  king  means  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom.  The  Indian  tax-payer  has 
materially  conduced  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  his  Afghan 
brother,  and  in  doing  so  has  himself  been  taught  a  required 
lesson.  As  in  a  glass  darkly  he  has  perceived  what  might  be  his 
own  fate  under  Swadeshi  sway.  He  has  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  Western  prince  and  an  Eastern  potentate.  He  can 
compare  the  two  and  be  thankful.  As  to  the  political  treaties 
which  were  in  the  minds  if  not  the  mouths  of  politicians,  they 
might,  after  all,  have  been  waste  paper,  when  put  to  the  proof. 
The  Afghan  can  only  be  bound  with  bands  of  steel.  Links  of 
gold  are  fragile  and  flexible. 

In  the  dim  and  distant  future  an  honoured  guest  at  St.  Peters- 
burg may  forget  the  glories  of  Calcutta,  and  the  friendship  of  a 
Czar  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  Viceroy.  For  the  present,  however, 
the  Amir  has  made  the  essential  discovery  that  it  will  be  to  his 
interest  to  be  true  to  the  unspoken  promise,  and  faithful  to  the 
unsigned  treaty.  For  India  the  great  advantage  has  been  the 
manifestation  of  an  autocrat.  In  these  rapidly  changing  times 
the  Indians  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  horrors  of  their  past, 
and  remembering  only  the  heroics.  All  unconsciously  the  Amir 
has  lifted  the  curtain  and  given  a  glimpse  of  what  Eastern  rule, 
untrammelled  by  public  opinion  and  unfettered  by  the  press,  can 
be,  even  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  sovereign  a  semi-savage, 
the  people  slaves. 

LILIAN  DE  GRUYTHER, 
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CANADIAN    SKETCHES 

BY  MISS  E.  SIBBALD  (Ontario) 

As  I  read  in  The  Empire  Review  with  much  interest  short 
histories  of  the  different  countries  in  the  British  Empire,  I  feel 
encouraged  to  give  my  experiences  of  Canada  and  its  people. 
Though  a  native  of  Canada  I  have  spent  about  half  my  life  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  can  better  understand 
the  prejudices  and  ideas  of  the  average  English  person  with 
regard  to  a  "  colony."  To  them  Canada  is  America,  and  cer- 
tainly it  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  American  Continent,  but 
France  is  not  Germany,  and  both  are  in  Europe;  neither  is 
Canada  the  United  States.  I  mention  this  because  I  have 
received  letters  from  educated  people  adding  U.S.A.  to  my 
address.  Our  friends  across  the  border  would,  no  doubt,  be  very 
pleased  for  this  to  be  the  case,  but  at  present  we  are  British,  and 
hope  ever  to  remain  loyal  subjects  to  our  King  and  Empire. 

Looking  back  to  days  long  past,  when  as  a  child  in  my 
English  home  I  struggled  with  the  mysteries  of  geography,  how 
far  away  every  place  seemed  to  my  childish  mind.  Little  did  I 
dream  that  the  great  lakes  of  North  America  would  one  day 
become  familiar  friends,  but  thus  it  is  with  lakes  Ontario, 
Superior  and  Huron,  while  with  lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  I  can 
claim  a  bowing  acquaintance.  Now  I  have  traversed  the  Dominion 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Eastern  Canada  has  its  beauties  of  forest, 
rivers  and  lakes,  towns  and  peaceful  villages,  where  life  ebbs 
slowly,  and  people  are  content  with  little  change.  Over  these 
eastern  provinces  rests  a  halo  of  romance — the  story  of  the 
struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  the  early  settlers — the  sufferings 
and  often  martyrdom  of  devoted  men  and  women  acting  as 
missionaries,  and  not  forgetting  the  time  when 

The  flag  of  England  and  the  flag  of  France, 
Waved  in  war's  uncertain  dance. 

These  things  weave  a  history  full  of  romance  and  poetry. 
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Of  Eastern  Canada  and  its  cities  much  that  is  interesting  may 
be  told,  but  for  the  present  we  will  direct  our  steps  towards  the 
"  Great  West,"  the  goal  to  which  the  tide  of  emigration  is  flow- 
ing steadily  on.  Leaving  Owen  Sound  on  one  of  the  fine 
Canadian  Pacific  steamers,  one  passes  through  Lake  Huron  to  the 
St.  Mary  river,  with  its  lovely  scenery  and  summer  cottages  dotted 
here  and  there  amongst  the  trees,  but  it  is  also  full  of  commercial 
activity  with  freight  boats  plying  to  and  fro.  This  is  a  run  of 
about  sixteen  hours  from  Owen  Sound,  and  in  a  few  more  hours 
the  busy  town  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (commonly  called  the  Soo)  is 
reached,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  prosperous  towns,  one 
in  the  States  and  one  in  Canada.  Here  the  Soo  rapids  carry  off 
the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  St.  Mary  river  and  Lake  Huron, 
and  as  the  drop  is  about  eighteen  feet  the  rapids  are  avoided  by 
three  canals,  two  being  in  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  and  one  in  Ontario, 
Canada.  The  locks  rank  amongst  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
passengers  can  go  ashore  while  the  vessels  are  going  through 
them. 

From  this  point  till  the  mountains  are  reached,  all  ideas  savour 
of  "  business " ;  no  room  for  sentiment  or  poetry.  Passing 
through  the  canal  we  soon  find  ourselves  in  that  inland  sea, 
Lake  Superior,  and  it  does  not  take  a  very  great  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  consider  oneself  rocked  on  the  ocean  billows,  but  in  fine 
weather  it  is  a  delightful  trip,  and  the  sunsets  are  beautiful.  On 
a  dull  day  the  scenery,  though  grand,  is  gloomy  in  the  extreme, 
with  rocky  headlands  looming  out  of  the  mist,  and  one  feels  a 
wave  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  lighthouse  keeper  in  his  lonely 
home  on  that  storm-beaten  shore.  Arriving  at  Fort  William  our 
journey  is  continued  by  rail,  and  railway  travelling  in  this  country 
is  luxurious  as  a  rule,  as  far  as  sleeping  and  dining  cars  go. 
The  Pullman  porter  is  usually  an  imposing  person  of  dusky  hue— 
in  fact,  a  coloured  gentleman,  as  they  would  say  in  the  Southern 
States.  But  one's  comfort  greatly  depends  upon  the  good-nature 
of  these  porters  during  the  long  and  tiring  journeys.  The  meals 
in  the  dining  car  are  equal  to  a  first-class  hotel,  and  of  course  at 
a  first-class  price.  Travellers  who  cannot  afford  these  luxuries 
take  their  lunch-baskets  and  replenish  them  at  the  stations  when 
required.  When  there  is  no  dining  car  on,  the  trains  stop  at 
different  stations  for  meals.  The  colonist  and  tourist  cars  are 
very  convenient,  and  you  can  obtain  hot  water  to  make  your 
own  tea. 

Winnipeg  is  about  twelve  hours'  run  from  Fort  William. 
In  1871  it  had  a  population  of  only  100,  now  there  are  95,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Fort  Garry,  and  the 
old  "  Fort  Garry  "  gateway  is  still  one  of  the  sights  enclosed  in 
a  nice  little  park.  Another  memento  of  the  past  is  St.  John's 
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Cathedral ;  it  is  a  small  building,  but  historical,  and  there  are  many 
marble  monuments  within  its  walls  to  the  memory  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  days,  and  it  testifies  to  the  hard- 
ships they  must  have  endured  to  see  how  many  were  cut  off 
in  their  youthful  prime.  The  old  graveyard  is  beautifully 
situated  and  contains  a  fine  monument  to  those  who  fell  in 
the  rebellion  of  1885.  Winnipeg  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Eed  and  the  Assiniboine  rivers,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
the  chief  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Near  the  city 
is  a  monument  to  Governor  Semple,  who,  in  1817,  lost  his  life 
in  a  skirmish  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  north-west 
fur  companies.  Winnipeg  is  a  city  with  well-kept  streets,  fine 
churches  and  residences.  The  electric  cars  run  out  on  the 
prairie  for  about  ten  miles.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  prettily 
wooded,  but  looking  in  the  other  direction  is  the  vast,  rolling 
prairie,  the  distant  view  of  which  is  like  the  sea. 

The  population  is  very  mixed,  Kussians,  Germans,  in  fact 
almost  every  country  in  Europe  seems  to  be  represented,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Iceland  has  done  her  part  in  sending  out  a 
law-abiding  and  industrious  people  as  settlers.  The  Icelanders 
are  making  their  mark  as  lawyers,  and  their  handsome  church 
is  a  tribute  to  their  religious  instincts  and  perseverance  under 
difficulties  of  race  and  language.  If  settlers  from  the  Mother- 
land would  only  throw  aside  their  insular  prejudices  and  make 
up  their  minds  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  which 
are  very  often  regulated  by  the  climate,  how  much  less  suffering 
there  would  be  on  their  part,  and  less  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadian  employers.  For  my  own  part  I  have  met  with 
people  who,  in  the  old  land,  have  been  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
grumble  at  good  food,  because  it  was  not  exactly  what  they 
got — or  more  probably  had  to  do  with — out  in  England.  This 
is  why  there  are  failures.  With  steadiness  and  industry  a 
settler  can  soon  make  a  comfortable  home  for  himself  and  his 
family  in  this  western  country.  Domestic  servants  are  in  great 
demand  in  every  part  of  Canada,  and  efficient  girls  can  command 
good  wages,  but  unfortunately  the  ordinary  immigrant  is  not 
efficient,  and  expects  large  wages  for  a  small  amount  of  work, 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  so  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  and  employee.  Ladies  in  reduced  circumstances  ought 
never  to  be  persuaded  to  seek  employment  in  this  country,  for  the 
facilities  of  education  are  so  great  that  very  few  private  gover- 
nesses are  required,  and  a  "  lady  help  "  is  not  a  very  clearly 
defined  position,  nor  a  pleasant  one. 

With  the  tide  of  immigration  comes  a  serious  problem,  how 
to  provide  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  these  people.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  missionary  societies  in  England  realise  the  hard- 
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ships   our  missionaries  go  through  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.     I  give  a  quotation  from  a  church  paper. 

During  the  midwinter  I  made  four  parish  visits  by  dog-train,  which  involved 
an  absence  of  twenty-seven  days  from  home,  in  which  time  I  spent  thirteen 
nights  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  two  in  an  Indian  teepee,  and  the  remainder 
under  the  glad  shelter  of  houses,  the  possessors  of  which  extended  to  me  the 
warmest  of  welcomes  and  the  best  of  their  fare.  The  distance  covered  was  not 
less  than  480  miles,  most  of  which  I  had  to  do  on  foot — a  big  task  for  me. 

The  Church  of  England  in  Canada  is  doing  her  best,  but  the 
fast  increasing  population  from  the  old  land  taxes  her  powers 
to  the  utmost.  I  think  the  trouble  is  that  English  people  do 
not  realise  that  this  is  a  land  of  "  magnificent  distances,"  and 
therefore  requires  a  proportionate  amount  of  effort  bestowed 
on  it. 

E.  K.  SIBBALD. 
SUTTON  WEST,  ONTARIO. 
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MEMORIES   OF   MAORILAND* 

BY  MRS.   MASSY 

VI. 

THE  thermal  zone  of  the  Rotorua  district  presents  such  an 
amazing  diversity  of  features  that  it  might  well  be  called  one  of 
Nature's  great  caprices,  while  the  marvellous  blending  of  beauty 
and  horror  in  this  home  of  the  geyser  cannot  but  strike  the 
traveller  with  ever-recurring  wonder.  The  zone  abounds  in  every 
known  form  of  thermal  phenomena,  is  120  miles  long  by  20  broad, 
and  extends  from  Rotorua  to  Tongariro. 

I  have  referred  before  to  the  lovely  Wairakei  Valley,  its  fairy- 
like  vegetation,  the  drooping  fern  and  clinging  moss,  the  showers 
of  diamond  spray  from  great  Wairakei's  heart — all  scenes  of 
enchanting  beauty ;  but  there  are  other  wonders,  and  those  of 
horror,  as  at  Tikitiri,  a  place  about  nine  miles  from  Rotorua,  a 
valley  of  desolation,  full  of  mud  volcanos  and  boiling  springs,  all 
in  a  furious  state  of  activity,  and  shrouded  in  dense  clouds  of 
steam  strongly  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

In  the  centre  of  this  valley  are  two  boiling  lakes  separated  by 
a  strip  of  land,  and  standing  here  one  could  better  understand  the 
dread  vision  of  Dante,  whose  mighty  intellect  must  have  pictured 
some  such  scene  of  gloomy  horror.  The  sensation  is  a  dreadful 
one,  for  the  earth  trembles  beneath  your  feet,  and  throbs  with  the 
vibration  of  the  awful  hidden  energy.  This  narrow  neck  of  land 
is  called  "Hell's  Gate,"  and  crossing  it  we  stood  by  the  edge  of 
the  water,  looking  at  the  waves  as  they  dashed  in  their  fury  against 
the  sides  of  the  grey  shore ;  the  noise  of  those  waves,  the  cruel 
craving  sound  as  of  some  hungry  monster  striving  to  seize  its  prey, 
inspired  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  repulsion  as  we  turned  shudderingly 
away.  I  can  even  now  hear  the  sound  of  those  waves  beating  in 

*  No.  I.  appeared  in  November,  1906,  No.  II.  in  January,  No,  III.  in  February, 
No.  IV.  in  March,  and  No.  V.  in  April,  1907. 
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relentless  fury  with  a  rhythmic  unrest  against  the  walls  of  their 
gloomy  prison. 

Towards  the  north  across  a  very  dangerous  bit  of  ground  is 
the  Inferno,  a  yawning  black  pit  in  the  centre  of  which  a  large 
geyser  throws  up  a  fountain  of  liquid  boiling  mud.  This  grim 
and  gloomy  spot,  that  looks  like  a  forgotten  portion  of  Pluto's 
realm,  is  a  dull  and  cheerless  grey  unrelieved  by  any  brightening 
gleam  of  leaf  or  blossom  to  lend  a  softening  grace  to  its  eerie 
gloom. 

Tikitiri  is  private  property  and  belongs  to  a  rich  Maori  woman 
of  some  position  amongst  her  own  people ;  she  married  a  European 
who  acts  as  guide,  and  they  make  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of 
the  place,  for  payment  is  exacted  from  each  tourist ;  and  as  great 
numbers  visit  this  wonderful  spot  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
the  profits  are  pretty  considerable. 

Just  beyond  Tikitiri  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  bush  a  mile  in 
length,  and  through  this  we  walked  till  we  reached  Rotokawau,  a 
lovely  green  lake  that  nestles  in  a  deep  hollow  ;  the  contrast 
between  the  calm  and  graceful  beauty  of  this  lovely  spot  with  the 
horrors  of  Tikitiri  is  most  wonderful,  and  is  an  amazing  example 
of  the  versatility  of  nature.  We  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  hill- 
side gazing  at  the  lake,  then  cheered  and  refreshed  by  the  quiet 
beauty  and  absolute  stillness  of  the  scene,  after  the  turmoil  of 
Tikitiri,  we  returned  through  the  bush  by  the  same  route  we  had 
taken  in  coming. 

On  the  Eotorua  line  of  rail  there  is  a  charming  place  called 
Okoroire,  which  can  also  be  reached  by  driving  through  the  bush. 
The  air  is  bracing  and  the  place  possesses  some  curative  baths 
and  excellent  trout  fishing  and  shooting;  altogether  it  is  a 
delightful  place  for  a  short  visit,  so  we  arranged  to  go  there, 
driving  through  the  bush  and  stopping  half-way  for  lunch ;  the 
scenery  was  charming  and  very  varied,  and  our  spirited  pair  of 
horses  took  us  on  at  a  spanking  pace  (as  they  called  it  out 
there) . 

The  young  driver,  who  was  like  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi,  for 
he  drove  furiously,  was  really  a  very  good  whip,  and  wished,  I 
think,  to  show  the  travellers  from  the  old  country  what  the  New 
Zealanders  could  do  ;  so,  as  the  latter  part  of  our  route  lay  along 
a  steep  and  tortuous  descent,  our  jehu  jammed  on  the  brake,  and 
flicking  up  the  horses,  who  did  not  require  any  incentive,  we  flew 
along  the  road  at  lightning  speed  in  the  most  approved  style. 
Everybody  tried  to  look  pleased  till  things  began  to  fall  out ;  away 
went  a  hat  followed  by  a  rug,  till  a  chorus  of  shouts  brought  the 
vehicle  to  a  standstill,  one  of  the  party  very  kindly  volunteered 
to  retrieve  the  runaway  articles,  and  we  were  thankful  to  pursue 
our  way  at  a  rather  more  leisurely  pace. 
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Okoroire  Sanatorium,  as  it  is  called,  stands  by  itself  on  rising 
ground,  with  a  charming  view  over  the  surrounding  country ; 
there  is  fine  grazing  ground  and  many  good  horses  are  bred  in 
this  district.  I  remember  seeing  a  large  drove  brought  in  one 
morning,  out  of  which  seventy-five  were  selected  to  be  sent  to 
South  Africa.*  We  went  down  to  have  a  look  at  them,  and  the 
general  opinion  was  that  they  were  up  to  a  very  good  standard 
and  a  moderate  price. 

The  Waikato  Eiver  flows  past  Okoroire,  and  a  little  below  the 
hotel  is  a  very  pretty  fall  which  rushes  under  a  natural  rocky 
bridge,  and  here  the  rainbow  trout  are  to  be  seen  leaping  through 
the  water. 

Close  to  the  river  is  the  bath-house,  and  there  several  baths 
are  to  be  found,  varying  in  temperature.  One  of  these,  the  Fairy 
Bath,  well  deserves  its  name;  it  is  enclosed  on  one  side  by  a 
wooden  shed,  which  is  arranged  in  compartments  for  dressing, 
and  is  roofed  over.  The  bath  itself  is  a  natural  formation  and 
circular  in  shape ;  the  roof  is  the  blue  sky ;  the  water  which  rises 
from  a  spring  and  bubbles  up  through  the  bright  golden  sand  is 
about  four  feet  deep  and  delightfully  warm ;  graceful  ferns  and 
grasses  droop  like  a  fringe  round  the  edges  of  the  pool,  pretty 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees  hang  over  the  water,  whilst  the  tiny 
spirit  bird  of  the  Maoris  fluttered  from  branch  to  branch  singing 
its  little  song  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  whilst  the  sunbeams  danced 
over  the  water.  At  night  the  beauty  of  this  fairy  pool  was  even 
more  enhanced  when  the  moon  cast  her  silvery  rays  over  the 
water,  and  the  glow-worms  shed  their  mystic  green  light  from 
amongst  the  moss  and  ferns  ;  when  the  roar  of  the  cataract  and 
the  chirp  of  a  sleepy  bird  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night ;  then  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  the  scene 
impressed  itself  upon  the  soul,  and  memory  strove  to  gather  up 
some  missing  link  with  a  remote  past — a  freer,  purer,  simpler  life 
in  far-away  ages. 

There  are  some  charming  excursions  to  be  made  about 
Okoroire,  and  picnics  in  the  bush  and  fishing- teas  were  organised. 

A  small  party  of  us  drove  one  day  to  a  pretty  spot  on  the  river, 
the  fishermen  went  off  with  their  rods,  leaving  the  ladies  to 
prepare  tea  in  their  absence.  We  unpacked  the  baskets  and 
collected  some  wood,  built  a  nice  fire,  and  slung  up  the  billy ; 
this  being  done  we  just  had  to  light  the  fire  and  then  it  was  all 
ready,  and  we  only  wanted  a  match,  just  one  little  lucifer ;  but  to 
our  disgust  there  were  none  to  be  found,  so  we  waited  in  patience 
till  one  of  the  fishermen  returned.  He  was  an  old  man  whose 
opinion  of  the  fair  sex  was,  I  fear,  not  very  high,  for  he  smiled 
sarcastically  when  he  found  the  fire  was  not  lighted,  so  we  sug- 

*  For  remounts  during  the  Boer  War. 
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gested  he  should  boil  the  billy  and  make  the  tea,  whilst  we 
borrowed  his  rod  to  try  for  a  trout  we  had  seen  up  stream.  He 
consented  and  we  left  him  to  his  own  devices,  and  on  returning 
found  the  hungry  fishermen  had  come  back,  so  we  sat  down  and 
I  was  asked  to  dispense  the  tea.  "  Why  !  What  is  the  matter?  " 
they  cried,  as  I  looked  suspiciously  at  the  billy.  "  Matter,  this  is 

not  tea,  it  is  nothing  but  hot  water.    Mr. ,  what  did  you  do  with 

all  the  tea  I  gave  you  ?  This  is  so  colourless  it  would  not  affect 
the  nerves  of  a  butterfly !  I'll  soon  see,"  so  removing  the  lid  of 
the  can  I  took  out  the  muslin  bag  and  found  our  clever  friend  had 
tied  the  tea  so  tightly  up  that  the  water  had  hardly  penetrated 
through.  This  was  soon  remedied  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
a  good  laugh  at  his  expense. 

Our  old  friend,  who  held  a  post  in  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands, 
had,  I  think,  mostly  administered  justice  to  the  native  population, 
and  was  therefore  unaccustomed  to  the  society  of  many  well- 
educated  women  (as  there  were  very  few  European  residents), 
women,  moreover,  who  held  opinions  of  their  own.  One  evening 
we  were  discussing  a  little  book  then  recently  published,  in  which 
the  author,  speaking  of  women,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  they 
should  be  whipped  back  into  their  former  position  of  depend- 
ence." Our  old  friend  was  delighted,  and  remarked,  "  they  were 
becoming  a  great  deal  too  forward,  that  they  had  no  business  to 
seek  work  as  telegraphists,  telephonists,  post-office  clerks,  and 
typewriters,  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  men's  mouths !  "  "I 
do  not  agree  with  you,"  I  said,  "  a  position  of  dependence  may 
have  answered  a  few  thousand  years  ago,  but  will  not  do  for 
this  year  of  grace,  when  the  female  population  is  in  excess  of  the 
male  and  polygamy  is  prohibited  in  Christian  countries.  Women 
would  starve  if  they  did  not  work,  and  certainly  the  paternal 
Government  could  not  maintain  them  in  the  luxury  of  idleness." 
My  old  antagonist  gave  me  a  look  that  meant  instant  annihilation, 
and  growled  out,  "  Well !  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  you  I 
should  lock  you  all  up  !  "  At  which  I  retorted,  "  I  am  very  glad 
you  can't,  so  good-bye." 

The  shooting  at  Okoroire  was  very  good,  quail,  pheasants  and 
pokaka  were  plentiful ;  the  quail  are  pretty  birds  with  a  little 
top-knot  of  feathers  on  the  head ;  this  species  is,  I  believe,  called 
Californian  quail.  Hares,  too,  were  very  abundant ;  they  seemed 
to  me  larger  than  those  in  the  old  country,  and  had  ears  very 
handsomely  marked  in  dark  burnt  brown. 

The  rabbit  pest  was  as  bad  here  as  elsewhere,  and  as  in  most 
other  places  the  method  for  their  destruction  was  poison. 

One  day  I  had  noticed  two  men  ride  up  to  the  hotel  store, 
each  had  a  canvas  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  spade 
strapped  in  a  slanting  way  across  his  back ;  they  looked  odd,  and  I 
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wondered  what  their  occupation  might  be.  On  enquiring  I  was 
told  they  were  the  Poisoners  ;  the  name  did  not  sound  pleasant. 
"But  what  do  they  poison?"  I  asked.  "Kabbits,"  was  the 
reply ;  "the  Government  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  pests."  I  after- 
wards had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  methods. 

On  either  side  of  the  Okoroire  road  runs  a  broad  strip  of  turf, 
at  intervals  a  sod  is  turned  up,  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a 
small  piece  of  dough  about  an  inch  long,  containing  some  power- 
ful poison  which  destroys  the  animal;  the  poison  kills  a  great 
number  of  rabbits,  but  the  opinion  is  that  many  pheasants,  quail 
and  hares,  besides  other  game,  are  also  sacrificed,  which  is  a  pity. 

One  of  the  pleasant  little  drives  in  the  vicinity  of  Okoroire 
is  to  the  trout  hatcheries ;  the  Superintendent  was  very  kind  (as  he 
saw  we  were  much  interested)  in  showing  us  round  the  sheds  and 
tanks,  and  the  growth  of  the  fish  from  the  earliest  stages  until 
they  are  fit  to  be  sent  away  to  stock  the  lakes  and  rivers,  to  which 
they  are  conveyed  in  large  tin  cans. 

We  were  told  a  curious  thing  about  the  conveying  of  the  fry  to 
their  destination.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
artificial  hatching  process,  the  fry  were  to  be  sent  to  stock  some 
waters  where  there  was  no  convenient  means  of  transport,  so  with 
some  fear  as  to  the  results,  the  fry  were  put  into  the  tins  with  air- 
holes in  the  covers,  and  a  couple  of  these  tins  were  slung  on  to 
each  pony.  After  several  days'  marching  the  fish  arrived  looking 
healthy  and  very  lively ;  the  superintendent  said  that  the  constant 
shaking  and  jolting  of  the  ponies  aerated  the  water  and  thus  kept 
it  from  stagnating. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  large  fish  being  fed ;  they  seemed 
very  voracious  and  dashed  about  vigorously  in  pursuit  of  the  food 
as  it  was  thrown  to  them,  and  very  beautiful  they  looked  as  they 
flashed  by,  showing  their  glowing  rose-coloured  stripes  and 
shining  silver  bodies.  They  are  all  classified  as  to  age,  for  the 
rainbow  trout  is  somewhat  of  a  cannibal,  and  would  very  soon 
devour  his  younger  and  weaker  brothers  if  he  felt  hungry. 

Life  in  New  Zealand  is  essentially  outdoor,  the  equable 
climate,  especially  of  the  North  Island,  lends  itself  to  open-air 
existence,  which  makes  life  healthier  and  altogether  more  enjoy- 
able, so  to  the  pleasure-seeker,  picnics  and  afternoon  teas  under 
the  blue  canopy  of  the  sky  are  a  very  real  happiness.  At 
Okoroire  the  tea  picnics  were  in  great  favour. 

One  day  we  drove  a  few  miles  to  a  pretty  bit  of  bush  ;  here  we 
lighted  a  fire  to  boil  the  billy  and  a  good  deal  of  dry  bracken  fern 
was  used,  as  it  burnt  briskly,  but  when  the  tea  was  brewed  it  had 
a  most  unusual  flavour.  I  thought  I  could  hear  the  polite  tea 
vendor  saying,  "  Quite  a  new  blend,  madam,"  and  it  was  indeed 
something  quite  out  of  the  way  in  temperance  drinks,  but  as  there 
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was  no  more  water  to  be  procured  we  concluded  it  was  best  to  be 
happy  and  drink  our  fern  tea  without  any  grumbling. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  rich  farmland  belonging  to  the 
Okoroire  hotel,  and  when  we  were  there  the  fields  were  covered  with 
mushrooms  in  great  quantities,  so  we  used  to  organise  expeditions 
for  gathering  them  and  brought  back  baskets  full.  We  peeled 
them  for  cooking,  so  that  no  legitimate  objection  could  be  raised 
by  the  kitchen  authorities  at  the  additional  work. 

Our  visit  to  Okoroire  being  ended,  we  returned  to  Kotorua, 
and  a  little  later  planned  a  visit  to  Tauranga,  a  charming  township 
of  some  importance  on  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  lying  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  North  Island.  We  arranged  a  drive  from  Rotorua,  and 
starting  early,  drove  down  through  some  fine  bush  scenery,  and  in 
a  few  hours  reached  the  half-way  house,  where  we  stopped  to  feed 
the  horses.  The  landlady,  a  bright,  rosy-cheeked  Scotch  woman, 
gave  us  an  excellent  lunch.  We  inquired  about  the  state  of  the 
roads  and  were  dismayed  to  hear  they  were  in  a  bad  and  very 
rough  condition,  and  just  as  we  were  about  to  drive  off  she  waved 
her  hand,  wishing  us  a  good  journey,  with  the  parting  injunction, 
"  Deed,  an'  ye  maun  just  be  verra  carefu'  and  the  leddies  haud  on 
wi'  baith  ban's,  for  a  Maori  puir  mon  cam  through  the  morn,  and 
if  he  had'na  tied  himsel  wi'  a  rope  intil  the  gig  (for  he  was  a 
muckle  fearsome  body),  he  micht  ha'  faan  oot ! "  So  with  this 
Parthian  shot,  and  her  good-humoured  face  wreathed  with  smiles, 
she  disappeared  from  our  sight. 

The  road  was  quite  up  to  its  bad  reputation^;  we  were  jolted 
backwards  and  forwards,  tossed  up  from  our  seats  and  banged 
down  again  very  hard  ;  the  ruts  in  the-road  were  so  deep  that  we 
thought  an  upset  inevitable,  but  after  awhile  we  got  to  a  better 
track  leading  up  a  rocky  gorge,  a  very  fine  bit  of  scenery,  and  at 
last  arrived  at  the  good  road  leading  into  Tauranga,  from  which 
we  obtained  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  blue  sea. 

Tauranga  is  very  picturesque,  it  is  nicely  laid  out,  and  most 
houses  have  their  prettily  cultivated  gardens. 

At  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  that  terror  of  the  farmer,  the 
gorse,  lights  up  the  country  with  its  golden  glory ;  the  land  looks 
rich  and  fertile,  but  it  has  one  peculiarity,  any  cattle  put  on  to 
graze  do  well  for  a  few  months,  and  then  go  off  in  condition  till 
they  become  literally  skin  and  bone,  when  their  value  is  so 
seriously  depreciated  that  they  have  to  be  removed.  I  have  seen 
cattle  on  this  land  literally  skeletons.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
any  specific  reason  assigned  for  the  curious  fact,  but  it  still 
remains,  though  perhaps  they  may  have  more  recently  discovered 
the  reason. 

Tauranga,  as  the  gate  to  the  lake  district,  was  a  place  of 
great  strategic  importance  in  the  days  of  the  Maori  wars.  The 
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Great  Pah,  which  was  their  strongest  fortress,  occupied  a  com- 
manding position  overlooking  a  good  area  of  country,  and 
was  defended  with  great  courage  and  obstinacy  by  the  Maoris. 

I  heard  an  amusing  story  about  the  Great  Pah,  from  a 
dear  old  lady  in  Auckland,  which  she  told  me  occurred  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  when  she  was  quite  a  girl.  Her  father 
had  a  property  not  far  from  the  fortress,  and  one  day  when 
she  was  wandering  with  her  brother  over  the  battle-ground, 
they  came  upon  a  shell,  and  her  brother  exclaimed,  "  I  will  take 
this  home,  it  will  do  to  tie  the  calves  to  in  the  field,"  so  it  was 
carried  home  and  placed,  as  suggested,  in  the  field  close  to  the 
house.  On  looking  at  the  shell  his  sister  said,  "  Why !  I  do 
believe  the  shell  has  not  been  fired.  Let  us  fizzle  it  off !  "  Her 
brother  consented.  "  But  we  must  be  careful,"  he  said,  "  or  we 
might  have  a  bad  accident,  so  let  us  first  lay  a  nice  train  of 
gunpowder,  then  you  run  into  the  house,  and  I  will  fire  it  and 
make  for  the  ditch." 

The  gunpowder  train  was  laid,  the  little  sister  ran  into  the 
house,  and  her  brother,  putting  a  match  to  the  powder,  made  a 
dash  for  the  ditch,  and  lay  down  flat  in  his  shelter. 

The  experiment  succeeded  far  beyond  their  happiest  antici- 
pations, for  the  shell  exploded  with  a  fearful  report,  blowing 
up  the  palings  of  the  fence  and  converting  a  wheelbarrow 
into  matchwood,  and  ploughing  up  the  ground,  it  scattered 
a  shower  of  iron  cubes  in  all  directions.  Then  there  was  trouble. 

The  children  were  not  aware  that  the  firing  of  a  gun  from 
the  Great  Pah  was  the  prearranged  signal  of  another  Maori 
rising,  so  with  the  explosion  of  the  shell  the  whole  station 
was  roused ;  there  was  arming  in  hot  haste,  the  troops  turned 
out  with  great  promptitude,  and  at  the  double  soon  reached  the 
scene  of  the  supposed  rising,  and  on  reconnoitring  found  no 
enemy,  but  a  scene  of  smiling  peacefulness,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Maori  fortress. 

The  astonished  and  wrathful  commandant  found  on  making 
enquiries  that  the  supposed  native  rising  was  a  myth,  and  the 
troops  victims  of  an  unpremeditated  practical  joke  by  two 
mischievous  young  monkeys. 

The  Maori  population  numbers  about  42,000,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  decreasing  numerically ;  it  looks  as  if 
their  fate  would  be  eventual  absorption  into  the  greater  race. 
The  change,  too,  from  their  simple  habits  and  mode  of  life,  to  a 
more  advanced  state  of  civilisation,  is  also  accountable  for  this, 
and  consumption,  to  which  they  have  become  very  liable,  is  a 
dire  factor  in  their  decrease.  Physically  a  splendid  race,  they 
are  also  intelligent,  learn  quickly,  and  have  a  strong  poetical 
tendency,  which  is  shown  by  their  national  legends.  They  are 
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a  brave,  happy-go-lucky  people,  but  communal  habits  have 
unfortunately  made  them  averse  to  work,  unless  absolutely 
driven  by  circumstances  to  do  so. 

Some  of  their  national  customs  are  very  curious,  such  as 
their  burial  rites.  Whilst  we  were  at  Tauranga  we  went  to  the 
obsequies  of  a  chief,  whose  English  name  was  Adam  Clark. 

We  drove  a  few  miles  out  of  Tauranga  along  some  very 
broken  cross  roads,  and  stopping  at  the  brow  of  a  hill,  got  out 
of  our  conveyance,  and  descending  the  slope,  found  ourselves  in 
a  large  green  field  divided  by  a  wire  fence ;  here  the  chief  with 
a  few  followers  advanced  to  meet  us,  and  made  us  welcome  in 
his  own  name  and  that  of  his  tribe. 

The  field  faced  the  sea,  and  at  one  side  there  were  some 
wharSs  and  a  large  assembly  hall  or  meeting  house.  On  one 
side  of  the  dividing  fence  the  women  were  seated  in  couples, 
stooping  forward  with  their  foreheads  touching  ;  they  were  making 
a  melancholy  wailing  sound,  and  tears  streaming  down  their  faces, 
fell  into  their  laps ;  they  would  occasionally  stop  the  keening 
and  tears,  and  indulge  in  a  little  conversation,  and  then  begin 
afresh.  The  other  women  not  engaged  in  mourning  were  preparing 
the  Kapa  Maori,  which  is  a  pile  of  stones  rounded  and  smooth 
seashore  flints,  which  they  heat  till  very  hot,  and  pouring  water 
over  them  it  generates  steam,  and  in  this  they  place  the  potatoes 
and  kumaras,  (a  species  of  yam,  or  sweet  potato),  and  this 
cooks  the  vegetables  through,  indeed  practically  steams  the  tubers, 
and  very  nice  they  are  when  thus  cooked. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  the  men  were  collected  and 
busy  cooking  pork.  There  was  a  large  fire,  and  the  meat  was 
placed  in  round  iron  pots,  five  or  six  in  a  row,  slung  on  a  pole 
across  the  fire.  The  amount  of  meat  consumed  was  enormous, 
as  the  funeral  rites  continue  for  a  week  and  all  comers  have  to  be 
entertained  and  hospitably  lodged. 

The  pigs  which  supply  the  Maoris  with  their  pork  are 
curious-looking  little  animals ;  they  are  of  a  very  small  breed, 
greyish  in  colour  with  slightly  arched  backs ;  they  are  the 
semi-wild  and  degenerate  descendants  of  progenitors  that  had 
been  let  loose  on  the  island  by  Captain  Cook,  when  he  first 
landed. 

The  flowers  in  Tauranga  were  beautiful  and  the  variety  so 
great  that  spring  and  autumn  blooms  were  growing  side  by  side. 
I  remember  a  camellia-tree  about  fourteen  feet  high,  one  glorious 
pyramid  of  red  bloom.  Fruit,  too,  was  very  plentiful,  and  here  I 
recollect  seeing  and  tasting  for  the  first  time  the  tree  tomato. 
It  is  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  and  in  colour  and  consistency  very  much 
resembles  a  tomato  and  in  shape  it  is  like  an  egg  plum.  The 
gardens  and  country  about  this  beautiful  district  were  most 
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luxuriant,  and  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  as  it  is  now,  well  deserves  its 
name. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  sights  in  New 
Zealand  is  the  Maori  regatta  at  Ngaruawhia  (or  Newcastle) ;  it 
is  seventy-four  miles  from  Auckland, 'and  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Waikato  and  Waipa  rivers.  The  scenery  here  is  beautiful ; 
the  two  rivers  meet,  and  one  of  these  dividing  above  the  junction, 
gives  the  idea  that  a  third  river  mingles  with  the  others,  till  they 
combine  and  flow  on  in  one  broad  stream. 

It  is  at  the  meeting  of  these  waters  where  the  regatta  is  held, 
as  a  large  piece  of  land  extends  into  the  stream,  and  makes  a 
good  point  of  vantage  to  view  the  sports. 

The  scene  is  a  brilliant  one  ;  the  green  grass  carpets  the  ground, 
and  fine  trees  afford  delightful  shade  overhead.  Maoris  arrive  in 
great  numbers,  bringing  their  food  with  them,  quite  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  happiest  of  holidays.  All  are  dressed  in  their  best,  and 
the  variety  of  colour  gives  the  scene  the  appearance  of  an  Eastern 
bazaar. 

The  Maori  is  essentially  a  child  of  the  sun,  and  his  love  of 
colour  shows  itself  in  his  attire.  The  women  wear  satin  dresses 
of  every  shade,  from  poppy  red  to  saffron  yellow,  and  cerulean 
blue  to  imperial  purple ;  all  is  gaiety  and  brightness.  Maori  as 
well  as  Pakeha  are  happy,  little  groups  of  both  races  sit  with  their 
families  or  friends  scattered  about  on  the  grass,  and  over  all 
streams  the  warm  sunshine ;  it  trembles  through  the  shady  green 
leaves  and  dances  gaily  on  the  waters,  gilding  Nature  and  her 
children  with  a  transient  glory,  the  reflect  of  a  far-off  world. 

But  the  sporte  commence ;  two  stately  war  canoes,  manned 
by  thirty  stalwart  warriors  armed  with  their  paddles,  dash  up  to 
the  starting  point ;  the  spectators  rush  to  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  the  signal  to  start  is  given. 

They  are  off ;  the  paddles  work  in  careful  unison,  the  canoes 
answer  to  the  urgent  propulsion ;  neck  and  neck  they  flash  through 
the  shining  water  ;  the  wildest  excitement  prevails,  friends  shout 
encouragement  from  the  shore.  One  canoe  at  last  gains  ground, 
gradually  at  first,  and  then  most  perceptibly  the  distance  increases, 
when  with  a  magnificent  spurt  the  winning  canoe  is  declared 
victor  of  a  well-fought  fight. 

After  this  followed  many  other  canoe  races,  the  canoe  steeple- 
chase was  the  most  amusing  ;  a  couple  of  stakes  had  been  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  between  them  was  suspended  a 
swinging  bar  of  wood  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  each 
canoe  had  an  occupant,  and  the  thing  was  to  make  the  canoe  jump 
over  the  bar.  It  was  really  curious ;  the  paddler  sitting  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat  got  up  the  speed,  and  then  rushing  the  bar,  the 
bows  being  higher  than  the  stern,  the  canoe,  though  in  a  some- 
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what  clumsy  way,  leaped  over  the  obstacle.  Sometimes  the 
occupant  was  unfortunate  and  got  upset  into  the  water,  which 
delighted  the  spectators,  and  the  unlucky  one  received  scant 
sympathy,  but  when  a  victory  was  scored  the  applause  was  over- 
whelming. 

We  left  Ngaruawhia,  having,  like  all  the  pleasure-seekers,  very 
much  enjoyed  our  day,  which  will  always  remain  a  pleasant  entry 
in  memory's  log-book. 

After  this  interesting  day  we  returned  to  Hamilton,  which 
was  on  our  way  back  to  Auckland.  It  is  a  pretty  little  township 
situated  on  the  Waikato  Kiver,  and  is  in  a  very  rising  district 
where  there  are  both  cheese  and  butter  factories. 

Shrewsbury,  a  small  township  in  the  same  district,  is  noted 
for  its  honey.  The  fields  all  round  Shrewsbury  are  sown  with 
red  clover,  and  a  great  many  apiaries  have  been  established,  which 
produce  vast  quantities  of  the  most  delicious  white  honey  of  a 
peculiarly  delicate  flavour.  We  took  a  good  many  drives  round 
the  district,  which  seemed  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition. 

During  the  few  days  we  were  at  Hamilton,  we  stayed  at 
Bright's  Hotel.  On  entering  the  hall  I  noticed  a  stuffed  leopard, 
and  as  I  returned  from  the  dining-room  I  stood  idly  looking  at  it ; 
but  to  my  surprise  there  was  placed  close  to  the  leopard,  a  most 
beautifully  stuffed  cockatoo  ;  he  was  snowy  white,  with  a  sulphur 
crest  on  his  head.  I  looked  at  the  bird  and  wondered  why  I  had 
not  noticed  him  before,  saying  to  myself,  "  He  is  really  very  life- 
like." 

The  thought  was  hardly  through  my  brain  when,  putting  his 
head  on  one  side,  he  shouted  up  at  me,  "  Well !  "  I  sprang  as  if 
shot,  for  the  wicked  bird  had  given  me  a  fright,  but  if  I  was 
frightened  he  was  not  in  the  least  abashed,  for  he  waddled  off  the 
platform,  and  catching  hold  of  my  skirt  waited  to  have  his 
feathers  stroked.  We  became  very  good  friends,  and  often  when 
I  came  downstairs  I  would  hear  a  croak,  and  looking  about  would 
see  Cocky  perched  on  some  coign  of  vantage  from  which  he  would 
roar  down  at  me,  "  Well !  Well ! !  " 

E.  I.  MASSY. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

ANOTHER  month  of  financial;  difficulties,  spreading  almost  the 
whole  world  over,  has  left  its  mark  on  quotations  all  through  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Latterly,  however,  there  have  been  signs  that 
the  investor  is  realising  that  the  acute  depression  affords  him  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  picking  up  cheap  stocks.  Colonial 
government  securities  have  been  singled  out  by  many  with  this 
idea,  seeing  that  they  yield  considerably  higher  rates  of  interest 
than  Home  Government  stocks,  while  their  security  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  on  quite  as  high  a  plane.  This  advantage 
of  good  yield  applies  in  a  less  degree  to  India  stocks,  which,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  were  keenly  depressed  by  the  unrest  in  the 
Dependency. 

For  those  interested  in  Canadian  investments,  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  all  eyes  turn  to  the  news  of  the  crops  that  are 
so  important  a  factor  of  Canadian  prosperity,  and  especially 
important  to  the  great  railways  that  have  to  carry  them.  At  the 
time  of  writing  the  outlook  is  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and 
owing  to  a  probable  shortage  in  the  United  States,  higher  prices 
are  likely  to  be  realised  for  Canadian  wheat. 

Despite  the  considerable  disappointment  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  market  over  the  fact  that  the  four  monthly  state- 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA, 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (t)      .     ,     . 
3   /o      i)      \t)      .     .     « 

62,368,879 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

97f 
85| 

»? 

Quarterly. 

2*  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

72 

STS 

M 

3J%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
8   %      „          ..    1896-7 

:: 

(a) 
1916 

974 

81 

n 

30  June—  31  Deo. 
30  June—  30  Deo. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date,  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS, 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400  000 

3 
6 
3* 

100 
100 
100 

84* 
148 
90^cc 

4* 
8* 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 
tt 

6 

100 
100 

100 

103$ 
108i 

152 

i 

3* 

East  Indian  Def.  ann,  oap.  g.  4%  +  J\ 
sur.  profits  (t)     / 

2,187,051 

*H 

100 

nsj 

5 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  45  7  (t\ 

4,862,948 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999  960 

9 

\>- 

5 
4| 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

128$ 
129 
85 
113 
1064z 

1124z 
105jc 

*i 
^ 

4 
34 

3J 

3 

Do.  do.  4*%  (t)      
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3£  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

500,000 
2,000,000 
1,077,400 
400,000 
379,580 

44 
5 
3J 
7 
4 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

lOlx 
113 
87* 

W14 
107A 

i 
B| 

South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 
1,000  000 

ii 

7* 

100 
IOC 

126 
105J 

? 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  8J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195  600 

5 
4 

100 
100 

1004z 
106* 

k 

3| 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar,  L,     . 
Do.  5  y  debenture  stock.     .... 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

ft 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
]00 

125* 
914 
1014 
110A 

3 
3; 
I 

4, 

BANES. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 
and  China    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

54 

*J 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12* 

48J 

3, 

(i)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(at)  Ex  dividend. 

ments  so  far  issued  this  year  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway  show 
that  out  of  the  £278,800  increase  in  traffic  receipts,  only  £17,100 
has  been  retained  as  increase  in  profits,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  the  junior  stocks,  especially  the  Third 
Preference.  The  large  sums  that  these  figures  indicate  to  have  been 
put  into  the  line  make  the  prospect  all  the  brighter  for  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  dividends  that 
have  been  paid  on  the  Third  Preference  stock  have  always  been 
earned  in  the  second  half.  If  the  stock  gets  its  full  4  per  cent, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will, 
the  yield  on  the  stock  at  the  present  price  of  70J  will  be  as  much 
as  £5  14s.  per  cent. 

The  other  great  system,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  continues  its 
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marvellous  career  of  progress,  the  gross  earnings  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  its  financial  year  just  closing  showing  an  increase  of 
no  less  than  $7,850,000,  of  which  $1,521,000  was  retained  as 
increase  in  net  earnings. 

Excellent  progress  is  shown  by  the  interim  report  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  for  the  half-year  ended  April  30,  the  deposits  at  that 
date  being  four  millions  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  profits 
showed  an  increase  of  £29,239  and  the  quarterly  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  were  of  course  maintained. 

With  the  final  dividend  of  £3  5s.  a  share  announced  by  the 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%Inter-\)  Guaran- 
oolonial/  1    teed  by 
4%    „        [     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

101 
102 

— 

1  Apr,—  1  Got, 

4%    „        J  Britain, 

1,700,000 

1913 

103 

3J 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „  Eegd.  Stock 

2,053,721\ 

4,389,415/ 

1910 

/  wii 

\  lOlcc 

1  Jan,  —  1  July. 

3*%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,774,300 

1909-34 

100 

— 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,534,400 
10,756,733 

1910-35* 
1938 

W2x 
96x 

3| 

Jl  Jan,—  1  July. 

8»%     „             „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

80 

3r7* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85x 

m 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

MANITOBA, 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
6  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

103 
110 

*t 

1  Jan,  —  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs,     . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

3 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA, 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

83 

31 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

QUEBEC, 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL, 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

101 

W 

1  Apt.—  1  Oct, 

Montreal    3   %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .      / 

1,440,000 

permanent 

83 

3& 

>1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

104 

SH 

Quebec  4  %  Debs,  . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
473,474 

1923 
drawings 

102 
93<c 

if 

^1  Jan,—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs 

136,700 

1919-20* 

108 

±& 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 
Do.  3}  %  Bonds    . 

300,910 
1,169,844 

1922-28* 
1929 

102 

94 

!J 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5  %  Debs,  . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

101 
105 

4 

H 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.  -31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investmente. 
(«)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Number  of 

Dividend 

Paid  up 

Title. 

Shares  or 

for  last 

per 

Price. 

Yield. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Share. 

RAILWAYS. 

^ 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,216,800 

6 

$100 

172| 

3^ 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .     . 

£8,778,082 

4 

Stock 

104 

315 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107i 

31 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£21,104,203 

4 

107a? 

311 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

28JL 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

118 

43 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

109 

^  » 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „      . 

£7,168,055 

2 

70J 

2J-§ 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£8,129,315 

4 

lOOi 

gis 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

133 

3f 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,135,981 

4 

106J 

3} 

BAKES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

250 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

75 

4 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£18 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

46s.  per  sh. 

1 

6 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

85s.  per  sh. 

10* 

QQl 

41 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

7£ 

5 

6*2! 

^*ef 

5| 

Do.  new    

25,000 

7* 

3 

34  x 

62 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 

£400,000 

6 

Stock 

125 

U8 

4| 

Railway.           ,     .     JPref. 

£300,000 

5 

Stock 

106 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3$  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

3| 

3  %  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

83 

3$ 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

100J 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4O/ 

480,682 

1935 

104ic 

3f| 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

104a; 

3H 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  distribution  for  the  year  is  made  up 
to  £4  5s.  a  share,  against  £4  for  1905.  But  for  the  wise  con- 
servatism of  the  directors  in  refraining  from  hasty  sales  of  land  to 
the  detriment  of  their  own  market,  much  more  could  have  been 
paid  in  dividend.  It  is,  of  course,  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
genuine  investor  that  this  cautious  policy  should  continue,  for  in 
view  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  country,  the  company's  land 
is  likely  to  fetch  very  much  higher  prices  in  a  few  years'  time 
than  it  does  now.  At  their  current  price,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
shares  yield  nearly  5  per  cent,  on  the  new  dividend  basis. 
VOL.  XIII.— No.  78.  2  L 
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Australian  Government  securities  have  been  a  bright  spot 
in  the  midst  of  the  depression  of  the  past  month.  Far  from 
having  been  affected  by  the  realisations  which  have  played  havoc 
in  other  departments,  they  have  been  actually  in  demand.  The 
floating  supplies  of  stock  are  far  from  large,  and  prices  have  been 
well  maintained ;  indeed,  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
appreciation  as  the  outcome  of  the  month's  transactions.  That 
this  should  be  so  at  a  time  of  such  depression  speaks  wonders  for 
the  enhanced  confidence  felt  by  investors  regarding  Australian 
public  finance  and  prospects.  Australian  banks  shares  have 
fallen  away  somewhat  from  the  high  prices  recently  recorded ; 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

106 

3rl 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

34%      „             „    (t) 
3%       „             „    (0 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

100$ 

87 

O3 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3(0 

5,477,200 

1908-13 

101 

m 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         „         1885    . 

6,000,000 

1920 

102 

3*§ 

3*o%       „         1889  (t) 

^    /O                    II                                •           • 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

98 
101 

3il 
4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %         „         (t)  .     . 

5,319,714 

1929-49f 

87 

3| 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  . 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

102 

3£ 

4  %olnsoribed  Stock  (t) 
3^  /£      ti             M    (t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-30f 

104 

98 

sfi 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

**  /o            »>                    ii      (t) 

4,274,213 

1922-47  f 

85* 

3| 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

6,405,300 

1907-16* 

101 

— 

1  Jan,—  1  July, 

A.  °/ 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  ! 

1,365,300 
6,247,300 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

101 
102 

3£ 
3| 

jl  Apr.—  1  Got, 

3J%      „             „    (t) 

2,517,800 

1939 

982; 

»A 

) 

3°/                           )/\ 
7o       n            H    (t) 

839,500 

1916-26J 

86 

3J 

il  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „             „    (t) 

2,760,100 

1916  I  or 

86 

3* 

) 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %o  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

101* 

3il 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3%°      !!          (t)  '.     '. 
3%        „          (t)  .     . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

97 

85 
87 

3| 
3* 
3A 

[l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA, 

3*  %  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 

3,656,500 

1920-40* 

97£ 

3£ 

1 

4%                    „     (t) 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

103 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  (t) 

450,000 

1920-40t 

87 

ga 

I 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment.  (x)  Ix  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.     . 
Do.    Harbour    Trust"! 
Comrs.  5%  Eds.       .  / 

850,000 
500,000 

1915-22* 
1908-9 

100 
103 

±& 

)1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

101 

4 

Melbourne        Trams\ 
Trust  44%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

105 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

102 

<i 

j 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000     !  1912-13 

101 

Vs 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

4 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohofi  .     .     . 

12,000 

14 

5 

ji 

It 

Do.  44%  Irred,  Deb.  Stook  .... 

£130,900 

4 

100 

99 

44 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

£440,000 

100 

100 

4 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

12 

40 

99 

4i2 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

41 

4 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    ... 

60,000 

10 

25 

604 

4 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stook  Deposits  .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

100 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

6 

5 

74 

4 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stook    .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

102 

3| 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154,000 

6 

5 

6i 

Do.  44  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stook  .     .     .     . 

£620,000 

100 

108 

4£ 

I>o.  4  % 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

100 

4 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stook  Seduced  / 

£1,212,412 

4 

100 

924 

*& 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,695 

4 

100 

93* 

41 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 

20,000 

£3 

214 

74 

•ft 

4 

South  Australian  Company.     .     .     . 

14,200 

20 

574 

4^g 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref.   

42,479 
87,500 

5 

1 
10 

9| 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 

£560,000 

5 

100 

101 

— 

Do.  44  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£250,000 

^4 

100 

101 

*A 

the  downward  movement  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  feeling  that  these 
banks,  like  the  English  ones,  will  be  obliged  to  write  down  the 
valuations  of  their  holdings  of  Consols. 

Yet  another  Conference  of  Australian  State  Premiers  has  been 
held — this  time  in  Brisbane — to  discuss  among  other  things  the 
financial  relations  between  the  States  and  the  Commonwealth. 
Naturally  a  principal  subject  of  discussion  was  the  transference  of 
State  debts  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Federal  Treasurer, 
Sir  John  Forrest,  attended  the  Conference  to  explain  once  more 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

6  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3J  %  Stock  (t)  .     .     . 

266,300  !       1914 
29,150,802  j      1929 
9,013,492  i       1940 

106 
108 

8? 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan,—  1  July, 

8  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,658,050 

1945 

86* 

8Ji 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND    MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-S* 

108 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr,  Bd.  5%  Debs, 

150,000 

1917 

105 

4 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares  t 

150,000 

div.  5  % 

10J 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  Stock  J  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

3i§ 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christohurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

}    200,000 

1926 

121* 

** 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.     . 

312,200 

1908 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

116J 

*i 

Napier    Hbr,  Bd.  6%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

109 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs,  .     . 

200,000 

1928 

110 

*i 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£74  Shares  £2J  paid/ 
New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.6%Debs.     .     ./ 

150,000 
200,000 

div.  12  % 
1909 

•i 

101 

m 

Jan,  —  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

442,600 

1934 

107 

*§ 

1  Jan.—  i  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan  / 

100,000 

1914-29* 

110 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

1929 

111 

H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  44%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

ft 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  £6  13s.  4<Z.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  Bd.  paid  up. 
j  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

his  proposals.  He  failed,  however,  to  obtain  their  acceptance  or 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  States  in  his  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  In  this  respect  the  Conference  must,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, be  considered  a  failure,  and  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  no  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  see  the  question 
settled.  The  Federal  spirit  is  lacking,  otherwise  there  seems  no 
reason  why  an  equitable  arrangement  should  not  be  effected.  As 
it  is  the  States  are  jealous  of  any  extension  of  Federal  power 
and  reluctant  to  part  with  their  own  prerogatives.  The  Federal 
Treasurer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apparently  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  the  matter,  and  intimated  that,  failing  an  agreement  being 
arrived  at  by  this  Conference,  the  Commonwealth  Government 
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would  exercise  its  powers  under  the  Constitution  and  take  over 
State  debts  amounting  to  220  millions  sterling. 

Another  financial  matter  before  the  Conference  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  contract  for  the  new  mail  service  between  Australia 
and  England.  This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  much  discussed 
of  late  and  on  which  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  accurate 
information.  It  seems  that  the  syndicate  which  has  contracted, 
under  subsidy,  to  provide  the  new  service  from  February  next 
year  [has  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  funds  for  the 
building  of  the  necessary  steamers.  A  proposal  has  been  made, 
and  was  discussed  at  the  Brisbane  Conference,  that  the  States 
should  guarantee  an  issue  of  Debenture  Stock  to  the  extent  of 
£1,250,000.  The  proposal  appears  to  have  originated  with 
Victoria,  which  State  appears  particularly  anxious  to  carry  the 
matter  through,  but  the  other  States,  headed  by  New  South 
Wales,  declined  to  become  parties  to  any  such  guarantee.  A 
Keuter's  telegram  announces  that  the  Victorian  Government  has 
offered,  subject  to  approval  by  Parliament,  to  guarantee  the 
whole  amount  required  on  conditions  which  would  give  some 
special  advantages  to  Victorian  shippers.  Seeing  that  the  mail 
contract  is  a  Commonwealth  transaction  it  is  not  quite  obvious 
why  the  Victorian  Government  should  be  so  ready  to  pledge  the 
State  credit. 

The  presence  in  London  of  the  Victorian  Premier,  Mr.  Bent, 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  Victorian  finance  prominently 
before  those  interested.  At  various  banquets  and  in  an  address 
at  the  Colonial  Institute,  Mr.  Bent  has  taken  occasion  to  impress 
upon  his  hearers  the  extent  of  the  State's  resources  and  the 
prosperous  financial  position.  He  dwelt  with  especial  satisfac- 
tion, as  he  was  well  entitled  to  do,  on  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  for  repayment  and  conversion  of  large  loans 
maturing  in  the  near  future.  Provision  for  the  loan  of  £4,000,000 
maturing  on  July  1st  was  made  some  tfme  ago,  the  bulk  of  the 
amount  having  been  found  in  Victoria  and  remitted  to  London 
for  repayment.  It  is  now  announced  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  taking  up  another  loan  of  £2,000,000  due  in 
London  on  1st  April,  1908 ;  in  this  case  the  whole  amount  will 
be  provided  out  of  local  resources.  The  Government  have  also 
arranged  for  the  conversion  of  a  local  loan  of  £1,000,000  due  in 
October  next,  which  will  be  renewed  for  a  short  term  at  3J  per 
cent.  A  considerable  saving  in  interest  will  be  effected  as  a 
result  of  these  operations. 

Australian  banking  profits  continue  on  the  up  grade.  The 
report  of  the  Bank  of  Adelaide  for  the  year  to  25th  March 
announces  that  profits  for  the  period  amounted  to  £56,264,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  £9,978  upon  the  previous  year.  This  consider- 
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able  addition  to  the  amount  available  for  distribution  amply 
justified  the  course  adopted  by  the  directors  in  increasing  the 
rate  of  dividend  from  8  to  9  per  cent.  Besides  the  increase  in 
dividend  the  amount  placed  to  reserve  was  £20,000  as  compared 
with  £15,000  a  year  ago,  and  the  balance  carried  forward  is  also 
augmented  by  more  than  £2,000. 

The  Western  Australian  Bank  during  the  half-year  to  25th 
March  also  earned  slightly  enhanced  profits,  the  figures  being 
£24,757,  against  £23,056  a  year  ago,  and  £24,058  in  the  inter- 
mediate half-year.  After  paying  the  usual  dividend  of  20  per 
cent.,  which  requires  £15,000,  the  margin  of  £9,757  goes  to 
swell  the  amount  of  undivided  profit,  making  this  item  £23,324, 
The  business  of  the  Bank  continues  to  develop,  and  though  it  was 
only  recently  that  the  capital  was  increased  from  £125,000  to 
£150,000,  the  chairman  foreshadowed  a  further  increase  in  the 
near  future. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  owing  to  the  strike  on  the  Eand,  the 
Transvaal  gold  output  for  May  showed  some  falling  off,  being 
12,542  ounces,  or  £53,272  below  that  for  April,  although  the 
month  was  a  day  longer.  The  following  table  enables  comparison 
with  the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past,  including  the 
year  in  which  the  war  commenced  : 


1907 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

i 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  .     . 

2,283,741! 

1,820,739 

1,568,508 

1,226,8461 

846,489 

1,534,583 

February 

2,096,434: 

1,731,664 

1,545,371 

1,229,726; 

834,739 

1,512,860 

March 

2,287,391} 

1,884,815    1,698,340 

1,309,329 

923,739 

1,654,258 

April. 
May. 

2,281,110i 

2,227,838; 

1,865,785|  1,695,550 
1,959,062    1,768,734 

1,299,576) 
1,335,826; 

967,936 
994,505 

1.639,340 
1,658,268 

June. 

— 

2,021,813 

1,751,412 

1,309,231: 

1,012,322 

1,665,715 

July  . 

— 

2,089,004 

1,781,944 

1,307,621! 

1,068,917 

1,711,447 

August 

i 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,4681 

1,155,039 

1,720,907 

September 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506! 

1,173,211 

1,657,205 

October  . 

— 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167! 

1,208,669 

November 



2,265,625   1,804,253 

1,427,947 

1,188,571 

fl,  028,  057 

December 

— 

2,336,961    1,833,295 

1,538,800 

1,215,110 

Total*    . 

11,176,51424,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,80912,589,247 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns, 
t  State  of  war. 

Although,  thanks  to  the  engine-drivers'  decision  to  stick  to 
their  work,  comparatively  few  stamps  were  held  up  during  the 
strike,  development  work  must  have  been  retarded  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  output 
failed  to  recover  its  normal  level  for  a  month  or  two. 

For  the  first  time  since  August  last  year  the  Eand  native 
labour  return  shows  a  decrease.  As  was  said  here  a  month  ago, 
the  steady  increase  could  not  be  expected  to  continue  as  the  time 
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arrived  for  the  natives  to  repair  to  their  agricultural  pursuits, 
unless  the  promised  new  conditions  of  recruiting  were  put  into 
operation  or  some  new  sources  of  labour  opened  up.  The  following 
table  shows  the  course  of  the  returns  for  two  years  past : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

May       .  1905 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

38,066 

June 

6,404 

8,642 

2,233* 

93,988 

41,290 

July       . 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August  . 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October. 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

May 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October. 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231t 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824t 

53,588 

May       . 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669t 

53,409 

Net  loss. 


•f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPB  COLONY, 

4£%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (t). 
4  %  1886 
3*  %  1886       „        (fl. 
3%  1886         „        (4! 

690,000 
3,733,195' 
9,997,566 
14,417,174 
7,550,524 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-491 
1933-43f 

101 

105 
102 
95J 

84 

$ 

8 

15  Apr,—  15  Got, 
1  June—  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  16  Got, 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL, 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  . 
4  %  Inscribed        .     . 

**   /O                    11                                        • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39  f 
1929-49f 

103 
107 
96 

82£ 

i 

ill 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Got. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock     . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

93£ 

Si 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

483,000 

1954 

93 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

99 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .     .     . 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

98 

8 

30  June  —  31  Deo, 

Johannesburg  4  % 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

91 

3 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949-53!      94x 

4 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1964 

96 

4£ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

93& 

4} 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

(a;)  Ex  dividend. 

In  spite  of  the  adverse  commercial  conditions  ruling  in  its 
sphere  of  operations,  the  African  Banking  Corporation  manages 
to  maintain  its  regular  6  per  cent,  dividend  and  to  increase  its 
carry  forward  from  £7,775  to  ^68,964.  Its  branches  are  scattered 
throughout  the  various  South  African  colonies,  and  it  is  in  a  good 
position  to  benefit  from  any  improvement  in  the  course  of  trade. 

By  the  time  this  is  in  print  the  party  of  directors  and  officials 
of  the  Chartered  Company  will  have  started  for  Rhodesia  in 
accordance  with  the  excellent  plan  of  the  board  to  get  into 
personal  touch  with  the  actual  settlers  in  the  country.  While 
the  main  object  is  the  development  of  Khodesia's  commercial 
resources,  questions  of  administration  will  also  form  part  of  the 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Number  of 

Dividend 

Paid 

Title. 

Shares  or 

for  last 

rehld 

Price. 

Yield. 

Amount. 

Year. 

up. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

80 

6| 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African) 
Rep.  4  °/  Bonds  / 

£837,500 

4 

100 

96 

H 

Rhodesia   Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

82 

6& 

Royal  Trana-Afrioan  5  %  Debs.  Red.    . 

£1,862,100 

5 

100 

91J 

5& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

J4 

6| 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f              .... 

160,000 

10* 

61 

9 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

14* 

4 

41 

Ov*7r 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10* 

i4 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

70 

fitf 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

22* 

5 

7 

16* 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

950,000 

22 

1 

If 

H« 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

1£ 

nil 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  
Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

£1,250,000 
68,066 

5 

8 

100 
5 

98£ 
5| 

1 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

10 

5 

10 

7 

120 
*i 

6TB 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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inquiry,  and  altogether  material  benefits  should  accrue  from  this 
new  departure. 

Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  May  constituted  a  fresh  high  record, 
the  total  of  52,668  ounces  for  the  month  exceeding  the  previous 
highest,  that  for  August  last,  by  2,500  ounces.  This  brings  the 
aggregate  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year  up  to 
236,857  ounces,  which  is  more  than  22,000  ounces  above  the 
output  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  giving  the  output  month  by  month  for 
several  years  past : 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

February 

40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

March 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,266 

April 

49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

May. 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

June 

— 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,183 

July 

— 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

August 

— 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

September 

— 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

October 

— 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

November 

— 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

December 

— 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

Total  . 

236,857 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

Among  the  other  mineral  productions  of  Rhodesia  during  May 
were  12,730  ounces  of  silver,  66  tons  of  lead,  10,118  tons  of  coal, 
7  tons  of  copper  and  56  tons  of  chrome  ore,  while  from  the 
Broken  Hill  Mine  in  North- Western  Bhodesia  250  tons  of  ore 
assaying  55  per  cent,  of  zinc  was  produced. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98 

8U 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  8%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

3il 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (*)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

3A 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0  ... 

2,850,000 

1940 

88 

05 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1918-431 
1934 

108 

2 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (<) 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

97 

31^ 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     .  j 

600,000 

1940 

96 

81 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (i)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

108 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

642,043 

1929-54f 

96 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1922-44J 

86 

3f 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\[        on  ^^ 
hai  Bank  Shares     ./         B0'000 

Div.£410s. 

£98 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Vox*,  XIII.— No.  78.  2  M 
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Egypt's  severe  financial  trials  have  brought  the  prices  of  its 
securities  down  with  a  rush.  Over-speculation  in  shares  and 
land  has  brought  the  inevitable  collapse,  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  remains,  and  investors  might  with  much  advantage  con- 
sider the  merits  of  some  of  the  better  class  securities,  such  as 
those  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  and  the  Agricultural  Bank 
at  such  a  time  of  cheap  prices. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,724,300 

3 

100 

97 

3^ 

Unified  Debt 

£55  971  960 

4 

100 

100 

4 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300JOOO 

8 

10 

19f 

4 

Bank  of  Egypt      .                 ... 

40  000 

16 

12* 

33 

6 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

47* 

5 
10 

7| 
9ft 

31 

,,               „               ,,      Bonds     . 

£2,500,000 

3* 

100 

87* 

4 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TKUSTEE, 


June  20,  1907. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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